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Dale Hollar T’76, l’'79 credits his grand- 
mother with instilling a love of books 

in her children and grandchildren. 
Vi Wilele Mel lullicreMiclaulelm-vellecl iol ram 
Dale said, “but she collected books from 
yard sales, flea markets, and estate sales 
and was probably the best customer 
the county library bookmobile ever had.” 
Dale’s own reading paid off. He was 

a national merit scholar and was awarded. 
a scholarship to attend Duke. 


AS “Duke changed the way | looked at the 


world,” Dale said. Today, he practices 
law in Raleigh, but Dale grew up on 

a family farm in Yadkin County, and when 
he arrived on Duke’s campus, for the 
first time he was in an environment with 
people from all over the country. “| am 
convinced that students learn as much 

or more from their fellow students as they 
do from the faculty,” he said, “and 
Duke is blessed with many bright, active, 
and interesting students.” 


Recently, Dale made plans to help 
others get the benefit of this eye-opening 
learning environment. He created a 
scholarship that will be funded through 
his estate. The Dale Everette Hollar 
Scholarship Fund will support students from 
Yadkin County and across North Carolina. 
“| want to help make Duke a viable 
option for outstanding high school students 
who have the same background | had,” 


he said. 


To establish your own named scholarship ~ 
or to explore other deferred giving 
opportunities, please contact: 





Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
2127 Campus Drive, Box 90600 

Durham, North Carolina 27708 

Phone (919) 681-0464 

Fax (919) 684-9731 


Email giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 
Web www.giftplanning.duke.edu 
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Between 
the Lines 


here’s a thread linking two of this 
issue’s feature stories, which docu 
ment the vibrancy of campus reli- 
gious life and the appeal of Teach 
For America. Both focus on young people 
and commitment. Presumably the young 
always have aspired to connect with 
something larger than themselves, and 
to seek something purposeful in their 
lives. The heartening thing is that the 
stereotypical hard-driving student 
aptly described as “The Organization 
Kid,” in a classic Atlantic Monthly essay 
by David Brooks 
make a million but to make a difference. 
But that effort doesn’t take them along 


is looking not to 


a traditional path. Today's search for 
meaning, Brooks (who has taught at 
Duke) 


column, is characterized by fluidity, at 


wrote in a recent New York Times 


least during their early-adulthood “odys- 
sey” years. “Dating gives way to Facebook 
and hooking up. Marriage gives way to 
cohabitation. Church attendance gives 
way to spiritual longing. ...” 

Teach For America corps members 
spend two years with the organization. 
It’s short-term work, though it’s not easy 
work. And when they move on, the hope 
is that, even if they don’t end up in teach- 
ing, they'll remain advocates of public 
schools in their communities. 

One local advocate of Teach For 
America is Carl Harris, superintendent 
of Durham Public Schools. Right now, 
there are just over twenty Durham-based 
TFA corps members, including recent 
Duke graduates who volunteered in the 
schools as undergraduates. Harris would 
like to see that number grow. He’s im- 
pressed with the emphasis on recruiting 
candidates who know their subjects, can 
adapt to classroom situations, and have 
an appreciation for cultural differences. 

Harris — the product of a traditional 
teacher-education system —likes the 
energy he sees in corps members, along 
with the support system the organization 
offers. “It’s not about how many years the 
teacher has been doing this. It’s about 
whether the teacher is having an impact.” 

— Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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QUAD QUOTES 


“1 couldn’t really turn down 
The New York Times. | fig- 
ured if | go out, | go out with 
a bang.” 


Ry 
I i 


upon, a senior who 
1 in Duke Magazine 


P f ' 
\ reatu 


in November 2006 cooking 
hypermodern meals in his Cen 
tral Campus apartment, on 
how the recent press he’s got- 
ten may make it harder to avoid 


health-d 
in Raleigh News 


yartment restrictions, 
& Observer 





“Actions online are spilling 
over to action off-line.” 


—Lee Baker, associate profes- 
sor of cultural anthropology 
1 African and African 


American studies, on how the 
anonymity of the Internet 
allows momentum to build 
violence and 
hate speech, after a spate of 
news stori about nooses 
in Diversity 


behind symboli 


hung as threats 


“I’m not interested in toler- 
ance. That word is not ap- 
plicable to human beings. 

I tolerate when people put 
half-and-half in my tea 

I tolerate when someone 
serves me a Caesar salad 
with anchovies on it.” 


—John Amaechi, a retired NBA 
player who announced publicly 

that he ga year, during 
Auditorium 





“I traded in my glasses for 
permanent head pain, eye 
pain and these [moisture- 
retaining goggles].” 


Kotsovolos, a 
ember of the 
2 Center who had 
as since 

egative side 
cts and set up a support 


t 
group for her patients with 














“The Fed may not be re- 
sponsible for protecting 
individuals and institutions 
from the consequences of 
their actions, but it is re- 
sponsible for protecting the 


rest of us from the risk of 

a systemic collapse of our 
increasingly interconnected 
financial system.” 


—Steven Schwarcz, Stanley 

A. Star Professor of law and 
business, on the need for the 
Federal Reserve to consider 
financial markets, and not just 
banks, when setting policy, in 
the Baltimore Sun 


We didn’t know anything 
about the effects of high- 
impact activities when we 
were doing them. We didn’t 
have good running shoes. 
We didn’t understand the 
importance of strength.” 


—Claude T. Moorman III ’83, 
director of sports medicine, 
on the rise in joint-replace- 
ment surgery among baby 
boomers, in Newsweek 


“Tf they lose a lawsuit, that 
is going to open the flood- 
gates. Once the military 
contractors appear vulnera- 
ble to litigation, the suits 
are going to come from all 
over the place.” 
—Scott L. Silliman, professor 
of the practice of law, ona 
lawsuit filed against govern- 
ment contractor Presidential 
Airways by the families of 
flight crew members killed ina 


crash in Afghanistan in 2004, 
in The Washington Post 


“Is there hope? Yes, there 
is hope 





as long as we stop 
leaving the solutions to 
other people.” 


—Legendary primatologist 
Jane Goodall, on rapidly 
diminishing natural habitats for 
endangered species, during a 
lecture in Page Auditorium 


“T think this is young people 
just trying to express their 
individuality. It’s not a new 
phenomenon. Young folks 
have done that throughout 
the years. A lot of these 
folks [who criticize baggy 
pants] probably wore bell- 
bottoms in the ’70s, or 


No place to.hide; Pericles, 
Shakespeare's rollicking ” 
play about the prince, ot, 
Tyre’s travels and tyavails, 
presented in the rodnd by 
the theater pe sco 





Afros, and their parents 
hated them.” 


—Mark Anthony Neal 
associate professor of black 
popular culture, on recent 
efforts in several municipalities 
to make low-slung pants ille: 
gal, in the Baltimore Sur 


“While all my friends 

liked cats, dogs, four-legged 
creatures, I was intrigued 
by horseshoe crabs. They 








had 10-eyes and ate with 

their knees.” 

—Cindy Van Dover, director of 
the Duke Marine Lab, on her 


childhood interest in marine 
zoology, in The New York Times 


“Ultimately, a retreat is our 

only solution.” 

—Orrin H. Pilkey Jr., director of 
the program for the study of 


developed shorelines, ona 
proposed federal buyout of 


properties in Mississippi still 
recovering from Hurricane 
Katrina, in the Los Angeles Times 


“Tn the South, there is a ten- 
dency to use fat and bacon 
grease in the cooking pro- 
cesses. That is likely what 
happened in this situation.” 


—Jim Wulforst, director of 
dining services, after a vege- 
tarian student complained 
that rice and collard greens 


“Nothing would reside that 
long, unless it was so large 
it couldn’t get out of the 
stomach or it was trapped 
in the intestine.” 


—Rodger Liddle, professor of 
medicine, dispelling the myth 
that gum takes seven years t 
digest, in Scientific American 


to 






Les Todd 


“Economic models have 





shown that policies to 

cap and reduce greenhouse 
gas emissions will have a 
minimal impact on eco- 
nomic growth. Instead, 
they will speed the develop- 
ment of new technologies.” 





William C 


the Nict 
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Forum 


Please limit letters 
to 300 words and 
include your full 
name, address, and 
class year or 

Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the 
right to edit for 
length and clarity. 


Owing to space 
constraints, we are 
unable to print all 
letters received. 
Published letters 
represent the range of 
responses received. 
For additional letters: 
www.dukemagazine. 
duke.edu. 


e-mail 
dukemag@duke.edu 





It All Comes Together 


Thank you for the wonder- 
ful article “Going With the 
Flow” [September-October 
2007]. | have two things to 
say. First, as they say that 
the theologians and the 
physicists will meet at the 
top of the mountain, it’s 
now apparent that so will 
the poets and the engineers. 
Second, could someone 
please apply these princi- 
ples to the health-care sys- 
tem in this country? 


Sally Zaino ’74 


Hummelstown, Pennsylvania 


Reviewing a 
Book Review 


If you like MSNBC and 
Keith Olbermann, with his 
uncontrollable anger man- 
agement issues, you will 
probably love Jon Sher’s 
review of It’s Not About 
The Truth: The Untold Story 
of the Duke Lacrosse Case 
and the Lives It Shattered 
[September-October 2007]. 

However, | was so ex- 
hausted by the unfocused 
collateral rhetoric that | 
have no idea whether or 
not the review is accurate. 

Duke Magazine deserves 
better than this. 

‘illiam Miller ’60 

Hilton Head, South Carolina 





Trust in the Colonel 





I cannot be the only mem- 
ber of the Duke community 
who sees the startling juxta- 
position in your most 
recent issue. 

President Brodhead, in 
his inept handling of the 
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lacrosse team incident, 
looks even worse when he 
is placed side by side with a 
man with the integrity and 
grit of Duke alumnus Stu 
Couch [“For God and 
Country,” September-Oc- 
tober 2007]. 

Brodhead’s vacuous, 
soft response to the lacrosse 
team fiasco; his selfish, 
political calculations of 
a difficult situation; and 
his willingness to place his 
career above the greater 
community brings shame 
to us all. 

Lt. Col. Couch is precise- 
ly the opposite: a man 
with the intestinal fortitude 
to put his own career on 
the line when he sees an 
injustice being done. He 
shows us that some are 
willing to suffer, personally, 
in the cause of that which 
is right. 

In the fall of 1986, stand- 
ing in front of the Allen 
Building, Stu Couch taught 
me the most important sin- 
gle leadership lesson of my 
life. I, like him, was an un- 
dergrad aspiring to be a Ma- 
rine officer, and I was trying 
to figure out how such lead- 
ers were made. Stu put it 
very simply: A leader is a 
man to whom you would 
trust the life of your son in 
combat. 

At age nineteen, | didn’t 
get it. At age forty, as a 
combat veteran—and with 
three sons—I do now. We 
should all be proud that Stu 
is one of us. And we should 


be ashamed that President 
Brodhead is. 


Lt. Col. Stan Coerr ’89 
Newport, Rhode Island 


While I enjoyed your story 
on Lt. Col. Stuart Couch, 
there was a glaring omis- 
sion: where he went to law 
school, Campbell Univer- 
sity in Buies Creek, North 
Carolina. 

The story suggests that 
his time at Duke was spent 
at parties. His time at 
Campbell was perhaps 
more reflective of the man 
he would become. 


Huguette Baker 
Angier, North Carolina 


Sweat Inspiration 


As I turned to the opening 
pages of the latest Duke 
Magazine [November- 
December 2007], I was 
stunned by the photo of 
Coach Buehler. Like a 
ghost emerging from the 
tunnel and the concrete 
walls of Wallace Wade 
Stadium, his image trans- 
ported me to freshman 
phys-ed in the fall of 1973. 
As a fat, physically lazy 
kid from Pittsburgh, I was 
not thrilled to be assigned 
to mandatory class, let 
alone to be unlucky enough 
to have the track coach as 
my teacher. 

What | didn’t appreciate 
at first was the almost magi- 
cal inspirational power of 
this man to transform my 
life from [that of] a hopeless 
“couch potato” to one of 
regular physical activity and 
good health. 

From his sappy but mem- 
orable movies about the sui- 
cidal New York City writer 
and the bilateral amputee 
who both found themselves 
and saved their lives 
through running, to his lec- 





tures about the lifelong 
wellness through running 
philosophy, he quietly 
changed my life in one 
short semester. 

As other Duke coaches 
have struggled with exotic- 
dancer scandals or descended 
into a Grecian Formula al- 
ternate reality, | am thrilled 
to know that Coach Bueh- 
ler continues to inspire any- 
one willing to listen that 
running and regular physi- 
cal activity is the key to 
lifelong health. Al Buehler 
is without question in my 
mind the personification of 
the Iron Duke. 


Stephen D. Campanella ’77 
Pittsburgh 


Lacrosse Fallout 
The fallout from the Duke 


lacrosse incident will re- 
quire more than just a wish 
by the administration, fac- 
ulty, students, and alumni 
to “move on” or “move 
forward.” The ripple effect 
of the incident has not 
subsided. It can and will 
take on the character of a 
tsunami if left unchecked. 
Moving forward requires an 
understanding and appreci- 
ation of what overhangs 
from behind. 

As | am sure you are 
aware, there is widespread 
discontent. The administra 
tion is discontented with 
the various portrayals of its 
response to the incident. 
The alumni are discontent- 
ed with the sullied reputa- 
tion of an institution that 
was once a source of un- 
questioned pride. The stu- 
dents are discontented 
about what happened in 





the past and what may still to air the concerns. Not community remain dor- 


be happening now: Are everyone who cares about mant, actions not of our 
they open targets for over- Duke can attend a confer- direction and guidance will 
zealous police and rogue ence, caucus with the overwhelm us. 

prosecutors? The athletes board of trustees, or meet Can you commit to doing 
and faculty also have their at a summit. this? Thank you. 

own sources of discontent. That is why I propose 


Brian Smith J.D. ’81 


I have been disappointed that your magazine be See : 
PI ) Fairfield, Connecticut 





with the magazine’s at- the pivotal, driving force. 

tempts to address the case There needs to be an 

thus far. It is not enough entire issue devoted to the Editor’s Note: The mag- 
to select a handful of letters — lacrosse incident, with Pe mesactceverecitne 
for posting on the website unvarnished input from Birenstoties arctan: 
and to choose even fewer all sides. We need to vent, Bena dncucteronccconhe 
for publication in the hard we need to listen to each issue, all of which repre- 
copy mailed to the Duke other and, yes, we may sented a wide range of 
community. If there is to even need to act. Action opinions. We will con- 
be a meaningful healing may be the most frighten- tinue to engage with the 
process, there must be an ing prospect of the exercise. topic as EXHUANGS. EVESELNE. 
open and central avenue If, however, we as a Duke 


Featuring Duke 


Jameson on Jameson 
Conversations on Cultural Marxism 
FREDRIC JAMESON 

lan Buchanan, editor 
Post-Contemporary Interventions 

296 pages, paper, $22.95 


Contagious 
Cultures, Carriers, and the Outbreak Narrative 
PRISCILLA WALD 


A John Hope Franklin Center Book 
384 pages, 9 illustrations, paper, $23.95 


DISSIDENT SYRIA 
Making Oppositional Arts Official 


MIRIAM COOKE 
208 pages, 13 illustrations, paper, $21.95 


On Violence DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
A Reader 


BRUCE B. LAWRENCE and AISHA KARIM, editors 
592 pages, paper, $29.95 toll-free 1-888-651-0122 


www.dukeupress.edu 
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Feet feat: Members of the lota Mu chapter of Alpha Kappa Alpha sorority tear up the stage during 
Duke’s National Pan-Hellenic Council Step Show, held annually during Homecoming weekend. Photo by Megan Morr. - 





ohn E Burness, Duke’s senior vice pres 
ident for public atfairs and government 
relations since 1991 and the guiding 
force behind a nationally renowned pro 
eram that helped strengthen Duke’s ties with 
the local community, will retire June 30. 

A member of Duke’s senior leadership team 
under three Duke presidents, Burness, sixty 
two, has guided the university’s interactions 
with reporters, elected officials, community 
leaders, and others beyond the campus. He 
has been directly responsible for the univer- 
sity’s offices of news and communications, 
community affairs, photography, and govern- 
ment relations, and has served as an adviser 
to trustees, deans, faculty members, and stu- 
dent leaders. He was a major voice in shap- 
ing Duke’s response to the lacrosse incident. 

Burness was also instrumental in establish- 
ing the Duke-Durham Neighborhood Part- 
nership, through which the university has 
created partnerships with twelve neighbor- 
hoods near its campus and the eight schools 
that serve them. 

Before assuming the senior vice presidency 
at Duke, Burness was vice president for uni- 
versity relations at Cornell University. Pre- 
viously, he held senior public-atfairs posi- 
tions at the University of Illinois and the 
State University of New York at Stony Brook. 

Widely known in the higher education 
community, he has testified before the U.S. 
Congress and state legislatures and advised 
numerous universities and research organi- 
zations. He also has held leadership positions 
with the Association of American Univer- 
sities, the American Council on Education, 
and the National Association of Indepen- 
dent Colleges and Universities, among oth- 
ers. He is a trustee of Franklin & Marshall 
College, where he received his undergradu- 
ate degree, and serves on advisory boards for 
the Eisenhower Foundation Fellows and two 
major units at Duke—the Terry Sanford 
Institute of Public Policy and the Center for 
Child and Family Policy. 

Divinity school dean L. Gregory Jones 
M.Div. ’85, Ph.D. ’88 is chairing a twelve- 
member search committee charged with find- 


ing Burness’ successor. 
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aving reconsidered its oversight 
structure and mission statement in 
the wake of the lacrosse case, Duke 
athletics has begun a new strategic 
planning process. The process is aimed at 
recognizing the role that the Duke athletics 
department plays in the educational experi- 
ence and confronting the challenges raised 
in combining athletics and academics. One 
in ten Duke undergraduates participates in 
varsity sports, and thousands of students are 
involved in intramural and club sports. 
“The goal is to foster a better understand- 
ing of how athletics works among faculty 


members, the president, and the board of 


trustees; more involvement by faculty mem- 





Chris Hildreth 


bers in athletics; and a better vision for the 
place and purpose of athletics at Duke,” said 
Michael Gillespie, a professor of political 
science and chair of Duke’s Athletic Coun- 
cil, at the November meeting of the Aca- 
demic Council. 

The strategic planning process will focus 
on questions such as how Duke can better 
bridge the gap between athletics and aca- 
demics, whether the university should con- 
tinue to fund twenty-six varsity sports, and 
the benefits and costs of greater investment 
in athletics. 

Gillespie discussed scholarship issues as 
well as the annual subsidy that the athletics 
department receives from the university. 
Duke’s annual subsidy for athletics is around 
$7.5 million, he said, far less than any other 





Duke and the Drought 


he Southeast is facing its worst 

drought in more than a century, 

and Durham is no exception. 

The city, like most in the region, 
has continued to bump up water-use 
restrictions. Early in the fall, North 
Carolina’s governor called on citizens 
to cut back water use by 30 percent. 
And in early December, with fewer 
than sixty days’ worth of water remain- 
ing in Durham, the city moved to cut 
private water use in half. 

Duke, the largest consumer of water 
in the county, has demonstrated a long- 
term commitment to conservation, but 
administrators note that additional large 
cuts are challenging, especially consid- 
ering that medical facilities—where cuts 
could be potentially dangerous—account 
for almost half of water use at Duke. 
Still, members of the Duke community 
took many new steps, some large and 
some small, to cut down their water use, 
including: 

Residence Life added waterless hand 
sanitizers to residence-hall bathrooms. 

® Several campus eateries switched 


school in the ACC and considerably less 
than many Ivy League schools. 

“The elephant in the room,” Gillespie said, 
is football, which takes up a large chunk of 
the athletics budget but has failed to pro- 
duce a competitive team for some time. 
Most top high-school football players fall 
below Duke’s minimum admission standard 
and cannot be admitted, Gillespie said, and 
that’s not going to change. But improve- 
ments in facilities, different scheduling, and 
other changes might attract more of those 
student-athletes who are qualified. 

This year, Duke football has undertaken 
its own strategic planning process, and has 
sent research teams to examine various 
other schools that have faced similar chal- 
lenges and performed well in the past. 


The News & Observer 


Jon Gardiner 


from china and silverware to disposable 
utensils and dishware to save on dishwash- 
ing. The move saves 800 gallons a day at 
the Great Hall and Marketplace alone. 

¢ Duke Gardens turned off its automatic 
watering systems and ornamental water fea- 
tures, watered seasonal beds using water from 
one of the gardens’ ponds, and added mulch 
to reduce evaporation from planted beds. 

e The Duke University Golf Club, whose 
course was already irrigated using mostly 
storm water runoff, limited watering to put- 
ting greens. 

e Facilities Management limited vehicle 
washing to windows only. 

e Workers made an adjustment at the 
chilled water plant on campus that saves 
9,000 gallons daily. 

e The university announced a $5 million 
fund for conservation projects; the first 








involved distributing free low-flow 
showerheads to employees. 

e Administrators e-mailed students 
with water-saving tips such as turning 
off faucets while shaving or lathering 
hands with soap. 

“More than anything ... it is human 
behavior that will have the greatest 
impact on water usage—and making 
choices about when, why, and how to 
use water,” Eddie Hull, dean of residence 
life, told The Chronicle. 

Thinking ahead to long-term solutions, 
the Nicholas Institute for Environmen- 
tal Policy Solutions presented a report 
(www.duke.edu/sustainability/water) to 
state officials identifying six strategies 
for improving water management and 
conservation. 

www.duke.edu/sustainability / water 


In play: 
Women’s field 
hockey is 
among twenty- 
six varsity 
sports included 
in the plan 
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STUDENT SNAPSHOT 
Brian Duffy, 


tenacious triathlete 


f Brian Duffy doesn’t feel like 
rolling out of bed, lacing up his 
shoes, and hitting the road for a 
run one morning, there's no 
coach there to get in his face and tell 
him he must. If his legs ache after a 
long bike ride, it’s his problem, and 
his problem alone. If another lap in 
the pool seems like too much for his 
lungs to bear, he’s welcome to quit. 
But Duffy, a Duke sophomore, 
doesn't quit. He is of a distinctive 
breed: the triathlete. Not only does 
the sport—at least its competitive 
form—require mastery of three very 
different athletic disciplines, but it 
also takes more self-motivation than 
most. Sure, tennis players or runners 
compete individually. But even as 
middle-school students, they are al- 
ready congregating on teams where 
their coaches and fellow athletes 
push them to be the best they can 
be. Though the triathlon is beginning 
to grow in popularity, most young 
athletes are on their own to scrap for 
coaching, equipment, and inspiration. 
In just a few years of competing in 
sprint-distance triathlons, Duffy has 
achieved remarkable success. He 


Reinventing Financial Aid 


placed fourth in the 2007 junior na- 
tional championships, and this past 
August, he took three days off from 
school to travel to Hamburg, Germany, 
and compete in the International 
Triathlon Union's World Sprint 
Triathlon Age Group Championships. 

On what was essentially an 
extended weekend trip, it was tough 
to adjust to the six-hour time change 
and the local cuisine, he says. But the 
morning of the race, he woke up 
feeling great. “| felt awesome. Every- 
thing was clicking.” 

The 750-meter swim and twenty- 
two-kilometer bike portions of the 
race went well, and he entered the 
run in the lead pack. “| had never 
felt so good in my life,” he says. He 
took over the race’s final phase, a 
five-kilometer run, a half-mile in, 
and led the rest of the way, winning 
his age group by twelve seconds. 

He later found out that he'd not only 
won his age group but also defeated 
all other age-groupers. (“Elite” 


¢ Students from families with annual in- 





competitors raced different courses.) 

Duffy swam competitively as a 
child and took up cross-country run- 
ning in middle school. Inspired by a 
Lance Armstrong memoir, he com- 
peted in his first triathlon the sum- 
mer after his freshman year of high 
school. “It was very grueling,’ he 
recalls. But he loved it. Throughout 
high school, he ran cross-country in 
the fall, swam in the winter, ran track 
in the spring, and then trained for 
triathlons in the summer. It was a 
sort of piecemeal approach, but 
it worked well for him. The summer 
after his junior year, in his fourth 
race, he won the Philadelphia Inde- 
pendence Triathlon. 

Since coming to Duke, Duffy has 
boosted his efforts, training in all 
three disciplines year round. “I’ve 
found that having a nine-month 
base on the bike going into the sum- 
mer is much more beneficial than 
having only three or four months to 
play catch-up,’ he says. He walked on 


Jon Gardiner 


to Duke's cross-country and track 
teams, and he’s been pushing himself 
in the pool, sometimes swimming 
with the Duke club team and some- 
times going it alone. 

At his peak during the summer, 
he runs every day, bikes five or six 
times a week, and swims four or five, 
regularly training four to six hours a 
day. Even during the school year— 
technically his off-season—he 
works out multiple times each day. 

Over the winter, Duffy gave up his 
spot on the cross-country and track 
teams in order to allow himself more 
flexibility in his workout schedule. 
Now he's gearing up for USA 
Triathlon’s Collegiate National 
Championships, scheduled for April. 
“When I'm doing it on my own, 
there’s a greater sense of self-disci- 
pline,’ he says of training. “I'm 
responsible for myself. | would feel 
guilty if | didn’t get out there and 
run. | can push myself harder.” 

—Jacob Dagger 


nancial-aid endowment, says the new poli- 


ust two years into the Financial Aid 
Initiative, Duke has announced major 
changes to its financial-aid policy, 
eliminating parental contributions for 
some families and substituting loans with 
grants for many others. Officials estimate 
the new policy will benefit nearly 2,500 un- 
dergraduates. 
Beginning in the fall of 2008, Duke’s finan- 
cial-aid program will include these features: 
e Parents of undergraduate financial-aid re- 
cipients with combined annual incomes less 
than $60,000 will not be expected to contri- 
bute to their children’s educational expenses. 
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comes of less than $40,000 will have loans 
replaced by scholarship grants. 

¢ Students from families with annual in- 
comes between $40,000 and $100,000 will 
have their loan packages reduced on a grad- 
uated basis. 

¢ Students from families with annual in- 
comes of $100,000 or more will have loans 
capped at $5,000 a year. 

e Students with loan packages will no 
longer be expected to assume a larger loan 
with each year of enrollment. 

President Richard H. Brodhead, who, in 
his inaugural address, highlighted the im- 
portance of increasing the university’s fi- 


cy was made possible with earnings on the 
university’s endowment and funds contrib- 
uted to the Financial Aid Initiative—a $300 
million fundraising effort scheduled to end 
in December 2008. “We have deliberately fo- 
cused these new investments on relieving the 
burden not only for parents with incomes 
below the national median but for students 
from middle-income families as well.” 

According to Jim Belvin, Duke’s finan- 
cial-aid director, “With the changes we are 
making to strengthen support for students 
on financial aid, it may actually cost an eli- 
gible family less to attend Duke than a pub- 
licly supported university.” 
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www.smarthome.duke.edu 


BY THE NUMBERS 


4. Years since the booth first opened % Security, Parking, and Information Booth 


10,232 Questions asked from August 2006 to 
July 2007 


3,359 Inquiries about the location of Parking 
Garage 4 (next to the Bryan Center), the 
most frequently asked question 


Request for directions to Greenville, N.C., 
from Duke students going to a football game 


Distance from the booth on Towerview to 
Parking Garage 4, in miles 

217 Distance from Durham to Greenville, N.C., 
in miles 

Inquiries about East Campus in August, 
when Orientation Week is held 


3.54 Inquiries about East Campus, per month, 
for the rest of the year 

3 Newspapers skimmed daily by police 
officer and info booth operator Joe Martin 
for events that might affect traffic on 

the quad—The Chronicle, The Herald-Sun, 
and The News & Observer 

1 Foreign-language dictionary kept on hand 
(Spanish-English) 

2 Presidents met on the job—Jimmy Carter 
and George H.W. Bush 


Times Martin has been stumped 
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A Rousing Tale 


ericles is not one of William Shake 
speare’s best-known plays. But it is one 
of his liveliest. The story of a young 
prince is full of storms at sea, ship 
wrecks, pirates, priestesses, and prostitutes 

Duke’s theater studies department staged 
the play in Sheafer Theater late in the fall 
semester. The play focuses on Pericles, the 
prince of Tyre in Phoenicia, and his adven 
tures in several Mediterranean countries over 
many years. “Pericles is a very rich piece,” 
says John Clum, chair of the theater studies 
department. “On the surface, it seems like a 
fairy tale with not much at stake, but really 
it is a life-and-death struggle. If you dig be- 
neath the surface and mine it for meaning, 
it is a play about meeting misfortune with 
erace and nobility and discovering that 
patience will be rewarded.” 

Clum co-directed the play with Duke sen 
ior Shaun Dozier in a production that drew 
upon the talents of many Duke faculty mem- 
bers, graduate students, and undergraduates. 

As part of the production, the student-ac- 
tors took a course taught by Clum and Sarah 
Beckwith, Marcello Lotti Professor of Eng- 
lish and theater studies. Beckwith also worked 
on the production as dramaturge. Jeff AR. 


\GAZINI 


Selections from the Nasher 






& ieter van Slingeland was 
B® highly regarded for his 
exquisitely produced small- 
scale portraits and scenes 
from everyday life in seventeenth- 
century Leiden. This painting demon- 


strates his smooth and delicate 





Museum of Art 


brushwork, particularly in the repli- 
cation of the shiny silk in the woman's 
dress, as well as his ability to stage 
an elegant interior that would 
appeal to fashionable Dutch clients. 
While the gaze of the painter is 
fixed on the woman, her own atten- 





nonor 


tion is off to the left, as if she were 
accustomed to being only an object 
of attention. Her generous adorn- 
ment of pearls and satins contributes 
to the message of opulence. 

She is herself an open book, like 
the one beside her on the table. With 
a lily in one hand and full-blown 
roses or peonies in the other, she 
appears a virgin ripe for the picking. 

The astral globe, the frieze column 
with Cupid, and the Persian carpet 
covering the table indicate the world- 
liness of a successful merchant with 
a reach into exotic, faraway markets. 
In this image, all of his prized posses- 
sions are featured together. 











Jones, a visiting lecturer, taught student- 
actors stage combat and helped choreograph 
scenes that included pirate raids and joust- 
ing tournaments. George Lam, a Ph.D. candi- 
date in music composition, wrote a score. 

Pericles was performed in the round, part- 
ly because that’s how it would have been 
done in Shakespeare’s day and partly also 
because the scenic designer, Amir Ofek, a 
visiting lecturer, wanted the students to be 
challenged. In the round, he says, “there is 
nowhere to hide.” 


Poet Laureate Visits Duke 





s the thirty-ninth U.S. poet laureate, 

Robert Pinsky sought not only to 

bring poetry to the people but also, 

in his words, to demonstrate “the 
vital life of poetry outside of any profession- 
al, academic context.” 

Last semester, through talks and readings 
on campus, Pinsky did a little bit of both. 
Pinsky, who served an unprecedented three 
years as poet laureate, from 1997 to 2000, 
spoke on “Poetry and Documentary Experi- 
ence,” presenting several clips from his Favo- 
rite Poem Project. For the project, thousands 
of people of all ages, occupations, and regions 
were asked to share their favorite poems. 





4 
Pinsky shared one of his own favorites, 
Yeats’ “Sailing to Byzantium.” He talked 
about the tendency for poetry to become 
too formalized, scaring people into feeling 
as if they have to say something “smart.” A 


poem is first and foremost “something that 
sounds marvelously moving,” he argued. 


Scott Davidson 


SYLLABUS 





ENGLISH 1098S: Poetry and Memory 


ast year, as English professor 

Deborah Pope began plan- 

ning for her spring seminar, 

she realized that she wasn't 
satisfied persisting with her tradi- 
tional “Poetry and Memory” writing 
workshop. “I felt there was so much 
more to do,’ she says. 

In her mission to retool the class, 
she found herself in uncommon terri- 
tory for an English professor—cog- 
nitive neuroscience. 

“Everything | was reading kept 
bringing memory and poetry 
together in fascinating, mutually 
illuminating ways,’ she says. “One 
thing | found myself doing was sub- 
stituting the word ‘poetry’ wherever 
the text had ‘memory’ and there 
were just amazing, continual corre- 
spondences.” 

Pope began her class reconstruc- 
tion by including scientific articles 
discussing the mechanisms of mem- 
ory. Next, she included a component 
that would encourage students to 
draw on influences beyond their own 
memory, and instead draw inspira- 
tion from others’ experiences. 

With the help of Elizabeth Dunn, 
research services librarian in the 
Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special 
Collections Library, Pope designed a 
project where students were asked to 
research primary-document collec- 
tions—everything from letters to 
photographs—and then use their 
research for writing original poetry. 
“It is this role of poetry as culture- 
memory, [as] custodian of the past, 
with its ability to imagine and ani- 
mate the voices and memories of 
others that provided the inspiration 
behind the project,’ Pope says. She 
says she sees the project as the cen- 
terpiece of the course. 

Students enrolled in the course 


say they were drawn, in particular, to 
the idea of building poetic work from 
primary documents. “Every poetry 
class is different, but the way that 
this class focused on content rather 
than form really helped to find 
strategies to answer one of the most 
difficult questions: What will | write 
about?” says Melanie Garcia ‘07, who 
took the course the first semester it 
was offered, last spring. Garcia's 
research focused on the diaries of a 
traveler/businessman in antebellum 
America; the man’s story, Garcia says, 
“captured a real struggle between 
ethics and desire.’ 


Pope received her Ph.D. in English 
from the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison and is the author of five 
books of poetry and criticism. At 
Duke, where she has taught for 
more than twenty years, she offers 
writing workshops and literature 
courses, She has a special interest in 
women's writing. 


Students must submit a writing 
sample to enroll in the course and, 
ideally, should have prior creative- 
writing instruction. 


Students read a wide selection of 
poetry from anthologies such as 
250 Poems, edited by Peter Schakel 
and Jack Ridl, as well as critical 
works on memory and the writing 
process, including Bird by Bird by 
Anne Lamott and Democracy, 
Culture and the Voice of Poetry by 
Robert Pinsky. 


Weekly poetry-writing assignments 
Journal writing 

Assigned readings 

Class discussions 

Project in Special Collections 


—Adam Eaglin ‘08 
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Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library 


he Rare Book, Manuscript, and 
Special Collections Library 
preserves many items related 
to the British Empire in the 
nineteenth century. One example is 
the elaborate color-plate book by 
James Rattray titled Scenery, Inhabi- 
tants, and Costumes of Afghanistan. 


IGE 


ARES 


Rattray, a lieutenant in the British 
Bengal Army, recorded his experi- 
ences and produced sketches during 
the first Anglo-Afghan War, which 
lasted from 1839 to 1842. Published 
after the war, the text and illustra- 
tions are autobiographical and 
recount many of the positive and 


negative aspects of a campaign that 
was ultimately unsuccessful. There 
are accounts and depictions of indi- 
vidual battles, Afghan cities, local 
people and customs, geographic fea- 
tures, and tribal soldiers. 

The work was published by the 
London firm of Hering and Reming- 
ton and contains thirty plates, litho- 


—— 





graphed in a variety of colors and 
then substantially enhanced with 
hand-painted accents. Hering and 
Remington specialized in publishing 
narratives and images from travelers 
and returning British soldiers, and 
advertised that those “intending to 
publish their Works ... may rely 
upon their Sketches, whether good 
or bad, being produced in the best 
artistic taste.” 

Dramatic tales of battles, fashion- 
able women, and exotic places re- 
flected the great popular demand for 
images and accounts of the Eastern 
reaches of the empire. The accounts 
of travel to an Islamic land and de- 
scriptions of its architecture, culture, 
and dress would have reflected the 
widespread Orientalist interest in 
Islamic culture. Although this was a 
deluxe publication and was expen- 
sive when it was published, the text 
and images were designed to appeal 
to a popular Victorian audience. 


library.duke.edu/specialcollections 


Ko-i-Staun Foot Soldiery in Summer Costume, actively employed among the Rocks, plate 12, 
Scenery, Inhabitants, and Costumes of Afghanistan, by James Rattray, London, 1847 


“The greater the passion, the more the tran- 
scendence.” 

He didn’t dismiss the additional value 
gained from a close, knowledgeable reading. 
But, he added with a smile, “you don’t study 
the score before you’ve heard the music.” 


— Sarah Takvorian ’10 
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Crossing Rembrandt 
with David Hammons 


arkley Hendricks, best known for 
the life-size portraits of people of 
color from the urban Northeast that 
he began painting in the late 1960s, 





holds an unusual place in American art. He 
derives his inspiration from both the tech- 
nical virtuosity of Old Masters such as Van 
Dyck and Rembrandt and the African- 
American style and attitude of his own era. 
His work resides at the nexus of American 
realism and post-modernism—somewhere 
between portraitists like Chuck Close and 
Alex Katz and pioneering black conceptu- 
alists David Hammons and Adrian Piper. 

Beginning in February, the Nasher Mu- 
seum of Art will present Hendricks’ first 
career retrospective. The show, “Barkley L. 
Hendricks: Birth of the Cool,” organized by 
Trevor Schoonmaker, the Nasher’s curator 
of contemporary art, will include work from 
1964 to the present. 

One high point is Bahsir (Robert Gowens), 
a 1975 painting that depicts the same sub- 
ject from three different angles. The triple- 
perspective composition is loosely based on 
historical depictions of The Three Graces 
who represented beauty, charm, and joy in 
Greek mythology. Hendricks’ subject is a 
mere mortal, dressed like a character out of 
Shaft, Super Fly, or another of the Blax- 
ploitation films of the early 1970s. But the 
artist’s bold portrayal of the man’s attitude 
and style elevates him to celebrity status. 

The exhibition will be on display at Duke 
February 7 through July 13, then travel to the 








Stylin’: Hendricks’ Bahsir (Robert Gowens) 








Studio Museum in Harlem, the Santa Monica 
Museum in Los Angeles, the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia, and 
the Contemporary Arts Museum in Houston. 


www.nasher.duke.edu 
New View of the Female Artist 


xploring the concept of the female 

artist was the focus of a symposium 

sponsored by the Sally Bingham Cen- 

ter for Women’s History and Culture 
this past fall. 

Titled “Neither Model Nor Muse,” the 
center’s third biennial symposium celebrat- 
ed women as creators and producers of art 
rather than as sources of inspiration, as they 
are often seen throughout history. It also 
recognized that the term “female artist” 
encompasses a diverse group of people, as 
well as works. “The perception is that wom- 
en artists are all white, straight, middle- 
class women,” says Laura Micham, the cen- 
ter’s director and the event’s primary organ- 
izer. “We wanted to problematize that.” 

The symposium drew some 200 people 
for workshops, performances, and lectures 
covering topics ranging from eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century domestic arts to 
women in hip-hop. One workshop featured 
Cuntry Kings, a drag performance troupe, 
while another, just down the hall, consid- 
ered the art of book binding. 


—Katie Byers-Dent M.Div. ’09 


library.duke.edu/specialcollections/bingham 


Professor’s Oscar Bid 





documentary film about Duke litera- 

ture professor Ariel Dorfman’s exile 

from Chile has made the “short list” 

for Oscar nominees in the Best Docu- 
mentary Picture category. A Promise to the 
Dead: The Exile Journey of Ariel Dorfman is 
among fifteen films the Academy of Motion 
Picture Arts & Sciences is considering for 
the five official nominee spots in the Os- 
cars’ feature-length documentary category. 
The five will be announced, along with 
other Oscar nominees, on January 22. 





Arresting image: Artist Alita Walsh is taken into custody for not moving her car at the first Women’s Equality 
Day march in New York, August 1970. Image from Sally Bingham Center for Women’s History and Culture 


The documentary, directed by Peter Ray- 
mont, is based on Dorfman’s memoir, Head- 
ing South, Looking North. Dorfman, whose 
story was the focus of a Duke Magazine fea- 
ture in September-October 2005, was raised 
in Chile. In the early 1970s, he was a rising 
star in the University of Chile’s literature 
department. He accepted the post of media 
adviser to the chief of staff for President 
Salvador Allende not long before the Al- 
lende government was overthrown by Au- 
gusto Pinochet. Dorfman was forced to flee 


the country and has dedicated much of his 
life to telling Chile’s story. 

The film was an official selection at the 
Toronto International Film Festival in Sep- 
tember and was screened at the Interna- 
tional Documentary Film Festival Amster- 
dam in the Netherlands in November. Its 
competition for the Oscar includes several 
Iraq war documentaries, as well as Michael 
Moore’s Sicko, about universal health care. 


www.promisetothedead.com 
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Hospice Care Saves 
Dignity, Money 


ospice care not only helps increase 
the dignity and ease the suffering of 
people who are dying, but also pro- 
vides significant savings to Medi- 
care, according to a new Duke-led study. 

The study, published in the journal Social 
Science & Medicine, used a nationally repre- 
sentative sample of Medicare beneficiaries 
sixty-five and older who died between 1993 
and 2003. It matched hospice users to non- 
hospice users who were otherwise similar in 
terms of such things as age, race, and gender. 

“We found that hospice reduced Medi- 
care spending by an average of $2,309 per 
person compared to normal care, which typ- 
ically includes expensive hospitalizations 
near death,” says Don Taylor, assistant pro- 
fessor of public policy and the study’s pri- 
mary author. 

The results also show that for seven in 
ten hospice users, Medicare costs would be 
reduced if hospice had been used for a 
longer time. The median length of hospice 
use was fifteen days. But Taylor says the data 
show that patients who enter hospice care 
for the last seven to eight weeks of life 
“maximize cost savings to the program.” 

“This length of use also allows patients 
and their families to fully experience the 
benefits of hospice, such as bereavement 
counseling, palliative care, and respite for 
care-givers,” he says. 

“The hospice benefit appears to be that 
rare situation in health care where some- 
thing that improves quality of life also saves 
money.” 


www.sciencedirect.com, 
science/journal/02779536 


Transfusion Mystery Solved — 


ver the past five years, many studies 
have demonstrated that patients 
who receive blood transfusions have 
higher incidences of heart attack, 
heart failure, stroke, and even death. While 
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UPDATE 


“The Strange Case of Yektan Turkyilmaz: An International Incident,” 
S . 


Duke Magazine, November-December 2005 





nthe summer of 2005, after 
wrapping up two months of 
archival research in Yerevan, 
Armenia, Yektan Turkyilmaz, a 
graduate student in cultural anthro- 
pology at Duke, prepared to head 
back to his home country of Turkey. 
But at the airport, he was arrested by 
officers of Armenia's National 
Security Service. He was accused of 
being a Turkish spy, and later charged 
with attempting to smuggle books 
out of the country, violating a law he 
says he did not know existed. 
Turkyilmaz had fallen victim to a 
long-simmering international feud be- 
tween the two countries. Armenians 
have sought to classify the killing and 
deportation of more than a million 
Armenians in the Ottoman Empire 


Ce ee Vek 


By ROBERT J. BLIWISE 


between 1915 and 1923 as genocide. 
Turkey claims that these were simply 
casualties of war. Turkyilmaz, the first 
Turkish national to be granted access 
to the Armenian archives, was keenly 
aware of this dispute. In fact, his disser- 
tation is on that very period of history 
in Eastern Anatolia, the region where 
the alleged genocide was to have 
taken place. Eventually, he was given 
a suspended sentence and released. 

This past October the U.S. House 
of Representatives took up a bill that 
would officially declare the killings in 
Eastern Anatolia an instance of geno- 
cide. President George W. Bush criti- 
cized the bill, saying that it would 
harm the United States’ relationship 
with Turkey, a key ally in the global 
war on terror. 





tan Turkyilmaz 


A graduate student's imprisonment in Armenia polnts to the persistence of ethnic rivalries, 
the changing discipline of cultural anthropology, and the risks of scholarship 


Turkyilmaz agrees. “While | be- 
lieve it is historically credible to call 
the 1915 massacres a genocide, the 
current international political climate 
means this bill would do little to 
advance justice, prevent further 
genocide, or promote the stated 
American aim of supporting democ- 
racy in the Middle East,” he says. The 
bill, he says, has only reinvigorated 
“ultra-nationalists in Turkey who 
see the bill as evidence of America 
and Armenia conspiring to paint 
Turks as victimizers.” 

Instead, he suggests, Congress 
should focus on another bill that 
would condemn the assassination of 
Turkish-Armenian journalist Hrant 
Dink and call for a continued investi- 
gation into his murder. 


it is known that the banked blood is not the 
same as blood in the body, the reasons be- 
hind banked blood’s association with worse 
outcomes have not been well-understood. 
But Duke Medical Center researchers 
have now discovered a property of banked 


blood that they believe may account for its 
questionable utility, and at the same time, 
uncovered a possible solution. 

Almost immediately after it is donated, 
the researchers found, human blood begins 
to lose nitric oxide, a key gas that opens up 


STICKY SITUATION 


For more than thirty years, Dan Rittschof, professor 
of zoology at the Duke Marine Lab, has been studying 
barnacles’ ability to adhere to rocks, ship hulls, 
and other surfaces. He has used science to come 
up with environmentally friendly replacements for 
toxic chemicals that are used to protect ships from 
such “biofouling.” This past summer, he and his 
research team began looking more closely at specific 
aspects of the barnacles’ natural adhesive. They 
made the surprising discovery that the “adhesive” 
is actually barnacle blood. Rittschof, shown holding 
lab-grown barnacles of varying genetic lines, 
compares the adhesion process to that of a human 
body forming a scab to seal a wound. Besides providing 
new insights to those fighting barnacle infestations, 
he says, this discovery opens the door for the creation 
of new reversible glues and surgery techniques that 
_make more effective use of human blood’s natural 
* dotting mechanism. 
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blood vessels to facilitate the transfer of 
oxygen from red blood cells to oxygen- 
starved tissues. 

“Tt doesn’t matter how much oxygen is 
being carried by red blood cells, it cannot 
get to the tissues that need it without nitric 
oxide,” says Jonathan Stamler, a professor of 
cardiovascular and pulmonary medicine 
and senior author of one of two papers pub- 
lished by the researchers in the Proceedings 
of the National Academy of Sciences. “If the 
blood vessels cannot open, the red blood 
cells back up in the vessel, and tissues go 
without oxygen. The result can be a heart 
attack or even death.” 

They also found that as nitric oxide levels 
decrease, the red blood cells become stiffer, 
making it more difficult for them to deform 
their shape in order to squeeze through tiny 
blood vessels. “The issue of transfused blood 
being potentially harmful to patients is one 
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of the biggest problems facing American 
medicine,” Stamler says. 

“Most people do not appreciate that 
blood has the intrinsic capacity to open 
blood vessels, thereby enabling oxygen to 
get to tissues. Banked blood cannot do this 
properly.” 

However, Stamler adds, transfusions, and 
therefore banked blood, are still critically 
important. In the studies, his team found 
that adding nitric oxide gas to stored blood 
before transfusion appears to restore red 
blood cells’ ability to transfer oxygen to tis- 
sues, though he cautions that the practice 
still needs to be proved in a clinical trial. 
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Cranium Changes 


here’s a new wrinkle in the battle 

against looking old: Doctors have dis- 

covered that it’s not gravity that’s 

pulling your skin down—it may be 
your shifting bone structure. 

While many think the Earth’s gravita- 
tional pull is to blame for sagging facial fea- 
tures, researchers at Duke Medical Center 
have discovered that changes in the face’s 
underlying bony structure may be the cul- 
prit. And those changes appear to occur 
more dramatically in women than in men. 

“This paradigm shift may have big impli- 
cations for cosmetic eye and facial surgery,” 
says Michael Richard, assistant clinical pro- 
fessor of ophthalmology and an oculoplastic 
surgeon at the Duke Eye Center. Richard 
presented his research at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Ophthalmic 
Plastic and Reconstructive Surgeons this 
past fall. 

“Our focus has always been on tightening 
and lifting the soft tissues, skin, and muscle 
in an attempt to cosmetically restore pa- 
tients’ youthful appearance. Based on this 
information, it might actually be better to 
restore the underlying bony framework of 
the face to its youthful proportions.” 

Since most bones in the body stop grow- 
ing after puberty, experts assumed the hu- 
man skull stopped growing then too. But 
using CT scans of 100 men and women, the 
researchers discovered that the bones in the 
human skull continue to grow as people age. 
The forehead moves forward while the cheek 
bones move backward. As the bones move, 
the overlying muscle and skin also move, 
subtly changing the shape of the face. 
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“The facial bones also appear to tilt for- 
ward as we get older, which causes them to 
lose support for the overlying soft tissues,” 
Richard says. “That results in more sagging 
and drooping.” 

The problems from these aging changes 
extend beyond cosmetic concerns. Drooping 
tissues around the eyelids can lead to vision 
problems, dry eyes, and excessive tearing. 


www.dukeeye.org 
Go for the Gold 


uke scientists may have solved the 

mystery surrounding the healing 

properties of gold—a discovery they 

say could renew interest in gold 
salts as a treatment for rheumatoid arthritis 
and other inflammatory diseases. 

Physicians first used injections of gold salts 
in the early 1900s to ease the pain and swell- 
ing associated with arthritis. 

But treatment came at a high cost: The 
shots took months to take effect and had 
side effects including rashes, mouth sores, 
kidney damage, and, occasionally, problems 
with the bone marrow’s ability to make new 
blood cells. 

Recently, new treatments such as meth- 
otrexate and biologically engineered drugs 








have replaced gold as a preferred treatment, 
and gold salts, while remaining effective, 
are usually administered as a last resort. 

But David Pisetsky, chief of the division 
of rheumatology and immunology in the 
department of medicine, argues that gold 








shouldn’t be dismissed so quickly. Pisetsky 
has long been interested in a molecule, 
HMGBI, that provokes inflammation, the 
key process underlying the development of 
rheumatoid arthritis. 

Inside the nucleus, HMGB1 is a key player 
in transcription, the process that converts 
genetic information in DNA to its RNA 
equivalent. But, Pisetsky says, when HMGBI 
is released from the cell—either through 
normal processes or cell death—it becomes 
a stimulus to the immune system and en- 
hances inflammation. The molecule is espe- 
cially prevalent around the joints, where 
arthritis occurs. 

Working with colleagues at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh and the Karolinska In- 
stitute in Sweden, Pisetsky stimulated mouse 
and human immune system cells to secrete 
HMGBI1I, then treated them with gold salts. 

The researchers found that the gold 
blocked the release of HMGBI from the 
nucleus. In theory, that should lessen the 
amount available to provoke the body’s 
immune system, thereby weakening the in- 
flammatory response. The findings were 
published in the January issue of the Journal 
of Leukocyte Biology. 


www.jleukbio.org 


In Brief 


@ Peter Agre, a 2003 Nobel Prize winner 
in chemistry, will return to the Johns Hop- 
kins University to lead its Malaria Research 
Institute after serving for two years as vice 
chancellor for science and technology at 
Duke Medical Center. Earlier this year, Agre 
publicly considered running for the U.S. 
Senate from Minnesota, but decided against 
the run. 





g US. Supreme Court Justice Samuel A. 
Alito will serve as one of three judges for 
the final round of the Duke Law School 
Dean’s Cup Moot Court competition for 
second- and third-year students in February. 


9% Kristin Butler, a senior, has been named 
the 2007 winner of the Melcher Family 
Award for Excellence in Journalism. The 
award, sponsored by the Terry Sanford In- 
stitute’s DeWitt Wallace Center for Media 


and Democracy, recognizes the best pub- 
lished article by a Duke undergraduate. 
Butler was honored for an opinion col- 
umn in The Chronicle that focused on how 
patients lacking health insurance typically 
are billed at higher rates at the Duke Uni- 
versity Health System and elsewhere. 


9 David Fitzpatrick Ph.D. ’82, professor 
of neurobiology, was named director of the 
new interdisciplinary Institute for Brain, 
Mind, Genes, and Behavior. The institute, 
an outgrowth of the university’s latest stra- 
tegic plan, addresses the fact that research 
into brain function is now spread across a 
number of units on campus. 


~ Carlisle Howard has retired after twen- 
ty-one years as director of Duke’s Interna- 
tional House. 


y Richard E Kay, professor of biological 
anthropology and anatomy; Bruce H. Cor- 
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liss, professor of earth and ocean sciences; 
and Larry B. Crowder, Stephen Toth Profes- 
sor of marine biology were elected fellows of 
the prestigious American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 


y Barbara Kingsolver, a novelist, essayist, 
and non-fiction and short-story writer, has 
been selected to deliver Duke’s 2008 com- 
mencement address on Sunday, May 11. 
Kingsolver was previously a keynote speak- 
er at the North Carolina Festival of the 
Book held at Duke and in Durham in 2006. 


Her daughter, Camille, is a Duke junior. 


g Donna Lisker, director of the Women’s 
Center and co-director of the Baldwin 
Scholars program, has been named associ- 
ate dean of undergraduate education. 


g Ted Roof, Duke’s head football coach, 
has been fired. Roof compiled a record of 6- 
45 since taking over from Carl Franks ’83 in 
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2003, When hired, Roof predicted that he 
would need five years to turn the Duke pro- 
gram around—a time frame supported by 
many football analysts. But Joe Alleva, ath- 
letics director, said in a press conference 
that he had not seen enough progress on 
the field. Duke has had nine head coaches 
in the last four decades; just one, Steve 
Spurrier, has left with a winning record. 


v Robert Thompson will step down from 
his post as dean of Trinity College of Arts 
and Sciences on August | to return to teach- 
ing. He holds appointments in the depart- 
ments of psychology and neuroscience, psy- 
chiatry and behavioral sciences, and pedi- 
atrics. He became dean of undergraduate 
affairs in 1997, dean of Trinity College in 
1999, and vice provost for undergraduate 
education in 2004. 


y Tuan Vo-Dinh, R. Eugene and Susie E. 
Goodson professor of biomedical engineer- 
ing and director of the Fitzpatrick Institute 
for Photonics, was ranked forty-third on a 
list of the world’s top 100 living geniuses 
compiled by Creators Synectics, a global 
consulting firm, and published in Britain’s 
Daily Telegraph. Rankings were based on a 
composite score from several categories, in- 
cluding paradigm shifting, popular acclaim, 
intellectual power, cultural importance, and 
achievement. Vo-Dinh tied with Bill Gates, 
Muhammad Ali, Osama bin Laden, inven- 
tor James West, and author Philip Roth. 


g Gen. Anthony Zinni, USMC (Ret.), 
former head of the U.S. Central Command, 
will serve as distinguished lecturer in resi- 
dence at the Terry Sanford Institute of Pub- 
lic Policy this spring. He is teaching an under- 
graduate course, “Leading in a New World.” 


g DUMAC, which manages Duke’s en- 
dowment and other investment assets, 
achieved a return of 25.6 percent on the 
university's investments in the past fiscal 
year. DUMAC'’s annual return was the third 
highest among the twenty-five large U.S. 
university endowments with which it typi- 
cally compares its performance, based on 
preliminary data. The investment returns 
and new gifts to the university’s endowment 
brought its market value to $5.9 billion. 
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A Nap A Day 


n the third floor of Bostock Li- 

brary, in the Carpenter Reading 

Room, a student slouches back 

in his seat. His face leans heavily 
on his hand, and a curtain shades his 
face from the warm autumn sunlight 
pouring in through a nearby window. His 
stockinged feet are propped up on a sec- 
ond chair; his backpack rests under- 
neath. A copy of The Economist lies open 
in his lap. He sleeps. 

A few seats down, a young woman in a 
blue cardigan stares for several minutes 
at the same page of what appears to be a 
long, photocopied book chapter. She 
nods in and out, every once in a while 
sitting up straighter and letting her eyes 
drift over a few lines of text. After a 
time, she gets up and moves to an empty 
carrel, snaps on the attached desk lamp, 
and sets up her article and a notebook. 
She rests her head on both hands and 
steels herself for a fresh attempt. 

Witness the nap. Whether intentional 
or not, napping plays an important role 
in the lives of Duke students today. 

Some find that quick power naps in 
the middle of long reading or study ses- 
sions help to improve their focus. “When 
you're reading for three or four hours ina 
sitting, you need that twenty minutes to 
recharge,” says Adam Van Wart, a student 
in the master of theological studies pro- 
gram. “It’s inevitable.” 

For others, naps are necessary given 
busy academic and social schedules that 
often don’t allow for sufficient rest at 
night. A survey conducted in the fall of 
2006 through the National College 
Health Assessment reported that while 
roughly 68 percent of Duke students said 
they got a good amount of sleep four or 
fewer nights per week, only 32 percent 
said they got a good amount of sleep five 
or more nights per week. (“Good sleep” 
was defined as getting enough sleep to 
feel well rested in the morning.) 

Xavier A. Preud’ Homme, an assistant 
professor of clinical medicine at Duke 
whose research interests include sleep, 


server 


says that Duke’s move in 2004 to abolish 
8 a.m. classes, moving back the start of the 
day, represents a laudable juncture of aca- 
demic and evidence-based information about 
how the body works. “We know that the in- 
ternal clock in young adults goes through a 
change. They begin naturally to go to bed 
late. This happens transiently and pre- 
dictably in teens and young adults—they 
don’t do it just to bug their mothers.” 

Even an extra half hour or forty-five min- 
utes of sleep in the morning helps students 
in this life stage get to class feeling alert 
and ready to face the stress of an academic 
day. But in spite of such healthy shifts, 
America remains a country in a chronic 
state of sleep deprivation. “A leading cause 
of daytime sleepiness is the American trend 
of wanting to be performing at one’s best all 
the time, wanting to live many lives in one 
lifetime—and so they are curtailing the 
normal amount of sleep,” Preud’Homme says. 

Researchers used to think that eight hours 


“| do think about going to the 
back room at work and putting 
my head down for a minute. 
But it’s so taboo to be tired! 

| think napping makes a lot 
more sense than dragging your 
feet the whole day.” 


a night was enough, but recent research in- 
dicates that there are far more people who 
need more than eight hours than those who 
need fewer. Still, facing academic deadlines 
and social pressures, students, like other 
Americans, don’t always have time to fit in 
a full eight, nine, or ten hours at night. 

So they nap. 

An afternoon nap seems to make scientific 
sense, Preud’Homme says. Human beings 
have a biphasic sleep pattern: that is, an in- 





Off to dreamland: Junior David Tapke naps in Bostock’s Carpenter Reading Room 


ternal clock that signals a need to sleep in 
midafternoon and then again in the even- 
ing. Give in to that urge, experts say, and 
you will reap benefits of increased alertness, 
productivity, creativity—even happiness. 

But once you commit to the art of nap- 
ping, don’t plan too long a siesta. Sleep is a 
complicated business consisting of several 
stages. “The art of napping is to limit it to 
twenty minutes to prevent entering the 
deep stages of sleep,” Preud’Homme says. 
“When you remain in light sleep, you are 
refreshed, but it doesn’t impair your night- 
time sleep cycle. One of the functions of 
sleep is to recover. It also serves to encode 
what you learn.” Exceed twenty minutes, 
and you'll be rudely awakened from the 
deep stage of sleep, and end up feeling 
cranky and disoriented. 

The library is just one of the places that 
students refresh themselves. A highly unsci- 
entific survey published on the student 
affairs website found students’ other favorite 
spots to be their own rooms, the basement 
of the Teer Engineering Library, and the 
couches in the Bryan Center. 

Sophomore Sarah Takvorian naps in 
public places when necessary, but says she 


prefers to sleep in the comfort of her own 
dorm room. She’s developed a reputation 
among her friends as a prolific napper, often 
taking two a day. Sometimes college feels 
like a competition among her peers to see 
who can thrive, or at least get by, on the 
least amount of sleep, she says. But she 
doesn’t play that game. “Even if I’m getting 
an adequate amount of sleep by other peo- 
ple’s standards, I still nap.” 

Napping, Takvorian acknowledges, is a 
good tool for catching up on sleep and for 
reducing stress; it’s also a great procrastina- 
tion technique. She says the college sched- 
ule, with classes distributed throughout the 
days and weeks with long breaks between, is 
very nap-friendly, but she worries about life 
after Duke. “I’m actually terrified that I 
won't be able to nap, and that I’ll have to 
adopt a regular person’s sleeping habits.” 

On the other side of that equation is 
Christine E. Leach 07, who fondly remem- 
bers napping on the quad outside Duke 
Chapel. Working for Blackrock, an asset 
management firm in New York, she’s found 
that for a newly minted financial profes- 
sional, sleep deprivation is the norm. 

“All my friends and my roommates are in 





that same boat,” Leach says. “We’re only 
sleeping five or six hours a night during the 
week, and staying out until four in the 
morning on the weekends. 

“T do think about going to the back room 
at work and putting my head down for a 
minute. But it’s so taboo to be tired! I think 
napping makes a lot more sense than drag- 
ging your feet the whole day.” 

Napping is not necessarily always a good 
thing, sleep experts emphasize. Someone with 
insomnia may find that sleeping during the 
day makes nighttime wakefulness even worse. 
Ina 1996 study, Dan G. Blazer, a psychiatric 
geriatrician at Duke Medical Center, found 
that older people who napped didn’t live as 
long, perhaps, he says, because their nap- 
ping has something to do with not sleeping 
well at night as a result of underlying med- 
ical problems. Even for younger people, day- 
time sleepiness and napping can indicate an 
underlying pathology such as sleep apnea, 
or mental-health issues such as depression. 

To that end, the Duke Student Health Cen- 
ter, in 2005, opened the Oasis, an on-cam- 
pus space for students to use for respite. Fur- 
nished with two automatic massage chairs, 
comfortable furniture, a soothing fountain, 
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plants, and even an aquarium, it can be a 
nice place for a quick snooze. 

“It’s a relaxation space,” says Kevin J. 
Harrell, a health education specialist for 
the health center and director of the 
Oasis. “Students meditate here, and we 
offer counseling for stress management, 
relaxation techniques, and sleep hygiene. | 
see more people who have difficulty with 
sleep related to stress and anxiety than 
anything else. | teach them about the ben- 
efits of getting enough sleep. 

“Often they just want to talk to some- 
body about stress management. | think 
that there are more students who are 
seeking help and understand that they 
don’t have to go without sleep.” 

Of course, not every Duke community 
member favors naps. Laura Barnard, a mas- 
ter of divinity student, says she avoids 
the practice. “I always feel like I’m going 
to miss something,” she says. “When I was 
young, I even hated naps.” Forced to take 
a daily nap after her older sister had 
grown out of it, Barnard would make her 
family “promise they wouldn’t do any- 
thing fun while I was sleeping.” 

She acknowledges that, on occasion, 
she'll try to fit in a nap out of sheer ne- 
cessity—tfor example, after a late night out 
followed by an early morning at church. 
But even in those cases, she says, daytime 
sleep doesn’t come easy. “If I allow myself 
an hour for napping, it might take me 
half of that time just to fall asleep. It 
becomes an entirely frustrating process.” 
She never falls asleep reading. It always 
has to be a conscious act. When she does 
fall asleep, she’!l often wake up groggy. 

Sitting on the chapel steps, she gazes 
out at the quad, where two young women 
lie on the grass, apparently asleep, one 
with her head on top of a book. “I’m in- 
credibly jealous of these people who can 
take a twenty-minute power nap and 
wake up refreshed,” she admits. “Even 
outside, with all the noise. It’s really in- 
comprehensible to me.” 


—Catherine O’ Neill Grace 


Grace is a freelance writer in Buffalo, 


New York. 
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Sending the Right Message 


Martin Binks is director of behavioral health 
and the research director at the Duke Diet & 
Fitness Center, a multidisciplinary, residential 
weight-loss program. He is also an assistant 
professor in the division of medical psychology 
at Duke and co-author of The Duke Diet. 

This past fall, Binks wrote a series of news- 
paper op-eds that were highly critical of 

The Biggest Loser and other reality-television 
shows structured as team weight-loss 
competitions. In the shows, competitors are 
placed on restrictive diets and grueling 
exercise regimens. 


What’s wrong with The Biggest Loser? 


One of the major issues when you’re 
sensationalizing any issue is that you lose 
some valuable facts. These shows may 
occasionally mention healthy or moderate 
messages, but then they negate this with 
these dramatic scenes of fitness trainers 
screaming in the ear of participants and 
pushing on their back when they’re trying 
to do pushups. They make people who are 
severely obese run up ten flights of stairs 
or to the point of collapse on a treadmill. 
This is not only harmful but also of little 
long-term benefit. 

I think my problem with these programs 
is the message that they’re giving to the 
masses that are watching—that it’s neces- 
sary to push yourself to near-collapse when 
exercising, that anything short of huge 
weight losses signifies failure, and that it’s 
somehow motivating and acceptable to 
belittle people in front of others. 


What effect does that approach to weight loss have? 


Our experience has shown us that the 
majority of people who do these overly 
restrictive, overly intensive approaches find 
it difficult to sustain the effort and ulti- 


mately aren’t successful. Nobody’s going to 
de able to keep up the level of activity that 
they’re depicting in these shows over the 
long term. What we promote at the Duke 
Diet & Fitness Center is not a “thank-God- 
that’s-over approach” to exercise. Rather, 
we encourage people to find activities they 
can do comfortably, possibly enjoy, and 
maintain for a lifetime. A great goal is to 
start by trying to work toward adding 10,000 
steps to your day. The same moderate view 
is true for food, whether it’s cutting back on 
portions, or trying to eat a few more vegeta- 
bles. That’s something that somebody looks 
at and thinks, “I can do that.” 


Obviously these shows are popular at least in part 
because of what is seen as compelling human 
drama. And some participants do lose a lot of weight. 


My intent in writing and talking about this 
subject is not to diminish the success of 
these participants or the viewers who are 
inspired by watching. I’m thrilled that 
somebody was able to lose 200-odd pounds 
and that they’re feeling better and happier. 
It is wonderful that some viewers could 
weed through the hype and all of the nega- 
tive messages and find some reasonable 
lasting philosophies. 

But it doesn’t take a genius to know 
that putting a group of overweight people 
in a room full of food and goading them 
into overeating is humiliating. I do under- 
stand the need for drama. If it’s so boring 
that nobody’s going to watch it, they won’t 
reach anybody. But they just went so far 
over the top. One person that responded 
to my op-ed said that they felt The Biggest 
Loser was very tastefully done and it was 
in no way comparable to the other reality 
shows. And I thought, just because they’re 
not making people eat worms, like that 
other reality show, that doesn’t mean that 
it’s tasteful. 


In your opinion pieces, you've talked about parallels 
between the messages in these television series 
and other commercial messages. 


The public is bombarded with negative, 
unhealthy weight-loss messages. If you look 





Binks: moderation proponent 


at the budgets that are available to unhealthy 
weight-loss messages—either through over- 
the-counter weight-loss aids that have no 
proven efficacy or safety testing, or the fad 
diets that are out there—it’s practically a 
billion-dollar industry. The advertising clout 
isn’t there behind healthier approaches. 








So how do you get out a positive weight-loss message? 


I think it’s up to people in the field to put 
the healthy information out there at every 
opportunity. One way we do so is in the 
popular media. And the popular media has 
answered. Many television news outlets, 
newspapers, and magazines regularly ask for 
input from various medical centers around 
the country on content, which is a more 
recent evolution. My colleagues and I also 
provide public educational sessions and 
train community-based medical providers 
to help make the science-based messages 
more accessible to the average person. 





Butch Usury 


This also involves overcoming the power of those 
advertising dollars. 


In terms of the weight-loss aids, somebody 
has to step up and start saying, you can’t 
make these false claims. I know that tech- 
nically there are mechanisms in place in 
the consumer reporting realm, but in the 
weight-loss arena, you regularly see pills for 
this and pills for that that have no medici- 
nal value whatsoever. You don’t see this 
with other medical conditions. Weight loss 
seems to be held to a different standard. 

I think that speaks to the issue that it 
seems to be okay in our society to exploit 
obesity and to perpetuate negative stereo- 
types about obese people. There are themes 
in The Biggest Loser programs or some of the 
others that subtly, or maybe not so subtly, 
play into pervasive stereotypes. For example, 
on the program they put the contestants in 
front of a bunch of food to tempt them to 
lose control. But we know that obesity is not 


about gluttony. Taking in 100 calories a day 
more than you burn will lead to a ten-pound- 
a-year weight gain. That’s not gluttony, 
that’s just life. They depict the contestants 
as needing to be yelled at and ridiculed to 
do exercise under the assumption that they 
are just “lazy” —another common stereo- 
type. There is an underlying subtext that 
perpetuates the myth that people who strug- 
gle with weight are weak-willed. 

I know that people say they’re getting in- 
spired by this show, but I can’t help but be 
skeptical, given the stereotypes that exist 
out there in the world in terms of discrimi- 
nation against obese people in school set- 
tings, in employment settings, in public 
places. Subtle discrimination like chairs that 
don’t fit, with arms that are too narrow in 
doctors’ offices, or being denied insurance 
or appropriate medical care due to your 
weight—all of which are well-documented 
in the research literature. To combat that 
sort of pervasive acceptance of weight dis- 
crimination requires an equally pervasive 
positive weight acceptance message. 


But to some extent, don’t people have to take 
responsibility for their own health and for making 
the decision not to eat those 100 calories? How do 
you balance maintaining a positive message with 
promoting personal responsibility? 


It’s a delicate balance sometimes. Too often 
people think that they have to really be 
hard on themselves and not accept them- 
selves in order to change. We try to help 
people to balance this, to understand that, 
maybe I’m not where | want to be right 
now, but weight’s only part of who I am. 
Too often people judge their self-worth by 
the number on the scale. But you’re more 
than the sum of your pounds. We get them 
to say, “I’m a good father or mother, a won- 
derful daughter or son, an accomplished 
employee. | have so many good features.” 
You don’t have to hate your body in order 
to improve it. 

It’s okay for them to say, “I’d like to be a 
healthier weight,” and figure out the steps 
to getting there. We help them to celebrate 
the steps along the way. 

—Jacob Dagger 
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RELIGIOUS LIFE AT A CROSSROADS | 3y Bridget Booher 


nan overcast Wednesday morning, a half-dozen people 


from myriad backgrounds practice Buddhist meditation 


in the quiet stillness of the Duke Chapel crypt. Upstairs 


in the Memorial Chapel, a devout Christian prays next 


to an occasional churchgoer during a nondenominational worship 


service, offered every weekday morning throughout the academic year. 


Later that afternoon, students gather at the Freeman Center for Jewish 


Life to plan Sukkoth and Simchat Torah activities, while Muslim 


students meet with a Durham imam to plan 
a campus-wide celebration and meal to mark 
the end of Ramadan. 

In some ways, Duke maintains strong ties 
to its origins in the Methodist church. Two- 
thirds of the thirty-six-member board of 
trustees is approved by the United Metho- 
dist Church, twelve each from the North 
Carolina Conference and the Western North 
Carolina Conference. Duke Divinity School, 
founded in 1926 as the first of the universi- 
ty’s graduate professional schools, is one of 
thirteen seminaries founded and supported 
by the Methodist church. And Bibles are 
still offered to all graduating seniors at com- 
mencement. 

Yet the population of Duke today is far 
more ethnically and geographically diverse 
than ever before. Naturally, many students 
arrive on campus with strongly held reli- 
gious beliefs not unlike those of Duke stu- 
dents a generation ago and connect with 
like-minded classmates through worship 


services and social activities. Others grow 
up exposed to a wide range of cultural and 
religious expressions—or none at all—and 
don’t align themselves with any one set of 
beliefs. Still others belong to major world 
religions such as Hinduism or Islam that 
have historically not had high visibility or 
presence at Duke. Once here, the increased 
exposure—from peers and professors—to 
other theological beliefs and practices, and 
a concomitantly sharpened awareness of 
global instability fueled by religious con- 
flict, has led many young adults to consider 
the significance of faith—in their own lives 
and in the lives of their classmates. 

As students explore questions of religious 
meaning and identity through informal con- 
versations and organized gatherings, uni- 
versity administrators are pondering the role 
of religion both on campus and in an in- 
creasingly interconnected world. How do 
international Arab-Israeli tensions play out 
at Duke? What do the towering spires and 





Gothic splendor of the chapel represent to 
economically disenfranchised neighbor- 
hoods in Durham? Is Duke a welcoming 
environment for those who worship God, 
Allah, Brahma—or no deity at all? 

“Duke was established in the mainline 
liberal Protestant tradition, in an era when 
it was possible to imagine that that tradition 
would continue to be the dominant one,” 
says the Rev. Samuel Wells, dean of the 
chapel and research professor of Christian 
ethics. “But that era is over.” 

The increasingly heterogeneous nature of 
religion on college campuses nationwide can 
cause sharp divides. Baylor University con- 
tinues to be embroiled in disputes over the 
teaching of intelligent design. At Dartmouth 
College, a Christian student speaking at the 
2005 convocation sparked outrage when he 
said that Jesus “is the solution to flawed 
people like corrupt Dartmouth alums.” And 
at the College of William and Mary, Presi- 
dent Gene Nichol created a stir when he 
ordered a cross that had been on the altar of 
the college chapel since 1940 removed be- 
cause it “sends an unmistakable message that 
the chapel belongs more fully to some of us 
than others.” 

At Duke, there have been relatively few 
tensions between disparate ethnic and reli- 
gious groups. The most recent exception was 
in 2004, when the Palestinian Solidarity 
Movement held its national conference on 
campus, resulting in a wide range of protests 
and passionate discussions about the Israeli- 
Palestinian conflict, academic freedom, and 








As students explore questions of religious meaning and identity through informal 


conversations and organized gatherings, university administrators are pondering 


the role of religion both on campus and in an increasingly interconnected world. 
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Tanbeena Imam, senior 


Trinity, North Carolina 
Religious affiliation: Islam 


ned The Chronicle and saw a full-page ad 
t was hard for me 

throughout my life. After that, 
intent of trying to 





terrorism. (Launched in 2002, the PSM is a 
mostly campus-based network of groups in 
North America that endorses divestment 
from Israel and an end to U.S. aid to Israel, 
among other points. ) 

Since then, the campus has been surpris- 
ingly free of religious tensions. That could 
change in an instant, of course—an editori- 
al in The Chronicle or a contentious speaker 
could set off heated exchanges over reli- 
gious divides. But for now, the climate seems 
to be one of acceptance of, and respect for, 
the variety of religious beliefs and practices 
within the Duke community. 

Before coming to Duke, sophomore Chris- 
tina Booth regularly attended Sunday wor- 
ship services with her family at Atlanta’s 
First Presbyterian Church. During freshman 
orientation, “I met a much more diverse 
crowd than I expected,” Booth says. “For ex- 
ample, | never knew a Muslim in high school, 
so | hadn’t really thought about Christian- 
Muslim relations.” 

Booth’s roommate, Shyamlee Patel, was 
reared by Hindu parents in New York, at- 
tended predominantly Jewish schools, and 
celebrated Shabbat and Hanukkah more 
frequently than the Hindu festival Diwali. 
In elementary school, she envisioned that a 
national flag representing her various iden- 
tities would be a combination of the U.S., 


Indian, and Israeli flags. “I’m much more of 
a practicing Jew than a Hindu, but many of 


my concrete beliefs about life are rooted in 
Hinduism,” says Patel. “My mom calls me a 
‘Hinjew.’” 

Booth and Patel both became involved in 
the Interfaith Dialogue Project (IDP), a 
nearly decade-old initiative co-sponsored 
by the Kenan Institute for Ethics and Duke 
Chapel to foster awareness of religious plu- 
ralism and diversity. Booth was the instruc- 
tor this past fall for the IDP “Religious 
Traditions and Interfaith Dialogue” house 
course, which explores such topics as the 
concept of jihad in Islam, Iranian wedding 
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ceremonies, the status of women in various 
world religions, violence in the name of God, 
and sexuality and spirituality. (House cours- 
es are half-credit, pass-fail courses that serve 
as a bridge between students’ academic and 
residential lives.) Booth also led weekly 
Bible study groups for first-year women 
through her membership in Campus Cru- 
sade for Christ. 

“IDP and Campus Crusade for Christ are 
two groups that you wouldn’t think would 
be allies,” says Booth, who is considering 
becoming a physician or a minister. “I be- 
came involved in IDP because | was curious 
about Judaism, since it has the same roots as 
Christianity, but also about Hinduism and 
other non-Western religions, because I’d 
never really thought about them before. | 
studied Latin in high school, and it helped 
me in a number of other areas academically. 
That’s the way I see IDP: The more I learn 
about other religions, the more I under- 
stand and appreciate my own faith, and that 
makes me a better Christian.” 

Gaining a deeper appreciation for one’s 
own religion can also happen serendipitous- 
ly. Elissa Lerner came to Duke from New 
York’s Forest Hills neighborhood, a commu- 
nity with a historically large Jewish popula- 
tion. “Freshman year | met plenty of friends 
who had never met a Jew before and were 
totally baffled by what keeping kosher 
entailed or how Jewish services work,” says 
Lerner. She recalls her roommate’s reaction 
when she started working on a Torah read- 
ing for Rosh Hashanah. “She was amazed 
when I| showed her what a Torah looks like 
and how to chant the words. 

“She told me that, until she met me, her 
knowledge of Judaism extended to some 
vague ideas about the High Holidays, the 
Holocaust, and a general connection of Is- 
rael to Judaism.” With Jews making up 10 
percent of the undergraduate student popu- 
lation, Lerner, a senior majoring in religion 
and theater studies, says that coming to Duke 
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“helped contextualize the fact of a Jewish 
minority, a fact easily lost along the high- 
ways of Westchester and Long Island.” 

Duke’s undergraduate Jewish population 
is similar to that of Vanderbilt University, 
but is not as robust as institutions of similar 
size such as Tulane and Emory universities, 
where nearly a third of the student popula- 
tions is Jewish. The private universities with 
the highest percentage of Jewish students— 
New York, Boston, and Cornell—are all in 
the Northeast. 

Michael Goldman, rabbi for Jewish life at 
Duke and the university’s Jewish chaplain, 
says that Lerner’s experience is not unusual. 
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id W alKefr, senior 
Franklin, Tennessee 
Religious affiliation: Roman Catholic 


Most common misperception about your faith: 
“My personal favorite is also one of the most amusing. When | find myself at a party, I'll sometimes 
run into someone who is pleasantly surprised to find that, just like the majority of students, | also 





enjoy the social scene, parties, and of course, basketball. I’m not sure if it doesn’t occur to them 


i] 


that we're all college students, too, but it’s not offensive at all. People just categorize members of 


a religious organization as a little more withdrawn, in the same way t 








hat some fraternities are 


categorized as wild partiers, even if that description is without merit.” 


“Jewish students at Duke are usually from conference. (See news.duke.edu/mmedia/fea- 
tures/psm/ for additional background.) “That 


was a very difficult time,” he says. “Muslims 


one of two backgrounds. They are here from 
urban and suburban communities with a 
high Jewish population, and they didn’t have 
to think very hard about what it means 


and Jews and Arabs and Jews were breaking 
off friendships over it. But quietly, over the 
to be Jewish. Or they are from small towns _ past three years, | have seen those divisions 
in the South where they might have been mend.” In February of last year, for example, 
one of the only Jewish students, and they the Freeman Center, the chapel, and the di- 
see Duke as more of a cosmopolitan setting  vinity school co-sponsored “The Paths that 
where they can make their mark at a place Lead to Peace,” an interfaith dialogue with 
with a substantial Jewish presence.” Archbishop Elias Chacour, a three-time 
Goldman says that the Duke community Nobel Peace Prize nominee known for his 
has made great strides toward healing the | work promoting peace between Palestinians 
religious and political divides that resulted and Israelis; Rabbi Jeremy Milgrom, co- 
founder and co-director of Clergy for Peace; 
and Mohamad Bashar Arafat, founder and 


president of Civilizations Exchange and Co- 


from the Palestinian Solidarity Movement 


operation Foundation. 

“Duke is going through a collective faith 
journey,” says Goldman. “We are all learn- 
ing how to explore and be at home in our 
faith while learning about our neighbors. 
And when I say faith, I mean faith as it is 
tied up in politics, religion, and culture.” 

After spending most of his life in New 
York—he received his rabbinical ordina- 
tion and his master’s in Jewish philosophy 
from the Jewish Theological Seminary— 
Goldman admits he had his own mispercep- 
tions about other faiths before moving to 
the South. “I didn’t understand anything 
about Evangelical Christianity. | didn’t know 
how much diversity there was among Prot- 
estants. And I didn’t know there was such a 
thing as a liberal Southern Baptist.” 


ighty percent of all college freshmen 
say they attended religious services 
during the previous year, according 
to a study of the spiritual lives of 
college students, conducted from 2003 to 
2007 by the Higher Education Research 
Institute at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. Roughly the same number also 
said they discussed religion with friends and 
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family. More than two-thirds pray, and four 
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Kaywe Mentore, senior 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
Religious affiliation: Presbyterian 
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in ten consider it “very important” to follow 
religious practices. Statistics for Duke fresh- 
men essentially mirror these figures. 

Still, in the competitive environment of 
Duke, where academic achievement and 
personal accomplishment are hallmarks of 
success, some students say that they tend to 
compartmentalize or downplay the religious 
aspect of their identity. 

Before she matriculated, Amanda Earp ’05, 
a native of Greensboro, helped build houses 
for the poor during church mission trips to 
Mexico. As an undergraduate she launched 
a Bible study group in her Kappa Alpha 
Theta sorority, attended Durham’s Black- 
nall Presbyterian Church with her boyfriend 
(now fiancé) Brian Diekman B.S.E. ’05, and 
helped launch Common Ground, a student- 
run program that explores the intersections 
of race, gender, class, sexuality, faith, cul- 
ture, and ethnicity. 

“Sometimes it feels like you are in the mi- 
nority if you are a person of strong faith at 
Duke,” says Earp, now in her first year at 
Duke Divinity School. “Things like getting 
good grades or being involved with your 
sorority are activities that are encouraged. 
With religion, there seemed to be an under- 
lying fear [among my peers] that I was going 
to oppose or judge someone negatively be- 
cause of my religion.” 

Sophomore Jessie O’Connor was baptized 
in the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints when she was eight years old. Like 
Earp, she says that her religious affiliation 
elicits curiosity from her friends and class- 
mates. She’s become adept, she says, at coun- 
tering people’s misperceptions about the 
Mormon faith. O’Connor, a Latina from 
Miami who aspires to be a clinical psychol- 
ogist, says that high-school acquaintances 
asked her why she would pursue a Duke ed- 
ucation since “Mormon women are expect- 
ed to have a lot of children.” 

Even so, sometimes her conservative moral 
convictions have put her at odds with her 
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peers. “Once in a Spanish class we watched 
a film that was rated R,” she explains, “and I 
was uncomfortable watching the sex scenes.” 

Craig Kocher M.Div. ’01, associate dean 
of the chapel and director of religious life, 
says he often hears similar comments from 
students trying to figure out how to live a 
purposeful life in the midst of a culture that 
sends conflicting messages about what it 
means to be an adult. “This generation longs 
for deep and meaningful connections,” he 
says. “But being intentional about practicing 
one’s faith is often at odds with the domi- 
nant narrative of what it means to be a Duke 
student, and that can create tensions.” 

Even when part of a vibrant, supportive 
religious community, students still struggle 
to reconcile their faith with competing cul- 
tural forces. Approximately 20 percent of 
students identify themselves as Catholic, 
making it the second-largest religious com- 
munity at Duke, after the various Protestant 
denominations. Roman Catholic priest Jo- 
seph Vetter—known to students as Father 
Joe—says that new students encounter a 
social environment that tests even the most 
devout. 

“The students who come to Duke usually 
were smarter than everyone else at their 
high school, and then they come here and 


“Students become part of a 

herd of people where everyone 

is trying to fit in and be cool. 
And part of that [social] message 
is that you have to drink and have 
sex to be accepted. This can 
become a spiritual challenge. 

Am I spiritual or sexual? Do I 


drink or do I pray?” 


everyone is just as smart as they are, or may- 
be more so,” he says. “They become part of a 
herd of people where everyone is trying to 
fit in and be cool. And part of that [social] 
message is that you have to drink and have 
sex to be accepted. 

“This can become a spiritual challenge,” 
he continues. “Am I spiritual or sexual? Do 
I drink or do I pray? And their lives are 
moving so fast that they don’t have time to 
process what they are experiencing.” 


or students who want that time to 

process and to determine where their 

religious commitment might take 

them, a program called PathWays 
creates an environment in which they can 
grapple with questions of meaning and pur- 
pose in the context of their Christian faith, 
while also putting that faith to work. 

Heading toward downtown Durham from 
West Campus, Duke University Road turns 
into West Chapel Hill Street, and you enter 
the West End neighborhood, which includes 
a Catholic church and an Islamic mosque. 
Across the street from a car-detailing busi- 
ness, a bright, renovated house with com- 
fortable chairs on its large front porch shows 
no remaining vestiges of its previous life as a 
boarding house frequented by drug users 
and dealers. 

This is the PathWays house, home to 
Lilly Fellows, recent Duke graduates who 
are committed to living and working for a 
year in a poor Durham community. With 
funding from the Lilly Foundation and sup- 
port from Duke Chapel, the PathWays pro- 
gram includes courses, summer internships, 
postgraduate fellowships, and a “vocational 
discernment” component that combines men- 
toring and reflection. 

Amanda Earp was a Lilly Fellow the year 
between earning her bachelor’s and enter- 
ing divinity school. As a person of strong re- 
ligious faith, she says she had high expecta- 
tions going into the experience. “I liked the 
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idea of living intentionally in a community 
where I was able to live as a Christian on the 
outside, not just on the inside,” she says. 

PathWays is one of the most visible re- 
cent initiatives designed to enable a student 
with religious convictions to contemplate 
a life of service. This outreach effort dove- 
tails with Duke’s evolving perspective on 
the role of religion in its relationship with 
Durham and other communities beyond its 
walls. The PathWays house includes office 
space for a community minister, a Duke 
Chapel staff position created in 2006. Plac- 
ing a community minister and the Path- 
Ways house in a neighborhood with both a 
rich historical heritage and the social blights 
of crime and drugs was intentional. The 
idea, says Wells, the dean of the chapel, is 
to make a socially disadvantaged neighbor- 
hood and the chapel more visible to one 
another, “to build trust and understanding 
through friendship, rather than seeing poor 
neighborhoods [solely] as a problem that 
needs to be solved.” 

PathWays has also become one of the 
models for the kind of decentralization of 
religion that the university is looking to cre- 
ate. The notion of moving Duke’s religious 
center away from the physical structure of 
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the chapel is one of many recommenda- 
tions that Wells and Kocher included in a 
report to President Richard H. Brodhead 
last spring, “The Chapel and Religious Life 
at Duke: Some Issues and Proposals.” Echo- 
ing the trend unfolding organically among 
students, Wells and Kocher noted the im- 
portance and imperative of engaging with 
other religions. 

“Twenty years ago, ‘religion’ at Duke (in 
relation to Religious Life) essentially meant 
mainline Protestantism, Roman Catholi- 
cism, and Judaism. Thus the mode of inter- 
action was ecumenical,” the report notes. 
“Today ‘religion’ includes all of the above, 
plus Eastern Orthodoxy, Islam, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, the plethora of Protestant para- 
church groups and the non-Trinitarian 
groups (Unitarians and Mormons). Thus 
the mode of interaction must be interfaith. 
In twenty years’ time, one must assume the 
scene will be even more diverse.” 

Recommendations to help the university 
make the transition from ecumenical to 
interfaith include the creation of a Faith 
Council comprising representatives from 
major world religions. In addition to Wells 
and Kocher, the other participants represent 
Judaism, Roman Catholicism, mainline Prot- 
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estantism, evangelical Protestantism, Islam, 
and the Interfaith Dialogue Project. The 
group is seeking a Hindu representative. 

The council meets monthly during the 
academic year to study sacred and other sig- 
nificant texts from the major world reli- 
gions and to discuss such pressing global 
and campus issues as human rights, immi- 
gration, poverty, alcohol use, sexuality, and 
ethics and the environment. 

In a university setting such as Duke, there 
are conflicting and often incorrect assump- 
tions about the role that religion plays in 
the life of the community, says Wells. “One 
misperception is that religion is irrelevant,” 
he wrote in a newsletter to the Friends of 
Duke Chapel. “In a secular world, the only 
valid role for religion seems to be as a form 
of therapy, as a motivational force for per- 
sonal restraint or social improvement, or as 
a guarantee of quasi-ethnic loyalty. It is thus 
hard to imagine criteria by which any one 
religion might be more worthy of endorse- 
ment than any other.” 

A second misperception, he observed, is 
that religion is inherently dangerous. “Since 
the European wars of religion 400 years ago, 
the opinion has become widespread that if 
you leave people of faith alone together for 
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Roshen Sethna, junior 


Durham 
Religious affiliation: Hindu and Zoroastrianism 


Most common misperception about your faith: 

“Hinduism is commonly viewed as a polytheistic religion. My view of Hinduism is that there 

is one God (Bhagwan) but several personal ways of believing in and practicing the faith 

for that God.... A common‘misconception’ of Zoroastrianism is, ‘What is it?’| am a part of a group 
of Zoroastrians called Parsis that fled their lands (ancient Persia) and settled in India.” 





any length of time, they’ll kill each other. 
Contemporary religious practice gives a dis- 
turbing degree of validity to such misper- 
ceptions. In such a context, religious leaders 
must take active steps to show that they are 
pursuing truth and meaning in such a way 
that may often be unsettling but will never 
be violent.” 

Just as the student-driven Interfaith Dia- 
logue Project helps participants better un- 
derstand and appreciate their religious 
upbringing, the Faith Council provides a 
welcoming environment for people of di- 
verse backgrounds to explore the tenets of 
familiar and unfamiliar religions. All Faith 
Council representatives serve in advisory 
roles to student religious organizations, so 
the group serves as a conduit of sorts for 
intellectual and personal conversations about 
religion and spirituality. 

The Faith Council fills a critical void, 
according to Ted Purcell, one of two advisers 
to the Interfaith Dialogue Project. “When | 
was growing up, | heard Southern Baptists 
say that God doesn’t hear the prayers of 
Jews,” he says. “A lot of us got into interfaith 
conversations on our own to get past that 
kind of religious dogmatism. The Faith 
Council deepens participants in their own 
tradition; it’s about mutual enrichment, not 
proselytizing.” 

Abdul-hafeez Waheed has been the ad- 
viser to the Muslim Students Association 
since 1998, and represents Islam on the Faith 
Council. He says that in the past decade, 
and particularly in the wake of the 2001 ter- 
rorist attacks, Muslims have had both an 
opportunity and an obligation to educate 
others about Islam, the second-largest reli- 
gion in the world after Christianity. 

“Even before 9/11 we had built relation- 
ships in Durham,” says Waheed. He meets 
regularly with local leaders in the Christian 
and Jewish congregations “to help Durham 
residents build what Martin Luther King Jr. 
called ‘the beloved community,’ a society 


where discrimination, hunger, poverty, and 
homelessness do not exist.” In 2000, he notes, 
a campus visit by Nation of Islam leader 
Wallace Deen Mohammed was co-sponsored 
by fifteen different campus and community 
groups, from the Freeman Center for Jewish 
Life and the Black Campus Ministry to Dur- 
ham’s Immaculate Conception Catholic 
Church and the Ar-razzaq Islamic Center. 
“Islam is a beautiful religion that has been 
misunderstood,” says Waheed, who con- 
verted from the Episcopal faith thirty years 
ago. “God wants us to be a model for our 
religion and live and perform in that faith 
every day. A good Muslim is like a good 
Christian is like a good Jew—they are all 
focused on the good of their religion.” 
Despite the diversity of religious experi- 
ences available at Duke, many religious 
groups on campus operate out of shoeboxes 
and lack full-time staff members. Like many 
campus ministers and chaplains who pro- 
vide leadership to student groups, Waheed 
is not a Duke employee. He is paid a small 
stipend for his work, but makes a living sell- 
ing cars. His schedule, and the lack of office 
space, means that his availability to students 
is necessarily restricted. Some religious-life 
group leaders are appointed and funded by 
external entities such as the national Inter- 
varsity Christian Fellowship/USA or the Ro- 
man Catholic Diocese of Raleigh, while 
others serve in a strictly volunteer capacity. 


“When I was growing up, | 
heard Southern Baptists say 

that God doesn’t hear the prayers 
of Jews. A lot of us got into 
interfaith conversations on 

our own to get past that kind 


of religious dogmatism.” 


As interfaith conversations flourish and 
new religious configurations take hold, find- 
ing space for worship, social and cultural 
gatherings, and administrative and storage 
needs is increasingly problematic. 

In its search for quiet places on campus to 
meditate, for example, the Buddhist Students 
Association has augmented its weekly half- 
hour in the chapel crypt by borrowing the 
small prayer space of the Muslim students 
on Sunday evenings. Hindu and Baha’f stu- 
dents travel off campus to worship at local 
temples. 

With the exception of the Freeman Cen- 
ter, near East Campus, and the Episcopal min- 
istry, which has space on Central Campus, 
religious-life groups are housed in the base- 
ment of the chapel. Cobbled together out of 
former storage and heating equipment areas, 
the space features low ceilings, windowless 
offices, exposed pipes, and files stacked wher- 
ever there’s an available spot. 

Not surprisingly, many religious groups 
have sought other locations to accommo- 
date their needs and their numbers. Several 
have purchased and refurbished houses near 
East Campus. Wells says that addressing 
space needs presents a particular challenge. 
Rather than building alliances and promot- 
ing cross-fertilization, having religious 
groups dispersed across Duke and Durham 
could lead to a silo effect, where conversa- 
tions and collaboration become more diffi- 
cult, he adds. Yet economic factors all but 
preclude having one central location for all 
religious-life activity. 

“It’s very difficult to think about building 
one religious-life building because the needs 
of groups are so different,” says Wells. “For 
some groups, worship space is sacred and 
nontransferable, while others see a virtue in 
being able to worship anywhere. And no 
one really knows what religious life will 
look like in twenty years. We could spend 
the next ten years raising money for a build- 
ing that might easily become obsolete.” 
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ut your right hand on your 
right temple, and your left on your 
left temple. Now gently squeeze; 
don’t let up. 

Okay. Now you are ready for a conver- 
sation with Arlie Petters, the energetic, 
broadly smiling man in the striped short- 
sleeve shirt and comfortable brown slacks 
who has come to meet you at a Barnes & 
Noble café. Many topics will come up. He 
will wonder whether amoebas could join 
the conversation. He will suggest search- 
ing the solar system for tiny black holes as 
a practical business enterprise. And he 
will say things like, “I don’t see why reali- 






ty should contain only three spatial di- 
mensions.” Again with the beaming, cheer- 
ful smile. “Do you?” 

Now that he mentions it, maybe there 
are no good reasons for limiting reality to 
three spatial dimensions, but you are rather 
used to it that way, and ... it’s a good thing 
you didn’t order coffee, because you could 
not pick up the cup: You need both hands 
to hold your skull together. 

Perhaps Petters, a Duke professor of 
mathematics and physics, smiles so much 
because once he decided that he may have 
an entire extra physical dimension to work 
with, the usual limitations that make the 
rest of us so grumpy stopped pinching 
quite so tight. An additional dimension 
might enable him to be two places at once 
—saving money on daycare, perhaps, or 
at least making it easier to pick a child up 
there; or it might offer limitless extra 
time, or ... space, or ... something. 
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A mathematician’s search for 
evidence of tiny black holes could 
disprove Einstein’s general th 
of relativity—and open up a 













new dimension. py scott Huter 


But maybe Petters is so cheerful be- 
cause, if everything goes just right with a 
NASA satellite scheduled to launch any 
day now, it’s possible that his name will be 
forever linked to the physical evidence 
that disproves Einstein’s general theory of 
relativity. Or not exactly disproves Ein- 


» stein’s brilliant conflating of space, time, 


energy, and matter. “I would say that he 


missed something,” Petters says. Some- 
thing that, if it turns out to be true, “would 
give us a complete philosophical shift in 
our understanding of the physical world,” 
by proving that the physical universe has 
four, not three, spatial dimensions, mak- 
ing ours, when you include time, a five-di- 
mensional universe. “It’s a very exciting 
idea,” Petters says. 

He opens a clasp envelope and pro- 
duces a sheaf of scrawled notes on lined 
paper, including a simple graph: an X- and 
a Y-axis, on which a straight dashed line 
angles down from left to right, with a sine 
wave superimposed. “The telltale wiggle,” 
he calls it. 
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ere’s the idea. The Gamma- 

ray Large Area Space Tele- 

scope (GLAST), scheduled to be 
launched into Earth orbit by NASA in 
February, will spend its time looking at 
gamma rays, the most energetic form of 
light there is—billions of times more 
energetic than the waves our eyes can per- 
ceive; millions of times stronger than 
even X-rays. The result should be new 
information about things like pulsars and 
supernovae, the kind of unimaginably 
massive energy sources that emit gamma 
rays and exist at the very edge of our cur- 
rent understanding of physics. 

But with the new telescope, Petters and 
his colleague in this project, Charles Kee- 
ton, a Rutgers University astronomer, saw 
an opportunity to go even further. That 
graph that Petters produced, which he 
calls a “back of the envelope calculation,” 
resulted from a flurry of e-mail messages 
between the two a couple of years ago 
when they heard about the telescope. The 
graph represents how gamma rays would 
bend—the “wiggle” in the graph—if they 
happened to pass a tiny but massive object 
called a braneworld black hole. 

A black hole—not the braneworld kind, 
but the kind that most of us have heard 
of, even if we still don’t quite comprehend 
what it is—is a massive object like a star 
or many stars that has collapsed into an 
unimaginably small and dense space with 
a gravitational pull so strong that even 
light cannot escape it. Einstein’s theories 
predicted the existence of black holes, 


































since verified by scientists. A braneworld 
black hole is a special kind of black hole. 
It’s tiny, the size of an atomic nucleus or 
smaller, but has the mass of an asteroid. For 
now, its existence is theoretical. Proof will 
come only if a specific variant of the string 
theory of gravitation, which disagrees with 
Einstein’s theory, turns out to be true. 

But ignore that for a moment. For now, 
just keep in mind that Petters and Keeton 
want to look for the wiggle they predict 
they will find in the gamma-ray graph if 
the gamma rays happen to pass by one of 
those braneworld black holes. These wig- 
gles are the subject of Petters’ research. 

They’re caused by gravitational lensing, 
a process by which light (of any electro- 
magnetic wavelength) is bent in the warped 
conditions of space and time that occur 
near massive objects like planets, stars, or 
black holes. Einstein predicted this phe- 
nomenon, and it was first observed during a 
1919 total eclipse of the sun, when back- 
eround stars viewed directly past the dark- 
ened sun appeared slightly out of position. 
The sun’s mass had actually bent the rays 
of light from those distant stars. The phe- 
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Telltale wiggle: X-Y graph 
predicting how gamma rays 

would be affected when close 
enough to be bent by a braneworld 
black hole. Dashed line shows 
gamma rays unaffected by the 
black holes. Diagram courtesy of 
Arlie Petters and Charles Keeton 
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Petters loves the pragmatic elegance 
of braneworlds, a variant of string theory. 
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nomenon was regarded as a brilliant proof of 
the warping of space and time described in 
Einstein’s general theory of relativity. Such 
lensing, now better understood, thanks in 
part to Petters, can produce not only bent but 
also multiple images of distant objects. 
What’s more, objects with certain masses 
affect light of specific wavelengths accord- 
ing to specific signatures. Subjected to math- 
ematical analysis, these signature bends yield 
secrets about the objects that cause them. 

“Imagine dropping a pebble into a pond,” 
Petters says. The pebble generates waves, 
with peaks and valleys: Big rock, big waves; 
tiny pebble, smaller waves. That is, an object 
massive enough to be a gravitational lens 
leaves a signature pattern affecting a specif- 
ic wavelength of light. And those tiny black 
holes predicted by the braneworld theory 
would produce a wiggle in the specific elec- 
tromagnetic range that the GLAST will be 
measuring, once it’s in orbit. 

Okay, braneworld black holes. These cur- 
rently exist only on the blackboards of sci- 
entists who believe in a certain variation of 
string theory. String theory is a cosmologi- 
cal theory that considers the tiniest build- 
ing blocks of matter to be something like 
vibrating strings rather than particles. The 
mathematics of this complex model end up 
requiring additional dimensions for every- 
thing to work out, though in most versions, 
extra dimensions are treated as little more 
than convenient theoretical constructs. 

But a variant of string theory developed 
by Lisa Randall of Harvard University and 


Raman Sundrum of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity posits the universe we perceive as a 
sort of three-dimensional membrane (hence 
“braneworld”) floating in a multidimensional 
universe. Petters loves the pragmatic ele- 
gance: “In braneworld, what I like is that this 
fourth dimension extends to infinity. In other 
string-theory models, it’s this tiny, curled-up 
dimension,” kind of stuffed into an inex- 
pressibly small space like the end of a fiddle- 
head fern. In those models, the fourth dimen- 
sion doesn’t affect anything except strings. 
“They're not letting it loose,” he says. 

As he tries to explain the added spatial di- 
mension, he runs his fingers along the café 
tabletop. “Imagine we are beings that live 
only on this desk,” he says. That is, we’re 
two-dimensional beings, inhabiting this flat, 
two-dimensional space. “That’s not a limit 
of our eyes or ears, that’s a limit of our phys- 
ical existence.” His eyes grow large: “You can’t 
get off this table.” He cites the famous Vic- 
torian satire Flatland, a book about two-di- 
mensional creatures who receive a visit from 
a sphere and are simply unable to compre- 
hend its three-dimensionality. He thinks a 
minute, then takes an intellectual step back- 
ward, to first principles. 

“There are two acts of faith that go into 
science,” he says. The first is that “the phys- 
ical world is understandable to the human 
mind.” The second, that “you can model it 
mathematically—quantitatively.” 

Then we’re back to life on the tabletop. 
“That first postulate, that physical reality is 
accessible, is not quite right—not all of it. 
Think of an amoeba,” he says. “It’s a tiny 
entity that’s wiggling around on this desk,” 
in this essentially two-dimensional space. 
“Now think of our conversation. It com- 
pletely transcends that amoeba, because of 
its wiring.” That is, it completely lacks the 
capacity to perceive us: Living on its table- 
top, it’s going to think the universe has the 
limits of its perceptions. 

“Who are we to think we are any differ- 
ent than this amoeba in the full spectrum of 
reality?” Petters says. Just because we can’t 
think of where that fourth spatial dimen- 
sion would be, and lack the capacity to per- 
ceive it, doesn’t mean it’s not there. 

Charles Keeton, Petters’ partner in the pa- 


per they published about that telltale wiggle, 
cites a common way to try to imagine this 
extra dimension: “People often draw a piece 
of paper standing vertically,” he says. “The 
third dimension,” poking outward from 
both sides of the two-dimensional paper, “is 
perpendicular to both dimensions. Brane- 
world would have a fourth dimension per- 
pendicular to all three dimensions” that we 
now perceive. 

That’s about as good a description as any- 
body can come up with—we seem to be like 
those tabletop amoebas, doomed to our lim- 
ited understanding of reality. Still, take for 
comfort these words by perhaps the most 
famous journalist of our generation, uttered 
when she, too, was trying to comprehend a 
five-dimensional reality: “It had height, 


length, breadth,” she said, “and a couple of 


other things.” Those are the words of Lois 
Lane, describing Superman’s nemesis Mr. 
Mxyzptlk, who came from the fifth dimen- 
sion, wore a derby hat, and could be forced 
to return to his five-dimensional space only 
if tricked by Superman into saying his own 
name backwards. Looking at Mr. Mxyzptlk’s 
five-dimensional manifestation, Lane said, 
“made my head hurt.” 

But hard as it may be for two-dimensional 
comic-book characters, or even us three- 
dimensional types, to wrap our minds around 
spatial four-dimensionality, the point is that 
the braneworld model puts it there, and 
that Petters and Keeton have found a way 
to look for its signature through the data 
gathered by the GLAST satellite. 


That takes us back to the tiny black holes of 


braneworld. In an Einsteinian universe, black 
holes of that size could be created only in the 
conditions present at the dawn of the uni- 
verse, and any created then would have evap- 
orated by now. But according to the brane- 
world universe, they would not have evap- 
orated and so would still exist to put their 
signature juju on that gamma-ray vibration. 
If you find the interference pattern in the 
gamma rays, you've found a tiny braneworld 
black hole. That tiny black hole doesn’t fit 
in Einstein’s equations. Ergo, if you find the 
braneworld black hole, you demonstrate 
that the braneworld theory, not Einstein’s, 
is correct. And scientists will probably start 
spending a lot of time looking for ways to 
investigate a fourth spatial dimension. 
Petters leans back in his chair. “The way | 
look at this is, remember when we thought 
the world was flat?” He shakes his head. 
“Think of the poor elementary-school kids 
who will have to learn geometry into the 
fourth dimension.” He imagines possible 
consequences of a fourth spatial dimension, 







in the same way radio waves, green, above, are bent by the sun’s gravity in a 2 


wondering, for example, whether people 
will instantly try to develop weapons based 
on the incredibly high energy with which 
particles will move between dimensions. 
On the other hand, he recalls that in 
Flatland, a three-dimensional being—like 
you—could put a finger right into the mid- 
dle of a two-dimensional being—like a 
square—without penetrating its bound- 
aries: You could poke its insides without 
going through its “skin.” Similarly, a being 
from four spatial dimensions might be able 
to poke you in, say, the spleen—from the in- 
side. “But that’s like spooks, right?” Petters 
asks. “That’s like ghosts. You can run with 
this metaphor.” He smiles. “It’s almost like 
science fiction.” 

Yes, like science fiction. But tiny black 
holes the size of atomic particles, four spa- 
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tial dimensions, gravity bending light? That 
isn’t like science fiction. That stuff is all in a 
day’s work. 

Actually, Petters calls that stuff mathe- 
matical thinking, and it’s what he brings to 
the table with Keeton. A native of Belize, 
he emigrated to the U.S. as a teenager and 
in high school recognized that mathematics 
had “a beauty of its own.” His course was 
set: Hunter College, then MIT for his Ph.D. 
He describes mathematical thinking as 
abstract thinking that takes the elegance of 
pure thought and creates structures that 
eventually can be applied to reality. “You're 
dealing with very general structures that you 
don’t give any physical meaning to,” he says. 
“You just look at how these structures inter- 
act logically.” So you consider the relation- 
ship between speed and energy or between 
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mass and light o1 among the sides of a trian- constitute, say, one percent or so of the mys- 

gle, and you work out equations to represent — terious dark matter in the solar system (a 

those relationships. reasonable assumption), you do the math, 

“Then, in physical reasoning, you're look- and you discover that there ought to be some 
‘cial case,” he says. “It has m: 3,000 of these braneworld black holes i 

Ing at a special Case, he says. It has mass, it 9,000 of these braneworld black holes 1n our 

moves, it’s alive in that sense.” As you inves- — solar system—sixteen or so in our immediate 


tigate it, “sometimes you realize this isastruc- neighborhood, inside the orbit of Mars. 
ture you've already studied in your mathe- “There’s something mysterious that hap- 
matical reasoning, and so you import all that — pens,” Petters says. “You have all these math- 
structure and give it physical meaning.” ematical structures. If something has a four- 
He considers this connection something dimensional geography, you should see this 
of a miracle. “So in physical reasoning, be- wiggle. And then you do the calculation, 
=, cause it fits with the real world, you imagine and ... you get a prediction of 200 mega- 


» a braneworld black hole traveling across the — electron volts!” And then you can go look- 
> solar system.” But then you take your math- ing for a wiggle in that neighborhood, and 
= ematical structures, and you start calculat- maybe you find one, and if you do, you 
= ing, and you learn remarkable things. You change the philosophical foundation of the 





= take the belief that these tiny black holes perception of the world. 


Cosmic events: supermassive black hole in the 


galaxy Centaurus A, above: in Hubble telescope S O mM ew h e re ©) ut Via ral re 


view, below, light rays from a distant galaxy 
(blue halo) bend around a closer galaxy (white Black holes, large and small? Bodies so massive they bend light? 
center) directly in front of it Excuse us, but ... what? A few simple explanations may help. 


Black holes 

A black hole is the result of a massive object like a star collapsing to such a small size that it forms a “singularity” or force of 
unstoppable gravitational pull. (“Small” is relative in intergalactic terms; black holes can range from a few miles to a few million 
miles across.) The pull is so strong that nothing that ventures within a certain distance can escape. Everything within that 
distance—it’s called the “event horizon,” because events within it are beyond the horizon of any outside observer—is hidden, so 




















, we call the singularity a black hole. It’s the great cosmic bathtub drain, a Gravity Motel, so massive that even light checks in but 
doesn't check out. What happens to that stuff in there? “Unfortunately,” says Arlie Petters, professor of mathematics and physics, 
“the laws of physics break down at this drain hole, so we don’t fully understand what is going on there.” 
J Okay, those are the big ones. Now, tiny black holes. What exactly are they? 


Nowadays, from what scientists know, only vastly massive objects can collapse and become black holes, But in the hot, crazy 
{the dawn of the universe, objects of all kinds of masses could become black holes. In an Einsteinian universe, the 
iny black holes created at the dawn of time would have all evaporated by now, through thermal radiation—in essence, a cooling 

: Jown Via a quantum process called Hawking radiation (after the scientist Stephen Hawking). “Every object has a temperature, 

, ncluding black holes,” Petters says. Hawking developed an equation that tells, among other things, how quickly a black hole 
adiates heat. “Tiny black holes—atomic size or even smaller —in Einstein’s theory, radiate heat very fast, so that’s why they fizzle 
it quickly. Black holes in the Randall-Sundrum brane-world model have a different temperature law, making them evaporate 
nore slowly, so such tiny black holes may still exist today.” 
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What is gravitational lensing? 
When light passes by a massive object such as a star or even.a planet, the object’s gravitational 
pull is so strong that it actually bends the light passing by it. Think of photons as golf balls 


: = and the strong gravitational pull of a large object as a dip in the green. The photons keep going 
= generally where they were going, but their path is altered. 
a é 2 How come light is able to come close enough to a black 
y <= 


hole to be bent but not close enough to be pulled in? 

It's connected to that event horizon around black holes. There is a region just outside the event 
horizon called a photon sphere. Light that gets close to the photon sphere without going inside 
itis bent, and may even loop around the photon sphere many times before continuing on its path, but is not captured. However, 
light that gets too close to the photon sphere, even just grazing it, may be captured and loop around the sphere forever. “Light that 




















ri enters the photon sphere at an angle won't be able to get back out,” Petters says. “It will get pulled in, never to be seen again. 
’ , “The bent light that makes it to Earth will carry clues about the nature of the black hole,” he says. “The most energetic beams 
F will be accessible to NASA’s new GLAST telescope.” 


é —Scott Huler 
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hough it seems counterintuitive, 

abstract mathematical thinking keeps 

Petters tethered to reality. One rea- 
son the braneworld model attracts him is 
that it seems to work in the universe he per- 
ceives. Apart from their scrunching of the 
fourth spatial dimension, other string-theo- 
ry models don’t satisfy him because they 
would require as proof reactions that take 
place at energies so high that we likely won’t 
have the capacity to test them for thou- 
sands of years. “I’m drawn to models that at 
least have a chance of [being] observable in 
this astrophysical realm,” he says. “You have 
one life to live. I’m digging for gold in the 
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mountainside, and I’d rather dig where there’s 
a good chance you'll find it.” 

In fact, that’s what drew his gaze and 
Keeton’s to the sky, rather than to, say, the 
Large Hadron Collider, now being built 
near Geneva, Switzerland, in a circular tun- 
nel twenty-seven kilometers in circumfer- 
ence. The collider will accelerate particles 
to nearly the speed of light. Trying to create 
and observe a tiny black hole there would 
cost billions of dollars, and the result would 
be so small that it would instantly disap- 
pear. “So we took a different approach,” 
Petters says. “We said, You know, nature is 
supposed to create these things.” They did 
that back-of-the-envelope math. “We said, 
Here’s the signature, that’s the wiggle, and 
the GLAST satellite doesn’t cost billions of 





dollars.” He laughs. “So it’s a practical busi- 
ness decision.” 

How practical is hard to say. Three thou- 
sand of those tiny black holes floating 
around in our solar system seems like a lot, 
but remember: Each one is about the size of 
an atomic nucleus, and the GLAST satellite 
will be looking all over interstellar space. 
(And don’t worry—if one of those tiny black 
holes comes near, it’ll just float through the 
Earth, or you. “You have a lot of space,” Pet- 
ters says blithely, “between particles.”) 

Petters and Keeton now can do little 
more than wait and hope one of those black 
holes happens to float through the satellite’s 
field of vision while it’s looking at a gamma 
ray source—a staggering long shot at best. 
“Even if the theory is true,” says Keeton, 
“it’s very possible that we will not see it, 
because the black hole is not in the right 
place.” Petters dares to hope it might hap- 
pen “in my lifetime,” but he’s not making 
bets. Even if you dig where you think the 
gold is, there’s a lot of mountain and not 
much gold. Einstein predicted gravitational 
lensing in 1915, and it was proved in 1919; 
but in 1936, he predicted lensing that caused 
double images, and that wasn’t observed 
until 1979, 

But Petters draws inspiration from predic- 
tions made, and proved, before Einstein’s. “I 
go back to the way Neptune was discovered,” 
he says—in 1846. Trying to understand ir- 
regularities in the orbit of Uranus, mathe- 
maticians figured out not only that another 
planet would explain them but where that 
planet ought to be. They told astronomers. 
Mathematical thinking created a structure; 
physical observation went looking for it; 
and there, just where the mathematicians 
told the astronomers it ought to be, was Nep- 
tune. Maybe that’s why Arlie Petters smiles 
so much: He’s engaged, full time, in teasing 
secrets out of the universe. That’s what math- 
ematicians do. 

And, of course, even beyond the difficulty 
of hoping to stumble across impossibly small 
objects in the vastness of space, if in its search 
for braneworld black holes the GLAST 
comes up empty, there may be another ex- 
planation. “It could be,” Petters says, “that 
Einstein was right.” 

If so, he’ll be happy to explain it to you. 
Fortunately, there’s nothing difficult to un- 
derstand in Einstein. 


Huler is a writer and reporter whose fifth book, 
No-Man’s Lands: One Man’s Odyssey 
Through “The Odyssey,” will be published 

by Crown in March. He is also a frequent 
contributor to public radio. 
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Teaching for America, Training for Life 


t’s still dark, just after six in the morn 

ing, when Alex Baranpuria, dressed 

sharply in a red shirt, matching red tie, 

and black slacks, packs up a bagel with 
tofu, grabs the A train from Fulton Street in 
New York’s downtown Financial District, 
and heads up to 125th Street. From there 
it’s a quick subway transfer to 135th Street 
and St. Nicholas Avenue in Harlem. Just 
across the street from the subway stop is St. 
Nicholas Park; St. Nicholas, the patron 
saint of Dutch New Amsterdam, is also the 
patron saint of children. Facing the park is a 
middle school, which inhabits a building of 
generic-schoolhouse red brick relieved by 
some imposing entrance columns, called 
KAPPA IV. 

Baranpuria ’06 is in his second year with 
Teach For America, now the largest employer 
of recent Duke graduates. Formerly on a firm 
pre-med path, he teaches sixth-grade sci- 
ence at KAPPA IV, the fourth iteration of a 
model school begun by a Teach For Ameri- 
ca alumnus. The school’s principal, Briony 
Carr, is a product of the New York City 
Teacher Fellows program, which is roughly 
equivalent to TFA. She says nothing dis- 
courages Baranpuria, adding that she often 
leaves late in the evening and finds him still 
working on student assignments and lesson 
plans. “You can feel his passion when you 
walk into his room”—a passion for his sub- 
ject matter and his students alike. 

The school places unusual expectations 
on students and their parents, including an 
extended school day, from 7:30 in the morn- 
ing until four o’clock, two days a week. And 
it offers unusual opportunities, among them, 
field trips to colleges that are meant to 
excite interest in higher education. A “Com- 
mitment to Excellence” contract is signed 
by the parent, teacher, and student during 
orientation for incoming sixth-graders; it 
commits students to exemplifying scholarly 
behavior. KAPPA is an inner-city school, but 
it’s far from a typical inner-city school. 

Teach For America teachers like Baran- 
puria build on the legacy of Wendy Kopp; as 
a senior at Princeton University, she wrote 
a thesis that was the starting idea for TFA. 
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Appealing to the desire to make a difference and enjoying 
an enviable cachet, Teach For America has become unis employer of 


choice for more and more Duke students. 
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Committed to excellence: KAPPA IV 
sixth-graders with teacher Baranpuria 








From its origins in 1990, it now has a nation- 
wide scope, with Kopp as chief executive. 
Corps members work in urban and rural areas 
identified by the organization as showing an 
appreciable gap in educational achievement. 
They are paid directly by their school dis- 
tricts and receive the same salaries and ben- 
efits as other beginning teachers. In its pub- 
licity, the organization says the salary ranges 
from $25,000 in rural areas to $44,000 in 
cities. That’s hardly in the same universe as 
salaries for novices in investment banking. 
But TFA is a member of AmeriCorps, the 
national service network funded by the 
government, and corps members enjoy stu- 
dent-loan forbearance and receive stipends 
toward education expenses. 

New recruits go through a five-week sum- 
mer institute, which includes practice teach- 
ing, coaching, and discussion of classroom 
practices. They’re hired by school districts 
through state-approved alternative-certifi- 
cation programs. Most of those programs 
require new teachers to take courses toward 
official certification. 

Given the fervor of their commitment 
and the challenge of the work, TFA corps 
members might find solace in the slogans 
that fill the hallways of Baranpuria’s school. 
Signs promote success through effort—“Give 
the world the best you have and the best 
will come back to you”; “Success is meas- 
ured by the willingness to keep trying.” There 
is also a nutrition chart, explaining the ben- 
efits of whole grains, fruits, and vegetables. 
Alongside it is a drug-information chart, sum- 
marizing the effects of stimulants, steroids, 
and hallucinogens. A more engaging visual 
display is a photo gallery of the students. 
The majority of the students are Hispanic; 
most of the rest are African American. 

After he greets the security guard at the 
building’s entrance, Baranpuria, an avid run- 
ner, finds a serious hike, five flights up to his 
science classroom (there’s no elevator). Room 
505 has the familiar features of science in- 
struction: a small library of biology, chem- 
istry, and earth-science textbooks; posters 
describing forms of energy; a model of the 
solar system; a model of the anatomy of a frog. 
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“l’m making sucha 

big impact now. | know 
I’m making a change 

in the lives of every one 
of these students.” 


[he students walk silently to their seats 
and remain standing; they place green binders 
on the table in front of them and slip their 
backpacks underneath. Then Baranpuria 
leads them in a science chant. Shouting six- 
graders don’t exactly perform in harmonious 
unison, and the chant is hard to make out, 
but it begins: “Science explains how things 
are/Like food in digestion and gas in your 
car.” It goes on to name some scientists, 
notably including women, and ends, in a 
collective assertion of self-worth, “Through 
knowledge and wit, I will be able to rise.” 


Self-worth is clearly a guiding theme in » 


Baranpuria’s classroom. Even as the students 
are filing in, he’s calling out supportively: 
“Vanessa’s doing her job—beautiful.” “Thank 
you for being so quick and efficient.” “A 
minute and forty-five, and Rayshawn is ready 
to go.” “Excellent job, scholars.” 

Friction is the day’s lesson for Baran- 
puria’s three classes. He makes each table a 
demonstration station. Students rotate from 
station to station. They roll a toy car along 
a rug fragment, for example, or drop balls 
down inclined planes that are smooth and 
polished and, alternatively, coated with 
sticky vegetable shortening. One student 
solemnly expresses concern to a class visitor 
over New York Mayor Michael Bloomberg’s 
idea to impose a Halloween curfew. Still, he 
and his peers are uniformly upbeat about a 
class with a hands-on approach to studying 
science—including, earlier in the school 
year, growing mold on bread. 

For the lesson on friction, two classroom 
stations are set aside for special purposes. One 
is covered with cookies and donut holes pro- 
vided by Baranpuria. It’s meant to celebrate 
students who have earned a “VIP Card” for 
solid performance in meeting academic ex- 
pectations. The other has the students learn- 
ing about consensus-making, as they decide 
who at the school to reward with a public 
“shout-out.” Recording their reeommenda- 
tions on Post-it notes, many of them single out 
Baranpuria: “Thanks 4 giving us cool experi- 
ments. U Rock.” “Thanks for making science 
fun. Professor B., you are the best.” “Prefess. 
B.: Thank’s for running the place well.” And, 
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“Prof B., you are the best and the coolest.” 


During a brief pause between classes, Bar- 
anpuria talks about teaching. Teaching has 
been “the challenge of a lifetime,” he says. 
But it’s not just the satisfaction of perform- 
ing a social service that’s appealing to him; 
it’s also the promise of instant results. TFA 
is very measurement-minded. The organiza- 
tion boasts of providing “a toolkit to help 
corps members create a data-driven, stu- 
dent-achievement-focused classroom from 
day one,” with instructional plans tailored 
to state standards and the district’s curricu- 
lum, diagnostic tests, and other assessment 
and tracking tools. Baranpuria’s students 
know they'll be expected to master the prop- 
erties of matter, the kingdoms of life, and 
much more. And Baranpuria knows he’ll be 
judged on their mastery. 

“Pm making such a big impact now, and 
I couldn’t say that if I] were starting med 
school or grad school, or working as an I- 
banker,” he says. “I know I’m making a change 
in the lives of every one of these students.” 
Those words perhaps capture a generational 
outlook: In a Harris Interactive poll last 
year, a striking 97 percent of young people 
declared an interest in seeking work that “al- 
lows me to have an impact on the world.” 


W nfluencing life paths is the theme of an 

| early-evening meeting on Duke’s cam- 
pus, held around the time Baranpuria is 
starting his semester in New York: a 


Between-class counseling: 


Baranpuria checks in with a student 





Teach For America recruitment event. The 
room in Rubenstein Hall, part of the pub- 
lic-policy complex, is so packed that more 
folding chairs have to be dragged in. The 
start of the program is delayed while seventy 
or so students stand in line to add their 
names to a roster of attendees. While they 
wait, they nibble on mini egg rolls and vege- 
tables with dip, courtesy of the organization. 
Posters provided for the occasion urge them 
to “Join the movement to eliminate educa- 
tion inequality.” Directly across the hall is a 
recruitment meeting for Goldman Sachs; 
by comparison, it’s only modestly attended. 

Goldman Sachs, though, may be a less ag- 
gressive campus recruiter than Teach For 
America: TFA hires students as campus 
campaign coordinators to spread the word, 
an endeavor that includes fliers, Facebook 
announcements, online calendar listings, 
Chronicle ads, table tents in dining spots, 
cardboard coffee-cup holders, and class pre- 
sentations. Those coordinators (three in 
Duke’s case) aren’t just publicists for the 
organization. They’re also its eyes and ears 
on campus, and they work to identify stu- 
dent leaders—perhaps too relentlessly, in 
the view of some targeted with the organi- 
zation’s onslaught of e-mail messages—who 
might be good corps candidates. 

Caroline Davis, a TFA recruiter, begins 
the program with a video of corps members 
who celebrate “making a difference” and 
observe that “all college graduates are look- 








ing for a role” that makes them feel “real 
and alive.” Davis, a 2005 graduate of North- 
western University, then outlines the chal- 
lenge behind the earnest cheerleading on 
the video: Just one in ten students from low- 
income communities will graduate from col- 
lege, even as some 13 million children are 
growing up in poverty. The idea behind Teach 
For America, she says, is that a “measurable 
impact” on those students will come from 
inspiring “incredible young leaders to go 
into the classroom.” The program has grown 
from a few hundred members in 1990 to 
some 5,000 teachers in their first or second 
year of a two-year commitment. Its long-term 
strategy, she tells her audience, is to “build a 
leadership force with the insight and con- 
viction to effect change” in education. 

She also points to pragmatic arrangements 
that support principled commitment to ser- 
vice: corporate partnerships with consulting 
and financial giants like McKinsey & Com- 
pany, JPMorgan, and Lehman Brothers. Stu- 
dents who commit to Teach For America 
can get a deferred job offer to one of those 
partner organizations—with a signing bonus. 
Nationally, some 150 degree programs at va- 
rious campuses, in areas ranging from busi- 
ness to social work, give special treatment 
to TFA veterans. Among them is Duke’s San- 
ford Institute of Public Policy, where offi- 
cials who oversee the master’s program say 
corps members enjoy “a significant advan- 
tage in the competition for admission” and 


Davis: recruiting a leadership force 
for education 


which guarantees corps alumni a minimum 
annual scholarship of $12,000. The insti- 
tute has similar relationships with Ameri- 
Corps/VISTA and the Peace Corps. 

Teach For America says two-thirds of its 
former corps members are working or study- 
ing in the education field; among those in 
education, half are teachers. One is Andrew 
Lakis ’04, a fourth-year teacher at Friend- 
ship Public Charter School’s Woodridge 
Campus in Washington. (The Washington 
school system’s superintendent is also a pro- 
duct of TFA.) It’s a stormy fall day in Wash- 
ington, and it’s been a long day for Lakis: 
When it rains, his students get rambunc- 
tious. 

Woodridge was his original placement 
school when he joined the corps as a fifth- 
grade teacher; he is now a mentor-teacher 
for first- and second-year teachers. He’s also 
teaching sixth-grade social studies. When 
he started at Duke, Lakis was determined to 
go to law school, but courses in areas like 
social history drew him to issues of social 
justice. Through an education course, he 
tutored at a Durham elementary school; he 
continued as a volunteer after the course 
ended. He has stayed in touch with the stu- 
dent he tutored, now a ninth-grader. 

The day after he graduated, he recalls, his 
grandmother said to him, “You’re going to 
teach? I always thought you were going to 
amount to more than that.” But at the end 
of his first year of teaching, in June 2005, he 


Jon 


received a much different message when he 
traveled to New York to renew ties with some 
investment-banker friends. Lakis was fresh 
from the graduation ceremony of his fifth- 
graders; the I-bankers were fresh from re- 
ceiving word of their $30,000 performance 
bonuses. One of them admitted that he would 
gladly trade jobs with Lakis. Like Lakis, he 
worked hard. Unlike Lakis, he earned little 
satisfaction from that work. “That was a 
turning point” in his thinking, Lakis says. 

Lakis characterizes that first year of teach- 
ing—some seventy hours a week, plus grad- 
uate classes in the evening at American 
University—as filled with “growing pains.” 
He adds, “Maybe you graduated from one of 
the top schools of education, but for that 
first year, you’re still starting from scratch. If 
you can’t relate to the class, you’re going to 
have a hard time teaching.” Lakis says he 
felt well prepared as a corps member—to a 
point. “They tell you it’s going to be tough. 
But I’m not sure that people always under- 
stand what they’re getting themselves into. 
There were days when I questioned whether I 
was good enough to do it. I’d have the les- 
son plan in hand, and maybe I just didn’t do 
a good job teaching it, or maybe the stu- 
dents would talk over me, or maybe I didn’t 
understand where the students were coming 
from.” He now tells starting teachers that 
“it’s completely natural to struggle.” 

Part of the struggle for Lakis when he 
landed at Woodridge was to overcome his 
youthful appearance and his racial identity. 
As one of only three whites in the school, 
he recalls being introduced at a parents meet- 
ing with the school principal; after the 
meeting, several of the parents expressed 
their concern to the principal that Lakis 
wouldn’t be able to handle the cultural dif- 
ferences in the classroom. But he was accus- 
tomed to a multiracial school environment, 
having gone to high school in High Point, 
North Carolina, with a predominantly Af- 
rican-American student body, and then 
having taught in the Durham school system. 
In his Duke studies, he focused on African- 
American history and social movements. 

In a letter to the school principal, one 
parent wrote about Lakis, “The first day of 
school I took a look at him and said that he 
looked like the kids were going to run all 
over him. I was very concerned about my 
child being in his class and was ready to pull 
him out.” But she quickly revised her early 
impression, and, she added, “By mentoring 
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ind tutoring I\ child ilmo | daily, he tool 
1 student] with very low self-esteem and 
coached him to the point where he was on 
he principal’ honor roll all year.” 


Without \merica, 


« opl would hevel he drawn CO teac hing, 


leach For many young 


akis says. But the organization has changed, 
1e adds—perhaps inevitably, as it’s grown 
more influential, and more 


he ideal 


Ist In me wishes it were more of a grassroots 
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narketing-savvy. “It’s a machine 


organization. But it’s a machine.” 
uke’s aspiring corps members, as they 


confront the Teach For America 
machine, find themselves again ina 
version of the college-admissions 
competition. In 2006-07, there were 149 
applicants from Duke; 38 percent were ac 
cepted into the program, compared with 21 
percent nationwide. The hike in interest is 
impressive over just a short period: In 2004- 
05, Duke produced ninety-five applicants. 

Sheila Curran, Duke’s director of career 
services, says TFA’s program outshines that 
of not only other nonprofits but of heavy- 
weight corporate recruiters as well. “They’ve 
built the brand,” as she puts it. “They’re com- 
petitive, and they’re now going after the 
same people the investment banks and con- 
sulting firms are going for. Teach For Amer- 
ica has become a prestigious alternative.” 

Over two consecutive days this fall, New 
York Times columnists attached themselves 
to the program: David Brooks ruminated on 
a new post-adolescent, self-discovery or 
“odyssey” phase that feeds into some social 
institutions, including Teach For America. 
And Thomas L. Friedman wrote about “Gen- 
eration Q,” the “Quiet Americans,” quietly 
pursuing their ideals at home and abroad 
and channeling their national-service im- 
pulses into Teach For America, “which has 
become to this generation what the Peace 
Corps was to mine.” According to Curran, 
even those who don’t accord it prestige or 
root it in idealism recognize Teach For Amer- 
ica as “mainstream,” meaning that parents, 
who might otherwise discourage their Duke- 
educated children from entering a presum- 
ably low-status field, find it acceptable. 

An effective element of TFA’s smart re- 
cruiting strategy, Curran says, is a rolling- 
admission approach: Students are accepted 
into the program at different points in the 
academic year, meaning that they can en- 
courage their peers to check out the organi- 
zation for which they’ve developed such 
enthusiasm. And Caroline Davis’ frequent 
presenc e on CamMpt S aS a recrulter (one ot 


sixty-four TFA rec 





‘uitment directors, she 
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to build relationships with students. 
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with concern and confusion 


pends half her time recruiting at 
: it possible for the organization 


ook to their futures 
TFA addresses 


Curran. “These students have 
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that Issue, SAYS 
a huge fear of the unknown. They have 
gone through life always knowing what the 
next step 1s ” As they step into the TFA 
Corps, students are rewarded with something 


they have come to value, Curran says—a 
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al 





support network. (They also plug into a 
website that’s filled with information about 
the region to whic h they’re assigned, even 
cost-of-living details.) Their friends are a 
huge part of their lives. And with their 
strong ties to the social network of fellow 
corps members—not the least of them 
the corps veterans who serve as regional 
“program directors,” assigned the ongoing 


role of providing support, guidance, and 


recent graduates can feel that, 


feedback 





The organization has 
changed—perhaps 
inevitably, as it’s grown 
more complex, more 
influential, and more 
marketing-savvy. “It’s 
a machine.” 





in a sense, they’ve never left college. 

In Curran’s view, those students are very 
competitive. The fact that TFA puts appli- 
cants through so many hoops, and that it 
thrusts its corps members into a challenging 
environment, is attractive in itself. Stu- 
dents realize, too, that TFA can make them 
marketable. Employers will always look for 
qualities that define a teacher’s role in the 
classroom: flexibility, innovation, cross-cul- 
tural skills, an ability to move out of a per- 
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sonal comfort zone, a knack for presenting 
effectively and clearly. Lakis, the Washing- 
ton teacher, mentions getting a barrage of 
e-mail messages from talent-hunting con- 
sulting firms as he was completing his sec- 
ond, and final, year with the program. 

This fall, Business Week named Teach For 
America one of the ten best places to begin 
a career. According to the magazine, “young 
workers view Teach For America as a valu- 
able launching pad to an assortment of 
careers and paths.” 


BA @ ot every observer of education is 
MAM quite so ready to label Teach For 
© We America a valuable launching pad. 
B WA handful of studies suggest that 
training and certification give novice 
teachers an edge in the classroom. When 
TFA teachers obtain certification, their stu- 
dents do as well as traditionally prepared 
teachers. But TFA teachers leave after two 
or three years, freshly certified and still ap- 
proaching pedagogic proficiency. 

One critic is Rosemary Thorne, who re- 
cently stepped down after eighteen years as 
head of Duke’s Master of Arts in Teaching 
program. She says what the one-year M.A.T. 
can give young people—and what Teach 
For America can’t—is a year’s worth of 
guided training in the public schools. M.A.T. 
students work closely with mentor-teachers 
trained by Duke. Supplementing that expe- 
rience is classroom exposure to basic peda- 
gogy—how young learners acquire knowl- 
edge, how learning disabilities should be 
dealt with in the classroom, how schools 
show awareness of legal issues. 

Thorne says she can understand why 
school districts want to hire Teach For 
America corps members. She has “nothing 
but admiration” for the graduates who enter 
the program and want to make a difference 
in the schools. They are “responding to their 
better angels.” But, she adds, “TFA and pro- 
grams like it are bad public policy.” 

For one thing, she’s uncomfortable with 
TFA’s aura as a kind of domestic Peace 
Corps, “treating our schools and our chil- 
dren like Third World countries. Is that 
how we should be thinking about them? 
Teach For America perpetuates the idea 
that teaching is not really a profession, that 
it is something you can drop in and do for a 
short time, but it is not a reasonable thing 
for a bright, talented, well-educated person 
to do over the long haul.” In addition, she 
says, it takes five years for teachers to “really 
hit their stride.” 

What teaching needs, according to 
Thorne, is the sort of cultural shift that val- 
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ues teachers as professionals a shift that 


draws the best and brightest into teaching 
and that encourages longey ity in the class 

room. By the time they reach that five-year 
mark, half of all teachers have gone, she 
says. (Some 85 percent of Duke M.A.T. 
graduates are still in the classroom after five 
years.) “I don’t think Teach For America is 
any kind of long-term solution for the prob 

lems facing public schools.” By sending the 
message that a COTPs ot idealistic young peo 

ple can turn public schools around, “it de 

lays the search for a solution,” she says. 

Some of Thorne’s concerns are echoed in 
the experiences of Andrew Nurkin 03, who 
joined Teach For America and then dropped 
out. Initially, Nurkin followed a typical 
Duke student pattern: “What got me in- 
volved was the idea that you're approaching 
eraduation and it’s not clear what you want 
to do. And there are posters all around cam- 
pus appealing to a particular set of liberal 
ideas about changing the world and becom- 
ing involved in what they call the new 
civil-rights movement. They are advertis- 
ing, in a very well-targeted way, to young 
people who are social-minded but haven’t 
yet found the niche or social issue that they 
want to attach themselves to.” 

His first teaching immersion came in 
Houston, as part of the TFA orientation, 
when he began teaching English as a sec- 
ond language to eighth-graders. There he 
was hit with an instant, and unsettling, 
realization. “I saw that I had not acquired in 
my life experience what it was going to take 
for me to deal with what I'd have to be deal- 
ing with. And I didn’t anticipate acquiring 
it in my five weeks of the crash course.” 

Corps members who have stuck with the 
program acknowledge the difficulties of 
their first year of teaching. Some who avid- 
ly blog on TFA-related websites refer to an 
inevitable “disillusionment phase” affecting 
new teachers. Classroom management is a 
major source of distress, they say, and new 
teachers come to question both their com- 
mitment and their competence. Barna- 
puria, in New York, revels in his ability to 
connect with his students. But other corps 
members, in their blogging, express frustra- 
tion with the limited scope of their impact. 
One declared that “there is only so much a 
motivated teacher can do,” adding that 
vouchers or an expansion of charter schools 
would be a better, more systemic way out of 
the education crisis. 

The crisis was more personal for a New 
Jersey-based teacher, in postings to fellow 
corps members in late October. The blog- 
ger’s lament was that “in an average day, a 
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teacher is pulled in so many different direc- 
tions that you struggle to think that you’re 
doing anything meaningful. I feel so sorry 
for my students who are there to learn.” An 
entry from another reported, “I still feel like 
I start every day completely unprepared for 
the chaos ahead. And there is really no 
other way to describe my classroom (and 
the junior high in general).... The worst 
part is that life no longer really surprises me. 
Yesterday, we had a student arrested because 
he stole the principal’s wallet. No big deal.” 

Juliet Summers ’06 has moved beyond 
any crisis-of-confidence phase. She teaches 
second-grade students on the Rosebud 
Sioux Reservation in south-central South 
Dakota, far removed from the urban scene 
but a tough area nonetheless. A few years 


ago, Rosebud’s unemployment rate was esti- 


mated to be 85 percent; the per-capita 
income for the county ranked sixty-sixth 
out of the state’s sixty-six counties. A tribal 
report last summer on teen suicides pointed 
to “poverty, depression, a lack of jobs, drugs, 
alcohol, and other social problems.” Almost 
nothing grows on the land, Summers says. 
“There are no trees, just rolling plains for as 
far as you can see.” She adds, “We can tell 
what time of year is coming by what bug 
we’re being invaded by. Right now, it’s wasp 
season, and later it’s tick season, which is 
our least favorite.” 

Summers says her first encounters in the 
classroom were overwhelming. “This time 
last year, | was just trying to figure things 
out. | remember asking myself day by day, 
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‘What can I do tomorrow in class that is 
slightly better than today? What lesson can 
I plan for next week that will be better than 


this week?’ And I remember feeling, a lot of 


days, like 1 wasn’t doing a great job. But 
then there come those days when you do 
feel like you are doing a good job. And that 
makes it worth it.” 


here’s no quibbling over Teach For 

America’s worth from a panel of corps 

veterans. Their job this midsemester 

evening is to help replenish the ranks 
of TFA with a new crop of student leaders. 
In a gray-toned, nondescript Bryan Center 
conference room, students have assembled 
to take in the uplifting message and the fa- 
miliar mini egg rolls. 


Led by the ubiquitous and unfailingly 
upbeat Caroline Davis, this particular pres- 
entation focuses on “Life After Teach For 
America.” She introduces the panel, all Duke 
alumni: a medical student, a public policy 
eraduate student, the chief executive of a 
nonprofit organization that teaches manage- 
ments skills to leaders of other nonprofits, 
and a consultant specializing in the construc- 
tion industry. They talk about how Teach 
For America appealed to their interest in 
bringing about social change, how they 
were drawn to the opportunity to make an 
impact, and how they found their corps 
experiences transferable to their later work. 

Just a few miles away, a recent alumna re- 
cruited by Davis as a student, Susan Patrick 
07, is just finishing up her school day. As an 


The fact that Teach 

For America puts appli- 
cants through so many 
hoops, and that It thrusts 
its coros members into a 
challenging environment, 
iS attractive in itself. 


undergraduate, Patrick tutored at elemen- 
tary schools. She also worked at an alterna- 
tive school, with middle-school students 
suspended from their home school. 

Through Teach For America, Patrick is 
teaching eighth-grade language arts at Gith- 
ens Middle School in Durham. Githens is 
unusually diverse. Patrick is dealing with the 
children of professors and doctors as well as 
children from low-income, single-parent 
households. Some of her students live with 
their grandparents, and some are homeless. 
She has readers at the sixth-, fifth-, or even 
fourth-grade level. Others are far above grade 
level. With such gaps in background and 
preparation, it’s tough to keep them on task, 
together. 

“T came in knowing | was going to have a 
lot of challenges,” she says. “Thirteen-year- 
olds do things that most normal people 
wouldn’t dream of.” 

No longer a teaching novice, Summers, in 
South Dakota, has mastered some of those 
challenges. With a year’s experience behind 
her, “the ball game is totally different,” she 
says, and she feels prepared for the issues 
she’ll face in the classroom. “For a lot of the 
kids here, there’s just so much they have to 
deal with, so much death and family strug- 
gles. And they’re so little, they don’t how to 
articulate that. They don’t know how to say, 
‘’m unhappy today because my brother 
tried to kill himself.’ All they can do is punch 
a wall. 

“Teach For America really stresses in our 
training that in our classroom, we’re going 
to see so many kids who have so many 
needs. You want to take care of them for the 
seven hours. But it’s so important to keep 
your focus on the thing that you can actual- 
ly give them, and that’s an education. So 
many of my kids will be writing a story that 
says something like, ‘On Friday night, my 
mom was drunk, and I went to my auntie’s 
house.’ What can you say to that? Defi- 
nitely these societal problems affect their 
lives. You have to do the best you can to 
teach through all of that, and to be respect- 
ful of all the good things they get from their 
community and their loved ones.” 
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itting in a darkened classroom during 
his tirst college photography course, 
Danny Wilcox Frazier watched 
images trom Robert Frank’s seminal 
book The Americans projected on a screen 
Che black and-white pictures, taken by 
Frank in the mid-1950s during a two-yeat 
project as he crisscrossed the U.S., seemed 
immediately familiar to Frazier. Frank’s pho 
tojournalistic approach to capturing people 
eoing about their daily lives revealed undet 
currents of ennui and dislocation. As Jack 


Kerouac wrote in the book’s foreword, 





“[Robert Frank] sucked a sad poem right out 
of America onto film, taking rank among 
the tragic poets of the world.” 

Frank’s sober vision of America resonated 


with Frazier, an lowa native who grew up 





witnessing cultural tensions and transitions 
in his own backyard. As a professional free- N Tarifa tea wiay 
lance photographer, Frazier went on to shoot 


for The New York Times, Time, Newsweek, 


Mother Jones, and Forbes, among others. 


le card turin: er family farm, Kalona, 2005 


And though his travels took him around 
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Honoring tradition: Memorial Day 
Lone Tree, 2003; below, a young 
girl dreams of becoming a 
summer festival queen like her 
older sister, Conesville, 2003. 
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the world, including stints in Africa and the 
Middle East, Frazier could not escape the 
pull of his home state as subject. For four 
years, he photographed the rural landscapes 
and shifting socioeconomics of Iowa, from 
desolate stretches of nothingness to an 
Amish family walking silently down a dirt 
road and Hispanic migrant farmers harvest- 
ing cantaloupes. 

The project culminated in the publication 
of Driftless: Photographs From Iowa, which 
was selected from more than 400 entries as 
the winner of the 2006 Center for Documen- 
tary Studies/Honickman First Book Prize in 
Photography. Published by Duke University 
Press in conjunction with CDS in November 
2007, Driftless won high praise from Robert 
Frank, Frazier’s unwitting inspiration and 
judge for the Honickman Prize competition. 


i eS 
\ SRE? a Se ea Frank noted that he was drawn to Frazier’s 
= work because of his “passionate photographs 
Al Bray 15M SRNR ‘ a} Ss ae Sour ee [His work me rctes 
To So ee eo = <, ‘c 7 out: zee me tell your story, 1t 1s important. 
nage eh LOS > ~-. ~ Frazier says that he chose to focus on rural 
‘ FX \ rts a A eae communities to document a way of life that 


Vo 


is often ignored by the mainstream media. 
“During winter in the Midwest, one can drive 
along endless gravel roads divided by wind- 
blown fields of black earth as dark as tar,” he 
says. “Snow drifts along fencerows, leaving 
the landscape a harsh contrast of black and 
white. But the feelings of openness that so 
defines the Midwest’s rural landscape is 
being replaced by one of emptiness.... As 
the economies of rural communities across 
America continue to fail, abandonment is 
becoming commonplace; these photographs 


document the human effect of this econom- 
ic shift.” i 





Bleak forecast: Allen Miller drags a young doe from the woods while hunting with family 
and friends, Kalona, 2005; bull rider and farmhand Rusty Caudle, North Liberty, 2003. 
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Dissident Syria: Making 
Oppositional Arts Official 

By miriam cooke. Duke University Press, 
2007. 208 pages. $21.95, paper. 

For the duration of his three-decade reign, 
Syrian President Hafiz Asad sought to 
prevent popular unrest through “commis- 
sioned criticism,” cooke’s phrase for his 
appropriation of political criticism for use 
in government propaganda. By officially 
managing anti-government expression 
from writers and artists, Asad forced dis- 
senters to tiptoe along the line between 
what he allowed and what could be consid- 
ered treason. To research this subject and 
fully grasp the community of Syria, cooke, a 
Duke professor of Arabic literature and 
culture, spent six months in the country, 
learning what life was like during this time 
from sculptors, playwrights, filmmakers, 
writers, and artists. 


One Fell Swoop 
By Virginia Boyd ’87. Thomas Nelson, 2007. 
300 pages. $24.99. 


A woman discovers her husband having 
an affair and murders him, touching off a 
series of events that affect an entire com- 
munity. Each chapter is written from a dif- 
ferent character's perspective, creating a 
cumulative impression of just how inter- 
linked a community can be. 


College Admissions Together: 
It Takes a Family 

By Steven R. Goodman ’85 and Andrea 
Leiman. Capital Books Inc., 2007. 


181 pages. $17.95, paper. 


Any family that has experienced the col- 
lege application process knows how stress- 
ful and nerve-wracking this time can be. 
While parental pressures can amplify an 
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applicant’s anxiety, healthy and supportive 
family bonds ease some of the tension, 
alleviating apprehension about application 
requirements and the ultimate decision of 
where to attend. Goodman, an education- 
al consultant, and Leiman, a clinical psy- 
chologist and professor, offer advice on 
connecting as a family and involving par- 
ents, while at the same time allowing each 
student to make independent decisions. 


Big History: From the Big Bang 
to the Present 

By Cynthia Stokes Brown ’60. 

The New Press, 2007. 288 pages. $25.95. 
Brown intertwines biology, archaeology, 
physics, geology, and astronomy into an 
overarching account of global history, one 
that recognizes the relatively short nature 
of human history and simultaneously cele- 
brates it as the pinnacle achievement of 
natural evolution. Topics range from pre- 
historic geology and the Black Death to 
global warming and economic disparities 
among regions. 


Global Pentecostalism: 

The New Face of Christian 

Social Engagement 

By Donald E. Miller and Tetsunao Yamamori 
Ph.D. 70. University of California Press, 
2007. 263 pages. $24.95, paper. 


After taking four years to travel the world 
and visit twenty different countries, Miller 
and Yamamori assemble the pieces of a 
religious phenomenon—a mass Christian 
influence penetrating the developing world. 
With fresh religious and social insights, 
the authors chronicle the practices and 
trends of modern Pentecostal ministries in 
less economically developed countries, 
correcting outdated misconceptions and 
examining the scope of this movement. 


YORK 


LYNN 





The accompanying DVD contains footage 
of interviews with Pentecostal religious 
leaders, worship ceremonies, a religious 
demonstration, and social ministry work. 


The Sweet Life 
By Lynn York ’79. Plume, 2007. 290 pages. 
$14.00, paper. 


In her second novel, York returns to small- 
town Southern life, providing a window 
into the charm, grace, and simplicity that 
it offers—most of the time. Roy Swan and 
piano teacher Miss Wilma are living a 
happy life, eight years after he courted her 
and won her over, but that changes one 
day when Miss Wilma’s granddaughter, 
Star, shows up. The relationship between 
Star and her estranged father, Harper, dis- 
rupts the quiet streets of the town, and 
things become even more complicated 
when Roy’s health begins to suffer. 


The Idea of Cuba 

By Alex Harris, with an essay by Lillian 
Guerra. University of New Mexico 
Press/Duke Center for Documentary Studies, 
2007. 152 pages. $50.00. 


A former student of the famed American 
photographer Walker Evans and a current 
professor of public policy and documentary 
studies at Duke, Harris photographed 
Cuba in the late 1990s and early 2000s 
with the intent to reveal an authentic 
sense of the Cuban national character, one 
filled with tenacity, heroism, and hope for 
a better future. Harris’ photographs cap- 
ture street scenes, monuments, and people. 
In photographs and text, he reflects on the 
constant physical and spiritual presence of 
national hero José Marti. In her essay, 
Guerra, a daughter of Cuban exiles who 
has visited the island several times, 
explores what it means to be Cuban. 
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“We established a scholarship fund 
to help out the kinds of kids we were.” 


JOE PAYNE T’87, B’91 AND JOHN PAYNE T’90 


lero lalenvlelala Payne both received financial 
aid as Duke undergrads, and Joe attended Fuqua -on 
scholarship as well. When the brothers bring their families 


to campus to cheer on the Blue Devils, 
idal-\Valc-Manliareji0| me) M\\/ar-\m B)U) <-Mel (eM celmrat=lanl 
years ago. “One semester our financial 
situation was so bad | thought I’d have to 
pull out,” Joe said. “But | went to the 
financial aid office, and they said they’d 
find a way to make it work.” 
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DUKE’S FINANCIAL AID INITIATIVE 





Now Joe is CEO of the software company Eloqua Corp., 
and John is president of the central division of Harrah’s 
Entertainment. Together, they established a scholarship as 


part of Duke’s Financial Aid Initiative. “This 
felt like the perfect way to give back,” 
John said. Their scholarship will provide 
lal -1-To be of-(:\-10 Mar-l(0 Mm CoM] ale|-1¢e1¢-(e[UT-1(- ma 
perpetuity, and each year, Duke will let the 
Payne family know about the students 
VW iatem ol-al-1i)micelsamial-llmillalen 
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Bringing It Home 








early 3,500 alumni and family 

members visited campus in October 

to celebrate Homecoming week- 

end. Alumni and guests visited with 
old friends; attended faculty lectures, stu- 
dent performances, and Duke sporting 
events; and toured new buildings that have 
sprouted since they graduated. The Half- 
Century Club Weekend, aimed at alumni 
who graduated at least fifty years ago, topped 
attendance records at 150. The annual Pres- 
ident’s Dance on Saturday night featured a 
dance band in addition to several student 
performance groups and attracted nearly 
3,000 alumni and students. 


DukeReads Launches - 





ow do two people at the opposite 

ends of a political spectrum—a for- 

mer local Ku Klux Klan leader and 

a black civil-rights activis-—become 
friends, against all odds? 





Les Todd 





A 


In the summer reading selection for in- 
coming freshmen, The Best of Enemies, author 
Osha Gray Davidson chronicled the devel- 
opment of this unusual relationship and its 
progression from distrust to mutual respect. 

This year, the Summer Reading Program 
and Campus Council focused on bringing 
the book, set in Durham, directly to stu- 
dents. Activities during first-year orienta- 
tion included a tour of the city to see signif- 
icant locations from the book and a talk 
from Ann Atwater, whose friendship with 
the late C-P. Ellis is the focus of the book. 

Most recently, DukeReads, a new pro- 
gram developed through the Duke Alumni 
Association to foster intellectual conversa- 
tions, brought Davidson and Atwater to cam- 
pus for the program’s “inaugural chat.” At 
the event, which was attended by some 350 
students, faculty members, and Durham res- 
idents, Davidson and Atwater stressed the 
importance of communication in overcom- 
ing racial tensions, especially in the early 
1970s amid court-ordered desegregation and 
its accompanying turmoil—the backdrop of 
Atwater’s and Ellis’ first encounters. 


Meegan Morr 


Les Todd 








Celebrating Price : 





MB eynolds Price 55 has had an 
inestimable impact on the 
Duke community 





: as teacher, 
WA author, friend, adviser, alum- 





nus, and mentor. To honor his contri- 
butions to the university and to the 
larger literary canon, a three-day jubilee 
is planned January 31 to February 2. 


The schedule includes discussions, 


academic panels, staged readings from 
one of his plays, screenings of two doc- 
umentary films about Price’s life and 
teaching, and presentations from col- 
leagues and former students. 
Participants include Toni Morrison, 
winner of the Nobel Prize in Literature; 
Pulitzer Prize-winning author Richard 
Ford; Hemingway/PEN Award-winning 
novelist Josephine Humphreys ’67; 
PBS talk-show host Charlie Rose 64, 
J.D. 68; and literary theorist and New 
York Times columnist Stanley Fish. 
For more information about 
A Jubilee for Reynolds Price: 
50 years a Teacher at Duke, visit 
www.dukealumni.com/jubilee. 
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Selections from University Archives 


fter a strong push from the Class of 1912, the 

first edition of the Trinity College yearbook, 

or“annual’ as it was then called, debuted 

that spring with the title of The Chanticleer. 
According to an article published in The Chronicle that 
year, the name was selected from more than 100 stu- 
dent submissions. 

There are various theories as to why The Chanticleer, 
a term for a rooster used commonly in medieval fables, 
was chosen. During the early twentieth century, the 
rooster was used as a popular symbol meaning “an 
announcement to make” or “something to crow 
about.” Used as a verb, “to chanticleer” means to crow. 
The 1912 volume featured rooster icons on the title 
page and endpapers and throughout the illustrations 
of the yearbook. 

Some say the name was a nod to the “Nun’s Priest 
Tale” from Chaucer's The Canterbury Tales. A presenta- 
tion of The Canterbury Pilgrims, an adaptation of the 
Tales, had been made at Trinity in 1911. 

But also during that era, a popular actress, Maude 
Adams, appeared in Chantecler, a play by Edmond 
Rostand. An article in the 1937 Chanticleer about the 
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yearbook’s history gives credence to the idea that this 
was the inspiration for the name. 

Then there's the theory based on the notion—so 
far unsubstantiated—that a rooster was the mascot 
of Trinity College before the Blue Devil was adopted in 
1922. Circumstantial evidence has been found to sup- 
port this theory, including a 1919 photo of the College 
Band with a drum decorated with the icon of a rooster. 
In the early days of Trinity College in Durham, roosters 
and chickens were a common sight on campus. 

Perhaps the answer is some combination of the four, 
or none at all. Whatever the case, Trinity’s, and then 
Duke's, yearbook has been called The Chanticleer, or 
simply Chanticleer, every year since then except 1918 
and 1919. 

Because so many students left for military service 
in 1918, The Chanticleer was not published that year. 
(The Trinity Archive featured senior portraits and cover- 
age of the year’s activities.) The following year, the 
annual was entitled Victory in celebration of the end of 
the war and to commemorate the twenty-one Trinity 
College students who lost their lives in World War I. 

—Tom Harkins, Associate University Archivist 


www.lib.duke.edu/archives 
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Something to crow about: band photo 
from 1919 yearbook; Chanticleer covers 
from 1920 and 1912 


“There was a lot of talk going on but not a 
whole lot of listening,” Davidson said. “That 
was the key to this story. Ann and C.P. not 
only talked, but they both listened. And when 
they listened, amazing things happened.” 

Atwater recalled her misgivings when 
Davidson approached her about the book, ad- 
mitting that, initially, she was wary because of 
his skin color. “I didn’t trust Osha because 
he was white,” she said. “During that time, I 
wasn’t trusting too many white people. 

“But after he played with my two grand- 
children, and they gave him their pictures 
and everything, ... I said, ‘Well, if he loved 
them good enough to take their pictures, | 
reckon | can tell him a few stories.’ So | 
started talking, and I haven’t shut up yet.” 

The video podcast of the discussion is 
available on Duke’s iTunes University site. 
For more information or to download this 
session, visit www.dukereads.com. 


—Tina Mao ’11 


Alumnae Weekend b 





illed as “two days of enlightenment, 

interaction, and reflection,” the 

Duke Women’s Health & Wellness 

Weekend delivered that and more 
to the 150 alumnae and friends who attend- 
ed the campus event in October. Sponsored 
by the Duke Alumni Association and the 
Women’s Center, the program featured panel 
discussions on women’s health issues at 
every stage of their lives, exercise and move- 
ment instruction, and concurrent presenta- 
tions on trauma, nutrition, alleviating stress, 
and faith and healing. 

The weekend began with panel discus- 
sions about women’s leadership, followed by 
a kick-off luncheon featuring keynote 
speaker Kimberly Jenkins B.S. ’76, M.Ed. 
77, Ph.D. ’80, a Duke trustee. “The real bot- 
tom line for women’s health at Duke is 
about culture,” she said, noting that her con- 
versations with undergraduate women high- 
light the conflicting cultural pressures they 
feel to excel academically while adhering to 
strict norms of femininity. 

“The gap between the idealized self and 
the core self means that students feel lonely 





Mind-body harmony: Alumnae weekend options 
included yoga class, right, and keynote by integrative 
medicine expert Gaudet, below 


and isolated even when they are in a crowd, 
because they are not known in a real and 
genuine way,” she added. 

Jenkins encouraged those in attendance 
to join her in sharing their stories with 
younger women and to consider forming 
alumnae mentorship networks that would 
draw inspiration from such initiatives as 
Northwestern University’s Council of 100 
or the Women’s Vision Foundation’s Wise- 
Women Council. 

On Saturday morning, Tracey Gaudet ’84, 
M.D. 91, director of Duke Integrative Med- 
icine, delivered a keynote speech about the 
role that health plays in physical, sexual, 
mental, and spiritual well-being. In the af- 
ternoon, President Richard H. Brodhead 
presented an update on the Women’s Ini- 
tiative, a project launched by Brodhead’s 
predecessor, Nannerl O. Keohane. The initia- 
tive launched a series of efforts—parental- 
leave policies, expanded child-care options, 
mentoring, equitable hiring and pay prac- 
tices for female faculty members—designed 
to improve the campus experiences for wom- 
en throughout the Duke community. 

“When Duke finishes enumerating the 
things that have been done in the past five 
years, you have to stop and say that is im- 
pressive and that is important, but you can’t 
stop and say that the problem is solved,” 
Brodhead said. “I can only offer you a sense 
that we have worked hard. But that is our 








obligation, to continue to work hard on 
these issues.” 

Brodhead shared information about the 
President’s Council on Women, which is 
responsible for developing initiatives such 
as professional-development opportunities 
for junior faculty members, the continued 
study of undergraduate campus culture, and 
educational summits that would bring 
together graduate and professional students, 
faculty members, alumni, and members of 
the local community. 

The Women’s Initiative session also in- 
cluded comments from Donna Lisker, asso- 
ciate dean of undergraduate education and 
the former director of the Women’s Center 
at Duke, and Sterly Wilder ’83, executive 
director of alumni affairs. Wilder discussed a 
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Ask the Expert 


I was hired into my position by a 
wonderful man who was grooming me 
to become his successor. I was surprised 
that when he retired, I was passed over 
in favor of someone who is much 
younger and less experienced than me. 

I feel like I’m training her. Should I 
start looking for another job? 


This situation is more common than 
you might think. It calls for a good 
night out with friends to vent your 
anger and frustration about the 
unfairness of the world and the lack 
of appreciation you've received for 
your hard work. 

But then you have to face reality. 
Once someone has become your boss, 
you have only two choices: One is to 
embrace the situation fully and offer 
to help wherever you can; the second 
is immediately to start looking for 
another position. The first option is 
tricky, because your new boss may per- 
ceive you as a threat. You know more 
than she does, and given your interest 
in her position, she may question your 
loyalty. Unless you’re prepared to 
bend over backwards to make your 
new boss successful, it will be hard for 
you to continue in your position. 

Before you make a definite decision 
to jump ship, however, consider hav- 
ing a frank discussion with the person 
who hired your new boss. Ask for hon- 
est feedback on why you didn’t get the 
job and what he sees as your future 
within the company. Depending on 
what he says, consider asking to leave 
by mutual agreement—along with a 
severance package. 

Whatever you do, don’t get down 
on your old mentor. He’s probably 
as saddened by the situation as you 
are. Instead, enlist his support in 
networking and exploring alternative 
job options. He’s likely to be your 
number one fan. 


—Sheila Curran 


Curran is the Fannie Mitchell Executive 
Director of the Career Center. 


The Career Center, in partnership with 
the DAA, provides career advice to 
alumni. Send questions or inquiries to 
career-alumni@studentaffairs.duke.edu. 
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Duke Alumni Association 
Board of Directors, 2007-08 


President: Thomas C. Clark 69 
President-elect: Ann Pelham '74 
Secretary-treasurer: Sterly L. Wilder ’83 


Vice Presidents: 

J. Brett Bennett M.H.A. '86 

Ann Wooster Elliott ’88 

Amy Schick Kenney "96, M.E.M. 98 
Hardy Vieux ’93 

Derek Moody Wilson ’86, M.B.A. 90 


Duke Magazine Editorial Advisory Board representative: 
Peter Applebome ’71 


Directors-at-large: 

Nelson C. Bellido ’89 
Matthew F. Bostock "91 

Emily Busse Bragg ’78 

Daniel M. Dickinson B.S.E. °83 
Julia Borger Ferguson "81 
Artyn Haig Gardner ’73 
William Thomas Graham ’56 
Stacey Maya Gray "95 
Roseann Viscomi Hassey ’83 
Jeffrey C. Howard ’76 
Theodore J. Humphrey II B.S.M.E. ’61 
Anne DeVoe Lawler ’75 
Jeremiah 0. Norton 00 

John David Ross Jr. 92 
Caroline Christy Susman ’88 
Dawn M. Taylor ’89 

Melvia L. Wallace ’85 

James V. Walsh ’74 

Samuel Wei Teh Wang ’86 


Professional school representatives: 
Carmichael Roberts Jr. 90, Ph.D. “95 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


Elizabeth W. Parker M.B.A. ’85, Fuqua School of Business 
Amy Schick Kenney ’96, M.E.M. 98 

Nicholas School of the Environment and Earth Sciences 
Timothy R. Davis B.S.E. 92, Pratt School of Engineering 
J. Brett Bennett M.H.A. ’86 

Department of Health Administration 
Lori Terens Holshouser ’77, J.D. ’80, School of Law 
William Cooke Andrews Jr. ’76, M.D. ’80, School of Medicine 
Martha Cohn Romney B.S.N. ’77, School of Nursing 
Holly Eggert Duchene D.PLT. 703 

Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 


Faculty representatives: 
James N. Siedow, 

Professor of Biology and Vice Provost for Research 
Thomas W. Robisheaux ’74, Associate Professor of History 


Student representatives: 
Hasnain Zaidi ’08, President, Class of 2008 
Lauren Lee-Houghton ’09, President, Class of 2009 
Render Braswell ’10, President, Class of 2010 
Paul Slattery ’08, President, Duke Student Government 
Crystal Brown L 08, President, 

Graduate and Professional Student Council 


Honorary members: 
N. Allison Haltom ’72, Vice President and University Secretary 
William E. King ’61, A.M. ’63, Ph.D. ’70 
University Archivist Emeritus 
Suzanne J. Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A. ’78, LL.M. ’93 
Assistant Vice President for Student Affairs 
Gerald L. Wilson B.D. ’61, A.M. ’68 
Senior Associate Dean, Trinity College 
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record holder 


new alumnae steering committee that was 
set up for the women’s wellness weekend 
and will be in place to suggest future pro- 
grams to engage alumnae. The DAA will 
also survey alumnae about other campus 
weekend programs for women. Existing 
regional clubs programs, such as the Wom- 
en’s Forum in Washington and New York, 
could be replicated in other cities. 


Athletic Honors 


n October, the Duke Sports Hall of Fame 

enshrined five new members. Their por- 

traits were added to an already crowded 

wall in the lower level of the Schwartz- 
Butters Building. 

The inductees, Robert Cox ’34; Jason 
Kreis 95; Christian Laettner ’92; Ellen Rey- 
nolds B.S.E. ’86, M.S.E. ’91; and Eric Stein- 
house ’80, were also honored at Duke’s Home- 
coming football game. 

Cox, who played football at Duke, earned 
All-Southern Conference honors as a full- 
back in 1933 after leading Duke in scoring 
with eleven touchdowns as the team went 
9-1 for the year. He served the athletics de- 
partment in a variety of capacities from 
1942 until his death in 1978, including as- 
sistant football coach, men’s tennis coach, 
and associate professor in the physical-edu- 
cation department. 

Kreis is one of three Duke soccer players 
to have earned All-America honors in 
three separate seasons. He helped the Blue 
Devils to fifty-five wins in his four seasons 
with the team, finishing his career with 
thirty-nine goals and thirty-eight assists. A 
fifth-round pick of the Dallas Burn in the 
inaugural Major League Soccer Draft in 
1996, he went on to become the first player 
in league history to score 100 goals and, in 
1999, was the first American-born player to 
earn the league’s MVP honor. This past 
spring, he was named head coach of the 
MLS franchise Real Salt Lake. 

Laettner is one of the most decorated stu- 
dent-athletes in NCAA history, having 
guided the Duke men’s basketball team to 
back-to-back national championships in 
1991 and 1992. He was a three-time All- 





America selection and was named National 


Player of the Year in 1992. He is the NCAA 
Tournament’s all-time leader in points, free 
throws made, free throws attempted, and 
games played. His jersey number, thirty- 
two, was retired by Duke in February of his 
senior year, the same year he played on the 
U.S. team that captured the gold medal at 
the Olympic Games in Barcelona, Spain. 
He went on to enjoy a thirteen-year profes- 
sional career and was later named one of 
the ACC’s top-fifty male athletes for the 
first fifty years of the conference. 

Reynolds earned All-America honors in 
1985 and 1986 in the 10,000 meters as a mem- 
ber of Duke’s track and field squad. She holds 
the school record in the 10,000-meter run at 
32:40:70 and claimed first place in the event 
at the prestigious Penn Relay Champion- 
ships in 1985. In 2002, Reynolds, Duke’s first 
two-time women’s track All-America hon- 
oree, was named to the ACC’s 50th Anni- 
versary Team for outdoor track and field. 

Steinhouse, a swimmer, was a three-time 
ACC champion in the breaststroke compe- 
tition, winning the 200-yard event in both 
1977 and 1980 and taking first place in the 
100-yard race in 1980. In his final season, 
he was named the MVP of the ACC Cham- 
pionship meet and earned All-America 
honors after posting top-ten finishes at the 
NCAA Championships in the 200-yard 
breaststroke (fourth) and 100-yard breast- 
stroke (ninth). In 2002, Steinhouse was 
named to the ACC's 50th Anniversary Team 
for men’s swimming. 

The Duke Sports Hall of Fame, which now 
has 117 members, inducted its first class 


in 1975. 
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WRITE: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, 
Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 


FAX: (919) 681-1659 (typed only, please) 
E-MAIL: dukemag@duke.edu 


(Include your full name, address, and class year.) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Alumni Records, 
Box 90581, Durham, N.C. 27708. 


Please include mailing label. 
E-MAIL ADDRESS CHANGES TO: bluedevil@duke.edu 


NOTICE: Because of the volume of class note material we 
receive and the long lead time required for typesetting, 
design, and printing, your submission may not appear 
for three to four issues. Alumni are urged to include 
spouses’ names in marriage and birth announcements. 
We do not record engagements. 


Half-Century Club 


Half-Century Club: We want to know what you're 
doing—and so do your classmates. Please send us 
information about your career, hobbies, travels, grand- 
children, or any other news you'd like to share. 





Robert Glenn Weaver 743, a professor emeritus of 
English at Pennsylvania State University, has written 
a chapbook called Baseball Dreaming. While at Duke, 
Weaver, a protégé of Connie Mack, pitched for the 
baseball team. He published a baseball novel, Go 
Home, Nice Guy, in 1967. He lives in the woods near 
Whipple Dam and Greenwood Furnace, Pa. 


Alvin H. Newman ’45 was appointed to serve on the 
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board of the newly created Health Leadership Council 
of the Danville Regional Medical Center in Virginia. 


Charles A. Reap Jr. ’52 has written his second 
novel, My Friend Sam, a story of the difficulties of 
male friendship in a rural North Carolina town. His 
first novel, Devil’s Game, was published in 2006. 


John H. Gibbons Ph.D. ’54, Hon. ’97 was awarded 





William H. Lamb ’62 was recently voted President 
Judge of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania’s 

Court of Judicial Discipline. He is also chair of Lamb 
McErlane, a law firm in West Chester, Pa. Lamb serves 
on the President’s Advisory Committee on the Arts, 
an advisory board of the John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts in Washington, and on the 
Pennsylvania Elections Reform Task Force. 


the Lifetime Achievement Award in Energy Efficiency 


by the Alliance to Save Energy. 


Jean Faulkner Beasley 758 won the Animal 
Planet’s 2007 Hero of the Year award for her work as 


David W. Long ’64 was named one of The Best 
Lawyers in America 2008. He works for Poyner & 
Spruill, where he specializes in commercial litigation 
and criminal defense. 


founder and director of the Karen Beasley Sea Turtle 


Rescue & Rehabilitation Center. 


1950s 


James G. Abert Ph.D. ’66 was named distin- 
guished alumnus by his high school in Lancaster, Pa. 
He was recognized for his work in business and 
academe, as well as his service in the Navy. He 





Frank M. Bell Jr. 59 was named one of The Best 
Lawyers in America 2008. He works for Bell, Davis & 


Pitt, where he specializes in real-estate law. 


1960s 


has been deputy assistant secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare and a visiting 
professor at Georgetown University. He has received 
two Fulbright Fellowships: the first, to Tokyo Uni- 
versity to research recycling in Japan; the second, to 
study resource conservation in Europe at the En- 
vironmental Institute, University College in Dublin, 
Ireland. The author of six books, he is currently a 





Alan C. Reynolds ’61 is the author of Sometimes in 
Balance, a book of poetry. He lives in the Netherlands. 


member of Senior Corps of Retired Executives 
(SCORE) and a visiting scholar at Franklin & 
Marshall College. 





When you make a gift of $10,000 or more, 
Duke can offer you (and/or your loved ones) 
a fixed income for life. A charitable gift annuity 
will also generate a tax deduction and can 
reduce capital gains. Your ages, your financial 
needs, and current interest rates determine the 
annuity rate Duke can offer. Some sample rates: 


Your Age: 60 Annuity: 5.7% 
70 6.5% 


80 8.0% 


Your Ages: 70/68 Annuity: 5.8% 
76/73 6.3% 


Annuity rates are 
subject to change. 
Once your gift is 
made, the annuity 
rate remains fixed. 


To learn more about life income gifts and other 
“tax-wise” giving opportunities, please contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
2127 Campus Drive, Box 90600, Durham, NC 27708 


Phone (919) 681-0464 

Fox (919) 684.9731 

Email —_giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 

Web = www.giltplanning.duke.edu 
parr tae 
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Philip Mulford’79, 
promoting constructive 
resolutions 


hilip Mulford has heard 

many misperceptions 

about mediation: It’s not 

legally binding (in fact, it 
is); it works only if the people 
involved are amicable (it works even 
if they're hostile); it’s only for simple 
cases (usually, the more complex the 
case, the more mediation outshines 
the alternatives). 

On his weekly VoiceAmerica Inter- 
net radio talk show, Divorce Mediation: 
Myths & Facts, Mulford works to edu- 
cate the public about the effective- 
ness of mediation as an alternative to 
what he says is often protracted and 
costly litigation. “Mediation is turn- 
ing the legal system upside down as 
more and more people recognize the 
limitations and costs associated with 
litigation,” he says. “Divorcing cou- 
ples are seeking an alternative.’ 

The show, now entering its sec- 
ond year, has one of VoiceAmerica’s 
fastest-growing audiences. In its first 
ten months, the show more than 
tripled its listening audience. The 
Association of Attorney-Mediators, a 
national organization promoting 
high ethics, standards of training, 
and qualifications for attorney-medi- 
ators, recently endorsed the show. 
Each episode features Mulford dis- 
cussing a particular theme, and lis- 
teners calling in with questions. 

A former practicing lawyer, Mul- 
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ford was drawn to mediation while 
working in the aftermath of the sav- 
ings-and-loan crisis in the 1980s. 
Frustrated with the contentiousness of 
settlement efforts between lenders 
and borrowers, Mulford felt that 
there had to be a more productive 
way of resolving disagreements. After 
exploring the relatively unknown 
field of alternative dispute resolu- 
tion, he opened Mulford Mediation 
in 1990, with the idea of offering a 
range of mediation services. Because 
of the complexity of separation and 
divorce issues (including child cus- 
tody, alimony, and financial and 
property division), Mulford Media- 
tion, with two office locations in 
northern Virginia, now focuses pri- 
marily on divorce mediation, as well as 
family-owned business mediation. 
“When a couple comes to see me, | 
never know what the final agreement 
will look like,’ says Mulford. “There 
will almost always be two different 
versions of the same experiences— 
his and hers—and both of those 
versions are correct, legitimate, and 
strongly felt. My role as a mediator is 
to help people create solutions and 
gain control over their lives at a time 
when everything seems out of control.” 
Mediation is really about changing 
the way we communicate, he says. 
“Communication should not be 
about doing battle; it can and should 
be peaceful and productive. The only 
way the process works is if the medi- 
ator helps both people walk out of 
the room feeling that they have ar- 





rived at a solution that is mutually 
agreeable, rather than forced into ac- 
cepting something they don’t want.” 

He cites the case of a couple on 
the verge of separation. The wife was 
fed up because her workaholic hus- 
band was never home with the family. 
During mediation, the husband 
shared his perspective of feeling 
intense pressure to earn an ever- 
higher salary to cover the private 
schools, showcase home, and other 
amenities he thought the wife 
demanded. 

“| asked each person to listen to 
what the other person is saying— 
not to agree with it or claim to 
understand how that person is feel- 
ing, because no one can own some- 
one else's feelings,’ says Mulford. 
“What | help people do is identify 
what it is they really want, not what 
they assume the other person will or 
won't agree to. Because often, peo- 
ple—all of us, not just couples in 
mediation—make conclusions 
based on assumptions that are, for 
the most part, incorrect.” 

Through his radio show, Mulford 
would like to change the culture of 
divorce. Today, it’s often a destructive 
process, he says. But it can be an 
opportunity for couples to plan their 
future and the future of their chil- 
dren “in a creative and constructive 
manner where all involved treat each 
other with respect and dignity,’ he 
says. “And that’s really what most 
people want.” 

—Bridget Booher 


Samuel Southern 66 was named one of The Best 
Lawyers in America 2008. He works for Smith Moore 
and specializes in health-care law. 


Claiborne B. Gregory Jr. '67 has been named 
one of San Antonio’s best lawyers in the August 2007 
issue of Scene in SA Monthly. He is a partner at Jackson 
Walker, where he specializes in business transactions, 
including bankruptcy, securities, and mergers and 


acquisitions 


James R. Fox ’68, |.D.’71 has been named one 
of The Best Lawyers in America 2008. He works for 
Bell, Davis & Pitt, where he specializes in commer- 
cial litigation. 


MARRIAGES: Julia Wolf ’68 to Bob Rausch on 
April 27, 2006. Residence: Wilmington, Del. 


1970s 


Barbara C. Ruby ’71 was named one of The Best 


Lawyers in America 2008. She works for Smith Moore, 


where she specializes in tax law. 


Lynn A. Saville ’7! presented an exhibition of her 
black-and-white photographs, Night/Shift, at the 
Pensacola Museum of Art. 


Christian E. Jensen M.D. ’72 was promoted to 
chief executive officer at the Delmarva Foundation, a 
health-care quality organization in Maryland. 


Charles R. Beaudrot ’73 earned a top ranking in 
the field of tax law in the 2007 Chambers USA: 

America’s Leading Lawyers for Business. He is a partner 
with the Atlanta office of Morris, Manning & Martin. 


Peter E. Broadbent Jr. ’73 has been recognized 
in the 2007 Virginia Super Lawyers magazine. He 
practices business, intellectual-property, government, 
and communications law as a partner with Christian 
& Barton in Richmond, Va. 


Charles I. Bunn Jr. ’73 is serving as president of 
the Wake Technical Community College Faculty 
Association for the 2007-08 academic year. In addi- 
tion, he is serving as chairman of the accounting ed- 
ucation committee for the North Carolina Association 
of Certified Public Accountants. He is the department 
head for accounting faculty at Wake Tech, and has 
been a faculty member for nine years. He is the owner 
of a Smithfield, N.C., accounting firm and has been 

a practicing accountant for 34 years. 


Diane Holditch-Davis B.S.N. ’73 has been 
named associate dean for research affairs at the Duke 
School of Nursing. She will be responsible for the 
development and oversight of the school’s research 
activities. In 2007, she was named the Marcus Hobbs 
Distinguished University Professor of nursing. 


Blake Shaw Wilson B.S.E. '74 was awarded the 
Distinguished Alumnus Award from the Pratt School 
of Engineering. He is a senior fellow at RTI Interna- 
tional, a research institute, and an adjunct professor 
in the department of surgery at Duke Medical Center. 
He has invented most of the speech-processing 
strategies used with present-day cochlear implants. 


Carolyn A. Conley 75, Ph.D. ’84 is the author of 
Certain Other Countries: Homicide, Gender, and 
National Identity in Late Nineteenth-Century England, 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, published by Ohio State 
University Press. She is a professor of history and act- 
ing director of graduate studies at the University of 
Alabama-Birmingham. 


C. James Holliman ’75 recently received the 
Attending of the Year award from the graduating 
emergency-medicine residents in the Pennsylvania 
State University Emergency Medicine Residency 


EDUCATIONAL ADVENTURES 2008 






















Let us be your syllabus for global learning. The Duke Alumni Association’s 
education & travel program has 45 opportunities for you to explore 
different civilizations abroad, to travel with faculty who expand your 
knowledge of the culture and customs of places you wouldn't 

be able to access on your own. 


We offer a variety of on-campus educational programs, travel 
adventures for young alumni, family-oriented trips with special activities 
for children, and forays into eco-tourism. Learn 


Some new ventures include partnerships with the Nasher Museum of Art 
for travel, with Duke University Libraries and faculty members for 
DukeReads, our online alumni book club, plus our on-going lecture series. 


Find out more. Return the attached postcard to receive information 
on any or all of Duke’s Educational Adventures 2008. Travel 
For detailed descriptions, visit 


Explore 
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WHY ARE WE naING THINGS 


iE DIFFERENTLY? 


Because we’re dedicated to delivering 
three key elements of a great life. 
More Time, Healthier Living and 
Quiet in a busy world. 


MAIDA VALE CHANGES 


THE WAY YOU LIVE. 


Gate-attended neighborhood. 
Home designs available from 3,000 sf 
to 15,000 sf. Exclusively Mediterranean 


Program. The residents also initiated a new annual 
ongoing award, the Jim Holliman Best Teaching 
Resident Award, for the emergency-medicine resident 
demonstrating the best teaching effort and ability. 


Penny Rue ’75 was appointed vice chancellor of 
student affairs at the University of California-San 
Diego. She was previously dean of students at the 
University of Virginia. 


Steven M. Shaber J.1. '76 was named one of 
The Best Lawyers in America 2008. He works for 
Poyner & Spruill, specializing in administrative law. 


John W. Lesesne M.E.M. ’77, A.M. ’79 has been 
appointed treasurer and chief financial officer of the 
General Board of Higher Education and Ministry, a 
national United Methodist Church agency. Previously, 
he worked for Oak Ridge Associated University, a 
nonprofit education institution in Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Maureen Demarest Murray ’77 was named one 
of The Best Lawyers in America 2008. She works for 
Smith Moore, where she specializes in health-care law. 


Bruce H. Stern °77 co-authored a book, Litigating 
Brain Injuries, published by Thomson West and AAJ 


Press. He is a shareholder at Stark & Stark in 
Princeton, N.J., and was recently named one of The 
Best Lawyers in America 2008 and recognized in the 
2007 New Jersey Super Lawyers magazine. 


architecture. Community Concierge. 
Prime location near I-40/NC 54 
Chapel Hill/Durham. 


Call 919-967-5500, open daily at 
One Maida Vale Place or visit 
www.maidavalenc.com 


Caroline Hudson Lock ’78 was named one of 
The Best Lawyers in America 2008. She works for 
Smith Moore, where she specializes in worker’s com- 
pensation law. 


John C. Yates ’78, J.D. ’81 was recognized in the 
2007 Chambers USA: America’s Leading Lawyers for 
Business for his work in the corporate mergers and 
acquisitions field. As partner-in-charge of Morris, 
Manning & Martin’s technology group, he specializes 
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2007-08 Iron Dukes Membership Drive 


The Iron Dukes Membership Drive is in full swing and 
will run through February 15, 2008, for competition and 
incentive rewards. @ $100 Iron Dukes Hat by Nike 


How to Refer a New Member or Sign Up © 51.000 
LOG ON TO IRONDUKES.NET Visit our online giving 
site which is available 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. 
MAIL IN A PLEDGE CARD The Iron Dukes Office, 
116 Cameron Indoor Stadium, Box 90542, Durham, NC 


27708. Note: If you need additional Iron Dukes printed material, 


Iron Dukes Fleece 
10 @ $5,000) Fae RIE 
20 15,000 
© 530,000 Autographed Ball by 


the Team of Your Choice 
(or) $40,000 


GRAND PRIZES 

The Iron Dukes member who generates the most new money (minimum of $50,000) will choose between the 
two prizes below. The Iron Dukes member with the most referrals (minimum of 50 new members) will receive 
the Grand Prize not selected by the member who generates the most new money. 

© Two (2) Duke vs. North Carolina Men’s Basketball tickets (Cameron Indoor Stadium) 
© Two (2) 2008 Men’s ACC Basketball Tournament tickets (Charlotte, NC) 


please contact our office and we will mail it to you or log onto 


IronDukes.net and you can view as well as print all of our materials 
PICK UP THE PHONE Call the Iron Dukes Office at 
(919) 613-7575. 


IRON DUKES 


WOW) WIS RSORNE DiUBK SEs ste NiGB! 1) 


For more information on how to become a member of the Iron Dukes or for more 
details on our new Membership Drive log on to IronDukes.net or call (919) 613-7575. 
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in areas of software law, IPOs, mergers, acquisitions, 
Internet law, corporate finance, and venture capital. 


Thomas R. West J.D. 79 was named one of The 
Best Lawyers in America 2008. He works for Poyner & 
Spruill, where he specializes in administrative law. 


1980s 


Nancy Levine Zisk ’80, J.D. 83 has been named 
an associate professor at Charleston School of Law, 
where she also serves as associate dean for academic 
affairs. She has been on the faculty since 2004 and 
was named professor of the year in 2006. 





Robin J. Stinson ’81 was named one of The Best 
Lawyers in America 2008. She works for Bell, Davis & 
Pitt, where she specializes in family law. 


Mark S. Asperheim ’82 recently launched Mad 
Cave Bird Games with his partner, Cris Van Oosterum. 
They sell a family game based on the principles of 
Sudoku, which uses colored marbles instead of num- 
bers. It is currently being sold in 200 stores in the 
U.S., Puerto Rico, and Trinidad and was chosen as 
one of the top gift choices of the coming holiday sea- 
son by Real Simple magazine. 


Daniel Alan Ruley ’82 was named one of The Best 
Lawyers in America 2008. He works for Bell, Davis & 
Pitt, specializing in commercial litigation. 


Paul T. Milligan ’83 has been named co-chair of 
the Tort Committee of the Litigation Section of the 
Boston Bar Association. The litigation section focus- 
es on trial advocacy before the courts and serves as a 
forum for discussion leading to the improvement of 
individual trial skills. He is an officer at Nelson, 
Kinder, Mosseau, & Saturley. 


Sol W. Bernstein J.D. ’84 has joined the legal 
department of Amalgamated Bank in New York as 
first vice president and assistant general counsel. 
Previously, he was in private practice, most recently 
as a banking partner at Herrick Feinstein. He lives in 
Montclair, N.J., with his wife, Risa, and three sons, 
Benji, Ari, and Coby. 


Dorothy Cilenti ’85 has taken a position with the 
Institute of Public Health, part of the UNC-CH School 
of Public Health. Her work will focus on enhancing 
local and state health departments. She is also work- 
ing toward a doctorate in public health at UNC-CH. 


Victor W. Sparrow B.S.E. ’85 was elected vice 
president-elect of the Acoustical Society of America, 
an international scientific society devoted to the sci- 
ence and technology of sound. 


Jack G. Griffin Jr. Th.M. ’86 has joined the facul- 
ty of Francis Marion University in Florence, S.C., as 
an assistant professor of speech communications. 


Stephen A. Barnes ’87 graduated from Harvard 
Law School in June 2007. He holds a medical degree 
from the University of Michigan and completed a 
general-surgery/surgical oncology fellowship at the 
Johns Hopkins University. After seven years as a sur- 
geon in private practice, he now works as a consultant 
and lives in Boston. 


Elizabeth Suwita Lapadula Ph.D. ’87 has 
joined the intellectual-property department of the 
Dreier law firm in New York. In addition to her doc- 
torate in pharmacology, she holds a J.D. from Pace 
University School of Law. Her practice focuses on 
patent litigation in areas such as pharmaceuticals and 
biotechnology. She previously worked as a staff toxi- 
cologist at Texaco Inc. and as a research scientist at 


Burroughs Wellcome & Co. 
Jess O. Hale Jr. M.P.P. 88 participated in the 2007 


MINI-PROFILE 


Jon Shain 89, putting 


down musical roots 


echnically, Jon Shain hasn't 
used the history major he 
pursued at Duke to make a 
living. But history turned 
out to be perfect training for his trade 
as a professional musician and song- 
writer, sometimes more directly than 
you'd think. “Poetry and Sin,’ the lead- 
off track from Shain’s 2005 album 
Home Before Long, paraphrases an old 
Mark Twain aphorism in the chorus: 
“History don’t repeat itself, but it sure 
does rhyme.” 

“There's a lot of writing in history, 
and you learn to present an argument 
and be persuasive,’ says Shain, a native 
of Haverhill, Massachusetts. “You also 
learn to look at a set of accounts to see 
trends, so it makes you analytical. That 
helped lead me to the path I'm on. | 
learned a lot about the South and the 
African-American experience and the 
Piedmont blues tradition | never would 
have encountered had | stayed in 
Massachusetts. You can hear the 
records wherever you are, but that’s not 
the same as meeting a seventy-five- 
year-old bluesman and sitting down to 
talk after the show.’ 

In Durham, Shain’s first mentor was 
Mark“Slewfoot” McLaughlin, whose 
“Blues Train With Slewfoot” radio show 
aired on Duke's WXDU. Slewfoot hired 
Shain’s collegiate blues-rock band to 
back him up, and also gave invaluable 
advice. Shain remembers Slewfoot 
playing Muddy Waters and Howlin’ 
Wolf records for him and advising, 
“Listen to how little they play. You play 
too much.” 

Through Slewfoot, Shain met other 
area blues elders, including Big Boy 
Henry, John Dee Holeman, and 





Lightnin’ Wells. By the time Shain 
graduated, he was playing fingerstyle 
guitar in Flyin’ Mice—an improvisa- 
tional acoustic band that had the mis- 
fortune of being a decade ahead of its 
time, in that they predated Americana, 
jamgrass, and other niches that have 
blossomed since then. 

“We had fans who would travel to 
multiple shows, and we were playing 
100 dates a year from New England to 
Florida, as far west as Wisconsin, with- 
out a booking agency or publicist,’ 
Shain says. “In retrospect, we did pretty 
well. But none of us were able to put 
any money into our pockets, and if that 
goes on long enough, you start snip- 
ping at each other until it finally 
implodes.’ 

Flyin’ Mice called it quits in 1996. 
After a short-lived spinoff group, Shain 
released the first of his five solo albums 
in 1999. Since then, he has also worked 
with Dave Mattacks, drummer for 
English folk-rock legends Fairport 
Convention. Between performing and 


Jon Shain 





Courtesy of Jon Sha 


teaching, Shain has been able to stay 
on a self-imposed schedule of accom- 
plishments. 

“My goal was to be making a living 
playing music by the time | was thirty,’ 
he says. “The goal for forty was 
tougher—to be making a living on my 
own music, just writing and perform- 
ing. On the other hand, that goal has 
become less important as I’ve 
embraced teaching more. | do work- 
shops, it’s adults-only, and it’s great, 
very satisfying. As for fifty, I'd just like 
to get there. The main difference is | 
have a daughter now, and everybody 
being happy and healthy is more 
important. 

“So the goals are maybe not as con- 
crete as before,’ he adds. “It would be 
nice to keep playing. But the industry is 
insuch flux, it’s not clear anybody will 
even be buying music in ten years. 
Maybe | won't make CDs anymore. | 
hope to get better at writing, picking, 
and singing, because that’s about all | 
can control.’ 


in 


— David Menconi 


Menconi is the music editor for Raleigh's 
News & Observer and author of Off the 
Record. For more on Jon Shain’s music, 
go to www.jonshain.com. 


Home Before Long 
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Jennifer Farrell ’04, 


international athlete 


f her senior-year plans had 
come to pass, Jennifer Farrell 
would be wrapping up her 
final year of medical school 
right about now. Instead, the Califor- 
nia native is living in Montpellier, 
France, as amember of US Team 
Handball Women’s National Team. 
Even though the team failed to 
qualify for the Pan American Games 
last spring—and thus for a berth 
in the 2008 Olympics—Farrell and 
her teammates are maintaining an 
intense training schedule so that 
the U.S. can compete at a higher 
level on the international handball 
stage and, she hopes, bring home 
the gold in 2012. 

Handball was not on Farrell's 
radar when she was an undergradu- 
ate. With a dual major in Hindi and 
biology, she stayed busy with her 
course work, her extracurricular 
involvement with the student-run 
Emergency Medical Services group, 
and as a standout rugby player, both 
on the Duke women’s team and as an 
annual participant in the National 
Elite All-Star camp. 

As graduation neared, Farrell con- 
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sidered pursuing an opportunity to 
spend a year in Scotland shadowing 
a physician in preparation for apply- 
ing to medical school. Out of the 
blue, she got a call from a former 
rugby coach who knew that the Team 
Handball Women’s National Team 
was looking for players. Farrell was 
invited to try out, and by October 
2004, she and seventeen other young 
women from diverse but equally ath- 
letic backgrounds were living and 
training in Cortland, New York. 

A fast, physical hybrid of soccer 
and basketball, handball is played on 
an indoor court that is slightly larger 
than a basketball court. Games con- 
sist of two thirty-minute halves, with 
only one timeout per team per half 
(the only other time the clock stops is 
in the event of an injury or at the ref- 
eree’s discretion). Players score by 
throwing the cantaloupe-size ball 
past a goalkeeper into a net. To move 
the ball up the court, players can 
dribble (as in basketball) for an 
unlimited amount of time, run with 
the ball for up to three steps before 
and after dribbles, and hold the ball 
without moving for three seconds. 

Although they are still members 
of the U.S. women’s handball nation- 
al team, Farrell and her teammates 
are gaining broader experience by 


Ascending athlete: 
Farrell, right, takes off 


ered | 





Lucas J. Gilman 


playing with higher-level teams in 
Europe while the U.S. Olympic Com- 
mittee restructures the way the 
men’s and women’s national teams 
are governed. Once that happens— 
most likely in the next year or two, 
says Farrell—the team will recon- 
vene and begin competing to try to 
qualify for the 2009 World Cham- 
pionships. 

“My new coach is the former cap- 
tain of the French National Team, and 
he’s also spent the last ten years 
playing for one of the top teams in 
the European Champions League,’ 
says Farrell. “Not only is he a champi- 
on handball player, but he also 
played my position—circle/pivot— 
50 there is a lot to learn from him.” 
(A circle/pivot plays a role similar to 
that of a post player in basketball.) 

When she’s not working out 
with the French team, Farrell takes 
French classes at the University of 
Montpellier to improve her language 
skills, climbs and camps in the 
Pyrenees, and plays host to American 
teammates who come to town. “| 
don’t feel like my life is on hold,’she 
says. “| feel that for the rest of my life 
this is something that | will be happy 
and proud about.” 


— Bridget Booher 


annual meeting of the Uniform Law Commission. He 
was appointed a Tennessee Uniform Law Commis- 
sioner in 2006 and is a member of the ULC Legislative 
Committee, He is a senior legislative attorney with 
the General Assembly of Tennessee in Nashville. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Robert L. 
Crigler '84 and Alice Lowe Crigler on July 26, 
2007. Named Mary Leonard Siewers. 


1990s 


Allyson Walker Haynes ’92 has been named an 
associate professor at Charleston School of Law. She 
teaches contracts, civil procedure, and information- 
privacy law and has been at the school since 2004. 


Matthew D. McClain '92 completed a two-year 
term as chair of the department of family medicine at 
Forrest ¢ ieneral | lospital in | lattiesburg, Miss. He 
lives in Hattiesburg with his wife, Tiffany, and their 
two sons, Dylan and Harrison. 


Christopher A. Jones 93 has been named part- 
ner in the Falls Church, Vaz, office of Whiteford, 
Taylor & Preston in the bankruptcy section. Named a 
“rising star” by Virginia Super Lawyers magazine, he 
has lectured for the Virginia Bar Association’s bank- 
ruptcy section and served on the faculty for a Virginia 
bankers’ bankruptcy reform seminar. 


John Pearson B.S.E. "95 is the author of Learn Me 
Good, a novel about an engineer’s transition to grade- 
school teacher after being laid off from his job. The 
novel is based on his real-life experiences. 


Beth Walla Townsend 95 has been named part- 
ner in Moses & Townsend. She has worked with the 
Nashville, Tenn., law firm for six years. 


Fabian Eugene Udou Ph.D. 6 co-edited the 
recently published The Christianity Reader. He is an 
assistant professor in the liberal-arts and theology 


programs at the University of Notre Dame. 


Husein Cumber 97 is deputy chief of staff at the 
U.S. Department of Transportation. 


MARRIAGES: Kevin E. Mullen 94 to Jody 
Acevedo on April 8, 2006. Residence: Brookline, 
Mass....Maureen Elizabeth Richardson 95 to 
Daniel Haggstrom on April 22, 2006. Residence: 
Lexington, Ky....Carey Hartman 96 to Charles 
H. Gray on April 21, 2007. Residence: Fort Myers, 
Fla... Jed Michael Silversmith '%6 to Laina 
Diamond on July 1, 2007. Residence: Washington... 
Elizabeth Joanne Geller 97 to George Arthur 
Eiben on May 27, 2007. Residence: Chapel Hill... 
Meranee Phingbodhipakkiya "98 to Charles 
Roger Naaman on May 12, 2007. Residence: San 
Francisco...John Howell Shadle III ’98 to Britta 
Lee Schoster on June 30, 2007. Residence: Chapel Hill. 


BIRTHS: Twins, first daughter and second son, 

to Ashley Power O’Connor 90 and Lawrence J. 
O’Connor on June 18, 2007. Named Allison Brooke 
and Bartholomew George...Second child and son to 
Lindy Morris Fishburne '92 and Rodes Fishburne 
on June ‘Te 2007. Named Beckett Rodes... Third child 
and second son to Allison Stadler Hendrix ‘94 
and Jimmy Hendrix on April 3, 2007. Named Palmer 
William...First child and son to Kevin E. Mullen 
94 and Jody Mullen on July 18, 2007. Named Zachary 
Edward... Triplets, second daughter and first sons, to 
Liza DiLeo Thomas "94 and Charles W. Thomas 
on Jan. 22, 2007. Named Rosalie Jane, Mack Louis, 
and Jake John...First child and daughter to Maureen 
Richardson Haggstrom 95 and Daniel Hagestrom 
on June 21, 2007. Named Evelyn Karen...Second 
child and first daughter to Patricia Bowers 





Hudson 95 and Jonathan Andrew Hudson 
96 on May 31, 2007. Named Claire Inez...First child 
and daughter to Jennifer Petti Kliewer '96 and 
Jeffrey Kliewer on Jan. 12, 2007. Named Abigail 
Day...First child and daughter to Dina G. Glasofer 
‘97 and Sidney Glasofer ’97 on May 16, 2007. 
Named Alexis Molly...Second child and son to Jason 
Eli Butler 97 and Carmen Alexander Butler 
98 on April 18, 2007. Named Troy Alexander... Third 
child and second son to Devon Smith Jones 
Coleman 98 and John Nathaniel Coleman 98, 
M.B.A. ’03 on Dec. 14, 2006. Named Andrew Joshua. 


2000s 


John William Neal VI 00 entered medical 
school at UNC-CH this past fall. After college, he 
was a volunteer medical assistant at Groote Sthuur 
Hospital in Cape Town, South Africa, and a donor 
coordinator and tissue preparer at the Georgia Eye 
Bank in Atlanta. He most recently worked at UNC’s 
Thurston Arthritis Research Center, conducting 
research on cartilage regeneration. 


Reid Griffith Fontaine Ph.D. ’01 was named an 
assistant professor in psychology, policy, and law at 
the University of Arizona and will teach classes in 
both psychology and law. 


Anthony M. Pettes B.S.E. ’01 graduated from 
Stanford University with a master’s in mechanical 
engineering with concentrations in nanoscale heat 
transfer and MEMS (microelectromechanical systems). 
He will be relocating to Beijing, China, to develop 
business strategies for new nuclear power plants. 


Kelsey M. Weir ’02, J.D. ’05 has joined the Dallas 
office of Weil, Gotshal & Manges. 





Lauren N. Moomjian ’03 received her M.D. degree 
from Thomas Jefferson University. She will complete 
a residency at Albert Einstein Medical Center in 
Philadelphia and a radiology-diagnostic residency at 
St. Luke’s-Roosevelt Hospital in New York. 


Lisa Jones 04 joined the law firm Frantz Ward as 
an associate specializing in employment law and 
labor relations. 


Christin Spradley '06 is halfway through her work 
with the Peace Corps in Mali. She has worked on 
projects, including a women’s garden, the develop- 
ment of the Malian shea-butter industry, and training 
for midwives and matrons from the local villages. 


Melissa Moriarty '07 is the ambassador assistant 

of the Orange Bowl Festival for 2007 and 2008. She 
will help in the planning and implementation of the 
Orange Bowl game and festival. 


Theresa Poulos ’07 is a first-year teacher with 
Teach For America at the new East Baton Rouge 
Laboratory Academy in Louisiana. She teaches 
ninth-grade math and a fine-arts survey. 


MARRIAGES: Alicia Joann Forward 01 to 
Richard Law Orloski on May 26, 2007. Residence: 
Allentown, Pa....Jill Gentry ’01 to Robert A. 
Leandro ’01 on Aug. 4, 2007. Residence: Raleigh... 
Elizabeth Ann Hildenbrand ’01 to Andrew 
O.Wirmani on July 28, 2007. Residence: Dallas... 
Lisa R. Barry ’02 to David S. Frist ’02 on Aug. 
5, 2007. Residence: Atlanta...Dorian Jay Bolden 
02 to Taineisha Cellel Sledge 104 on Aug. 18, 
2007. Residence: Durham...David S. Frist ’02 to 
Lisa R. Barry ’02 on Aug. 5, 2007. Residence: 
Atlanta...Martha Walker Noel ’02 to Peter B. 
Kellner on Aug. 25, 2007. Residence: New York... 
Paul C. Easton ’02 to Aura M. Obando ’02 on 
Aug. 11, 2007. Residence: Philadelphia...Dana Lea 


Tyree ’02 to Christopher Stephen Frey on July 14, 
2007. Residence: Huntington, N.Y....Rebecca 
Louise Kristol 04 to Elliot Adam Silver '04 on 
May 27, 2007. Residence: New York... Taineisha 
Cellel Sledge 104 to Dorian Jay Bolden 02 on 
Aug. 18, 2007. Residence: Durham...Sean M. 
Kedrowski 05 to Emma Margaret Bourdillon 
‘07 on June 30, 2007. Residence: Pasadena, Calif. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Erica Lynn 
Williams Cummings ’0! and David Douglas 
Cummings ’02 on May 21, 2007. Named Landon 
William...First child and daughter to Heather 
Condon Jeffcoat D.P.T. 02 and Devon Michael 
Jeffcoat M.D. ’04 on June 9, 2007. Named Kieran 
Elise...First child and daughter to Laura Edge 
Kottkamp M.B.A. ’03 and Nathan Kottkamp on 
April 30, 2007. Named Alice Taliaferro Lear. 
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A taste 
of college, 


a taste of Harvard. 


destinahonduke 


Experience all the pleasures of our gracious Inn. Shady pine-scented 
fairways...a sparkling pool...elegant guest rooms and four-diamond 


dining. A warm welcome’s waiting for our friends from Duke. 


Luxurious rooms & suites * Restaurants & golf-view dining terrace 


Pool, sundeck & fitness center * Top-ranked golf * Executive Conference Center 


Washington Duke 
Inn & Golf Club 


3001 CAMERON BOULEVARD, DURHAM, NC 27705 
800.443.3853 919.490.0999 WASHINGTONDUKEINN.COM 
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Every summer a vibrant community of high school seniors, juniors, and 


sophomores attend Harvard Summer School. Living as college students and 
taking college courses gives them the confidence to succeed as they move 
toward a bright academic future. 


Challenging academics ¢ College prep ° Tutoring and advising 





Secondary School Program 
www.ssp.harvard.edu 
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Deaths 


George C. Hoopy 731! of Lower Allen, Pa., on July 
12, 2007. After graduation, he worked with the 
Pennsylvania Department of Revenue as inheritance 
tax inspector and the public utility commission as 
supervisor of common carriers. In 1935, he founded 
the Hoopy Insurance Agency. An active member of 
his community, he was a founding member of the 
West Shore Businessmen’s Association and a partici- 
pant in countless other organizations. He is survived 
by a nephew and several nieces. 


Royden E. Daniels ’32 of Elizabeth City, N.C., on 
July 11, 2007. He was a retired co-owner and opera- 
tor of the Globe Fish Co. and a former member of the 
local advisory board of First Citizens National Bank. 
He is survived by two sons, four grandchildren, and 
six great-grandchildren. 


Eliza Cummings Phillips '32 of Brookhaven, 
Mass., on July 12, 2007. For 70 years she was an 
active member of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Brookhaven as the founder of its church kinder- 
garten, a Sunday school teacher, and an elder. She 
was also a founder of Brookhaven Junior Auxiliary 
and a member of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Climbers Club, and Colonial Dames. 
She is survived by four daughters, 11 grandchildren, 
and three great-grandchildren. 


Iredell “I.M.” Scott 32 of Lumberton, N.C., on 
July 13, 2007. After college, he joined his family’s 
business, Scotts Inc., a plumbing and heating compa- 
ny. He is survived by his wife, Jewel; five daughters, 
including Sondra Scott Barnes ’61 and Cary 
Scott Battle ’71; a son; 11 grandchildren; and two 


great-grandchildren. 


John H. Schrack M.Ed. 37 of Myerstown, Pa., on 
July 25, 2007. He was a guidance counselor for 22 
years. During that time, he helped form the Pennsyl- 
vania School Counselors Association and was a life 
member and past president of the organization. He 
served as treasurer of the South Berks Retired School 
Employees Association. He is survived by a daughter, 
a brother, three grandchildren, and four great-grand- 
children. 


James M. Stuckey A.M. 737, Ph.D. ’40 of 
Decatur, Ala., on July 14, 2004. He was a research 
chemist and worked for NASA and Martin Marietta. 
He is survived by his wife, Audrey, and a sister. 


Walter =: Lenox 738, J.D. ’41 of Columbus, N.J., 
on July 12, 2007. An Army veteran of World War II, 
he participated in the invasion of Italy, including the 
campaigns of Naples and Rome. He was a lawyer and 
executive vice president for 30 years with Toplis & 
Harding in New York. He is survived by three daugh- 
ters; a sister; a brother, Richard F. Lenox ’45; and 
three grandchildren. 


Norvin A. “Jack” Perry 38 of Carrollton, Ky., 
on Dec. 18, 2004. While at Duke, he was on the staff 
of The Chronicle and a member of the Alpha Tau 
Omega fraternity. He earned his M.B.A. from Harvard 
in 1940. He is survived by a daughter and two sons. 


Charlotte M. Weller '38 of North Manchester, 
Ind., on April 1, 2007. She taught private school in 
Miami for 12 years and was a member of the Junior 
Leagues of Miami and Washington. She was also a 
founding member of the Children’s Museum in Miami 
and a published poet. She is survived by her husband, 
Arthur; two sons, including Worth H. Weller ’68; 


a brother; a sister; and five grandchildren. 


Mabel J. Wingfield 938 of Whiteville, Va., on 
July 15, 2007. She held several different positions 
after leaving Duke, including society editor of the 





Whiteville News Reporter, recreational hostess for 
Atlantic Coast Line Luxury Trains, and secretary to 
the chief health-education consultant for the U.S 
Public Health Service. She was also a charter mem- 
ber of the North Carolina Press Women and was 
appointed chair of the woman’s division of Columbus 
County for the war-finance program during the sixth 
and seventh war-bond drives. She is survived by two 
sons, six grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


John B. Jones 739 of Duncansville, Pa., on Aug. 
30, 2005. He received his bachelor’s with a major in 
botany from Duke before earning his M.Ed. from 
Pennsylvania State University. 


Armand Edwards Singer A.M. 739, Ph.D. 44 of 
Morgantown, W.Va., on July 12, 2007. He taught 
French and Spanish at West Virginia University for 
40 years, beginning as a teaching fellow and retiring 
as professor emeritus in 1980. He continued to teach 
a graduate course until 1995, as well as courses in the 
Appalachian Lifelong Learners program. In addition 
to teaching languages, he directed the program in the 
humanities from 1963 to 1972. For many years, he 
edited the West Virginia University Philological 
papers, serving as editor in chief from 1951 to 1952 
and 1955 to 2004. In 1990, he received the Fourth 
Annual Humanities Award from the West Virginia 
Humanities Council. In 2000, he and his wife estab- 
lished the Armand E. and Mary W. Singer Professor- 
ship in the humanities at West Virginia University. 
He is survived by a daughter. 


Stuart Brandon Leland 740 of Hendersonville, 
N.C., on June 30, 2007. He served with the Army 
Signal Corps during World War II. Following his mil- 
itary service, he began a career in radio broadcasting, 
working in stations in Connecticut and Massachu- 
setts. He also taught sixth grade from 1958 to 1962 in 


Simsbury, Conn. An avid ham-radio enthusiast, he 
worked for the American Radio Relay League from 
1977 to 1983. He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth; 
two sons; two daughters; five grandchildren; and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Howard O. Schmidt B.S.M.E. ’40 of Richmond, 

Ind., on July 10, 2007. He worked in management at 
Alcoa, retiring in 1982 after 42 years. He is survived 
by his wife, Margaret; three daughters; seven grand- 

children; and three great-grandchildren. 


nest A. Williams M.Ed. ’40 of Apopka, Fla., on 
July 18, 2007. From 1942 to 1946, he served in the 
ee iN Corps, attaining the rank of major. He 
worked as a coach, teacher, and principal in Bonifay, 
Fla., and Brinson, Ga., before becoming the principal 
of Apopka High School. He was president of the 
Florida High School Activities Association for eight 
years and helped found the Orange Belt Athletic 
Conference. After retirement, he worked as a repre- 
sentative of the National Beta Club. A 
Apopka is named after him. He is survived by his 
wife, Elizabeth; two children; and four grandchildren. 


Kilmer S. Bortz ’41 of Lutherville, Md., on July 4, 
2007. He enlisted in the Navy in 1941, was assigned 
to Bombing Squadron 11, and flew during the 


street in 


Guadalcanal campaign. Two years later, he was reas- 


signed to Bombing Squad 13, which later became one 


of the most decorated squadrons in the Pacific 
Theater. In October 1944, the squad pilots located 
and sank the Japanese battleship Musashi. For his 
service, he was awarded two Navy Crosses and three 
Air Medals and was honorably discharged with the 
rank of lieutenant. After the war, he worked for 
Western Pest Service in Washington, later moving to 
Baltimore as branch manager. He is survived by his 
wife, Gloria; three sons; two stepsons; two stepdaugh- 


ters; 15 grandchildren; and eight great-grandchildren. 


Archibald G. Martin M.D. ’41 of La Feria, Texas, 
on Jan. 31, 2007. He earned his B.S. in 1938 from 
Randolph Macon College. 


Robert J. Wetmore 41, M.D. ’44 of Pinehurst, 
N.C., on Feb. 19, 2006. He was a World War I] Army 
veteran. He is survived by his wife, Jane; a son, 
Robert Evans Wetmore B.S.E. ’70; a daughter; 
a sister, Marion Wetmore Henry 745; a grandson; 
and two cousins, William H. Wetmore Jr. 
B.S.M.E. 43 and Kathryn M. Magruder ’71. 


Harold E. Platt ’42 of Parkville, Md., on July 9, 
2007. A Navy veteran of World War II, he served in 
a Seabees naval construction battalion. Following his 
discharge, he worked as a cost accountant for Cities 
Service Co., first in New York and then in Tulsa, 
Okla. He retired as a financial vice president after 
more than 30 years with the company. He is survived 
by a daughter, two sons, seven grandchildren, and 
four great-grandchildren. 


Luther John Roberts Jr. M.D. ’42 of Columbus, 
Ga., on July 25, 2007. A major in the Army Medical 
Corps, he served during World War II in both New 
Caledonia and the Philippines. He practiced general 
surgery and medicine in Columbus for 40 years, serv- 
ing for five years as chief of staff for St. Francis 
Hospital. He was the longest-serving chief of staff in 
the history of the institution. After his retirement, he 
worked for the public health department. He is sur- 
vived by five daughters, seven grandchildren, and 
seven great-grandchildren. 

Elizabeth Crews Hedgepeth ’43 of Pinetops, 
N.C., on July 3, 2007. She is survived by two daugh- 
ters, a son, a sister, a brother, and six grandchildren. 


Eugene Patton Price ’43, A.M. ’48 of Erwin, 
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Tenn., on July 28, 2007. During World War II, he 
served in the Army Air Corps. In 1994, he retired 
after 45 years at Milligan College, where he taught 
economics, money and banking, accounting, and 
corporate finance, among other subjects. During his 
tenure at Milligan, he also directed the placement 
office and acted as chair of the professional learning 
‘@) LLABO RAT ES department of economics and business administra- 
tion. While at Milligan, he received the Fide et 
Amore Distinguished Service Citation, the Faculty 
1K) gain new perspectives Appreciation Award from the student body, and 
the George Washington Award on behalf of the 
Freedoms Foundation for his speech “Three Cheers 
across rere) aidialslal es for America.” He served the community as the lieu- 
tenant governor and governor of the Tennessee- 
Kentucky district of Kiwanis International, among 
. ; other positions. He is survived by his wife, Edyth; 
Ke) create the next big thing brother, Albert Price M.S. '38; grand-niece Karen 
Price "92; grand-nephew Michael Price 95; and 
cousins, including Lloyd Brown B.S.E. ’49 and 
Neely Harris ‘00. 
Banks R. Cates Jr. M.D. '44 of Charlotte, on July 
to do what’s right, not what’s easy Le 2007. He served as a medical officer in the Navy 
in World War II and the Korean War. A respected 
member of the Charlotte medical community, he was 
also active in the American Heart Association. He is 
survived by his wife, Sandra; eight children, includ- 
ing Mary Carlson B.S.E. ’89; a brother; 14 grand- 
children; and five great-grandchildren. 





to surprise the competition, yet again 





Dolores Bloom Courshon ’44 of Miami, on July 
17, 2007. After rearing four children, she made her 
home in Aspen, Colo., before returning to Miami. 
She was an avid reader and supporter of charitable 
causes, including many cultural and arts organiza- 
tions. She is survived by her husband, Jack; four chil- 





dren; seven grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Gaines Ray Jeffcoat B.S.M.E. ’44 of Opp, Ala., 
on Jan. 11, 2006. He served as president of various 
companies, including Opp and Micolas Mills Inc., 
Alabama Textile Manufacturing, and the Alabama 
Chamber of Commerce. He was a member of the 
Opp Hall of Fame and the Lions Club. He is survived 
by his wife, Audrey; two sons; three grandchildren; 
and one great-grandchild. 


William F. Patrick 45, A.M. ’47 of Stone 
Mountain, Ga., on July 18, 2007. He served in the 
Navy during World War II. After Duke, he attended 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary in Louisville, 
Ky. He was a pastor for various churches before 
becoming a hospital chaplain at Valley Hospital in 
Ridgewood, N.J. He is survived by two sons, two 
brothers, and five grandchildren. 


Jean McCaskill Moseley °46 of Goleta, Calif., 
on June 16, 2007. After earning her B.S. in botany 
from Duke, she went on to get her M.S. from Cornell 
in 1949. She returned to college in 1980 to earn 
another bachelor’s degree from Cal Tech. She is sur- 





vived by a daughter and a son. 


Marjorie White Lohwater 47 of Huron, Ohio, 
on June 24, 2007. She was employed by the Hatha- 
i a way Brown School for Girls. She was also chair of the 
Duke University’s Fuqua School of Business educates leaders at all stages mathematics department of Cuyahoga Community 
of their careers. Whether you're a full-time MBA student, a professional UKE College and adjunct professor of mathematics. She is 
survived by two daughters, a son, a brother, and two 


THE FUQUA grandchildren. 
SCHOOL a ee ‘ 
@aUSINSSS Troy James Barrett B.D. ’48 of Cary, N.C., on 


July 9, 2007. He was an ordained minister of the 
United Methodist Church, North Carolina Con- 
ference. A staff member at various organizations, he 
served as N.C. Conference director of youth work 
and N.C. State director of Methodist student work. 
He also worked on the staffs of the North Carolina 
Christian Advocate in Greensboro, the Methodist 
Orphanage in Raleigh, and the Methodist Retire- 





earning an executive MBA to accelerate your career, or part of a team in an 
executive education program, you'll gain a broader, more global perspective 


through an innovative curriculum and instruction by a top research faculty. 
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ment Home in Durham. He is survived by his wife, 
Robbie; three sons; and eight grandchildren. 


Robert T. Holt ’48 of Beckley, W.Va., on July 23, 
2007. After graduating from high school, he joined 
the National Guard and was called to active duty. 
During World War II, he served at many different 
posts, including the Canal Zone in Panama, the 
Galapagos Islands, and Foggia, Italy. He was awarded 
the Distinguished Flying Cross and the Air Medal 
with two Oak Leaf clusters. After graduating from 
Duke, he earned a J.D. at the University of Florida. 
He practiced law in Pennsylvania until he was 
recalled to active duty in the Korean War by the Air 
Force. He served as a judge advocate until 1970, 
when he retired with the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
During this time, he served a post in Yokohama, 
Japan, where he received the Order of the Sacred 
Treasure from the emperor of Japan. After retiring, he 
joined Joseph B. Rogers Jr. as a partner and legal 
counsel. He eventually purchased a Rogers satellite 
company, Mobile Lifts Inc. He is survived by his wife, 
Jean Rogers Holt ’48; three children; a brother; 
three sisters; and four grandchildren. 


Marvin D. Rosenthal ’48 of Palm Beach, Fla., on 
March 11, 2007. He graduated with a major in eco- 
nomics. He is survived by his wife, Harriet, and a 
daughter. 


Edward L. Larner B.S.C.E. ’49 of Springfield, Va., 
on July 3, 2007. He was a civil and industrial engi- 
neer. He is survived by his wife, Emily; three daugh- 
ters; four grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Arthur Remington “Bill” White B.S.C.E. ’49 
of Gloucester, Va., on July 23, 2007. After Duke, he 
earned an M.S. from the Georgia Institute of 
Technology. When he was 52, he donated his fishing 
boat to the United Methodist Church, which, in 
turn, donated it to Haiti. As a result, he began a life- 
long dedication to helping Haitians, with six church- 
es and seven wells constructed in Haiti according to 
his designs. He also built the Tovar Clinic, now a 
government-licensed health center. He is survived by 
his wife, Alice; four children; and nine grandchildren. 


Thomas R. Greenleaf '50 of Chester County, 
Pa., on May 31, 2007. A member of the Naval 
Reserve, he later became president and CEO of 
Chemical Leaman. He also served on the board of 
directors of the American Trucking Association and 
as president of the National Tank Truck Carriers. He 
is survived by his wife, Jane Chivers Greenleaf 
*50; four sons; a brother; and five grandchildren. 


Katharine Moseley Crumpton’51 of Richmond, 
Va., on July 25, 2007. As a student, she was a member 
of the Duke Players. She is survived by her husband, 
Kenneth; a daughter; two sons; eight grandchildren; 
and three great-grandchildren. 


Wallace B. Frierson ’51 of Huntsville, Ala., on 
June 10, 2007. After serving in the Air Force, he 
practiced family medicine in Shelbyville, Tenn., and 
Huntsville. He served as medical director at the 
NASA Marshall Space Flight Center during the 
Apollo missions. While teaching at the University of 
Alabama at Huntsville medical school, he recorded 
“Family Doctor” segments for a local TV station. He 

|_ is survived by his wife, Pat; two daughters; a sister; 

) and two grandchildren. 


Robert H. Grahl ’52 of Asheville, N.C., on 

Sept. 7, 2004. At Duke, he was a member of the 
Duke Players and graduated with a bachelor’s degree 
| anda major in political science. 


| Margaret J. Allen Green R.N. ’51 of Salisbury, 
N.C., on June 30, 2007. She volunteered at the 
Rowan Medical Auxiliary, Rowan Helping Ministries, 
Habitat for Humanity, Meals on Wheels, and the 


American Red Cross. She is survived by three daugh- 
ters, a son, and eight grandchildren. 


Carl Hugo Richter ’52 of Greenwich, Conn., on 
July 14, 2007. He served in the Army during the Ko- 
rean War. After the war, he worked with the Liggett 
Group for 20 years, eventually becoming manager of 
product development international. During this time, 
he was listed in Who’s Who in North Carolina. In 
1978, he joined International Flavors and Fragrances 
Inc. and later received the International Science and 
Technology Cooperation honor prize from the State 
Tobacco Monopoly Administration of China. He is 
survived by his wife, Lois, and a son. 


Kathleen Bennett Black ’53 of Durham, on 
Nov. 25, 2006. She was a medical technician at Duke 
Medical Center before retirement. She is survived by 
her husband, James; three daughters; two sons; and 
seven grandchildren. 


George Harrill Coppala B.S.M.E. ’53 of St. 
Albans, W.Va., on July 14, 2007. After graduating 
from Duke, he was awarded a direct commission of 
second lieutenant in the Air Force in 1953 and was 
released at the end of the Korean War. He was subse- 
quently drafted that following December and 
assigned to Ellsworth Air Force Base in Rapid City, 
S.D. After his second release, he held numerous posi- 
tions in engineering during his 36-year career with 
Union Carbide. He retired as director of engineering 
for polylefins in 1989. He is survived by his wife, 
Carolyn; a son; a daughter; a brother; and three 
grandchildren. 


Jeannine B. Shoemaker ’53 of Burlington, 
N.C., on June 9, 2007. At Duke, she majored in edu- 


cation and was a member of Zeta Tau Alpha. 


George Franklin Magee M.D. 54 of Reno, 
Nev., on June 28, 2007. He served two years on the 
staff of the eye clinic at the U.S. Naval Hospital, St. 
Albans, N.Y., before he was honorably discharged as 
lieutenant commander. He joined his father’s oph- 
thalmology practice in Reno. He served on the staffs 
of St. Mary’s Hospital, Washoe Medical Center, and 
the VA Hospital. He was in private practice for 42 
years. He is survived by his wife, Jane; three daugh- 
ters; two sisters; and four grandchildren. 


Don Morton Knotts 56 of Albemarle, N.C., on 
July 10, 2007. He was retired from Jefferson-Pilot Life 
Insurance Co. and was active for over 30 years with 
the Stanly County Association for Retarded Citizens. 
He is survived by his wife, Jane; two sons; two broth- 
ers; and two grandchildren. 


Vincent M. Schroder Ph.D. 56 of Gainesville, Fla., 
on Nov. 8, 2005. He served with the Army Corps of 
Engineers in England during World War II. He re- 
tired in 1986 from the Institute of Food and Agricul- 
tural Services and the agronomy department at the 
University of Florida, where he had worked since 
1955. He is survived by his wife, Beverly; two sons; 
two daughters; a brother; and four grandchildren. 


Donald Kempler B.S.M.E. ’57 of Newark, N.J., 
on July 8, 2007. At Duke, he was a member of the 
Zeta Beta Tau fraternity. He is survived by his wife, 
Hindy; three children, including Debra Lynn 
Kempler Freundlich ’81; a sister; a brother, 
Roger Kempler 159; and six grandchildren. 


Sara Doane Hough 58 of Dunnellon, Fla., on 
March 31, 2006. She graduated from Duke with 

a major in sociology. She is survived by her husband, 
Willis; two daughters; a son; a brother; and six 
grandchildren. 


Richard Albin Starr B.S.E.E. 58 of Allison Park, 
Pa., on July 19, 2007. An electrical engineer, he was 
the owner of Starr Engineering and vice president of 
Applied Control Systems Inc. He is survived by his 


Elizabeth Allardice 


steer with real estate buyers and sellers 
in Durham, Chapel Hill, and Raleigh 


North Carolina: our team of experienced 
real estate professionals are well versed in a 
variety of home prices, floor plans, homes 
styles, and neighborhoods and can help you 


achieve your real estate goals. 


To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
http://www.elizabethallardice.com 


Or call me at REMARK Capital Realty 
800-828-8108, ext. 243 
E-mail: eallardice@remax.net 
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Psychiatrists— 
Live at Lake James. 
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psychiatrists. Generalists, sub-specialists, 
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Broughton currently serves adolescent, adult, 
geriatric and deaf patients. Our forensic 
treatment unit opens soon. 
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to Douglas Airport in Charlotte. Lake James 
is 20 minutes west. 
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wite, Claudia; daughters; a brother; and four 


vran Ic hildre n 


Paul Cullum Gentry '59, B.D. ‘63 of Avon Park, 
Fla., on July Pale 2007 He served as 


country churches in North Carolina before moving 


pastor in several 


to Avon Park to serve as chaplain, and eventually 
headmaster, of the Highland School for Girls. After 
five years, he became a teacher at Avon Park High 
School. He later became assistant principal, a posi 
tion he held for 17 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Doris; two daughters; and four grandsons 


Stacy Selph B.D. '59 of Lakeland, Fla., on July 1, 
2007. During World War II, he served in the Army 
\ir Corps. A Methodist minister, he was a pastor at 
various churches in Florida, retiring in 1991 after 
10 years at Melrose Park United Methodist Church 
in Fort Lauderdale. He was honored in 2007 for 
having been ordained for 90 years He 1S survived by 
his wife, Elizabeth Anne; two daughters; and four 


grandchildren 


Millard F. Jackson ’61 of Bryn Mawr, Pa., on Oct. 
9, 2005. At Duke, he majored in psychology and was 


a member of both the concert and marching bands. 


Karen Gilliland Packer ’61 of Marshalltown, 
After leaving Duke, she 
Iniversity of Kentucky, where she 


Iowa, on June 5, 2007 
attended the lt 
majored in zoology. She worked as a cancet 
researcher at the University of lowa from 1981 to 
1986. In 1987, she co-founded the Marshalltown 
Cancer Support Group, a volunteer organization that 
provides educational, emotional, and spiritual sup- 
port to area cancer patients and their families. In 
1992 and 1993, she was included in Who’s Who in 
Science and Engineering, and in 1995, she was named 
volunteer of the year and given the Hero Award by 
Coping Magazine. She is survived by her husband, 
Allan; a son; a stepson; a brother; two granddaugh- 
ters; and a great-eranddaughter. 


Eugene E. Derryberry ’64, J.D. 70 of Roanoke, 
Va., on July 5, 2007 
cer in the Navy, serving on the USS Fort Snelling in 
the Atlantic and Mediterranean. He participated in 
the evacuation of American citizens during the 
Dominican Republic revolution and the successful 


. He was commissioned as an offi- 


deep-water recovery of an intact hydrogen bomb fol- 
lowing an accidental midair collision off Palomares, 
Spain. In 1973, he joined the Roanoke law firm 
Gentry, Locke, Rakes and Moore. He was included in 
The Best Lawyers in America 2005-06 and was named 
one of Virginia’s Legal Elite in 2006 by Virginia 
Business magazine. He is survived by his wife, Joanne; 
two sons, including Wesley Eugene 
Derryberry 04; a sister; and a brother. 


William H. Cracknell Jr. M.Ed. ’66 of Alliance, 
Ohio, on Oct. 28, 2005. He was in the military for 39 
years, starting in 1949 when he enlisted in the Naval 
Reserve. He was selected to attend officer candidate 
school in 1957 and was commissioned as an ensign. 
He received many commendations, including the 
Bronze Star, the Navy Achievement Medal, and sev- 
eral meritorious service medals. His career included 
service in Vietnam. He retired in 1988 as the com- 
mander of the naval intelligence command in 
Suitland, Md. He is survived by his wife, Jeanne; four 
children; two sisters; and seven grandchildren. 


Joseph Williams Price M.F. ’66 of Albuquerque, 
N.M., on July 17, 2007. He worked for the U.S. Forest 
Service for 39 years. He is survived by his wife, Donna 
Douglas Price 63; two sons; and a brother. 


Steven L. Smith 67 of Marietta, Ga., on July 19, 
2007. He worked for Fulton National Bank before 
becoming a real-estate investment officer for 
Prudential, the Citadel Group, Travelers, and 
Metlife. He is survived by his wife, Jane; a son; his 


parents, Robert P. Smith '41 and Page Thacker 
Smith '42; two brothers; and two sisters. 


John P. Jones Ph.D. '69 of Buffalo, N.Y., on July 2, 
2007. He received an M.A. in political science from 
the University of Notre Dame. In 1954, he moved to 
Met ’ Franc e; 
Upon his return to the U.S. four years later, he taught 


as an education adviser to the Army. 


at various high schools and served on the Amherst 
(N.Y.) School Board from 1969 to 1975. He also 
taught at the University of Buffalo and Fredonia State 
( ollege 
outside the traditional education system, including 


As an educator, he worked at many places 


the Attica and Collins correctional facilities, where 
he taught college-level courses at night to inmates. 
He is survived by his wife, Vonnie, and two sons. 


Ronald W. Wells ’71 of Atlanta, on April 26, 
2007. He received a law degree from the University 
of Florida in 1981 and an LL.M. from Emory Univer- 
sity in 1987. A partner in the law firm Smith, Gambrell 
& Russell, he also served as an officer in the Air Force. 
He is survived by his wife, Judy; a son; his mother; a 
sister; and three grandchildren. 


’71 of Nashville, 


. He earned his undergraduate 


Harmon L. Wray Jr. M.Div. 
Tenn., on July 24, 2007 
degree at Rhodes ¢ ollege. A lifelong anti-death 
penalty activist and advocate for “restorative” crimi- 
nal justice, which emphasizes repairing the harm 
caused by criminal behavior, he received a lifetime 
achievement award from the National Coalition to 
Abolish the Death Penalty. He was minister to the 
inmates at the Riverbend Maximum Security 
Institution in Nashville for many years. He also 
served as executive director of Restorative Justice 
Ministries for two years for the United Methodist 
Board of Global Ministries and was the author of the 
book Restorative Justice: Moving Beyond Punishment. 
As an adjunct professor at Vanderbilt Divinity 
School, he developed a course that took students 
inside the Riverbend prison to learn alongside 
inmates, and at the time of his death, he was working 
to expand that model to other schools, including 
Duke Divinity School. He is survived by his longtime 
partner, Judy Parks, and his mother. 


Ethan Victor Howard M.F. ’73 of Auburn, N.H., 
on July 10, 2007. He worked for the Manchester, N.H., 
Water Works for 34 years. He also served 22 years in 
the Army National Guard. He was a president and 
director of the Rockingham Woodland Owners 
chapter of the New Hampshire Timberland Owners 
Association. A dogsled musher for 12 years, he was a 
member of the New Hampshire Snowsledders. He is 
survived by his wife, Lynne; three sons; a daughter; 
his father; a sister; and eight grandchildren. 


Linda J. Briscoe A.M. ’74 of Albuquerque, N.M., 
on Sept. 13, 2006. She graduated from Duke with a 
master’s degree in English. 


John L. Olivier M.H.A. ’75 of Canandaigua, N.Y., 
on April 9, 2007. He served in the Navy and was vice 
president of Excellus in Syracuse. He was also a 
trustee for the village of Honeoye Falls, N.Y., for 12 
years. He is survived by his wife, Sally; two daughters; 
a sister; and two grandchildren. 


Samuel Cornelius Rhyne Ed.D. '77 of Dallas, N.C., 
on March 5, 2005. He worked for the Gaston County 
school system for 39 years. He was also a mayor of 
Dallas, N.C., and a member and chair of the Gaston 
Memorial Hospital board of directors. He is survived 
by his wife, Gladys; two sons; a daughter; a brother; 
five grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren. 


Mark Dwight Mashburn M.Div. ’87 of Kerners- 
ville, N.C., on July 26, 2007 
elder in the United Methodist Church and served on 


. He was an ordained 


both the district and conference committees through- 
out his career. He chaired the Western North Caro- 











lina Conference Committee on Worship and was also 
a national formation officer for the order of St. Luke, 
a liturgical worship order. He is survived by his wife, 
Neil; two sons; and a sister. 


F. Bruce Williams J.D. ’88 of Durham, on July 16, 
2007. After graduating from high school, he joined 
the Army and served as an air traffic controller in 
Germany. He was a partner with Womble, Carlyle, 
Sandridge, and Rice and a former commissioner of 
the 14th Judicial Bar Association and the N.C. 
General Statutes Commission. He is survived by his 
wife, Barbara; his mother; and three sisters. 


Heath Maynard Kelly ’99 of Charlotte, on Oct. 
4, 2007. He was active in the Duke community, serv- 
ing in the marching band, jazz band, Modern Black 
Mass Choir, and the Black Student Alliance. He was 
also a member of the Iota Xi chapter of the Kappa 
Alpha Psi fraternity. After graduating with a major in 
political science, he worked as a land surveyor for the 
city of Charlotte and as a financial adviser for 
MetLife insurance. At the time of his death, he was 
serving as a financial-planning supervisor for Van- 
guard Financial Services. He was an active member 
of the Duke Club of Charlotte. He is survived by his 
mother, two brothers, a sister, and a grandmother. 


Professor Emeritus Parker 
Joseph B. Parker Jr., 91, of Durham, died September 
1, 2007. He served his residency at Duke University 
Hospital from 1946 to 1948 and then joined Duke’s 
psychiatric staff in 1949. He was a professor of psychi- 
atry at Duke Medical Center from 1970 to 1984. 
Parker later became professor emeritus. 

After graduating with a B.S. from the University 
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of Tennessee in 1939, he received his M.D. from the 
University of Tennessee Medical School in Memphis 
in 1941 and performed his internship at Knoxville 
General Hospital from 1941 to 1942. 

He earned the rank of lieutenant commander 
while serving primarily in the South Pacific in the 
U.S. Naval Medical Corps. During that time, he 
also served a residency at St. Elizabeth Hospital in 
Washington. He later moved to Durham, serving a 
residency at the hospital and joining the psychiatry 
staff at Duke. 

Parker was assistant professor of psychiatry at the 
University of Tennessee Medical School from 1949 
to 1952 and later became chief of psychiatry at the 
VA Hospital in Durham and an associate professor 
at Duke. In 1959, he became professor and chair of 
the department of psychiatry at the University of 
Kentucky’s Medical Center. 

Parker was recognized as a Distinguished Life 
Fellow of the American Psychiatric Association; 
president of the Southern Psychiatric Association, 
the American Psychopathological Association, and 
the Society of Biological Psychiatry; and a member 
of the Honorable Elders of Kiwanis. He has been in 
the Who’s Who listing since 1964. 

He is survived by his wife, Phyllis; a son; and a 
daughter. 


Genetics Center Director Speer 
Marcy Carlson Speer Ph.D. ’93, A.H.C. ’94, director 
of the Duke Center for Human Genetics, a longtime 
faculty member at the Duke School of Medicine and 
an internationally acclaimed researcher, died Aug. 4, 
2007, at the age of 47. 

Born in Indianapolis on Oct. 1, 1959, Speer was 


raised in Indiana and Illinois. She received her bach- 
elor’s degree from Indiana University at Bloomington 
and a master’s degree in genetic counseling from 
Sarah Lawrence College. After earning a Ph.D. in 
zoology from Duke, she completed her postdoctoral 
work at Columbia University, then joined the Duke 
faculty in 1994. 

At Duke, she taught in the department of medi- 
cine and acted as director of the Center for Human 
Genetics, but she also held joint appointments as 
professor in both the department of biostatistics and 
bioinformatics and the department of molecular 
genetics and microbiology. She was also a member 
of Duke’s institutional review board, a former mem- 
ber of the editorial board for the Journal of Genetic 
Counseling, a permanent member of the National 
Institutes of Health’s Genetics of Health and Human 
Disease study section, and a frequent collaborator 
and coauthor of medical publications. 

A respected researcher in the field of environmen- 
tal genomics, Speer studied neurological disorders 
and the effects that genetic and environmental 
contributions had on them. She uncovered the 
genetic and environmental causes of childhood neu- 
rological birth defects such as neural-tube defects 
and Chiari malformation. She sat on many boards 
and committees, including the medical advisory 
boards of the American Syringomyelia Alliance 
Project and its Research Committee, and the pro- 
fessional advisory committee of the Spina Bifida 
Association of America. 

She is survived by her husband, Kevin P. Speer 
H’87, H’91; two daughters; her mother; and three 
brothers. 





ACCOMMODATIONS 


Blowing Rock, N.C.: Chetola Resort, 2 mi. from 
Blue Ridge Pkway, walk to downtown, indoor 
pool, tennis courts, fitness ctr, lake, hiking trails. 
Golf courses minutes away. 2 br, 2 baths. Ranch, 
end unit. King & twin beds NO SMOKING & NO 
PETS. NORMALLY $315/NIGHT, $250/NIGHT 
FOR DUKE ALUMS & FACULTY. CALL RICK 
ROGERS ‘69, (866) 323-8766. For more info & 


photos, e-mail girogers@bellsouth.net. 








Paris, SW France, Provence: Comfortable apart- 
ments, homes, chateaux. FHR@earthlink.net. 
(503) 219-9190. www.FrenchHomeRentals.com. 


Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Marvelous 
beamed ceilings. Antiques. Walk to Spanish Steps, 
Trevi Fountain. (609) 683-3813. jetas5@comeast.net. 


Edisto Island, $.C.: Fantastic beachfront house 


sleeping 12. Great spring/fall rates. Near Charleston. 
(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


France: Provencal Farmhouse. Stunning ancestral 
home. Magnificent mountain views. Fields of 
lavender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, gardens, 
pool. Modern kitchen and baths. (609) 924-7520. 


gam 1@comeast.net. 


Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweeping 
views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. Antiques. 
Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. (609) 683-3813. 


jetas5@comceast.net. 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch is less 
expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 


(919) 929-3194. elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


St. Maarten: Enjoy beaches, shopping, dining in the 
“Culinary Capitol of the Caribbean.” Family home, 
1-4 bedrooms, view of St. Barth’s. See photos, rates: 
www. villaplateau.com. Mention Duke for discount. 


Paris, Elegant Left Bank Apartment: Sixth 
Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, and 


Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 
(609) 924-7520. gam1@comcast.net. 


Paris: Marais. Luxury rental in center of Paris. 
Close proximity Picasso Museum, Centre Pompidou 
and other historial sites as well as gourmet shops 
of Rue de Bretagne. See owner’s website at 
www.parischapon.com. Also available this Christmas. 


FOR SALE 


Premier used and rare book business in Western 


North Carolina. (828) 327-2491. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


VACATION SCHOLARS. Residential NC moun- 


tain retreats feature scholarly lectures, cultural per- 
formances, mountaineering adventures and unique 
learning opportunities. Call it summer camp for 
grown-ups! www.appalachianinstitution.com. 


UpscaleMatch.com—For people who enjoy the 
finer things in life. 


Dawn’s Travel Experts, Inc. 
eWe Are The Luxury World Cruise Experts 
¢ Personalized First Class Deluxe Vacations ® 
e¢Owned By Duke Alum! 30 years’ experience. @ 
¢Boca Raton, Florida © (800)645-7905 


Executive Coaching: Certified coach/Duke alum. 
Practical strategies for success. Debby Stone, JD, 
CPCC; InterVision Group, LLC; www.intervision- 
group.com; (770) 569-8115. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Get in touch with 100,000+ potential buyers, 
renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 





Rates: $3.00 per word, minimum $30. Fee applies 
to special typeface treatment (bold, larger font 
size, etc.) or adding an electronically submitted 
logo or art. 


Requirements: All copy must be printed or typed, 
or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. Please specify 
section (FOR SALE, etc.) and issues in which ad 
should appear. 


All ads must be prepaid: Send check to Duke 
Magazine Classifieds, Box 90572, Durham, 

NC 27708-0572. We accept Visa, MasterCard, 
and American Express. No orders taken over the 
phone, except by fax. Be sure to include credit- 
card number, expiration date, name, address, 
and phone. Fax: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: 
dukemag@duke.edu. 


Deadlines: January-February issue: November 1, 
mails in late January; March-April issue: 

January 1, mails in late March; May-June issue: 
March 1, mails in late May; July-August issue, 
May 1, mails in late July; September-October 
issue: July 1, mails in late September; November- 
December issue, September 1, mails in 

late November. 
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Under the Gargoyle 


Climbing Through 
Medicine’s Glass Ceiling 


By NANCY C. ANDREWS 
his past fall, | was named the first 
female dean of Duke’s medical school, 
an event that National Public Radio 
summed up as: “Andrews Makes His- 
tory at Duke Med School.” Why should the 
appointment of a woman dean still be big 
news? Perhaps because, with a few localized 
exceptions, there has been little change 
since the 1970s in the barriers to women’s 
full participation in academic medicine. 

[ happen to believe strongly that diversi- 
fying all levels of academic medicine is not 
only politically correct, it is also the way to 
make our institutions better. The history of 
Harvard University, for example, where | 
spent many years before moving to Duke, is 
one of gradually increasing diversity. When 
the university was young, 350 or so years 
ago, its faculty and students were Puritan 
men from good local families. Over the cen- 
turies, the Harvard community gradually 
became diversified in terms of geographic 
origin, religion, socioeconomic background, 
sex, race, nationality, and other personal 
characteristics. It has always seemed to me 
that it was only by choosing to recruit the 
individual scholars whom it viewed as the 
best, regardless of such characteristics, rather 
than limiting itself to a narrow circle of 
candidates, that Harvard was able to build a 
world-class faculty and student body worthy 
of the reputation it now enjoys. 

Given that the proportions of men and 
women in medical school classes have been 
similar for some time, it seems puzzling that 
there are not more women in leadership 
positions in academic medicine. I suspect 
that some of the reasons for this disparity 
are the same as those that apply at the entry 
level for physician-scientists—concerns 
about balancing work and family, percep- 
tions that women need to be better than 
men at their professions in order to be con- 
sidered equal, and a dearth of female role 
models. But I also believe that if we are to 
have more female deans, we must be able to 
envisage female deans. 
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Recently my husband, our children, and | 
went to visit a school in North Carolina 
where Duke staff members had made an 
appointment for the family of the new dean 
of the medical school. As we entered the 
school, its principal vigorously shook my 
husband’s hand and welcomed him, saying, 
“You must be the man of the moment.” Un- 
fortunately, it is quite understandable that it 
wouldn’t have crossed his mind that I might 
be the “woman of the moment” instead. 

The principal had the odds with him. 
Only fourteen of 124 U.S. medical school 
deans are women. Deans are often former 
department chairs, most frequently chairs 
in internal medicine. But in the U.S., only 
ten medicine department chairs are women 
—that pipeline is almost empty. Strikingly, 
only 9 percent of the chairs of all clinical 
departments are women, and many schools 
have no female department chairs at all. 
Since these leadership positions turn over 
slowly, the situation will not change any- 
time soon. 

If institutions are to accelerate the emer- 
gence of more female deans, then they will 
need to consider women who have not 
stepped on every rung of the traditional aca- 
demic career ladder. Never having served as 
a division chief or a department chair, I was 
a somewhat atypical dean candidate. In- 
terestingly, Duke has recently appointed a 
whole cadre of new deans who have had 
unusual careers—not only for its medical 
school, but also for its business school, its 
law school, and its Nicholas School of the 
Environment and Earth Sciences. | think 
that taking a creative view of leadership 
will enrich academic medicine. 

Part of the answer for universities aiming 
to pursue such benefits is to work harder to 
identify and recognize women who are lead- 
ers. The Rosalind Franklin Society (of which 
I am a founding member) was recently cre- 
ated to draw attention to leading female sci- 
entists, on the premise that “there still ex- 
ists a prevailing perception that women do 
not have the same talents and abilities as 
their male colleagues and that the contribu- 
tions of women scientists are not as impor- 
tant.” The goal of the group, made up of 
prominent scientists of both sexes, is to 





ensure that outstanding women are recog- 
nized in ways that its namesake, Rosalind 
Franklin—the British scientist whose work 
contributed to the understanding of DNA, 
for which Watson and Crick received the 
Nobel Prize—was not. 

It is also important not to make assump- 
tions about what women will and will not 
do. After my appointment at Duke was an- 
nounced, many people told me that they’d 
assumed I would not be willing to move out 
of Boston—that | would not leave Harvard, 
that | would not move my children before 
they finished high school, that I would not 
uproot my husband. Obviously, all those 
assumptions were incorrect. My own choices 
notwithstanding, however, the “two-body 
problem”—finding a position for a new 
appointee’s spouse—remains a major obsta- 
cle to the recruitment of women in particu- 
lar and of academic leaders in general. 
Though Duke found a creative solution in 
my case, offering a faculty appointment to 
my husband, many academic institutions do 
not do as well on this front. 

As I look to the future, | wonder what my 
fifteen-year-old daughter thinks about all 
the publicity surrounding my new deanship. 
Until recently, she had been telling people 
that she was interested in medicine, but 
she’s been uncharacteristically quiet of late. 
Will she end up being a top clinician, a 
chief, a chair, or a dean someday? Or will 
she compare academic medicine with other 
fields that seem more open to women and 
decide that it’s not the right place for her? 


Andrews, who started work at Duke in 
October, was formerly dean of Basic Sciences 
and Graduate Studies at Harvard Medical 
School. This essay originally appeared, in 
slightly different form, in The New England 
Journal of Medicine (vol. 357, no. 19, 
November 8, 2007). 
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Sah the fun, the friendships, 
and the magic of your Duke experience. 


Reunions Weekend features Duke Arts and Academics, beginning 
with Spotlight Speakers on Friday: Timothy Tyson Ph.D. ’94, visit- 
ing professor in the Divinity School and author of Blood Done Sign My 
Name; and law professor James Coleman in conversation with new 
law school dean David Levi. Look for Saturday sessions on election- 
year politics, water and the environment, a possible fifth dimension in 
space—plus music, dance, and art from students, faculty, and alumni. 











Reunions begin online at www. DukeReunions.com 
Click on your class year to see lodging and travel options, who is 
coming, what they’ve been doing, and to submit your own class note. 


Reunions 2008 - Engage ° Connect « Celebrate 
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Zooming in on avian activity 








Charlie Blanchard T’45, L’49, P’80 is part 
of a proud Duke family. In the early 1900s, 
his father and two uncles attended Trinity 
College, occupying the same room in 
Epworth Residence Hall for 12 consecutive 
years. Then Charlie and his brother came 
to Duke in the 1940s, each of them serving 
as president of the student body. Charlie 
went on to attend law school at Duke, 
before establishing Blanchard, Miller, Lewis 


ss & Styers, a successful law firm in Raleigh, 
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where he remains of counsel today. 


It was in the 1980s, after one of his 
daughters and one of his nephews 
graduated from Duke, that Charlie became 
interested in the Duke Marine Lab. 

He and his late wife, Bernard, owned 
property near the lab and had a passion 
for the North Carolina coast. They 
enjoyed learning about Duke’s Beaufort 
campus, and soon, Charlie was invited 

to join the Marine Lab Advisory Board. 


Charlie and his family created the 
Lawrence E. Blanchard Endowment Fund 
Colm DIUL< MoM Cols olm lurelal( MM ol ial-lmelale| 
support Marine Lab students. Later, when 
Charlie wanted to leave behind a more 
significant legacy in his father’s name, 
aT -Melite Mal Ai Me |-tol(e ol ool MoM alcool 
deferred gifts. They established a 
olntolaico] (Me lime aelale Me Meutelal cel )(- 
remainder unitrust. The former provides 
donors with a fixed income during 
their retirement years; the latter provides 
an income stream that fluctuates with 
the market. Ultimately, the remainder of 
both will be used, in part, to endow 
the Lawrence E. Blanchard Society of 
Fellows and Scholars at the Marine Lab. 


There are many ways to leave behind a 
legacy at Duke. To explore options, contact: 





Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
2127 Campus Drive, Box 90600 

Durham, North Carolina 27708 

Phone (919) 681-0464 

Fax (919) 684-9731 

sasroT Me Tis delalal late | xe (Ae ULM -te 

Web www.giftplanning.duke.edu 


Cover: Great Blue Heron from 
Birds of America by John James 
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“Suddenly, a rustle in a shrub and a flurry of binocular action”: The insider’s guide 
to birding around campus 
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Policies in place over the decades have made the campus climate more welcoming 
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his final season 


Two Minds 48 
Filmmaker Nathaniel Kahn and his latest subject, classical pianist Leon Fleisher, talk 
about the joys, mysteries, and tribulations that underlie creative expression 
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Quad Quotes 
Monkey-directed robot, attention-grabbing band, oil-fueled pollution 





Forum 
Building mistakes, jazz conversations, speaker controversies 


Full Frame 6 
Structuring a diving device 
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Aid for international students, growth for faculty ranks, honors for senior scholars, 

showcase for Spanish masters; Campus Observer: band members play on; 

OGA: understanding the appendix 


Books 53 


Japan’s exotic actor, North Carolina’s literary life 


Alumni Register 55 
105,000 dribbles of a basketball, endless archives of photos; Retrospective: the Duke 

Blue Devil’s image makeovers; Career Corner: lawyerly skills; mini-profiles: 

protecting fragile turtles, uncovering Shakespearean secrets, defying media expectations 


Under the Gargoyle 72 


Is our future drying up? 


Be ween 
the Lines 


ne of this issue’s stories explores 
gay life on campus. There’s a 
story behind that story: a nation- 
al campaign that began at Duke. 

It’s a campaign originating, five years 
ago, in a dinner conversation among ten 
friends, gay and straight. They pondered 
Duke’s designation by The Princeton 
Review as the most gay-unfriendly school 
in America. The label, they worried, 
would discourage gay students from con- 
sidering Duke—thereby creating a reali- 
ty from a perception (or misperception). 
They countered that concern with entre- 
preneurial energy and marketing savvy, 
deci ling ona T-shirt giveaway and the 
“Gay? Fine By Me” slogan. 

After only one day, the students had 
secured enough money to order 500 shirts. 
Those were quickly snatched up. More 
fundraising ensued, and soon they had 
distributed another 1,500 shirts, some 
to prospective freshmen visiting campus. 
Through a nonprofit organization, the 
idea would travel to other campuses. 

Fine By Me has reached into 300 com- 
munities (not just campuses) with 90,000 
T-shirts. One of the organizers of the Duke 
giveaway and the nonprofit’s founding 
executive director, Lucas Schaefer ’04, 

a former Duke Magaxine intern, says the 
ultimate aim “isn’t to have everyone in 
America in one of these T-shirts, but to 
create a country where we don’t need 
the shirts in the first place.” 

A few years ago, Fine By Me was fea- 
tured in a local newspaper. The article 
mentioned Messiah College in Pennsyl- 
vania, “whose ‘community covenant’ 
lumps homosexual behavior with drunk- 
enness and occult worship as ‘sinful prac- 
tices.’ ” Messiah’s T-shirt drive was organ- 
ized by a student who saw such language 
as antithetical to his religious beliefs. 

The project has been most successful 
where organizers have used it as “a jump- 
ing-off point” for conversation, Schaefer 
says. In his view, Fine By Me should be 
part of the campus fabric, whether or not 
it’s a message imprinted on T-shirts. 

—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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QUAD QUOTES 


“That's one small step fora 
robot and one giant leap for 


a primate.” 


“We're keenly aware that a 
Woodie is not like a Gram- 
my. But it did garner us a 
lot of national attention. 
Right now it feels like a 
medium-sized snowball 


that’s about to drop down 
the hill. We’ll see.” 


“Climate change is not just 
another problem, but a 
challenge to the premises of 
modern economic life.” 


“The United States has 
nothing to apologize for in 
its conduct in the world.” 


Jon Gardiner 


“Arrest Him.” 


“When you take away lan- 
guage from a human during 
a math task like this, they 
end up looking just like a 
monkey.” 


Bleeding blue, living green: 
To symbolize Duke’s 
commitment to sustainable 
environmental practices, 
recycling, and water 
conservation, the Cameron 
Crazies donned green shirts 
for the N.C. State men’s 
basketball game 


“T married someone who 
didn’t finish college. Quite 
often | find myself in situa- 
tions where we are intro- 
duced as a couple, and my 
husband would say, ‘Be- 
tween us, we have one-and- 
a-half degrees.’ So, he also 
likes to take some affiliation 
with Duke as well.” 





i 
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“She was a controversial 
leader who had strengths 
and weaknesses like many 
leaders.... We shouldn’t over- 
stress that she was the solu- 
tion to Pakistan’s problems, 
but her assassination clearly 


i 
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exacerbates and worsens 
Pakistan’s problems.” 


publ 


_ “Oprah does not have to 
move a lot of women, just 

_ enough to pull the margin of 
| victory away from Clinton. 
For those who are wavering, 


Oprah could make the dif- 
ference.” 


“The real concern from an 
environmental point of 

view is that high oil prices 
also mean that even more- 
polluting potential sources 


of liquid fuel start to become 


economically competitive. 


For example, you can make 
liquid fuels from coal.” 


“This nation was built on 
immigrants. The Chinese 


wall didn’t work against 
their enemies. The Berlin 
Wall didn’t work against 
freedom.” 


March-April 2008 





Please limit letters 
to 300 words and 
include your full 
name, address, and 
Class year or 

Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the 
right to edit for 
length and clarity. 


Owing to space 
constraints, we are 
unable to print all 
letters received. 
Published letters 
represent the range of 
responses received. 
For additional letters: 
www.dukemagazine. 
duke.edu. 


e-mail 
dukemag@duke.edu 





Mistakes Identified 


During my student days at 
Duke, in the turbulent 
World War II days and the 
Navy V-12 program, | was 
told of the two “mistakes” 
relative to information about 
the university that were evi- 
dent in buildings and to the 
eye, but | was not informed 
where they were. So, when- 
ever I had time (in very small 
doses as I recall), I searched 
for them—to no avail. 
Imagine my delight when 
reading the November- 
December issue [Retrospec- 
tive] to learn of these two 
errata. | had already forgot- 
ten and had made my peace 
that I would go to the grave 
without ever finding out 
about them. I want to thank 
you for publishing that in- 
formation and giving relief 
to a very old man, decades 
after I finally gave up. 
Since, in those days, East 
was East, and West was— 
filled up with milling stu- 
dents here and there—it had 
never occurred to me that 
one of those “mistakes” was 
to be found in the girls’ cam- 
pus. And I always thought 
those very erect and serious 
gentlemen at the chapel 
were there because they had 
to be, and not because one of 
them was a misplaced one. 
Thank you for clearing up 
the matter once and for all. 


J.E. Masson ’47 
Longwood, Florida 


Tim Pyatt ’81, the university 
archivist, pointed out Bald- 
win’s permanent typo in the 
November-December “Ret- 
rospective.” Did he realize 
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that Baldwin also has a per- 
manent grammatical error? 
Note the “Sigilium Universi- 
tatis Dukensis” on the top of 
the seal. That translates to 
“Seal of the University of 
Duke,” and was officially 
changed in 1957 to “Univer- 
sitas Dukiana,” more proper- 
ly, Duke University. I re- 
member my Latin professor, 
whose name escapes me, was 
a champion of the change. 


Robert F. Clayton ’58 
Atlanta, Georgia 


For more information on the 
history of Duke’s seal and 
shield, see library.duke.edu/ 
uarchives/history/histnotes/ 
insignia.html 


Following Monk 


Steve Dollar’s article [No- 
vember-December 2007] on 
Thelonious Monk reminded 
me of some of my cherished 
experiences from my under- 
graduate years at Duke. I 
became interested in jazz as 
a result of listening to the 
campus radio station. A 
small jazz club in Raleigh, 
the Frog and Nightgown, 
became the heaven for my 
new interest. There, I had 
the opportunity to meet 
many incredible performers 
such as Dizzy Gillespie, 
Ramsey Lewis, James Moody, 
and Zoot Sims. 

My most incredible 
encounter was with Monk. 
During one of his perform- 
ances at the club, I talked 
to his bassist, Wilbur Ware, 
between sets. Ware asked 
me whether I wanted to 
meet Monk. Subsequently, 
I had a conversation (if it 


could be considered a con- 
versation) with Monk that, 


at the time, I considered 
weird. Interspaced among 
moments of inspirational 
and encouraging revelations 
about music and perform- 
ance were fragmented sen- 
tences and lengthy pauses 
during which Monk simply 
stared as if frozen in time. 

I thought he was demon- 
strating displeasure with my 
questions. After reading 
more about him and learn- 
ing his music, I understood 
that such behavior was part 
of his character and that 
this behavior (along with 
his hat) had contributed to 
the power and uniqueness 
of that evening’s amazing 
musical experience. 


James Dorsey ’70, M.D. ’74 
College Park, Maryland 


Changing 
American Minds" 


Professor Bland’s article 
“Rescrutinizing the Ameri- 
can Mind” [Under the Gar- 
goyle, November-December] 
proposes to shift the blame 
of who has failed democracy 
from “higher education” to 
“politicians in government.” 
The author appears mystified 
by students who overwhelm- 
ingly choose business and 
pre-professional majors. The 
answer is obvious for those 
of us in the “real world.” 

The students’ motivator is 
neither democracy nor ed- 
ucators, but rather the reali- 





ty of capitalism. How else 
are we to pay off student 
loans and pay the bills? This 
is not the eighteenth centu- 
ry, when only the upper 
classes had the privilege of 
college and guaranteed live- 
lihoods provided by virtue 
of their social class, regard- 
less of what they studied. 

But let’s focus on the un- 
derlying disease rather than 
the symptoms. After all, who 
elected those politicians? It’s 
not higher education, poli- 
ticians, or capitalism [that] 
has failed democracy. It is us. 

We have elected politi- 
cians who cut our taxes by 
running up debt, mean- 
while lining the pockets of 
those corporate interests 
who provide the funding for 
their campaigns. 

We invest in corporations 
based on earnings per share 
rather than the impact of 
their operations on our so- 
ciety and the environment. 

We have allowed laissez- 
faire capitalism to deterio- 
rate into economic Darwin- 
ism where the rich are 
getting richer, the poor 
poorer, and those in the 
middle struggle. 

We have allowed religion 
to become irrelevant in 
business life, relying on the 
almighty dollar as the de- 
ciding ethic. 

It’s time for us to move be- 
yond shifting blame to ac- 
tion to save democracy and 
reclaim what we value. Let's 
be informed voters and po- 
litical contributors, invest 


with a conscience, and par- 
ticipate fully in faith-based or 
civic organizations to work 
for the common good. As my 
mother always told me, “It’s 
better to light a single candle 
than to curse the darkness.” 


Martha Shindelman Zeigler ’74 
Weaverville, North Carolina 


Rove on Campus 


It is a temptation, but I don’t 
want to object to our hav- 
ing invited Karl Rove to be 
a Major Speaker at Duke 
University. But he was hardly 
challenged, not even ina 
“conversational” format. | 
heard him say “We [the U.S.] 
do not torture.” This was 
met by silence. Were we in 
so much fear of being impo- 
lite that no one should have 
had an apoplectic fit at that? 
(Incidentally, I don’t think 
the noise that was heard 
during the speech was com- 
ing so much from students 
but rather from those in the 
“aging hippie” category. 
Forgive them, they haven’t 
even gotten over the last, 
the Vietnam, quagmire.) 

Rove’s conversation part- 
ner, professor Peter Feaver, 
seemed lost in deference and 
sympathy for him. Could 
not Feaver have brought up 
the main question: Rove’s 
huge success was in getting 
the majority in our democ- 
tracy to believe the two rea- 
sons given for attacking Iraq 
—that Saddam was in ca- 
hoots with Osama bin Laden; 
that Iraq had weapons of 
mass destruction. Does it 
matter that these were lies? ... 

The heinous aspects of 
the war have made the 





White House the chief re- 
cruiters for al Qaeda.... We 
could have asked Karl Rove 
if he has any regrets about 
the war, having been such a 
talented “Minister of Prop- 
aganda.” Can you just imag- 
ine the incredible spin? 

In the necessity of our en- 
tertaining different points 
of view, I suggest that now 
it would be so cool for the 
Major Speakers Committee 
to invite a speaker from the 
Iraq Veterans Against the 
War. Or perhaps another 
Duke department could have 
a conversation between such 
a veteran and a military per- 
son of a different persuasion. 


Sarah Schwab Freedman 
MLS, “OF 
Durham 


Editor’s note: Rove spoke at 
Duke in December at an event 
billed as “A Conversation 
with Karl Rove” (see news 
story on page 9). Freedman’s 
letter was addressed to Peter 
Feaver, a professor of political 
science and the lecture’s emcee; 
Michael Munger, chair of the 
political science department; 
and Bruce Kuniholm, director 
of the Terry Sanford Institute 
of Public Policy and a professor 
of public policy and history. 
The Sanford Institute and the 
political science department 
were among the event’s co- 
sponsors. Kuniholm responds: 


Last spring the Sanford 
Institute invited General 
Anthony Zinni, the former 
commanding general of 
CENTCOM, and one of 
the most significant and 
effective critics of the Bush 
administration’s policies to- 
ward Iraq, here as a Sanford 


lecturer. He is also teaching 
for us this spring as the San- 
ford lecturer in residence. 
Earlier this past fall, we also 
hosted Paul Krugman, an- 
other Bush critic (although 
on a different set of subjects). 

As a Marine officer who 
fought in Vietnam, as the 
father of a Marine officer 
who lost his arm in Iraq, and 
as an academic, I embrace 
with some passion your 
point about the necessity of 
entertaining different points 
of view (whether we agree 
with them or not) on some 
of the tough issues that have 
divided us as a nation, be- 
cause | have personally ex- 
perienced the consequences 
of what happens when de- 
bate is limited or stifled. 

Debate is critical if we in 
the Duke community are to 
understand our differences, 
and such understanding can 
only happen if we learn to 
combat what we think are 
bad arguments with better 
arguments. Providing an op- 
portunity for the exchange 
of some of those arguments 
is the role of universities, 
and that is precisely why I 
invited Tony Zinni and 
Paul Krugman to speak at 
Duke and co-sponsored the 
visit of Karl Rove. 


Correction: Owing to 

an editing error, the 
distance between 
Durham and Greenville, 
North Carolina, was 
incorrectly listed in 

“By the Numbers,” 
January-February 2008. 
The correct distance is 


110 miles. 





First Annual 

Meeting of The Society 
for Spirituality, 
Theology, and Health 


June 25-27, 2008 
Durham, NC 
R. David Thomas Center 


www.dukespirituality 
andhealth .org/education/ 
national.html 
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Psychiatrists— 
Live at Lake James. 
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psychiatrists. Generalists, sub-specialists, 
new graduates and retirees are all welcome. 
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to Douglas Airport in Charlotte. Lake James 
is 20 minutes west. 


Competitive salary. Excellent benefits. 
Flexible or part-time schedules. On-campus 
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Student loan repayment. 


See our website at www.broughtonhospital.org 
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What goes up: Using scaffolding to reach the ceilingof. = 
- the Taishoff Aquatics Pavilion, workers prepare to install =» 

a pulley device and training system for the men’s and 

women’s varsity diving teams. Coach Drew Johansen, who 


learned the technique at the Chinese National Training . Pies 


Center in Beijing, says Duke is the only university in the 
U.S. that has the system. Photo by Megan Morr. 











Faculty Growth 


he Duke Endowment of Charlotte is 

giving $40 million to the university 

to create more than thirty new faculty 

positions. The gift will fully endow ten 
new assistant professorships and ten asso- 
ciate professorships at a cost of $25 million. 
It also will provide $15 million to match ad- 
ditional funding to establish twelve new en- 
dowed full professorships. 

In announcing the gift, President Richard 
H. Brodhead stressed that new professor- 
ships are key to achieving success under the 
university’s latest strategic plan. Two of the 
plan’s primary goals, Brodhead said, are “to 
attract and retain outstanding faculty and 
to increase significantly those undergradu- 
ate learning experiences that focus on re- 
search and laboratory and field experiences 
under close faculty supervision.” 
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“Many of these positions will be in the 
schools with undergraduate programs; oth- 
ers will enable the professional schools to 
hire faculty who will also teach undergradu- 


ates,” he said. 


Foreign Aid 
ruce Karsh ’77, a Duke trustee, and 
Martha Karsh, 


pledged $20 million in endowment 


his wife, have 
funding to support financial aid for 
undergraduate students from foreign coun- 
tries—the largest gift devoted to interna- 
tional undergraduates in Duke’s history. 
Most of the gift, $15 million, will be used to 
establish an endowment that provides need- 
based scholarship grants; an additional $2.5 
million will be used to create a separate en- 
dowment to provide enhanced benefits to 
international students, including an ex- 


Joining the ranks: Additional 
faculty members 
will soon call Duke home 


panded orientation program and financial 
assistance for travel home. 

The remaining $2.5 million will be used to 
establish an endowment to support the 
Karsh International Scholars Program. This 
new program will provide funding to a se- 
lect group of international students for 
three summers of research or research-serv- 
ice opportunities in Durham, around the 
U.S., or abroad. The program is expected to 


ee 





support summer stipends for about twenty 
scholars, who will be selected through a 
competitive process. 

In announcing the gift, President Rich- 
ard H. Brodhead acknowledged that need- 
based financial aid for international stu- 
dents had been limited in the past. “We will 
now be able to admit many more who re- 
quire financial aid, enriching our communi- 
ty and advancing Duke’s global connectivi- 
ty,” he said. Currently, 416 international 
students are enrolled in Duke’s undergradu- 
ate schools. 


Football’s Fresh Start 


avid Cutcliffe, assistant head coach 
)) and offensive coordinator at the Uni- 
-versity of Tennessee, has been named 
W Duke's twenty-first head football 
coach, replacing Ted Roof, who was fired in 
November. As head coach of the University 
of Mississippi from 1999 to 2004, Cutcliffe 
led his teams to four bowl games. He men- 
tored NFL quarterbacks Peyton and Eli 
Manning during his stints at Tennessee and 
Ole Miss, respectively. 

“When I announced my decision to move 
in a different direction with our football 
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Jon Gardiner 


program,” said athletics director Joe Alleva, 
“T clearly stated our criteria: We were look- 
ing for a leader who has head-coaching ex- 
perience,” preferably at the top levels of col- 
lege football. In addition, Alleva said, Duke 
sought a coach who “has directed a winning 
football program; has an outstanding offen- 
sive mind; has proven himself on the re- 
cruiting trail; will represent the university 
in an exemplary fashion, both on campus 
and in the Durham community; and under- 
stands that, at Duke, academic excellence 
goes hand-in-hand with excellence on the 
playing fields.” 

Alleva believes he has found his man in 





Clean break: Players 
are eager to win again 





Jon Gardiner 


Cutcliffe, fifty-three, who comes to Duke 
after working at Tennessee for the past two 
seasons. During his time as head coach at 
Mississippi, he compiled a 44-29 record and 
won a share of the Southeastern Confer- 
ence’s western division championship in 
2003. Cutcliffe was named the SEC Coach 
of the Year that year after leading the 
Rebels to a 10-3 record, including a 31-28 
victory over Oklahoma State University in 
the Cotton Bowl. Duke’s athletics depart- 
ment would not reveal Cutcliffe’s salary, but 
ESPN reported that Duke will pay him $1.5 
million per year over six years. 

A native of Birmingham, Alabama, Cut- 
cliffe graduated from the University of Ala- 
bama in 1976. He and his wife, Karen Cut- 
cliffe, have four children. 


Speakers Spark Debate 


rominent speakers representing a 

variety of opinions from across the 

political spectrum came to campus 

last semester to share their views on 
politics and the American political system. 
The speakers were sponsored by a wide range 
of groups, including the offices of the presi- 
dent and provost, the Duke Conservative 
Union, the political science department, 
the Terry Sanford Institute of Public Policy, 
and Duke Law School. 

A December speech by Karl Rove, former 
deputy White House chief of staff, was well 
attended, with a crowd of 1,000 in Page Au- 
ditorium and an overflow crowd in Rey- 
nolds Theater. It was also divisive. Several 
audience members applauded his remarks 
about U.S. antiterrorism efforts, while oth- 
ers hoisted protest signs and voiced con- 
cerns about the war in Iraq and the treat- 
ment of detainees. 

Much of Rove’s discussion with Peter 
Feaver, a professor of political science at 
Duke who formerly worked on the White 
House National Security Council, focused 
on the Bush presidency and the war in Iraq. 
Rove, who stepped down from his White 
House post in August, said the U.S. does 
not sanction torture of terrorism suspects. 
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No apologies: Rove denied 
U.S. sanctions tortire 


aa 
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He also said both Republican and Demo- 
cratic leaders agreed to the timing of a war 
resolution, and that removing the Taliban 
from power in Afghanistan and Saddam 
Hussein in Iraq had made the world a safer 
place. “The United States has nothing to 
apologize for in its conduct in the world,” 
he said. 

Rove denied that he had been a force for 
negative campaigning, either in primary or 
general-election campaigns. He predicted 
that if Senator Hillary Clinton is the Dem- 
ocratic nominee for president, she may 
have a difficult time winning the general 
election, despite her name recognition. He 
also said that in recent elections Republi- 
cans have performed better than expected, 
blaming scandals—and not the war—for 
Republican defeats in 2006. 

Other speakers shared different ideas. 
New York Times columnist Paul Krugman dis- 
cussed his latest book, The Conscience of a 
Liberal. He emphasized the influence of ra- 
cial politics and said with the Bush presi- 
dency coming to an end, we must study the 
past—in particular, the Republicans’ skilled 
use of charged political messages—in order 
to predict the future of our political system. 
“Ultimately, this book is about what can, 
what should, come next,” he said. 

Jeffrey Toobin, a New Yorker staff writer 
and CNN legal analyst, talked about his 
own b« 0k, The Nine: Inside the Secret World 
of the Supreme Court, with David F. Levi, 
dean of Duke Law School, and Neil Siegel, 
an associate professor of law who clerked at 
the Supreme Court. Toobin’s book explores 
the last fifteen years of Supreme Court his- 
tory, focusing on the individual justices, 
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court, and the 


their interactions on the 


basis of their legal decision making. Toobin 
and Levi disagreed on the Senate’s vetting 
of potential Supreme Court justices, with 
Toobin insisting that senators have an obli- 
gation to question nominees in depth about 
their legal views. 

The law school also hosted Jack Gold- 
smith, author of The Terror Presidency: Law 
and Judgment Inside the Bush Administration 
and former head of the Office of Legal Coun- 
sel (OLC), which advises the president and 
attorney general. Goldsmith said that upon 
taking office in 2003, he found some of the 
legal memoranda written by his predecessor 
“deeply, deeply flawed.” In addition to con- 
taining legal errors, these opinions—in- 
cluding the now-infamous “torture memo” 
—were far too broad in scope, he said. 

OLC lawyers asked to determine the le- 
gality of counterterrorism policies were un- 
der pressure to “push the law as far as it 
would go,” as the administration perceived 
a very real threat of another terrorist attack, 
he said. Procedural shortcuts also undercut 
the quality of the legal work. Goldsmith 
resigned in 2004, on the day he withdrew 
the torture memo. 

The unilateralism of the Bush adminis- 
tration in its approach to the war on terror 
has ultimately weakened the presidency, 
Goldsmith said. “The president has suffered 


The Chronicle 


Photos by Kevin Hwang 


Butch Usery 


defeats in the courts and is subject to almost 
paralyzing litigation along ... many dimen- 
sions. I’m confident that the court defeats 
and litigation would have been minimized 
had the president gone to Congress earlier 
and worked with Congress on all the areas 
that are the subject of litigation.” 

In a separate lecture, Rick Santorum, a 
former U.S. Senator from Pennsylvania who 
was voted out of office in 2006, talked about 
the threat of “Islamic jihad” and the need 
for Americans to support the wars in Iraq 
and Afghanistan. 


Prez Gets Thumbs Up 


MMM, resident Richard H. Brodhead re- 

_) ceived positive marks from a presi- 

dential review committee responsi- 

ble for assessing his first three years 

as president. Duke regularly conducts such 
reviews of its officers and deans. 

Board of trustees vice chair Dan Blue J.D. 
’73, who chaired the review committee, says 
the committee interviewed 120 people and 
received more than 500 responses to an open 
request for comments. Referring to the Duke 








Brodhead: 
favorable reviews 




















lacrosse case, Blue said, “The committee 


heard from people who were disappointed 
with Duke’s handling of the case and others 
who felt strongly that President Brodhead 
had managed a uniquely difficult situation 
with maturity. 

“Those who communicated with the com- 
mittee can be confident the spectrum of 
views was heard, considered, and reported 
to the trustees and to President Brodhead.” 


Senior Scholars 


ace ps wo Duke seniors, Ryan McCartney 
Le and Lee Pearson, have been chosen 

B for prestigious scholarships for post- 

"= graduate study abroad. 

McCartney, of Chappaqua, New York, was 
selected for the George J. Mitchell Schol- 
arship, which provides for a year of graduate 
study in Ireland. A political science and 
philosophy double major, McCartney is the 
editorial page editor of The Chronicle. Dur- 
ing his junior year, when the campus was 
embroiled in the lacrosse scandal, he served 
as the paper’s editor in chief. That year, he 
was selected by the Associated Collegiate 
Press as one of the top three college journal- 
ists in the country for his reporting on the 
lacrosse case and on Hurricane Katrina. 


McCartney says he plans to spend the 
next year studying political communica- 
tions in an interdisciplinary journalism pro- 
gram at Dublin City University. After that, 
he says he plans to attend law school. 

Pearson, of Spokane, Washington, was one 


Packing their bags: 
Pearson, left, and 
McCartney are headed 
to Edinburghand 
Dublin, respectively 





BY THE NUMBERS 
Duke Student Health Center 


Immunizations given 
Pints of blood donated over three days in the November blood drive 
Students volunteering as student-health peer educators 


Students involved in ESTEEM (Educating Students to 
Eliminate Eating Misconceptions), the largest peer-educator group 


Peer educators involved in STAR (Students for Tobacco and Alcohol 
Reform), the smallest group 


exhale: Nurse 
Karen Haith 
uate student 
‘rison at the 
ealth center 





Visits to student health clinic in the first two months of fall semester 
Monospot lab tests to screen for infectious mononucleosis 
Diagnosed cases of mono 

Flu shots administered at free clinic in Bryan Center 


—Tina Mao ev & au 


of forty students selected for the Marshall 


Scholarship, which provides two years of 


graduate-level study in the United King- 
dom. A double major in civil and environ- 
mental engineering and biomedical engi- 
neering, Pearson has been actively involved 


—- 
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Megan Mort 


Megan Morr 


ter resource projects in Uganda through 
Engineers Without Borders. He also 
een involved in a project that intro- 
duced a machine to Uganda that shells pea- 
nuts and coffee beans. He is one of ten stu- 
dents living in Duke’s Home Depot Smart 
Home during this, its inaugural, semester. 
Pearson is interested in the sustainability 
movement, and issues involved in balanc- 
ing environmental protection with human 
needs and economic issues. He says he hopes 
to complete a master’s degree in ecological 
economics at the University of Edinburgh 
in his first year and a master’s in engineer- 
ing for sustainable development at the 
University of Cambridge in his second year. 
Despite the two prestigious awards, Duke 
was notably absent this year from the ranks 
of Rhodes Scholarship winners. With the 
exception of 2005, this was the first year 
since 1993 that Duke did not bring home at 
least one Rhodes. 


A Death in the Family 


n late January, Abhijit Mahato, a Ph.D. 

candidate in civil engineering, was found 

shot to death in his apartment south of 

campus. Police, who have charged a nine- 
teen-year-old man with first-degree murder 
in the case, believe the motive was robbery. 
In an e-mail message to the Duke commu- 
nity, President Richard H. Brodhead said, “I 
write to share my great sadness over [this] 
sudden and senseless death.... Having spo- 
ken with Professor Tod Laursen, in whose 
lab Abhijit was making important contribu- 
tions, I have a sense of his great promise and 
endearing character. I extend my sympathy 
to Abhijit’s friends and colleagues and to all 
members of the Indian and Hindu commu- 
nity for this appalling loss.” A campus me- 
morial service was held for Mahato, who 
was originally from Tatanagar, India. 

In response to Mahato’s death and other 
recent crimes in some areas surrounding 
campus, Duke and Durham police officials 
held a town-hall meeting on campus to dis- 
cuss security issues. Duke police increased 
patrols of apartments and other locations 
near, and on, the campus. 
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UPDATE 


“Josh Sommer, mold-prevention advocate ,” Duke Magazine, July-August 2006 


nthe spring of 2006, Josh Som- 
mer was busy making a college 
career out of mold. After he and 
his mother were sickened by 
mold in their home while he was in 
high school, he'd come to Duke to 
work in an engineering lab, so that 
he could develop a new mold-detec- 
tion device. He hoped to spend the 
summer conducting epidemiological 
studies in Greenville, North Carolina. 

But plans change. That May, 
Sommer, then a freshman, had a 
tumor removed from the base of his 
skull. The diagnosis: chordoma, a rare 
bone cancer. (As far as he knows, it is 
not related to the mold.) Sommer 
read all he could about the disease, 
and what he read was not encourag- 
ing. Only 300 cases of chordoma are 
diagnosed in the U.S. each year. The 
average person survives seven years 
after being diagnosed. Because chor- 
doma is so rare, little research has 
been done on it, and there are very 
few treatment options available. 

Sommer and his physician moth- 
er, Simone, set about to change that. 
Sommer’ first step was to volunteer 
in the lab of Michael Kelley, associate 
professor of oncology and, at the 
time, the only researcher in the 
world receiving funding from the 
National Institutes of Health to study 
chordoma. There, the engineering 
major got a “crash course in molecu- 
lar biology,’ then quickly went to 
work analyzing genomic data. 

At the same time, he and his 
mother began approaching surgeons 
and medical researchers who had 
worked on chordoma. They all said 
the same thing: They needed access 
to tissue samples, funding, and more 
collaboration. 

Last spring, the Sommers started 





the Chordoma Foundation in an ef- 
fort to meet those needs. They've 
taken some novel approaches. The 
dearth of research on chordoma means 
that even its most basic molecular 
genetics have not been fully charac- 
terized. If a scholar at a research 
institution were to do this, his work 
would likely be off-limits to other re- 
searchers for two years as he sought 
to publish it. So the Sommers farmed 
this work out to a private research- 
and-development company that can 
do the work quickly and make the re- 
sults available immediately. 

They've also approached re- 
searchers who work on similar dis- 
eases and enlisted them to add chor- 
doma to their trials. For example, 
working in Kelley's lab, Sommer iden- 
tified one gene that was expressed to 
a high degree in chordoma. He read a 
paper that said the gene was also 
expressed in leukemia, so he con- 
vinced the leukemia researcher, who 
was developing a vaccine to target 
the gene, to test it on chordoma, too. 


Last year, with only three months 
of planning, the foundation spon- 
sored a workshop that brought to- 
gether more than fifty A-list re- 
searchers from a variety of back- 
grounds to discuss chordoma and lay 
a roadmap for future studies. Ata 
second workshop, slated for this April, 
the Sommers hope to announce the 
results of the leukemia vaccine trials 
and also the creation of the world’s 
first chordoma tissue bank. 

The foundation also serves pa- 
tients. Sommer says he believes that 
just getting patients to the right doc- 
tors ina timely fashion could extend 
the survival average from seven to 
ten years, no research necessary. 
Now a junior, Sommer isn’t taking 
any classes this semester. He's work- 
ing for the foundation as part of the 
DukeEngage program. He's always 
taking calls, making calls, sitting in 
on meetings, conducting research. 
Time is of the essence. 

—Jacob Dagger 
www.chordomafoundation.org 


STUDENT SNAPSHOT 





Patrick Alexander, helping inmates find their voice 


S preparation for the final 

meeting of the African- 

American literature course 

he taught last summer, 
Duke graduate student Patrick 
Alexander asked his students to write 
and perform a piece in response to a 
photograph. The photograph, taken 
from the cover of a local alt-weekly 
newspaper, depicted a black woman 
wrapped in a white robe, standing 
before an American flag, holding a 
sign that says, simply, “Listen.” 

After all of his students had per- 
formed, Alexander took the floor and 
rhythmically intoned his own spo- 
ken-word poem. 

“Why don’t you listen?” he said. 
“Hear the subaltern speak, unlock 
your ears, walk through the tear 
trails of years I've spent turning the 
other cheek—just listen.” 

As he finished, the eleven stu- 
dents rose to their feet, clapping and 
shouting. The audience in this un- 
adorned classroom was not the typi- 
cal collection of Duke students. These 
students were inmates at the all- 
male minimum security Orange Cor- 
rectional Center prison in nearby 
Hillsborough, North Carolina. 


Teaching the weekly two-hour 
course—“Express Your ‘Selves’: The 
Art of Creative Self-Expression in 
African American Literature” —has 
shown Alexander, a second-year 
graduate student in English, how 
themes in literature can be shaped by 
the settings in which they are read. 

In each class, he says, “We spent 
the first hour or so on these actual 
texts having very critical discussions, 
really trying to build our close read- 
ing skills, but the second hour was 
much more what | would call ‘free, 
where it was about creative writing,’ 

“He's inspiring, that’s what it is,’ 
says LeJhoyn Holland, a student from 
Rocky Mount, Virginia. “Being in here 
in prison, you don't really get to meet 
a lot of people who show you that 
they care and they're dedicated to 
what they're doing—he comes across 
just like that.” 

In teaching the course, Alexander 
had to contend with dynamics un- 
usual to college classrooms. At twenty- 
four, he was much younger than his 
students—one had been in prison 
longer than Alexander has been alive. 
Some of his students were incarcerated 
for drug charges, others have life sen- 





tences. Some have associate degrees 
or had earned their GEDs in prison. 

Juggling such forces felt like“a 
dance,’ says Alexander, an Ohio na- 
tive who attended Miami University 
of Ohio as an undergraduate. “When | 
say, It’s a dance, it’s me being willing 
to set aside my notes, my lecture 
notes ... and be vulnerable. When 
you dance, you have to be willing to 
learn from another person.” 

The class read from works such as 
Native Son by Richard Wright, Jonah’s 
Gourd Vine by Zora Neale Hurston, 
and“Let America Be America Again” 
by Langston Hughes. 

“These are people who had it hard 
anyway from the beginning,’ student 
Holland says of the characters in the 
books. “Us being here in prison, we 
can relate to that because the strug- 
gle is still before us.” 

As the instructor, Alexander says 
the class has given him new perspec- 











_Duke’s Economic Impact 


uke has a $3.4 billion annual eco- 
nomic impact on the city and county 
of Durham, according to a recent 
study. The study, conducted bienni- 
ally by Duke’s Office of Public Affairs, with 
help from such local organizations as the 
Greater Durham Chamber of Commerce and 
the Durham Convention and Visitors Bureau, 
tabulated the total amount of spending in 
Durham by the university and its health sys- 
tem for goods and services, the amount of 
money spent locally by students and visitors, 


and the salaries and benefits received by 
Duke employees who are Durham residents. 
The latest figures, which cover fiscal year 
2006-07, show an increase from $3.2 billion 
two years ago and are 62 percent higher than 
the economic impact of $1.9 billion when 
the study was first conducted ten years ago. 
The final figure was determined using a 
standard formula developed by economists 
to estimate the overall impact of money spent 
ina community. This approach assumes that 
every dollar spent in a community changes 
hands a number of times within that com- 
munity before it leaves. In conducting the an- 


James Todd 


tives, influencing the way he reads 
literature for his academic research. 
“My work there speaks in a very 
immediate way to some of my inter- 
ests in engaging themes like captivi- 
ty, confinement, isolation, etc., ina 
lot of African-American works.’ 

“The appropriation of prison 
space into an enlivening and vibrant 
intellectual space, not a deadening 
one, is authentic and inspiring,’ says 
Maurice Wallace, a professor of Eng- 
lish and African and African American 
studies and Alexander's adviser. “Few 
have thought through prison writing 
as carefully as Patrick. And being as 
young as heis, his work on the sub- 
ject is only going to get better.” 

—James Todd 


Todd ’98 is a writer in Duke’s Office of 
News and Communications. For a 
longer version of this story see http:// 
news.duke.edu/2007/10/patrick.html. 


alysis, researchers took a conservative stance, 
assuming that each dollar of the $1.7 billion 
spent by Duke over the course of the year 
changed hands only once. 

The largest portion of Duke’s economic 
impact is employment related. As the coun- 
ty’s top employer, the university employed 
19,755 Durham residents, with salaries and 
benefits totaling $931 million. (Just under 
half of Duke’s work force lives in Durham.) 
The next largest portion, $426.6 million, 
comes from spending by Duke students and 
visitors while in Durham. 

Another $279 million was spent by Duke 
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Town-gown symbiosis: intertwialed economies 


in purchasing goods and services in Durham, 
including more than 698 individual Dur- 
ham companies that do business with the 
university totaling $10,000 or more. An ad- 


ditional $77.3 million comes in the form of 


donations to the community, including un- 
compensated medical care and support for 
Durham County Emergency Medical Ser- 
vices and the Lincoln Community Health 
Center. 


The report found that about 15 percent of 


Durham’s work force is employed by Duke 
and that, on average, these salaried workers 
were paid $74,662; hourly workers were 
paid $42,436. 

“In my more than thirty years in Durham, 
I have always appreciated that Duke Uni- 
versity is an important economic engine for 
Durham,” says Phail Wynn, who was presi- 
dent of Durham Technical Community Col- 
lege before becoming Duke’s vice president 
for Durham and Regional Affairs last year. 
“During the past few months, as I have been 
transitioning into my new position at Duke, 
| have come to appreciate more fully the ex- 
tent of Duke’s many partnerships with Dur- 
ham and how much we all benefit econom- 
ically and culturally from Duke’s presence.” 
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Religion Meets Business 
gion Meets B 
uke Divinity School has received a 
$14 million grant from the Lilly En- 
dowment Inc. for an initiative that 
will help Christian leaders combine 
theological insight with wise business prac- 
tices to meet “real world” challenges. 

When fully developed, the initiative will 
provide resources for leaders of key Christian 
institutions that support congregations and 
pastors. Its reach will extend from bishops 
and executive directors of denominations 
to senior leaders of seminaries and other or- 
ganizations that serve congregations. 

The initiative will develop programs fo- 
cused on leading and managing Christian 
institutions. Goals include helping Christian 
leaders analyze the pressing issues they face, 
collaborate with one another in creatively 
addressing systemic challenges, and support 
and encourage one another in their work. 

L. Gregory Jones M.Div. ’85, Ph.D. ’88, 
the divinity school’s dean, says the initia- 
tive advances the school’s work in cultivat- 
ing pastoral leaders, building on the exten- 
sive work of Pulpit & Pew, a series of re- 
search and other programs also funded by 
the Lilly Endowment. 


Chris Hildreth 
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Selections from the 
Nasher Museum of Art 


he Book of Hours was used in the late Middle 

Ages as a private prayer book for daily devo- 

tions. The text was adapted from the Psalter 

and the Breviary (a book used for religious 
services). Its great popularity reflected people's con- 
cern for a more direct and intimate relationship with 
God, without the mediation of the clergy. 

In the fourteenth century, illustrated Books of 
Hours were commissioned by nobles and aristocrats 
and were produced by workshops headed by cele- 
brated painters. By the fifteenth century, book deal- 
ers and lay workshops supplied the growing demand 
from affluent townspeople. 

A Book of Hours was more than a compendium 
of prayers and devotional images. It provided its 
owner with a luxury object that expressed social 
Status and served as a family reader used by mothers 
to educate their daughters. The Nasher’s Book of 
Hours was probably originally owned by a woman, 
identity unknown, who is shown in prayer in one of 
the early pages. 

The book displays the luminous colors and rich 
gold details for which medieval books are famous. It 
contains thirteen miniature paintings depicting the 
life of the virgin, the infancy of Christ, the crucifixion, 
and the torments of hell; a fully illustrated calendar 
with zodiac imagery and the labors of the months; 
and thirteen initials that are“historiated” or decorat- 
ed with scenes or figures. 

On this page we see the flight into Egypt of Mary, 
Joseph, and the baby Jesus, along with a hunting 
scene below, and a grotesque figure with bow and 
arrow on the side margin. These kinds of separate 
marginal images—scenes of everyday life and of 
the fantastical—were often incorporated into Books 
of Hours. Scholars refer to them as “marginalia.” 

The open-air, naturalistic landscape and apparent 
continuity between separate scenes on the same 
page are typical of this later medieval period. 








50 Years: Priceless 


ou might think that Reynolds 

Price would be accustomed by 

now to the critical acclaim and 

widespread recognition of his 
achievements. After all, he’s been a 
Rhodes Scholar, National Book Critics 
Circle winner, Pulitzer Prize finalist, and 
American Academy and Institute of Arts 
and Letters inductee. He’s written dozens 
of books, taught and mentored countless 
Duke students, and established a place in 
literary and academic history. 

But as he surveyed the standing-room- 
only crowd gathered in Duke Chapel to 
hear him in conversation with author 
Toni Morrison, Price ’55 declared that 
the three-day midwinter celebration of 
his career “has been one of the greatest 
weekends of my life.” 

That celebration, A Jubilee for Rey- 
nolds Price: 50 Years a Teacher at Duke, 
underscored the far-reaching influence 
the native North Carolinian has had on 
his alma mater, where he has taught for 
fifty years, and on the wider world. More 
than a mere lovefest—well, it was that, 
too—the series of discussions, film 
screenings, and staged readings paid trib- 
ute to Price’s distinct yet overlapping 
identities as a scholar, writer, teacher, 
and friend. 

The jubilee began on Thursday, Janu- 
ary 31, with the screening of two docu- 
mentary films about Price: Passing It On 
and Clear Pictures, which earned film- 
maker Charles Guggenheim an Academy 
Award nomination. That evening, 
Emmy Award-winning television host 
Charlie Rose ’64, J.D. ’68 and Price 
engaged in a spirited conversation that 
included recollections of meeting each 
other in the fall of 1961, how their 
respective world views were shaped by 
growing up in North Carolina, the last- 
ing impact of good teachers, the central 
place of family dynamics in Price’s works, 
and the ways in which Price’s four-year 


battle with spinal cancer tested his faith. 

Friday—Price’s seventy-fifth birthday— 
included several panel discussions. A par- 
ticularly provocative session featured Dean 
of the Chapel Sam Wells and former Duke 
English department chair Stanley Fish, 
who explored religious and philosophical 
themes raised in select Price writings, 
including Three Gospels, Letter to a Man in 
the Fire: Does God Exist and Does He Care?, 
A Serious Way of Wondering: The Ethics of 
Jesus Imagined, and Price’s essays and inter- 
pretations of John Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
Wells speculated on what the “Church of 
Reynolds Price” might look like (a church 
that involves an enduring connection 
between the individual and his creator, he 
said), while Fish explored the concept of 
free will and other themes as they play 
themselves out in Paradise Lost, which both 
he and Price teach. 

At the Toni Morrison event, Price 
launched the session by reading a poem he 
had penned as a tribute to their friendship. 
The jubilee closed later that afternoon with 





dd 
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Photos by L 


a staged reading of Price’s Private Content- 
ment by actor Annabeth Gish ’93 and a cast 
of current students. 

During the weekend, Provost Peter Lange 
announced the creation of the Reynolds 
Price Professorship, jointly funded through 
The Duke Endowment and The Homeland 
Foundation, whose president, E. Lisk Wyck- 
off Jr. 55, is a classmate and friend of Price. 

More than 1,200 students, alumni, and 
Price fans from all over the country con- 
verged on campus for the event, which was 
organized by Rachel Davies ’72, A.M. ’89, 
director of alumni education and travel, 
and Jan Baucom, chair of the English de- 
partment, in conjunction with seven other 
campus departments and organizations. 
Streaming video of the sessions can be found 
online at dukealumni.com/jubilee. 
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King Jr. Day celebration in January. The th 
the day was “The Power of Youth,” wi 
many events focused on encouraging young people to 
| King’s legacy, care for children, and un I- 
take-sodal reform. Marian Wright 
rights lawyer and president of t 
Fund, delivered the keynote speech. 


Old Masters, New Concept 


n April, the Museum of Fine Arts, Bos- 

ton, will present a new exhibition fea- 

turing the work of two of the world’s 

greatest painters—El Greco and Velaz- 
quez. The exhibition’s next stop: Duke’s 
Nasher Museum of Art. 

“El Greco te Velazquez: Art During the 
Reign of Philip HI” was organized as a part- 
nership between the two museums. It is co- 
curated by Sarah Schroth, Nancy Hanks 
Senior Curator at the Nasher, and Ronnie 
Baer, Mrs. Russell W. Baker Senior Curator 
of European Paintings at the MFA. 

In addition to El Greco and Velazquez, 
the show will feature works by lesser-known 
artists who worked alongside them, includ- 
ing Juan Bautista Maino, 
Cotan, Luis Tristan, 
dez. It will gather the best examples of art 


Juan Sanchez 
and Gregorio Fernan- 
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made during the reign of King Philip II of 


Spain (1598-1621), now considered integral 
to the Golden Age of Spanish painting. 

The exhibition is the culmination of twen- 
ty years of research by Schroth. Nasher offi- 
cials say it will bring about a complete re- 
evaluation of this chapter in art history, high- 
lighting masterpieces by Spanish artists who 
created a new visual language that expressed 
the political, social, and religious demands 


of their time and echoed the innovations of 


their literary counterparts—Miguel Cervan- 
tes, Luis de Géngora y Argote, and others. 
Under the young King Philip III, natural- 
ism in Spanish art flourished. The earliest 
still lifes were created, polychrome sculpture 
became more realistic, and new, more realis- 
tic light effects were used. In sharp contrast to 


Courtesy Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 





the austere style of art favored by his father, 
Philip I, portraiture during the reign of Philip 
III became more ostentatious. Concurrently, 
representations of sacred figures were hu- 
manized and brought down to earth. 

The show’s catalogue includes more than 
100 paintings, sculptures, and decorative 
pieces, including seven works by El Greco, 
three by Velazquez, two by Jusepe de Ribera, 
and one by Flemish artist Peter Paul Ru- 
bens, painted during his 1603 diplomatic mis- 
sion to Spain. Important loans will come from 
museums in Spain and five other countries; 
some works are traveling for the first time. 

“El Greco to Velazquez” runs at the MFA, 
Boston, April 20 to July 27, and at the Nasher 
from August 21 to November 9. Tickets for 
the Nasher exhibit go on sale June |. 

www.nasher.duke.edu 


Focus on Full Frame 


enowned screenwriter Dalton Trum- 
bo was called before the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in 
1947 to testify on the influence of the 
Communist Party in Hollywood. After refus- 





Smoking and : 
soaking: Trumbo 
in the tub 


Mitzi Trumbo 
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Selections from the Rare Book, 


Manuscript, and Special 
Collections Library 


omic books are every- 
where: adapted for the 
movies, discussed in litera- 
ture classes, stowed in 
closets and attics worldwide. They 
have even found a place in academic 
research, college courses, and the 
collections of university libraries. 
Comics (and their slightly more 
refined brethren, graphic novels) tell 
fascinating stories—and not just in 
words and pictures. Changes in paper 
quality and production methods 
chart the progress of the comic- 
book industry and the development 
of the audience for the genre. The 
evolution of page layouts, drawing 
and coloring styles, and lettering 
reveals much about storytelling and 
narrative; a study of comic-book 
design and creation offers insights 
into a uniquely collaborative and 






at the uses of comics 
for marketing and advertising, espe- 
cially advertising to children, is also 
instructive. 

Comics can be studied as serial- 
ized literature, ideological tools, and 
reflections of their eras’ anxieties and 
obsessions. The superhero mytholo- 
gies that have so dominated popular 
filmmaking recently can, of course, 
be followed down their labyrinthine 
paths, from a hero's “secret origin’ 
to his or her death and, frequently, 
rebirth. But there are many more 
varieties: war, romance, science-fic- 
tion, horror, and humor comics have 


Covers of Two-Fisted 

Tales No. 25; Weird Fantasy 
No. 13; Flash Comics 

No. 73; Zap Comics No. 8; 
Girl Genius No. 1 


~ all had their day, and the under- 


ground comics of R. Crumb and other 
artists created and nurtured a comics 
counterculture that continues today. 
The proliferation of small and inde- 
pendent publishers beginning in the 
1980s has continued this trend and 
led to the broadening of comics’ sub- 
ject matter and experimentation 
with the art form. 

The comic-book collection of 
Edwin Murray ’72 and Terry Murray, 
preserved in the Rare Book, 
Manuscript, and Special Collections 
Library, fills Duke's need for primary 
resources documenting the most 
influential new print media of the 
twentieth century. The collection 
includes more than 55,000 comics 
from the 1930s to the present, from 
a wide range of publishers. 


www.library.duke.edu /specialcollections 


frequently corporate activity. Looking 


ing to divulge information, he was convicted 
of contempt of Congress and blacklisted. 

Trumbo is the subject of a documentary by 
director Peter Askin that traces the writer’s 
journey from Hollywood royalty to black- 
listed writer to Academy Award winner (in 
1956, tor The Brave One, written under a pseu- 
donym). He was reinstated to the Writers 
Guild in 1960. The film, called, simply, Trum- 
bo, has been selected to kick off this year’s Full 
Frame Documentary Film Festival. Duke and 
The New York Times are the main sponsors. 

The festival will run from April 3 to 6 and 
will feature almost 100 films. The festival’s 
selection committee has screened a record 
1,200 submissions; it was to announce its fi- 
nal list on March 6. 

In addition, the festival commissioned 
award-winning filmmaker Lourdes Portillo to 
curate a series of five or six films on the theme 
of migration. The series will examine the 


meaning of home as a place of origin and 
what happens when a person leaves home. 

The festival will also honor filmmaker Wil- 
liam Greaves with its 2008 Career Award. 
During his career, Greaves has worked as a 
director, writer, producer, editor, cameraman, 
actor, dancer, teacher, and songwriter. 

After leaving a promising career as an ac- 
tor, he produced and directed four feature 
films and scores of documentary shorts and 
television programs. Many of his films—Ali 
The Fighter, Ida B. Wells: A Passion for Jus- 
tice, and Ralph Bunche: An American Odyssey 
—explore the lives of extraordinary African 
Americans, both famous and forgotten. 

Greaves’ films have won more than sev- 
enty international film-festival awards, an 
Emmy, and four Emmy nominations. He 
was inducted into the Black Filmmakers’ 
Hall of Fame in 1980. 


W Tut 
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Jing Behavior Changes 


e often chalk up unhealthy habits 

our own, as well as those of 

others—to a simple lack of will- 

power. But Duke psychologist 

Wendy Wood suggests that those seeking, 

for example, to eat healthier foods, lose 

weight, or cut down on television time may 

want to instead look outward, to their envi- 
ronment. 

“Many of our repeated behaviors are cued 
by everyday environments, even though 
people think they’re making choices all the 
time,” says Wood, James B. Duke Professor 
of psychology and neuroscience. “Most peo- 
ple don’t [realize] that the reason they eat 
fast food at lunch or snack from the vending 
machine in late afternoon is because these 
actions are cued by their daily routines, the 
sight and smell of the food, or the location 
they’re in.” 

Alcoholics and addicts have long been 
counseled to avoid things that trigger their 
cravings, such as frequenting bars. But re- 
search indicates that environmental cues 
can control other behavior, as well. 

For example, Wood conducted studies 
demonstrating that people repeat well-prac- 
ticed actions regardless of whether they 
intend to do so. She found that people with 
a habit of purchasing fast food at a particular 
place tended to keep doing so, even after 
deciding they no longer wanted to. 

That’s because physical locations are some 
of the most powerful cues to behavior, Woods 
says. A person who wants to stop eating fast 
food might change travel routes to avoid 
passing the restaurant. “You need to change 
the context. You need to 
change the cues. And that 
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requires understanding the triggers to your 
own behavior.” 

In another study, she found that college 
students who transferred to a new university 
were able to break their television-watch- 
ing habit if the television was in a different 
location at their new school. Students who 
found the television in the same location 
were less successful at breaking the habit. 


ood /habits.html 


Seen and Heard 


he prevailing wisdom among brain 

scientists has been that each of the 

five senses—sight, hearing, smell, 

touch, and taste—is governed by its 
own corresponding region of the brain,” 
says Jennifer Groh, associate professor of 
psychology and neuroscience. “The view has 
been that each of these areas processes the 
information separately and sends that infor- 
mation to the cortex, which puts it all to- 
gether at the end.” 

But a recent study conducted by Groh 
and a team from her multisensory research 
lab offers surprising new insights into how 
the brain processes a multitude of stimuli 
from the outside world. By studying mon- 
keys, the researchers found that informa- 
tion from the eyes and ears is actually pro- 
cessed together before the combined signals 
make it to the cortex. 

Groh is especially interested in a tiny 
round structure in the brain known as the 
inferior colliculus. This structure, less than 
a half-inch in diameter, is located in the 
most primitive area of the brain. It is one of 
several early stops in the brain for signals 
leaving the ear, headed for the cortex. 

“In our experiments, we found that 
this structure, which had been assumed 
to mainly process auditory information, 
actually responds to visual information as 
well,” Groh says. “In fact, about 64 percent 
of the neurons in the inferior collicu- 
lus can carry visual as well as audi- 
tory signals. This means that 





Read my lips: Edgar Bergen and Charlie McCarthy 


visual and auditory information gets com- 
bined quite early, and before the ‘thinking 
part’ of the brain can make sense of it.” 

That is why ventriloquism seems to work, 
she says. The association between the voice 
and the moving mouth of the dummy is 
made before the viewer consciously thinks 
about it. The same process may also explain 
why the words being spoken by a talking 
head on television appear to be coming out 
of the mouth, even though the television 
speakers are located to the side of the set. 

“The eyes see the lips moving, and the ears 
hear the sound, and the brain immediately 
jumps to the conclusion about the origin of 
the voice,” she says. 

The results of the experiments were pub- 
lished online in the Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. Groh and her team 
are now conducting experiments to deter- 
mine whether one of the senses influences 
how the other is perceived. 

www.pnas.org 
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Complicatin 
g 
niet Detection 
MMB, octors may be missing prostate can- 
; } cers in obese men because the tell- 
' tale blood marker used to detect 
the disease can be falsely interpret- 
ed as low in this population, according to a 
new study led by Duke Prostate Center 
researchers. 
“Obese men have more blood circulating 
throughout their bodies than normal-weight 


men, and as a result, the concentration of 
prostate-specific antigen, or PSA, in the 
blood—the gold standard for detecting 
prostate cancer—can become diluted,” says 
Stephen Freedland, assistant professor of 
urology and senior researcher on a study 
published in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 

“We've known for a while that obese men 
tend to have lower PSA scores than nor- 
mal-weight men, but our study really pro- 
poses a reason why this happens and points 
to the need for an adjustment in the way we 
interpret PSA scores that will take body 
weight into account.” 

Researchers compared the medical 
records of almost 14,000 patients who had 
undergone radical prostatectomy surgery for 
the treatment of prostate cancer between 
1988 and 2006 at Johns Hopkins, Duke, 
and five Veterans Affairs hospitals. They 
analyzed the relationship between body 
mass index—which is a measure of obesi- 
ty 
also examining the blood volume in the 
patients’ bodies and the total amount of 
PSA protein found in the blood, known as 
PSA mass. 

They found a direct correlation between 
higher body mass index, higher blood vol- 
ume, and lower PSA concentration. In this 
study, PSA mass across all groups was com- 
parable, despite differences in body weight, 
leading the researchers to believe that the 
larger blood volume is responsible for lower- 
ing the concentration of PSA, which is 
what doctors typically measure when look- 
ing for prostate cancer, Freedland says. 

The study illustrates a potentially serious 
consequence of the obesity epidemic, says 
Carmen Rodriguez, an American Cancer 








and PSA concentration levels, while 


_ Society epidemiologist and co-author of the 


_ study, adding that other studies have linked 
_ obesity to more aggressive prostate cancers. 
If their prostate cancers are being detected 


| 





later because of the dilution of PSA, this 
may help, in part, to explain why obese men 
tend to have more aggressive cancers, 
Freedland says. 

www.youtube.com /user/dukeme 
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Monkey muse: Robot responds to primate 
brain signals, below; Nicolelis, right, monitors 
experiment from his Duke lab 


na first-of-its-kind experiment, the 

brain activity of a monkey has been 

used to control the real-time walking 

patterns of a robot halfway around 
the world. 

The experiment was a joint effort be- 
tween a team from Duke Medical Center 
and researchers at the Computational 
Brain Project of the Japan Science and 
Technology Agency. The researchers say 
the technology they are developing could 
one day help those with paralysis regain 
the ability to walk. 

“This is a breakthrough in our under- 
standing of how the brain controls the 
movement of our legs, which is vital in- 
formation needed to ultimately develop 
robotic prosthesis,” says senior study inves- 
tigator Miguel Nicolelis, Anne W. Deane 
Professor of neuroscience at Duke. 

Researchers implanted electrodes in 
the brains of two rhesus monkeys to cap- 
ture the activity of hundreds of brain 
cells located in the animals’ motor and 
sensory cortexes. They measured how the 
cells responded as each monkey walked 
on a treadmill at a variety of speeds, for- 
ward and backward. At the same time, 
sensors on the monkeys’ legs tracked their 
movements. 

Using mathematical models, the re- 
searchers were able to analyze the relation- 
ship between leg movement and brain-cell 
activity to determine how well the infor- 
mation gathered from the brain cells was 
able to predict the exact speed of move- 
ment and stride length of the legs. 

The researchers were then able to trans- 
mit the motor commands from a monkey 
to the robot in Japan. As a result, Nicolelis 


East Meets West 


) § sing acupuncture before and during 
| surgery significantly reduces the 
© | level of pain and the amount of po- 
© tent painkillers needed by patients 







says, the monkey and the robot were able 
to “walk in complete synchronization.” 

Even more amazing, Nicolelis says, is 
that when the monkey stopped walking, 
“it was able to sustain the locomotion of 
the robot for a few minutes—just by 
thinking” while watching a live video of 
the robot walking. 

The experiment built on earlier work 
conducted by Nicolelis’ laboratory in 
which monkeys were able to control the 
reaching and grasping movements of a 
robotic arm with only their brain signals. 
The researchers are estimating that work 
will begin within the next year to devel- 
op prototypes of the robotic leg braces for 
potential use with humans. 


www.nicolelislab.net 





after the surgery is over, according to a group 
of Duke Medical Center anesthesiologists. 
“The most important outcome for the pa- 
tient is the reduction of the side effects as- 
sociated with opioids,” a class of medica- 
tions that includes morphine, says Tong Joo 
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Duke anesthesiologist who present 
esults of the analysis at the annual 

rence of the American Society for An- 
esthesiology. While opioids are effective in 
controlling pain, the side effects of the drugs 
often influence a patient’s recovery from, 
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and satisfaction with, surgery, Gan says. 
According to Gan’s team, patients who 
received acupuncture had a significantly 
lower risk of developing the side effects most 
commonly associated with opioids, com- 
pared with a control group: 1.5 times lower 


SYLLABUS 


BIOLOGY 224L - Herpetology 


nakes, lizards, and frogs on 

a plane! With the recent 

addition of herpetology to 

the biology department, 
students now know why Samuel L. 
Jackson was yelling. 

Through his course, designed for 
non-majors, assistant professor 
Manuel Leal aims to introduce stu- 
dents to the breadth and scope of 
herpetology, the study of amphib- 
ians and non-avian reptiles, or 
“herps.’ Students will spend time in 
the lab in order to acquire a basic 
knowledge of different species, and 
perhaps dissect a few. However, 

Leal is quick to say that he is not 
interested in the simple memoriza- 
tion of facts; rather, he concerns 
himself with the “bigger picture” 

of organisms and how they interact. 
“By the end of the semester,” he 
explains, “students should be able 

to identify main differences between 
families and the overall evolutionary 
trajectory of their unique lineages.” 
Other course themes include 
morphology, physiology, behavior, 
and ecology. 

Included in the course are field 
trips to several locations, including 
the Duke Marine Lab in Beaufort, a 
research station in the Smoky 
Mountains, and nearby Duke Forest, 
where students will observe organ- 
isms in their natural habitats. One of 
the advantages of a herpetology 
course in North Carolina, a state with 
abundant populations of herps, is 
that students can learn about what is 
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around them. While the course does 
not focus specifically on habitats 
themselves, students will explore 
differences between various ecologi- 
cal habitats, from ponds to lowlands. 
Leal says the exploration of herps 
and their native environments will 
allow students to make connections 
to pertinent overarching issues in 
biology, most notably global warm- 
ing. “Amphibians experienced some 
of the first changes from global 
warming,’ he notes, including 
declines or extinctions in some tropi- 
cal lineages due to more stressful 
conditions and habitat disturbances. 
But why herps, beyond their obvi- 
ous Blockbuster appeal when 
released 30,000 feet above the 
ground? To Leal, it is “not that [herps] 
are more interesting than any other 
group, but that they have unto them- 
selves very unique characteristics,’ 
including regeneration, rapid color 
change, infrared sensitivity, and pro- 
trusible tongues. He points out the 
tendency to take snakes’ characteris- 
tics and use them to denote negative 
traits in humans: cold-blooded, 
heartless, sneaky. Ultimately, howev- 
er, it is herps’ wide variation that 
attracted Leal, luring him away from 
his earlier studies of birds. Calling on 
the inspiration of his first herpetol- 
ogy teachers, he muses, “Birds are 


m 


glorified lizards with feathers. 


Professor 
Manuel Leal joined the Duke faculty 
in 2006 as an assistant professor in 





the biology department. He earned 
his B.S. and M.S. in biology from the 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, 
and his Ph.D. from Washington 
University in St. Louis. He continued 
his postdoctoral studies at Vanderbilt 
University. His research interests 
include animal communication and 
the behavioral and evolutionary 
ecology of lizards. 


Prerequisites 
None 


Readings 

Students’ textbook is The Firefly Ency- 
clopedia of Reptiles and Amphibians, 
but they also read a variety of pri- 
mary literature. 


Assignments 

Exams, labs, independent research 
projects, an oral presentation, and 
two “species account” papers, in 
which students choose a species to 
profile, covering its habitat, physiolo- 
gy, and behavior. 


—Sarah Takvorian 





Donna Day 


rates of nausea, 1.3 times fewer incidences 
of severe itching, 1.6 times fewer reports of 
dizziness, and 3.5 times fewer cases of uri- 
nary retention. 

Numerous studies, some conducted by 
Gan, have demonstrated that acupuncture 
can also be more effective than current 
medications in lessening the occurrence of 
common side effects. Acupuncture has the 
added benefits of being inexpensive, with 
virtually no side effects when administered 
correctly, Gan says. 


Evolution of the Sexes 


WW ungi don’t exactly come in boy and 
"girl varieties, but they do have sex 
_ differences. In fact, a new finding 

from Duke Medical Center shows that 
some of the earliest evolved forms of fungi 
contain clues to how the sexes evolved in 
higher animals, including that distant cous- 
in of fungus, the human. 

A team lead by Joseph Heitman, James B. 
Duke Professor of molecular genetics and 
microbiology, has isolated sex-determining 
genes from one of the oldest known types of 
fungi, Phycomyces blakesleeanus. The findings 
of their study appear in the journal Nature. 

Fungi do not have entire sex chromo- 
somes, like the familiar X and Y chromo- 
somes that determine sexual identity in 
humans. Instead, they have sex-determin- 
ing sequences of DNA called “mating-type 
loci,” which exhibit an unusual amount of 
diversity among species. Heitman’s group 
hypothesized that the sex-determining ar- 
rangement found in one of the earliest 
forms of fungi might reveal the ancestral 
structure of mating-type loci, thereby serv- 
ing as a sort of molecular fossil. 

To identify the mating-type loci in Phy-— 
comyces, the researchers used a computer 





search to compare known mating-type loci 





WITH DUE DELIBERATION 


s a Ph.D. candidate in social psychology with an interest in small- 

group decision-making, Neil Vidmar was invited to tag along with 

a professor to an appeal of a murder case. At the professor’s 

suggestion, the judge called Vidmar to testify about the jury process. 
Since that serendipitous call, Vidmar has spent forty years studying jury 
behavior. While public perception of juries is often colored by unflattering 
media portrayals of certain high-profile cases—the exoneration of 0.J. Simpson, 
for example, or the $3 million award to a woman who spilled her hot McDonald’s 
coffee—Vidmar, Russell M. Robinson II Professor of law, argues in a new book, 
American Juries: The Verdict, that juries are generally quite responsible. 
Studies show that their opinions are not all that different from those reached 
by judges and experienced lawyers given the same evidence. “People grumble 
about jury duty, but once they get in there, they are so focused on the evidence, 
so fascinated by it,” Vidmar says. “They deliberate with seriousness you 
wouldn’t believe.” 
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When it comes to determining sex, human 





in the genomes of other fungal lineages, and 
then genetic mapping. Within this stretch of 
DNA, they were able to isolate two versions 
of a gene that regulates mating, which they 
dubbed sexM (sex minus) and sexP (sex plus). 
Strains of fungi with opposite versions of the 
sex genes are able to mate with each other. 

Both versions of the gene, sexM and sexP, 
encode for a single protein called a high 
mobility group (HMG) domain protein 
that leads to sex differentiation through an 
unknown process. This protein is very simi- 
lar to one encoded by the human Y chro- 
mosome, called SRY, that when turned on 
leads a developing fetus to exhibit male 
characteristics. Heitman says this similarity 
suggests that HMG-domain proteins may 
mark the evolutionary beginnings of sex 
determination in both fungi and humans. 

Heitman’s team proposes that sexM and 
sexP were once the same gene that went 
through a mutation process called inver- 
sion. The new versions then evolved into 
two separate sex genes. The same process is 
most likely responsible for the evolution of 
the male Y chromosome, he says. 


Cc 
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y share common origins 


The Bridgeman Art Library 


Adam and Eve, from the Sagars altarpiece. Spanish School, (12th century) 


In Brief 


@ Lindsey Harding ’07 had her number 10 
jersey retired during halftime of a women’s 
basketball game against N.C. State in January. 
Harding, now a rookie guard for the Minne- 
sota Lynx of the WNBA, is the second wom- 
en’s basketball player to receive the honor. 


9 John Kerr ’87 has been named head 
coach of the men’s soccer team. A two-time 
first-team All-ACC and All-America dur- 
ing his playing days, Kerr won national 
player-of-the-year honors as captain of the 
1986 national championship squad. After 
leaving Duke, he played for the U.S. Na- 
tional Team and professional clubs in Eu- 
rope, Canada, and the U.S. For the last 
nine years, Kerr served as head coach at 
Harvard University, where he amassed a 
record of 81-57-13, finishing with two con- 
secutive trips to the NCAA tournament. 


y Toril Moi, James B. Duke Professor of 
literature and Romance studies, has re- 
ceived the Modern Language Association 
of America’s fifteenth annual Aldo and 
Jeanne Scaglione Prize for Comparative 


Literary Studies for her book Henrik Ibsen 
and the Birth of Modernism: Art, Theater, 
Philosophy. The prize is awarded annually 
for an outstanding scholarly work that is 
written by a member of the association and 
that involves at least two literatures. 


@ Nancy A. Nasher J.D. ’79 and her hus- 
band, David J. Haemisegger, pledged $1 
million to the Nasher Museum of Art to en- 
dow a curatorship named for Nasher’s late 
parents: the Patsy R. and Raymond D. Nasher 
Curatorship of Contemporary Art. Raymond 
Nasher ’43, who died in 2007, was the mu- 
seum’s founder and namesake. In addition, 
the university’s board of trustees voted to 
name the museum’s lecture hall the Nancy 
A. Nasher and David J. Haemisegger Family 
Lecture Hall, in recognition of their contin- 
ued support of the museum. 


@ Arlie O. Petters, professor of mathe- 
matics and physics and the subject of a feature 
story in Duke Magazine’s January-February 
2008 issue, has been designated by the Queen 
of England as a Member of the Most Excel- 
lent Order of the British Empire. The award 


cited his “services to science and education.” 


@ Edward Skloot, a pioneer in the field of 
social entrepreneurship and former presi- 
dent of the Surdna Foundation, will join 
the Terry Sanford Institute of Public Policy 
this spring as the first director of the new 
Center for Strategic Philanthropy and Civil 
Society. The center’s goals are to enhance 
the decision-making and impact of Ameri- 
ca’s foundations, and to develop philan- 
thropic and governmental strategies to rem- 
edy critical problems in areas such as global 
health, energy, and the environment. 


@ At its December meeting, the board of 
trustees approved a $9.5 million plan to con- 
struct two new housing facilities for animals 
at the Duke Lemur Center. The buildings, 
totaling 20,000 square feet of enclosed space, 
will triple the number of lemurs allowed to 
range free year-round, according to center 
director Anne Yoder Ph.D. ’92. The enclo- 
sures will also eliminate the costly and energy- 
inefficient seasonal enclosures that workers 
have constructed out of plastic in years past. 





9 Wallace Wade Stadium will soon un- 
dergo some changes. The board of trustees 
has approved the first phase of a long-term 
renovation plan. The initial project, ex- 
pected to cost about $5 million, will add new 
restrooms and a concession stand as plan- 
ners study other possible improvements. 


@ The School of Nursing plans to launch 
a new doctoral program that focuses on put- 
ting research and scientific findings into 
practice to improve health-care systems. 
The three-year Doctor of Nursing Practice 
(DNP) program plans to enroll eight stu- 
dents next fall, and expand in each of the 
next five years. Duke is the first university 
in North Carolina to offer a DNP program. 
There are fifty-nine in the U.S. The pro- 
gram is distinct from the traditional Doctor 
of Philosophy in Nursing and Doctor of 
Nursing Science degree programs, which pre- 
pare nurse scientists for careers in research 
and academia. 


g The undergraduate admissions office 
received more than 20,250 applications for 
admission to the Class of 2012—the largest 
number in school history. Applicants are 
vying for about 1,665 total spaces. Prior to 
the January application deadline, Duke an- 
nounced new financial-aid policies that 
may have encouraged more students to ap- 
ply, says Christoph Guttentag, dean of un- 
dergraduate admissions. As a result of the 
announcement, the university extended its 
admissions deadline by two weeks to allow 
students who otherwise might not have 
considered Duke to apply. In December, 
472 of 1,247 early-decision applicants were 
accepted. Regular decisions are expected in 
late March or early April. 


g Duke’s department of Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literature plans to join with 
the German faculty at the University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill to offer a 
Ph.D. program called “The Carolina-Duke 
Graduate Program in German Studies.” De- 
partment officials say the new program will 
allow two small but nationally respected 
German studies faculties to create a top- 
ranked program. 


Campus Observer 


si Through the Band 


Mans are beginning to file into the 
Be SCAtS in the upper sections of 
~ Cameron Indoor Stadium as Russ 
Owen tinkers with his drum kit. 
He adjusts the toms and taps a drumstick 
lightly on the snare drum and hi-hat. 

Nearby, other band members, decked 
out in blue jeans and striped polos, are 
sprawled on the bleachers, putting to- 
gether their instruments, chatting, watch- 
ing men’s basketball players Jon Scheyer, 
DeMarcus Nelson, and Gerald Hender- 
son take warm-up shots in preparation 
for a game against Albany. 

It’s a winter-break game, and many 
students, having finished up final exams 





tion, and Tim Pyatt ’81, university archi- 
vist. Jocelyn Brumbaugh, a high-school jun- 
ior and the daughter of two Duke alumni 
(“T'm a big band geek and a big Duke fan”), 
is playing alongside clarinetist Dean 
Morgan B.S.E. ’69, M.D. ’76, a physician, 
and Duke sophomore Jason Pifer, a native 
of nearby Hillsborough. “I moved out today, 
went home and put my shirt on, and came 
back,” Pifer explains. 

Duke’s alumni band was the brainchild of 
former pep band trombonists Nick Superina 
03 and Mike Rosen ’84. As a student, Su- 
perina had stumbled upon the idea while 
watching a December game featuring the 
University of Kentucky on television. As 
the camera swooped through the band, he 
had noticed, in a field of blue and white 


“It gives the alumni an opportunity to connect in a very special way with 


undergrads who are carrying ona tradition they were part of decades ago.” 


last week, have headed home for the 
month. Judging by their ages, several of 
the spectators now meandering through 
the bleachers of the student section are, 
no offense, clearly not current under- 
graduates. But then, neither are the band 
members. 

Owen ’84, Ph.D. ’89 is actually a biolo- 
gist with the Environmental Protection 
Agency, but tonight he is moonlighting, 
as he has on a handful of nights in each 
of the past three years, with the Duke 
Alumni Pep Band, a group formed five 
years ago to fill in for the undergraduate 
band at Thanksgiving and winter-break 
home games for football, women’s bas- 
ketball, and men’s basketball, as well as 
at marquee away games at venues like 
the Meadowlands in New Jersey and 
Madison Square Garden. 

Among Owen’s fifty or so bandmates 
tonight are other alumni and their family 
members, university staff and faculty 
members, and a handful of current stu- 
dents. A row of trombones includes Steve 
Nowicki, dean of undergraduate educa- 


—Mike Rosen 84 


shirts, a surprising number of gray hairs. 
Marching bands at many large universities 
invite their alumni back to perform at 
homecoming events, but this was the first 
time Superina had seen the alumni-band 
concept applied in a basketball context. 

Superina approached Neil Boumpani, 
then the director of the marching and pep 
bands, with the idea of creating an alumni 
band at Duke. Boumpani says that over his 
eighteen years with the undergraduate bands, 
he often heard from alumni who would 
reminisce about their band careers at Duke. 
He had many conversations with seniors 
who talked about how great it would be to 
get an alumni band started, but one after 
another failed to follow through. 

Superina, who served as the undergradu- 
ate band’s president his junior and senior 
years, was different. “Nick’s one of those peo- 
ple who’s going to get things done,” Boum- 
pani says. Soon after graduating in the 
spring of 2003, Superina began sending e- 
mail messages to other band alumni, asking 
them if they’d be interested in starting an 
alumni band. Bolstered by a wave of posi- 
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onses, he approached Sterly Wilder 

itive director of alumni affairs, 

help in reaching out to alumni. He 

oon had in hand contact information for 

more than 1,500 alumni who had played in 

the band as undergraduates, and a space on 

the Duke Alumni Association’s website for 

the new Duke Band Alumni Association. 
Since then, his list has only grown. 

One of the most enthusiastic responses 
he received to his initial inquiry was from 
Rosen, a physician who lives in New York. 
The two spent that summer talking about 
their vision for the organization. In the 
short term, they hoped to be able to fill the 
band section with enthusiastic, striped- 
polo-clad musicians during fall and winter 
breaks, when most undergraduates were out 
of town. Boumpani had previously offered 
the section to local high-school bands or 
community bands, but often had trouble 
filling it. But down the road, Superina and 
Rosen also hoped to provide support— 
financial and moral—to an undergraduate 
band that they saw faltering, its numbers 
decreasing year after year. In the mid-’90s, 
the band peaked at almost 150 members. 
Since then, it has dipped well below 100. 





ere it may be helpful to take a step 

back and explain something about 

pep band members in general, and 

Duke alumni pep band members in 
particular, that may not be obvious to the 
casual observer: They are not just here for 
the free basketball tickets. 

Over the years, almost 600 alumni band 
members have performed during at least 
one basketball or football game, and many 
have become regulars at the events. Band 
members have even made forays into non- 
revenue sports. Many e-mail Superina 
months in advance to get the music for the 
thirty or so songs in the band’s set list. Their 
motivations are various. Some, Rosen ac- 
knowledges, are selfish. “We just wanted to 
play again. It’s sort of like we’ve gotten a 
second life. Especially those of us who had 
to live through the really lean years of Duke 
basketball, it’s been great.” 

But they are also there to support the band, 
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to support the team, to support the univer- 
sity. In 2005, Rosen attended the national 
championship lacrosse game between Duke 
and the Johns Hopkins University. Hopkins 
had its undergraduate band there. Duke had 
none. “I called Nick and told him that would 
never happen again,” Rosen recalls. Two years 
later, when the teams met again for the 
championship, alumni and students joined 
together to field a band twenty-five strong. 

The night before the game, band mem- 
bers stayed up until 3:30 a.m. talking about 
the status of the band and its history, Rosen 
says. “The undergraduates loved hearing 
stories from the 1950s, the 1960s, the 1980s, 
even more recent stories from the 2000s. 
We sort of filled in all the blanks in the his- 
tory with all the generations.” 

That’s exactly the type of generation- 
bridging Superina and Rosen had hoped for. 
“It’s really fun to sit with undergrads who 
are now, dare | say, young enough to be my 
kids,” Rosen says. “To sit with them, hang 
out with them, listen to them share what’s 
going on on campus. Because we have a 
common connection. It gives the alumni an 
Opportunity to connect in a very special way 
with undergrads who are carrying on a tra- 
dition they were part of decades ago.” 

Part of the reason the alumni band con- 
cept works so well, says Boumpani, is that 
the alumni and the students really aren’t 
that different. Once they get back into the 
stands and get their horns to their lips, “it’s 
like they never left. They get as excited as 
some of my undergraduates would get.” 

Asked about the differences between his 
time in the undergraduate band and his 
time in the alumni band, Rosen says, “Well, 
I’m not as good, although I’ve gotten my 
lips back.” He pauses. “You know what the 
beauty is? It’s almost like there is no differ- 
ence. I feel like I’m a student again.” He’s 
enjoyed participating in the new tradition 
of surfing with the Blue Devil, where band 
members lie on the floor, the mascot stands 
on a surfboard on top of them, and they roll 
him across the court. 

At halftime of the Albany game, Dean 
Morgan, who joined the alumni band this 
season after years of attending games as a 


Jon Gardiner 


Strike up the band: Band director Au, far right 
on trumpet, is joined by students and alumni for 
the men’s basketball game against Albany 





fan, is pleased with his performance but 
notes that he didn’t see as much basketball 
as he’s used to. “I spent half the time look- 
ing for the right music,” he says. “I’d look up 
for a couple plays, cheer, then go back to 
flipping through songs.” 

Others point out the physical challenges 
of playing just a few times a year, sometimes 
after an interlude of twenty years or more. 
The band kicked into full gear about forty- 
five minutes before game time, and as a re- 
sult, says trumpet player Dave Melton M.Div. 
79, “about the time the game starts, your 





lips aren’t right.” Even D.J. Vaughn, a saxo- 
phonist who graduated in 2005, says that 
his instrument feels a little foreign at first. 

Band director Jeff Au and assistant Bart 
Bressler ’07 are conscious of the differences 
between the alumni and the undergradu- 
ates. During the Albany game, they often 
hold up a whiteboard listing upcoming songs 
five or ten minutes in advance, where they 
might only give undergraduates a minute or 
two to prepare. 

Duke wins the game 111-70. Au and Bres- 
sler then turn their attention to a Madison 


+ 


Square Garden match-up against ninth- 
ranked Pittsburgh later in the week. For the 
alumni band, this is a big event. It’s a chance 
for many alumni band members based in 
the Northeast to perform without traveling 
to Durham. The fifty-four seats allocated to 
the band were snapped up in less than a 
week. Superina will be there, as will Rosen 
and alumni band member Herb Savitt. 

Asa student, Savitt 52, J.D. ’57 played the 
snare drum, but these days, he accompanies 
the band on the cymbals. Savitt has a cas- 
sette tape that features the collected works 





of the Duke Pep Band. He likes to listen to 
it when he’s in the car, driving around his 
hometown of Ansonia, Connecticut, and, 
when he’s alone, he’ll often find himself 
tapping out the beat on the steering wheel. 
Sometimes, he’ll tap a little too hard, and 
the horn will sound. 

“Other drivers give me crazy looks,” he 
says. “Little do they know this is a crazy 
Duke alum getting ready for another game.” 

—Jacob Dagger 


dukealumni.com/dukeband 
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in Evolutionary Curiosity 


efilists have long pondered the evolution- 
ary purpose of the appendix, a tiny organ 
attached to the intestine that sometimes 
becomes inflamed and has to be surgically 
removed. Bill Parker, assistant professor 
of experimental surgery at Duke, believes 
he and his colleagues have stumbled upon 
the answer. As a biochemist and immunolo- 
gist, Parker studies immune-system functions 
on a microscopic level. Since the mid-1990s, 
his research has focused on the way that 
the immune system interacts with the 
“good” bacteria that live in the gut. According 
to his theory, the appendix plays a key role 
in sheltering those bacteria in times of crisis, 
thereby helping the system to re-boot. He 
took a break from dissecting a rabbit appendix 
in the lab to answer some questions. 


So how does the appendix work? 


The idea is that the appendix is a safe 
house or a storehouse, even a cultivation 
center for the normal, beneficial bacteria 
that our gut needs. That safe house would 
be necessary and useful in the event that 
the main compartment of bacteria, the 
large bowel, got contaminated with some 
kind of infectious organism and got flushed 
out. From all the signals we’re getting from 
the scientific community, it looks like we 
may be right on target. 


How did you first get interested in solving the mys- 
tery of the appendix? 


We never cared about the appendix. We were, 
and still are, more interested in inflamma- 
tory bowel disease and how the immune 
system interacts with the bacteria in the gut. 
We started working on that back in 1996. 
In the course of that, we, along with Jeff 
Gordon’s laboratory, really figured out that 
the immune system supports bacterial 
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growth in the gut. [Gordon is a professor 
and directs the Center for Genome Sciences 
at Washington University in St. Louis.] That 
was a real paradigm shift in the field, really 
novel thinking. We published papers in 2003 
and 2004 looking in detail at the issue, and 
it just so happened that the best human tis- 
sue we could get was the human appendix. 


What do you mean by that, the best human tissue? 


To examine the bacteria in the gut, you 
really need very fresh tissue. It turns out 
that people periodically have their appen- 
dix removed even when it’s a normal 
appendix. And we could get access to those 
appendices, which we did. That was really 
the only way that we could get fresh tissue 
to study that was free of disease. 


What did you see when you got that tissue? 


What we see are “biofilms,” in other words, 
adherent colonies of bacteria that are grow- 
ing on the inner lining of the appendix. We 
eventually did get fresh tissue from the rest 
of the digestive tract, and you don’t find 
those kinds of biofilms. You find some, but 
they’re not as good, not as thick, not as 
consistent, as they are in the appendix. 

The appendix is about the size of your 
pinky, five or ten centimeters in length, 
and it has a narrow opening, almost like a 
little pencil lead. In fact that’s probably 
important for the function. It was already 
known that it has a lot of immune tissue 
associated with it. When you put that 
information together—that the immune 
system supports the growth of bacteria in 
the gut and that biofilms, the mode of 
growth that’s supported by the immune sys- 
tem, are most prevalent in the appendix— 
with everything we already knew about the 
appendix, you come to this, in retrospect, 
obvious conclusion that the appendix is 
there as a storehouse for bacteria. 


So what happens when the system, as you say, 
gets flushed? 


Periodically, bacteria get shed out of the 
appendix. Those bacteria, in microbiology 


terms, would re-inoculate the system. They 
would reboot the system and help those 
good bacteria get growing again. 


lf the appendix does seem to serve this important 
purpose, then why is it that we can have our appen- 
dix taken out and be perfectly healthy? 


We have the Centers for Disease Control 
in this country, and we have sewer systems. 
We have running hot water, we have anti- 
septics everywhere. We have all of these 
amazing things which keep us clean. 
Diseases that cause epidemics of dysentery 
are not that common, and when somebody 
does get a disease, food poisoning, or some- 
thing like that, they get medical treatment. 
The population as a whole is not in danger 
of losing its good bacteria. 

But in Third World countries, there are 
three major diseases that are killers of 
human beings. One is HIV, which is very 
recent. Then pneumonia, and then things 
that cause diarrhea. There are no sewer sys- 
tems, so when an infectious organism gets 
into the water supply near a village, every- 
body’s going to catch the disease, whatever 
the disease is. 


It sounds like people in Third World countries face 

a major dilemma in terms of how to deal with cases 
of appendicitis, if their appendices still serve an 
important role. 


There are no surgeons to speak of, so you 
don’t have access to surgery. But I might 
add that appendicitis is one of those dis- 
eases that is associated with a hygienic 
environment. 

Sometimes something gets stuck in there 
and it gets inflamed. But sometimes, even 
with nothing stuck in there, it can just get 
inflamed. There’s something called the 
hygiene hypothesis that’s been around for 
decades. The idea is, if your immune system 
isn’t stimulated by something dangerous in 
your environment, it is going to react against 
something else, whether it’s a pollen grain 
that causes allergies, or your own tissue lead- 
ing to autoimmune disease, or maybe it’s 
something in the gut leading to appendicitis. 





Gut check: Parker, shown 
holding a “tissue culture cassette” 
u d in his study of digestive-tract 





hact ria, provides a glimpse into 
\ HH 


the importance of the appendix 


There have been a lot of stories in the news recently 
about the rise in food allergies among children, 
where their bodies are fighting off, say, peanuts. 


Appendicitis is the same thing. David 
Barker, a British epidemiologist, is the guy 
who really nailed down the issue, at least 
in Britain. He found out when you get 
running hot water in your house, as a com- 
munity, then you have an epidemic of 
appendicitis. 

Every time I talk with somebody about 
this, I think it’s really important to say that 
even though the appendix has a function, if 
you have that pain in the lower-right quad- 
rant, get it taken out. Because it’s life- 


| 


threatening if you don’t get it taken out, 
and you really don’t need it in this culture. 


i 


~ 
Megan Morr 


Do you still have your appendix? 


Yes, | still have mine. 


Then it’s easy for you to say. 


Yeah, easy for me to say. I think my dad is 
missing his. 


Earlier, you were dissecting a rabbit’s appendix. 
Do all animals have them? 


Other animals that have an appendix are 
the Great Apes, other primates closely 


related to humans, the opossum, the wom- 
bat. There’s a rodent that lives in Africa, 
called the mole-rat, that has an appendix. 


And rabbits. 


Do those work in a similar way? 


Yes. We’ve even looked in animals that 
don’t have an appendix at all, and there’s a 
part of the gut in those animals called a 
cecum. It serves as a digestive organ, but if 
you look at how the biofilms are laid out in 
those animals, as you get further and fur- 
ther into the back end of the gut, you find a 
lot more biofilms. We’ve looked at mice, 
rats, humans, and done a little bit of work 
in nonhuman primates. It looks like, across 
the board [in mammals], there’s something 
there, probably not as effective as the 
appendix, that maintains and harbors those 
beneficial bacteria. 

We’re really interested in looking at how 
common this is. We’re working with some 
evolutionary biologists, looking at this lay- 
out across the animal kingdom. We’re look- 
ing at frogs later today on a microscope. 

This whole thing came about because we 
were working with [professor] Randy 
Bollinger [Ph.D.’77, M.B.A. ’97], who’s a 
surgeon. I’m looking at the molecules, and 
how this particular molecule interacts with 
this receptor on a bacterium, and begin- 
ning to understand how the immune sys- 
tem supports bacterial growth, how the fur- 
ther back you go, the better the bacteria get 
supported in their biofilms. Meanwhile, 
one of his jobs is to take out appendices, 
and he was just thinking about it in a group 
meeting: What could the appendix be for? 
And a light bulb came on, and he said, 
“You know, I bet I know what the appendix 
is for.” And before he even said what he 
was thinking, I knew. 

—Jacob Dagger 
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#7 By Lisa M. Dellwo 


he bird walk has started inauspi 

ciously. As guide Cynthia Fox leads 

a group of binocular-toting bird 

ers through the back trails of the 
Sarah P. Duke Gardens, the birds seem to be 
sleeping in. The dozen or so people who 
have gathered early on a chilly April morn 
ing wonder whether they should have fol- 
lowed suit. 

Suddenly, a rustle in a shrub, and a flurry 
of binocular action. Cardinal. Then a screech 
in the woods. Blue jay. A robin hops along a 
clearing in the Asiatic Arboretum. A mal- 
lard waddles along the trail, looking for a 
handout. Then, quiet again. 

Overhead, a bird croaks, “Uh-oh,” as if 
taunting its audience. “Now that’s a fish 
crow,” says Fox. As twelve sets of field glass- 
es focus on the crow, it flies into a treetop, 
calling insistently, and another larger and 
browner bird emerges. The two birds wheel 
across the canopy, clearly in conflict, as 
people murmur, “Hawk, it’s a hawk.” 

“Red-shouldered,” announces Fox. 

The hawk outraces the crow and lands in 
the crook of a massive oak, in a disorderly 
pile of leaves and branches. 

“It’s a nest!” Fox hastily sets up her spot- 
ting scope, a telescope ona tripod that is 
one of the key tools of serious birders. One 
by one, the members of the group step up to 
the scope and study the hawk as it settles on 
the nest. 

Suddenly, the morning has turned prom- 
ising. Birds are everywhere, and not just the 
typical backyard species. An Eastern phoebe 
flies off a branch by a small pond, grabs a fly, 
and returns to its perch, bobbing its tail. The 
more experienced birders help novices pin- 
point a green heron, a smaller and prettier 
relative to the great blue, as it fishes from a 
shaded bank of the pond. As people mean- 
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The sky’s the limit: 
Author Dellwo, left, and 
fellow birders Anne 
Sanford and Ted Gilliland 
search for avian visitors 
to Duke Gardens 





der through a stand of pines, Fox hears the 
squeak-squeak—‘like a rubber duck”—that 
innounces the presence of a brown-headed 
thatch. It is about thirty feet up, circling 
trunk in search of bugs. Of the so-called 
Southern specialties—birds that people 
travel to the South to seek—the brown- 
headed nuthatch is the only one found in 
the Raleigh-Durham-Chapel Hill Triangle. 

In two hours, Fox’s group records thirty- 
four species, a respectable number for the 
month before bird migration reaches its peak 
in North Carolina. 

Fox owns the Wild Bird Center store in 
Chapel Hill. Two Saturdays a month, she 
leads bird walks in Triangle hot spots, in- 
cluding Duke Gardens. It’s a great place to 
introduce people to birding, she says, be- 
cause of the mixture of habitats—lawns, 
forests, ponds—and because the trails are 
easily maneuvered. But experienced 
birders, many of whom join her groups 
regularly, will also find rewards at the 
gardens, she says, citing the nesting red- 
shouldered hawk and recalling sightings 
of a yellow-billed cuckoo and Swain- 
son’s thrush—feathers in the cap of any 
birder in North Carolina. 


few weeks later and a few miles 

away, a smaller group assembles 

on another crisp spring morning. 

Will Cook and Jeff Pippen have 
consented to guide a visitor along the 
Shepherd Nature Trail, a one-mile loop in 
Duke Forest, just off N.C. 751. Compact, 
yet meandering through varied habitats in- 
cluding streams, brush, loblolly pine stands, 
and mature hardwoods, the trail can offer 
up a surprising number of species during an 
hourlong excursion. 

Cook and Pippen, both research associ- 
ates at Duke—Pippen in the Nicholas School 
of the Environment and Earth Sciences and 
Cook in the biology department—are seri- 
ous birders, each with a life list in excess of 
600 North American species. (Most accom- 
plished birders keep a life list, an ongoing 
tally of all the bird species they’ve identified 
with certainty during the course of their 
birding.) Like many experienced birders, 
they trust their ears more than their eyes. 
As they wander the trail, they rattle off 
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Sout ern Specialties 


irders from outside the 
South frequently come to 
North Carolina in order to 
add what birders call the 
“Southern specialties” to their life 
lists. The brown-headed nuthatch, 
red-cockaded woodpecker, Swain- 
son's warbler, and Bachman’s 
sparrow breed primarily in Southern 
states from Virginia to Louisiana. 
Of the four, the brown-headed 
nuthatch is the only one found in 
the Triangle area. The tiny, short- 
tailed bird, a year-round occupant, 
is usually found circling the trunk 
of a pine tree, sometimes with its 
head facing down. It makes a thin 
call that sounds like a squeeze toy. 
Seeing the other Southern spe- 
cialties requires a day trip and 








some persistence, as they are all 
rare or reclusive. The red-cockaded 
woodpecker nests in longleaf pine 
forests in the sandhills and coastal 
plain, where Bachman’s sparrows 
can also be found. 

Swainson’s warblers eschew 
the Piedmont to breed in wooded 
areas in the foothills of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains and in the coastal 
POCOSINS. 

Visitors looking for an encounter 
with these species should consult 
regional bird guides and online 
resources such as Carolinabirds, 
duke.edu/~cwcook/cbirds.html. 


identifications based on songs and calls, 
rarely raising their binoculars. 

“Towhee.” 

“Red-bellied woodpecker.” 

“Cardinal.” 

“| hear an American crow.” 

Yep. 

“That’s a robin singing.” 

“A ruby-crowned kinglet is singing off to 
my right,” says Pippen. He explains to a less 
accomplished companion, “It’s a long song. 
It starts off with a really long, thin tzee-tzee- 
tzee, and then goes into a long jumble of 
sound.” 

After awhile, the forest goes silent. Cook 
pauses on a wooden bridge where the hill- 
side drops off and some treetops are at eye 
level, throws his head back slightly, and 
begins whistling—a low, warbling, eerie sound 
that mimics the song of an eastern screech- 
owl. Within thirty seconds, the sur- 
rounding trees are filled with the sound 
of singing and chattering birds. 

“Oh! Ovenbird,” Pippen and Cook 
shout almost simultaneously. A brownish 
bird with black streaks on a white breast 
scolds from a nearby branch and flies off. 

Just as quickly as they arrived, the 
songbirds depart, and then in the dis- 
tance is a sound surprisingly similar to 
Cook’s whistling. Both birders are elat- 
ed. As Pippen explains later, Cook’s 
screech-owl imitation drew a flock of 
small birds intent on driving the predator 
from their territory. When a real screech- 
owl responded to Cook’s call, the pack of 
songbirds went after it for the same reason. 

The ovenbird is a relatively new spring 
arrival. A return visit to the Shepherd Trail 
a few weeks later yields a cornucopia of mi- 
grating birds: northern parula, red-eyed vir- 
eo, scarlet and summer tanagers, American 
redstart, rose-breasted grosbeak, and hood- 
ed warbler. 

It’s late April and spring “bird count day”; 
birders across the Triangle have scattered to 
assigned locations to record their sightings. 

Birding is one of the few remaining are- 
nas in which enthusiasts contribute to the 
scientific knowledge base. Bird counts like 
this one, sponsored by the Carolina Bird 
Club, and the National Audubon Society’s 
Christmas bird count are conducted through- 
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n the Sarah P. Duke Gardens, the forested areas and 
edges of ponds are your best bet. 
In addition to Shepherd Nature Trail, Duke Forest 

offers several other birding sites of interest. Directions 
to and highlights of all of them, including Shepherd, 
may be found on a website, created by biology research 
associate Will Cook, called Triangle Birder’s Guide. 
tbg.carolinanature.com/dukeforestjp.html. 

Birders willing to share the Al Buehler Trail with morning 
joggers and dog walkers will often be rewarded, particu- 
larly during spring migration. The new wetland created by 
researchers at the Nicholas School of the Environment and 
Earth Sciences has added kingfish- = qa 
ers, herons, sandpipers, and water- 
fowl to the usual mix of songbirds. 
The trail starts at the Washington 
Duke Inn across from West 
Campus on Cameron Boulevard. 

Duke’s “true east campus,” the 
Duke University Marine Laboratory 
in Beaufort, North Carolina, is an 
ideal location for coastal birding. 
At low tide, shorebirds and water- 
fowl can be seen in mud flats off 
the Pivers Island facility. It is best 
to have a spotting scope. www. 
nicholas.duke.edu/marinelab. | 
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blue herons, owls, and songbirds. www.ellerbecreek.org. 

Mason Farm Biological Reserve, maintained by the 
North Carolina Botanical Garden, is 900 acres of mixed 
habitat, including forests, wetlands, and fields, hosting 
more than 200 species of birds. A free permit is required 
for entry. www.ncbg.unc.edu/pages/41. 

Jordan Lake, in Chatham County, provides good oppor- 
tunities for viewing waterfowl. With drought conditions this 
past summer and fall, low lake levels exposed mud flats 
that attracted sandpipers and other shorebirds. Winter 
birding can also be very fruitful there, as some waterfowl 
winter over. The Ebenezer Church parking area is a good 

: + place to start. www.ils.unc.edu/ 
parkproject/visit/jord/home.html. 

Northeast of Durham, Falls Lake 
is another excellent site, with bald 
eagles and osprey in the summer, 
and shorebirds when water levels 
drop to create mud flats. Many 
songbirds and hawks can also 
be seen at nearby Butner Game 
Lands. tbg.carolinanature.com/ 
durham.html. 

New Hope Waterfowl Impound- 
ment on Highway 54 near Chapel 
Hill offers good opportunities to 
see herons, egrets, kingfishers, and 
ae red-headed woodpeckers, as well 
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(or bike ride) from campus, pro- \___#___ 
vides an urban oasis for great 


View map of birding locations: www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 


_ — as songbirds. tbg.carolinanature. 
com/NC54impoundments.html. 
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Jeff Pippen 


Resources for Birders 


uke super-birders Will Cook and Jeff Pippen, researchers in 

‘he biology department and Nicholas School, respectively, have 
created several valuable online resources for birders visiting 
North Carolina and specifically the Triangle. 

Cook moderates Carolinabirds, a mailing list for birding discussions 
in the Carolinas. You can read reports of where people have been bird- 
ing, submit questions about good birding sites, and learn about any 
rare bird sightings in the two states. Subscribe at duke.edu/~cwcook/ 
cbirds.html. The searchable archives are available on the same site. 

Cook also maintains the Triangle Birder’s Guide, an online source of 
information about birding hot spots within an easy drive of Durham. 
Explore it at tbg.carolinanature.com. 

Birders rely on checklists that tell them what birds they’re likely to 
see at different times of the year in a particular locale. A Triangle-area 
list is posted on the Triangle Birder’s Guide. Anyone birding in Duke 
Forest will want a copy of “Birds of Duke Forest,” a checklist compiled 
by Pippen and Cook based on their own sightings during several years 
in which they were conducting research in Duke Forest, along with 
sightings reported by other birders. Download it at duke.edu/-~jspippen/ 
birds/birds_of_duke_forest.pdf. 
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out the country. The results will be pub- 
lished in the regional birding publication 
The Chat and made available to ornitholo- 
gists and other scientists. Years and years of 
records from the same locations may reveal 
patterns of long-term decline (or increase) 
of species or changes in distribution that 
reflect the effects of climate change and 
habitat loss. 

William Schlesinger has volunteered to 
monitor the Al Buehler Trail, which circles 
the Duke Golf Course. A scientist by train- 
ing (he recently stepped down as dean of 
the Nicholas School), he is here today in his 
capacity as longtime avid birder. While early- 
morning joggers circumnavigate the trail in 
twenty minutes, he and a companion take 
nearly three hours, scanning the treetops, 
forging into the brush, and occasionally 
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state. In the spring of 1998, as he pre- 
pared to start a second book on Mary- 
land, Evans took a birding vacation in 
Florida. What he saw on that trip—a 
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necked stilts, an elusive least bittern in 
Wakodahatchee Wetlands—gave him 
the idea for what would become Rhap- 
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American Waterbirds. 
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2007 by Ravenwood Press, features 
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to attract the attention of shier species. 

While the dream of every birder is to re- 
port a rare sighting, Schlesinger’s survey 
produces a healthy list of the usual suspects: 
a magnificent red-shouldered hawk, newly 
arrived woodland birds like red-eyed vireos 
and wood thrushes, a handful of migrating 
warblers, and, in the newly constructed wet- 
land area, a spotted sandpiper and belted 
kingfisher. Nothing magical, but a solid con- 
tribution to Citizen Science. 

Pippen and Cook are unofficial leaders of 
a loose coalition of passionate Duke birders, 
most of whom participated in one of the 
more unusual bird events at Duke. Late on a 
February afternoon last year, Duke senior 
Ted Gilliland, an environmental-science 
major, was headed to a party at the Levine 
Science Research Center when he spied a 
Cape May warbler in a scrubby tree near the 


" 


Beaks, feathers, photographer: bald eagle, top 
left; Evans with eagle nestlings; great egret — 





building. “I saw a flash of orange,” recalls 
Gilliland, who lives in Durham and has 
plans to write a book on communication 
and the environment. “It was pretty well 
plumaged for a winter bird.” 


Not only that, but it had no business 
being in Piedmont North Carolina in Feb- 
ruary. “It should have been in the West In- 
dies,” says Pippen. Gilliland quickly put out 
the word to birders, including Pippen, Cook, 
biology graduate student Carl Rothfels, and 
Stuart Pimm, the Doris Duke Professor of 
conservation ecology at the Nicholas School. 
That afternoon, and for several days after- 
ward, the LSRC courtyard was patrolled by 
people with binoculars and digital cameras. 

And their efforts were rewarded. Cook, 
who missed the original Cape May sighting, 
kept his eye on the tree. “A couple of days 
after the first sighting, | noticed that the 
tree was oozing sap, and in flew a young 
orange-crowned warbler checking out the 
sap wells. He left after a few seconds. Then I 
heard a black-throated blue warbler calling, 
making its tk-tk sound, and it flew in, too, 
and checked out the same sap wells.” 

Visiting birders would probably never be 
able to duplicate this trio of sightings. 
According to Pippen, black-throated blue 
warblers rarely winter in North Carolina. 
Orange-crowned warblers do occasionally, 
but almost always in coastal regions. “This 
kind of thing is a truly rare event at Duke,” 
he says. “But it still could also happen more 
often than we think.” 

Every birder dreams of the “great” sight- 
ing: the life bird, the vagrant that has got- 
ten kicked hundreds of miles out of its terri- 
tory by hurricane winds or its own faulty 
navigation system. But, in truth, birders 
rarely have a bad day. The hawk at nest, the 
answering screech owl, the first red-eyed 
vireo of the season, the flock of migrating 
warblers—these are all noteworthy sight- 
ings. And they are birds that are accessible 
in or around Duke, to even novice birders. 

The next time you stroll on campus, at 
the Sarah P. Duke Gardens, or in Duke For- 
est, don’t forget to bring your binoculars. 
The birds are out there, if you take the time 
to look for them. | | 


Dellwo writes about the environment and nature 
for publications including Dukeenvironment 
magazine and North Carolina Signature. A 
longtime Durham resident, she now lives and 


birds in New York’s Hudson Valley. 
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na pleasant October day, 

a multicolored archway of bal- 

loons rises like a miniature rain- 

bow over one end of the West 
Campus Plaza. To one side, students are 
swarming a table of pork barbecue and hush 
puppies, and a guitarist is performing ironic 
versions of top-forty hits. 

Volunteers are busy passing out stickers, 
brochures, cookies, and T-shirts. Behind 
them, on the railing, hang rainbow flags, 
signs boasting the names of various student 
organizations, and banners with slogans like 

“Get Out and Stay Out.” On the front of each 
free T-shirt is a short logo: “Love=Love.” 
On the line below are three sets of universal 


symbols arranged side by side—a pair of 


female figures holding hands, a pair of male 
figures holding hands, and a male and a fe- 
male figure holding hands. 
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This is National Coming Out Day, an an- 
nual observance first organized in 1988, fol- 
lowing the 1987 Gay and Lesbian March on 
Washington, to raise awareness about gay, 
lesbian, bisexual, and transgender (LGBT) 
individuals and issues. 

It’s not the first time Duke’s LGBT com- 
munity has marked the day, but it is the first 
time that they've done it so publicly. In years 
past, small groups had congregated in the 
Center for Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, and Trans- 
gender Life and elsewhere on campus to sup- 
port one another and encourage individuals 
questioning their sexuality to feel comfort- 
able about the process. But this year, they are 
doing it big. Their aim is simple: visibility. 

To some observers, the community’s pur- 
suit of visibility is an imperative that calls 
for courage. After all, they say, this is Duke, 


and Duke, lest we forget, is a Southern uni- 





” To others, it may 
seem offensive, silly, or even superfluous in 
this day and age. As an elite American uni- 
versity, isn’t Duke a bastion of liberal politi- 


versity with a capital “S 


cal correctness? 

But for those on the ground, those mem- 
bers of the LGBT community and straight 
allies who experience life at Duke every day, 
the reality of life on campus is more com- 
plex, more nuanced than that. In general 


terms, they acknowledge, the university’s 





administration and board of trustees have 
been supportive of the LGBT community 
in recent years, embracing progressive poli- 
cies and providing funding to support the 
center and various student groups. But press 
them on specifics, about such things as the 
campus climate and the ease of coming out 
of the closet at Duke, and you get mixed re- 
sponses. Just about the only thing that can 
be said for certain is that every individual’s 
experiences and perceptions are different. 


n 1989, responding to calls from 
vocal gay and lesbian advocates, Duke 
added the category “sexual prefer- 
ence” to its nondiscrimination poli- 
cy. By that time, the gay-rights movement 
was in full swing—New York’s Stonewall 
riots, considered by many to be a watershed 
event in the growth of the movement, had 
taken place two decades earlier. And, like 
many other colleges and universities, as 
well as corporations, Duke was beginning to 


Rainbow coalition: the Duke float 
in last fall’s North Carolina Pride Parade 





feel pressure to offer additional support to 
its gay constituents. The following year, 
President H. Keith H. Brodie convened a 
task force to advise the administration on 
issues of importance to gay, lesbian, and bi- 
sexual members of the university community. 
The group remains active today, advising 
President Richard H. Brodhead. 

Members of the task force “monitor the 
university climate and report back about 
their experiences,” says Damon Seils, a senior 
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Summer Puente 


research analyst at Duke’s Center for Clin- 


ical and Genetic Economics and co-chair of 


the task force. The task force comprises 
faculty and staff members representing a 
variety of campus divisions—from student 
affairs to residence life, student health, and 
athletics—and students. “It’s crucially im- 
portant to have student voices on the task 
force,” says Robin Buhrke, senior coordina- 
tor of research for Counseling and Psycho- 
logical Services (CAPS) and a longtime 
task force member. “Staff and faculty experi- 
ence the campus culture, but not in the way 
students living on campus do.” 

The group, which reports directly to Ben 
Reese, vice president for institutional equi- 
ty, comes up with policy reports and recom- 
mendations. Seils acknowledges that the 
need to work through administrative bu- 
reaucracy means that sometimes the going 
is slow. But Laura Micham, director of the 
Sallie Bingham Center for Women’s His- 
tory and Culture and the task force’s other 
co-chair, points out that the task force’s offi- 
cial capacity has allowed it to be “action- 
oriented, goal-oriented, and successful.” 

Over the years, its reports have inspired 
a number of changes in university policy, 
including, in 1994, the extension of health 
benefits to same-sex domestic partners of 
employees. It also supported a move to open 
the Duke Chapel to same-sex unions. So 
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\ the age of the Internet, when personal infor- 
mation is just a few mouse clicks away, many 
students worry whether coming out will hurt 
them as they seek to enter the working world. 

In fact, certain sectors of corporate America—includ- 
ing the consulting, investment-banking, and technology 
fields popular among this generation of Duke grads— 
have become increasingly friendly to lesbian, gay, bisex- 
ual, and transgender (LGBT) individuals in recent years. 
And several Duke alumni have played leading roles in 
helping these companies reach out to LGBT employees 
and customers alike. 

Since 2002, the Human Rights Campaign, a prominent 
LGBT advocacy organization, has rated companies on 
their friendliness to LGBT employees. A record 195 com- 
panies, including Fortune 500 companies such as General 
Motors Corporation and Hewlett-Packard, received per- 
fect scores in its 2008 Corporate Equality Index (CEl). 

This past fall, Wachovia, a Charlotte-based bank that 
achieved a perfect score on the CEl, hosted a recruiting 
event on Duke's campus geared specifically toward LGBT 
students, one of several such events that it plans to con- 
duct at top universities around the country. The events, 
led by recent graduates who now work for the company, 
are an outgrowth of the company’s LGBT employee 
group, which also holds social events and educates man- 
agers on LGBT issues. 

“This all starts because there is an extremely competi- 
tive recruiting environment out there right now,’ says Jay 
Everette, corporate communications director for Wachovia. 
“It’s hard to acquire top talent, so it’s really a business 
imperative for Wachovia to do this kind of work.” 

At Yahoo! Inc., Brady Wood '98 was instrumental in 
founding an employee group similar to Wachovia's called 
Yahoo Pride, which has grown to more than 150 mem- 
bers. He also founded an initiative aimed at marketing 
products and promotions such as online social networks 
to the LGBT community. Wood's model has since been 
copied by other “cultural interest groups” at the compa- 
ny, and, last year, he was awarded the company’s “Yahoo 
Superstar” award in recognition of his efforts. 

Financial adviser Todd Sears '98 has, likewise, found a 
competitive advantage in marketing to LGBT clients. 


far, one such union has been held, in 2000. 
Three years ago, the task force formed a 
committee to consider extending the uni- 
versity’s nondiscrimination policy to trans- 
gender individuals. (The term “transgender” 
refers to any individual whose gender iden- 
tity or expression differs from his or her bio- 
logical sex at birth. It can include transsex- 
uals, both pre- and post-operative; transves- 
tites; and others who exhibit gender-bend- 
ing behaviors.) The committee examined 
policies favored by peer institutions, as well as 


Sears joined Merrill Lynch & Co., Inc., in 2001 and, soon 
after, convinced his bosses to run a pilot program cater- 
ing to the private-wealth management needs of LGBT 
clients. The program was such a success that it was made 
national in scope after one year. The company now has 
400 financial advisers around the country focusing on the 
LGBT community. “On a federal level,” says Sears, vice 
president and diversity manager for the company’s 
northeast division, “there are 1,049 rights not afforded to 
[same-sex] domestic partners because they are not 
legally married. That has a dramatic impact on estate 
planning and income planning.” 

He has also encouraged the company to form partner- 
ships with national LGBT organizations. The company, he 
says, has “always looked at it from a business-develop- 
ment perspective, with social consciousness as the base- 
line. It’s obviously the right thing to do, but how great is 
it that it’s also the right business thing to do.’ 

The attempts these companies are making to reach 
out to LGBT customers and employees represent a grad- 
ual shift. Tom Clark ’69, who is gay, went to work at U.S. 
Trust Company N.A., a private wealth-management firm, 
in 1978—a time when “people were not openly gay in 
the financial community,’ he says. His big “corporate 
coming-out moment” came in 1990, when a company 
secretary pointedly invited him to bring “a guest” to the 
office Christmas party. His partner, John M. Davis, was 
seated, ceremoniously, at the CEO's wife's table. 

Before retiring in 2006, Clark advanced to division 
president and managing director, but, he says, even in 
the “polite” atmosphere of U.S. Trust, his sexuality un- 
doubtedly hindered his advancement, if indirectly. “It’s 
not that you get fired. It’s that when people are putting 
together ‘the team’ for anything, they naturally pull peo- 
ple in who they not only admire and think are contribu- 
tors, but people who they have things in common with.” 

As an employee, Clark never benefited from the kinds 
of outreach programs that have been created at 
Wachovia, Yahoo, and Merrill Lynch. But this year, after 
Davis lost his health insurance, Clark contacted Bank of 
America, which had acquired U.S. Trust. The company 
agreed to extend Clark's coverage to Davis retroactively. 

—Jacob Dagger 


state governments and corporations. After 
ten months of research, it issued a report to 
Reese, recommending that the university 
protect transgender members of the univer- 
sity community from discrimination based on 
“gender identity or expression.” Last Febru- 
ary, the board of trustees approved an update 
to Duke’s statement of equal opportunity 
that included the words “gender identity.” 
At the same time, it voted to change the 
wording of the section covering gays and les- 
bians to refer to “sexual orientation” rather 
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Comfort zone: Long, with 
freshman Jack Grote, 
works to build connections 
between disparate 
members of the univey 
LGBT communit 





“I’m a very big believer that we have to look at the campus as a whole,” 


says Long. If the university is not friendly and welcoming to all LGBT people, 


it will not be an 


entirely comfortable environment for LGBT undergraduate students. 


than “sexual orientation or preference,” to 
reflect the evolution in the ways that the 
nature of sexual orientation is understood. 

When psychologist Buhrke arrived at Duke 
in 1992, the university was just beginning 
to figure out how to offer institutional sup- 
port to gay and lesbian students. As coordi- 
nator of gay and lesbian services for CAPS, 
she was the first staff person hired by the 
university to focus primarily on the LGBT 
student population. 

She recalls spending her first few years on 
campus advocating, along with the task 
force, for a center for gay and lesbian life, “a 
place with a constant presence” where gay 
and lesbian students could come to support 
each other and socialize. Just downstairs from 
Buhrke’s current office in the Page building, 
there is a small seminar room, measuring 
roughly sixteen feet by sixteen feet. This 
was the center’s first home. “It was an empty 
room when we got it,” she says. “We made a 
sign on the computer that said, ‘LGB Cen- 
ter,’ and slapped it on the door.” 

In the early days, the center was staffed by 
work-study students and graduate-student 


volunteers. In 1996, it moved to a slightly 
larger space and hired a half-time director, 
who also taught in the history department. 
By 1999, it was known as the Center for 
LGBT Life and had a full-time director, as 
well as a part-time assistant director. 

Since 2004, the center has been housed 
ina 2,500-square-foot suite, just off the West 
Campus Plaza. Its full-time staff of three is 
led by Janie Long M.R.E. ’81, who has served 
as director for a year and a half. A therapist 
by training (she holds a Ph.D. in couples 
and family therapy), Long previously taught 
on the faculties of Antioch University, the 
University of Georgia, Purdue University, and 
the University of Louisiana. She primarily 
trained graduate-student therapists, but also 
regularly taught an undergraduate course in 
human sexualities. On the side, she advised 
LGBT student groups and helped to start fac- 
ulty and staff groups on several campuses. 

At Duke, she has continued her commit- 
ment to the same sort of networking. Duke 
has several student groups dedicated to LGBT 
issues, at least enough that the landscape 
can seem confusing to an outsider. The Al- 


liance of Queer Undergraduates at Duke, or 
AQUADuke, caters to undergraduates, and 
its partner group, Duke Allies, to straight 
supporters of LGBT rights. DukeOQUT rep- 
resents the Graduate School; OUTIaw, the 
law school; Sacred Worth, the divinity 
school; Fuqua Pride, the Fuqua School of 
Business; and the LGBT Alumni Network, 
Duke alumni. 

In the past, these groups worked indepen- 
dently of one another to come up with pro- 
gramming for their various constituencies, 
but Long has made an effort to bring them 
all together, inviting the leaders of each 
group to join a new advisory board for the 
center and encouraging them to co-host 
campus events and collaborate on projects. 
“They are truly beginning to get that we can 
vo much further on this campus in terms of 
increasing the visibility of the LGBT com- 
munity if we work together,” Long says. 

“Janie’s been an advocate for the center 
and its constituencies,” says Seils, the task 
force co-chair. “She’s been big on making sure 
the student organizations are active. She’s 
been giving them a kick in the pants.” 
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Long also created Duke's first LGBT or 
ganization geared specifically toward faculty 
members and employees. In just a year, its 
e-mail listserv has grown to more than 
eighty members. 

For someone who reports to the division 
of undergraduate student affairs, her focus 
on the faculty, staff, and graduate student 
body is somewhat unorthodox. But she de- 
fends it, saying, “I’m a very big believer that 
we have to look at the campus as a whole.” 
If the university is not friendly and welcom- 
ing to all LGBT people, she says, it will not 
be an entirely comfortable environment for 
LGBT undergraduate students. 

In an effort to create the type of friendly 
campus she envisions, she has ramped up 
the center’s programming. Every Friday, she 
and the center’s staff host a “Fabulous Fri- 
day” themed social event. The events, which 
draw a regular crowd of twenty or more stu- 
dents, have included poker nights, a Thanks- 
giving dinner, and a recruiting reception 
sponsored by Wachovia Corporation, the 
country’s fourth-largest bank. With the var- 
ious student groups, the center has also spon- 
sored films and lectures on campus, includ- 
ing a talk by gay former NBA player John 
Amaechi, who is now a spokesperson for the 
Human Rights Campaign. 

Of course, not all LGBT students at Duke 
use the center or socialize with the various 
student groups. Some say that students who 
patronize the center have a reputation for 
being cliquish, while others worry that they 
will be painted as LGBT activists if they at- 
tend too many events hosted by the center, 
even social gatherings. And there are those 
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who have simply developed comfortable 
social networks and informal support sys- 
tems of their own that include LGBT and 
straight students alike. 

For example, senior Jenny Williams, a les- 
bian who asked that her real name not be 
used, says that, over the last year, she has 
been contacted by several students looking 
for advice about coming out to their friends 
or to their parents. She gladly meets with 
them and tells them her own story, then lis- 
tens to their stories. "They don’t need me to 
tell them what to do,” she says. “They just 
need to say it out loud, and know that some- 
one understands.” 

Other students consult with professors. 
John Clum, chair of the theater studies de- 
partment, who has taught at Duke for forty- 
two years, says that over the course of his 
teaching career, he’d be asked to lunch by 
students, and he “knew what that meant. 
They wanted to come out, wanted help in 
coming out. It’s one of the most important 
roles I have served as a teacher.” 


GBT issues remain contentious in 

the U.S., both socially and politically. 

In the wake of visible and, at times, 

vitriolic controversy over the conse- 

cration of its first openly gay bishop, the 

Episcopal Church has been divided by the 

question of how to respond to LGBT par- 

ishioners and clergy. Opponents of gay mar- 

riage have passed amendments to several 

state constitutions explicitly banning same- 
sex unions. 

The brutal murder of Matthew Shepard, 

a twenty-one-year-old gay man, in 1998 in 
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Laramie, Wyoming, inspired proponents of 
LGBT rights to promote the Matthew 
Shepard Act, which would extend federal 
hate-crime legislation to protect individuals 
against crimes committed against them be- 
cause of their sexual orientation or gender 
identity. The act passed both houses of Con- 
gress this past fall, but did not survive a con- 
ference committee. And supporters of the 
Employment Non-Discrimination Act, which 
would protect workers from discrimination 
on the basis of sexual orientation, chose to 
drop language protecting against discrimi- 
nation on the basis of gender identity in an 
effort to push the bill through Congress. De- 
spite the compromise, the bill failed to pass. 

Still, advocates for Duke’s LGBT com- 
munity say that times are changing. They 
point out that this generation of college stu- 
dents came of age long after entertainer EL- 
len DeGeneres made headlines by coming 
out of the closet; these students were raised 
in an era when Will & Grace, a sitcom that 
prominently features several gay characters, 
was in syndication on network television. 

Steven Petrow ’78, a journalist and former 
president of the National Lesbian & Gay 
Journalists Association, remembers coming to 
terms with his sexuality in the mid-1970s. 
The year that Petrow started at Duke was 
the first year that the American Psycho- 
logical Association stopped listing homo- 
sexuality as a mental disorder. “We didn’t 
talk about LGBT then. Most gays and les- 
bians were closeted, were fearful.” 

He says that back in those days, there 
wasn’t a support system in place for gay and 
lesbian students, nor were there real role 
models, per se. “If you watched 60 Minutes in 
the late ’60s, gay men were always pictured 
in shadow behind potted plants,” he says. 
Now, he adds, gays and lesbians are much 
more visible in society at large. 

“The younger generation of students is 
coming in with a high level of cultural lit- 
eracy about lesbian and gay issues,” says Mi- 
cham, the task force co-chair. “It’s common in 
the high-school world to have allies. Lots of 
students are coming out in high school, which 
wasn’t so much the case ten years ago.” 

Center director Long likewise credits the 
prominence of gay-straight alliances (GSAs) 
in high schools with making a huge differ- 
ence in the mindsets of today’s incoming 
college students. More than 3,500 GSAs in 





Many students continue 

to worry that if they come 

out, their parents may 

cut them off, financially 
and emotionally. 


schools across the country have registered 
with the Gay, Lesbian, and Straight Educa- 
tion Network, a national education organi- 
zation that focuses on maintaining safe 
school environments. 

Duke, like other places, has also changed 
in more subtle ways. Early in her tenure as 
coordinator of gay and lesbian services at 
CAPS, Buhrke was assigned to counsel most 
LGBT students who came to CAPS, re- 
gardless of their needs or questions. It’s a 
reflection of progress, she says, that now 
every counselor is trained in LGBT issues, 
and the students “are coming in and seeing 
anybody in the office.” 

And five years ago, a group of students 
spearheaded a T-shirt giveaway to promote 
acceptance and counter public perception 
that Duke was a homophobic campus. They 
created an initial batch of 500 T-shirts fea- 
turing the slogan “Gay? Fine By Me.” De- 
mand was so strong that they ended up pro- 
ducing and handing out an additional 1,500 
shirts in ten days, before going on to create a 
nonprofit organization to or- 
ganize similar giveaways at 
other campuses. The Love= 
Love T-shirt giveaway on 
Coming Out Day was par- 
tially inspired by the success 
of the earlier project. 

Even before Long arrived 
at Duke, the university was 
named among the twenty 
“best of the best” in the 
2006 edition of The Advo- 
cate College Guide for LGBT 
Students. 





ut despite all of the work 
) that has been done, LGBT lead- 
| ers interviewed by Duke Maga- 
= zine almost universally say that 
coming out of the closet—and staying out of 
the closet—at Duke is not an entirely com- 
fortable proposition. While some students 
say they find the process relatively simple, 
and the campus perfectly friendly, others say 
they do not. 

Some of the pressures to stay in the closet 





that LGBT students say they feel come from 
outside Duke. When Petrow, the journalist, 
visited the LGBT center last spring, he and 
a group of students shared their coming-out 
stories with each other. He was shocked to 
find that even among the self-selected group 
that came to meet him, none was out to his 
or her parents. Many students continue to 
worry that if they come out their parents 
may cut them off, financially and emotion- 
ally, says senior Ashley Walker, president of 
AQUADuke. 

Other pressures are more universal in na- 
ture. In almost any situation, LGBT leaders 
say, Coming out is an emotionally—as well 
as politically—fraught process. A Chronicle 
opinion column written in November by 
junior Justin Noia questioned the notion of 
“say pride,” arguing that the concept “de- 
mands respect on account of one’s sexual 
lifestyle,” a notion he deemed unacceptable. 
In a reply, also published by the newspaper, 
third-year law student Scott Thompson, a 
member of OUTIlaw, explained that, rather 
than being some sort of boast, gay pride, 
“like black pride or pride in any disenfran- 
chised group,” is an attempt to counter in- 
ternalized homophobia developed from 
years of facing discrimination. 

Though Duke has not had to deal with 
violent attacks on LGBT students like those 
seen on some other campuses—Vanderbilt 
and Georgetown universities have both seen 
incidents over the past year 
—Long says she has re- 
ceived reports of what she 
terms “hate speech” on cam- 
pus—derogatory terms di- 
rected at specific LGBT in- 
dividuals and at the com- 
munity in general. Early in 
the fall semester, for exam- 
ple, she says she and her 
staff noticed that the word 
“faggot” had been traced in 
the dust on a vent right 
outside the center. Not long 
afterward, a Chronicle story about a housing 
issue involving a transgender student sparked 
public discussions between students on cam- 
pus that were not always, as she euphemisti- 
cally puts it, “LGBT-friendly.” 

“When these things happen, even though 
none may seem to you to be particularly 
atrocious, think of the cumulative effects,” 
she says. “Our students hear about it. If it 
happens, they hear about it.” 

They also continue to hear when terms 
like “gay” and “fag” are thrown into everyday 
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speech to connote, in the words of senio: 
Kyle Knight, “anything from ‘not cool’ to 
something quite hateful.” Posts on a popu- 
lar campus gossip website founded earlier 
this school year are rife with this type of 
language. Knight says he’s not shy about 
correcting classmates when they use the 
words and has never faced any ill will be- 
cause of it. “That doesn’t mean that it stops 
completely,” he says, “but they’re at least a 
little uncomfortable after they say it.” 

More troubling to him is the tendency of 
his fellow students to think about homosex- 
uality as an “issue.” Classroom discussions 
about homosexuality often become “abstract 
political discussions,” he says, where stu- 
dents on various sides of an issue will make 
declarations about what being gay means, 
not realizing that there might be a gay per- 
son, or two, sitting right next to them. 

Along with the fear of politicization 
comes the fear of being stereotyped. In dis- 
cussions about sexual orientation, many 
openly LGBT students at Duke are quick to 
say, “I’m gay, but it’s not a major part of who 
I am.” But Long suggests that what these 
students actually mean is, “It’s not all of 
who | am.” 

“They tell me they feel almost compelled 
to say that, because once somebody says 
openly on this campus that they are LGBT, 
that’s all they become in the eyes of other 
people, no matter how many other activi- 
ties they are involved in. 

“It’s really a shame, because none of us 
are only one small component of who we 
are. We are a totality of things. To have to 
feel like we have to hide a certain part of 
ourselves so as not to have that become our 
sole identity is unfortunate.” 

But many students at Duke say they feel 
as if they do have to hide that part of their 
identity, Williams says. “At Duke there is a 
strong core culture that most kids buy into,” 
she says, echoing sentiments expressed by 
many other students and administrators. 
“Most people are incredibly motivated, and 
they know what success looks like. They 
place value on affluence and power. 

“Being gay doesn’t fit into that view, be- 
cause when you are gay, you lose some polit- 
ical power, some social power. Being gay 
doesn’t fit into their idea of what their life 
should look like.” 

Walker agrees. “A lot of times, you get the 
sense that it wouldn’t hurt you if you told 
people, but it wouldn’t really help you—if 
you know what I mean.” 

Even in areas typically seen as welcoming 
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of LGBT individuals, there is sometimes an 
evident lack of openness. “Duke’s must be the 
only theater department in the country with 
no openly gay majors, which is very bizarre,” 
Clum says. 


In this respect, some suggest that Duke, 


l 
the strong institutional push to be 
sive, has fallen behind some of its peer 
institutions. Other top-tier universities, not- 
ably the lvies, “are characterized by a better 
climate for LGBT individuals,” says Ara Wil- 
son, a member of the LGBT task force who 
worked at Ohio State University and Mount 
Holyoke College before coming to Duke a 
year ago. Part of Wilson’s job as the new 
director of the Program in the Study of Sex- 
ualities—which examines sexuality broadly, 
rather than focusing on homosexuality—is 
to revive an academic program that was once 
among the nation’s strongest, featuring 
well-known scholars like Eve Sedgwick and 
Michael Moon, and a training ground for 
future stars like José Mufioz. 

To accommodate students who are look- 
ing for advice but prefer not to come to the 
LGBT center, presumably for fear of being 
publicly identified as LGBT, Long says she 
has established regular office hours on East 
Campus and also makes herself available in 
more informal settings. These venues have 
been popular. “I jokingly tell people I’ve had 
more coffee in the past year than I ever 
thought I could consume,” she says. 

She says that she has spoken with several 
students who were out to their friends and 
family in high school, before coming to 
Duke, but have since gone back into the 
closet. Likewise, she says she knows of fac- 
ulty members who are unwilling to come 
out to colleagues. 

And, despite its positive ranking in the 
Advocate College Guide in 2006, Duke was 
ranked as among the most homophobic cam- 
puses in the U.S. by the Princeton Review just 
seven years earlier. (Long cautions against 
putting too much weight on the rankings, 
whatever they indicate. Though she’s proud 
of the center’s recent work, she says that the 
results of surveys can vary drastically depend- 
ing on “who’s asking the questions, who’s 
answering, and what the questions are.”) 

Students and faculty members alike say 
that it’s easier to be out in some depart- 
ments than in others, often depending on 
whether the department has any openly gay 
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“Th cer generation 

its Is coming In 

with a high level of 
cultural literacy about 
lesbian and gay issues. 


It’s common in the high-school 


) 


world to have allies.’ 


faculty members. “A noticeable gay pres- 
ence in the arts and humanities” faculties, 
for example, makes those departments seem 
more welcoming to LGBT students and fac- 
ulty recruits, Clum says. 

No concrete figures exist on the number of 
openly LGBT faculty members at Duke, but 
many faculty and staff members report that 
it is less common to find openly gay faculty 
members in the social sciences than in the 
arts and humanities, less common still in the 
hard sciences and the medical school. 

A university-wide faculty survey on work 
climate conducted by the Provost’s Stand- 
ing Committee on Faculty Diversity in 2005 
asked questions about sexual orientation, 
but administrators reported there were not 
enough respondents to those questions to 
draw any conclusions or 
make recommendations. 
The committee is now 
working with the LGBT 
task force to develop fo- 
cus groups that will cap- 
ture a more accurate pic- 
ture, according to chair 
Nancy Allen, vice pro- 
vost for faculty diversity 
and development. 


esides the programming spon- 

sored by the LGBT center, stu- 

dents say, there isn’t much of an 

LGBT social scene on campus. 
Williams says that since coming to Duke, she 
has had one serious relationship that lasted 
a year and a half, but it’s over. She knows of 
only three other lesbians in her class. “One 
has a girlfriend from home, and I’m not 
interested in dating either of the other two. 
It’s almost silly how limited that is.” 

She says she believes that the problem is, 
to some extent, a Catch-22: If there were 
more of an LGBT social scene on campus, 
then closeted students would have more of 
an incentive to come out. If they did, they 





would improve the scene. 

Others share this sentiment. Knight says 
he is especially frustrated by the “sideline 
relationships”—often secretive one-night 
stands—between members of the out gay 
community and closeted gays at Duke. The 
gay community does not want to forcibly 
out any of these people, he says, but at the 
same time, their occasional forays only 
serve to remind members of the community 
what life could be like if more people were 
out in the open. 

Williams says she knows that there are 
more-established gay and lesbian scenes at 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill and in Raleigh, and perhaps she could 
find women she is interested in if she ex- 
plored more outside Duke, but adds, “I’m 
really well established in a social group, and 
my social group doesn’t [go to those places]. 
So that would require doing research and 
jumping into a situation where | don’t have 
any common interests with people except 
that we are all gay.” Instead, she continues to 
go out to straight bars with straight friends, 
and, over the course of the night, watch 
them pair off with men and head home. 

According to an ongo- 
ing study by a team of 

Duke researchers, she is 

not alone in her struggles. 

Much has been made in 

the press of the so-called 

“hook-up culture” preva- 
2 lent on college campuses, 
an atmosphere character- 
ized by casual, no-strings- 

~ *® attached sex. As part of a 
larger study on the development of roman- 
tic and family relationships of young adults, 
the Social Science Research Institute Fac- 
ulty Fellows Working Group on Family 
Change and Variation, which consists of 
nine Duke faculty members, is studying the 
phenomenon of “hook-ups” on campuses 
like Duke’s. 

The study has not yet been completed, 
but preliminary interviews suggest that “the 
heterosexual hook-up culture is part of what 
makes the gay experience more difficult on 
college campuses,” says sociologist Suzanne 
Shanahan, associate director of the Kenan 
Institute for Ethics and a member of the 
team. “When that’s the normative culture, 
how do you create an alternative narrative 
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for yourself where you can be comfortable?” 

Some students have been able to identify 
alternate opportunities to socialize. Senior 
Parker King, for example, says that since 
he came out last year, he and several gay 
friends have spent many weekend evenings 
hanging out at gay bars in Raleigh. But oth- 
ers have not. According to LGBT Center 
director Long, the difficulty many LGBT 
students have in finding alternatives to the 
typical heterosexual social scene may be 
owing, in part, to Duke’s housing system. 
Duke requires students to live on campus 
for three years. She says that this makes it 
harder for some to get out and mix with the 
outside Triangle community, a community 


that she points out “is actually pretty 
LGBT-friendly.” 


crowd descended on East 

Campus in September for the 

annual North Carolina Pride 

Parade and Festival, which has 
been hosted by Duke every year since 2001. 
Just inside the campus gates, row upon row 
of booths were brimming with brochures 
and wares from custom jewelers, adult-toy 
stores, LGBT-friendly real-estate agents, 
advocacy organizations, and nearby muse- 
ums. Along Main Street, colorful floats were 
lined up, and groups of riders milled about, 
waiting for the action to begin. 

The celebration was not the in-your-face 
orgy that many opponents of gay rights think 
these things are. Sure, among the bagpipers 
and convertibles were a few marchers in drag, 
but, overall, the mood of the large crowd 
suggested a family-oriented affair. Even a row 
of protesters from a local church who line 
part of the parade route with signs warning, 
“Abortion is murder. Homosexuality is a sin. 
Islam is a lie,” have brought children along. 

Among the parade’s participants were 
some sixty Duke students, a number that’s all 
the more impressive, Long says, when com- 
pared with last year’s six. Long attributes the 
improved turnout to better leadership and net- 
working in the ranks of the student groups. 

Long says she believes that bringing events 
like the Pride Parade to Duke may allow 
students to feel more comfortable on cam- 
pus and reach out more into the communi- 
ty. This past November, she helped arrange 
for Duke Law School to host the inaugural 
conference of Equality North Carolina, a 
statewide organization that advocates for 
equal rights for the LGBT community. 
Several Duke students attended the confer- 
ence, which featured lectures, panel discus- 
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sions, and workshops organized around the 
theme of LGBT rights and advocacy. 

In addition to educating students about 
their options, she says, it is crucial for the 
center, as well as the task force, to continue 
to reach out to diverse groups on campus, 
engaging various campus divisions in dis- 
cussions on, for example, how to make the 
university more welcoming for LGBT em- 
ployees and students, or what the transgen- 
der-inclusive nondiscrimination policy means 
for them. 

As simple as the new policy might seem, 
she says, it raises many questions that will 
have to be answered in the coming years. In 
fact, the university was challenged on the 
policy early in the fall semester, when a trans- 
gender student awaiting surgery from male 
to female was granted access to a female 
bathroom while living in a male wing of a 
dorm. After the other students living in the 
hall were informed of the situation, a parent 
called the university—and the local media 
—to complain. 

“T was outraged about it,” Lee Chauncey, 
the parent, told The Chronicle. “I have ab- 
solutely no problem and fully support the 
young lady getting the procedure done, but 
the living arrangement was inappropriate 
until the surgery was done. It was not only 





inappropriate, it was against state laws.” 
The student was moved to a room with a 
private bathroom. 

Long says the question about bathroom 
access will not likely be the last question the 
university faces regarding the policy. “Just 
like any other policy you put in place, you’re 
going to have to learn what it means all 
across this campus,” in terms of not just hous- 
ing policies but also things like employee 
health benefits and workplace dress codes. 

“It’s about the bathrooms, it’s about show- 
ers, but it’s also about what is acceptable 
within the work environment,” Long says. 
“Ts it acceptable for people to dress in non- 
traditional ways, and is that only acceptable 
if in fact they’re going to have surgery or 
have had surgery? Or is it acceptable if 
that’s the way they feel most comfortable 
and choose to be?” 

Despite the university’s best efforts to es- 
tablish policies and institutional mechanisms 
to deal with these kinds of issues, unfore- 
seen questions and challenges will always 
arise. Finding answers to these questions and 
challenges, she says, will take time, effort, 








and many long conversations. B 
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na preseason meeting just before the 
start of classes, head coach John Rennie 
unexpectedly introduced his team to 





the newest senior on its roster: himself. 
After twenty-nine years at the helm of the 
Blue Devils’ men’s soccer team—a run that 
included more than 400 victories, a win-loss 
ratio of over .700, and Duke’s first-ever na- 
tional championship—Rennie had decided 





Jon Gardiner 





that the 2007 season would be his last. 
Rennie seemed to have picked the right 
juncture to make his dramatic exit from col- 
lege soccer, applying an acute sense of tim- 
ing not unexpected in the master of a game 
where a split second can mean the differ- 
ence between a sweet swish in the corner of 
the net or the thwunk of the ball in the 
defending goalie’s gloved hands. The Blue 


Devils returned all but one starter from last 
year’s team, which had finished the season 
only one win from the College Cup, soccer's 
Final Four. They added a talented freshman 
class to a veteran nucleus that consisted of 
thirteen seniors. 

Many observers called the team Rennie’s 
best ever, and junior forward Mike Grella 
boldly stated in the summer that Duke “can 
win the whole thing without a lot of prob- 
lems.” Even Rennie, in the cautious language 
coaches use to verbally knock on wood, ac- 
knowledged at a preseason press conference 
that “this team is as good as any I’ve had 
from an overall standpoint.” 

The only thing that didn’t seem certain 
was how Rennie would respond to the emo- 
tions of his final season. “I did want to let 
the players know before the season started 
because I had made that decision, and | 
honestly don’t know how it will affect me,” 
he said in August. “I told the guys the other 
day we have thirteen seniors on this team, 
and now we have fourteen. 

“Seniors always wanna go out on top.” 


occer is a game of flow. It is depend- 

ent on the free movement of players 

and the rhythmic passing of the ball. 

The ball moves from side to side, the 
two teams trading possession and momen- 
tum, back and forth. The game is punctuat- 
ed and ultimately decided by goals—but 
those happen only intermittently, and some- 
times not at all. 

Soccer seasons are much the same way. 
They are free-flowing and rhythmic, delin- 
eated by peaks and valleys and individual 
games that stand out as defining moments. 
As it played out, Duke’s 2007 season had as 
many undulations as your standard EEG. 

On Friday, September 22, Duke was 4-2 
after a 2-1 victory over the University of 
South Carolina. The Blue Devils had al- 
ready lost a pair of 1-0 contests to Villanova 
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and W. + Virginia universities despite con- 
trolling possession in both games. Even the 
mur 1¢ eded Win Over the Gamecocks did 
not come without a cost—senior co-captain 


Michael Videira left the game late with a 
tight hamstring. 

Videira, who leads the midfield, is like 
the point guard of the Blue Devils’ offense, 
directing traffic and controlling possession 
it the top of the box, the large rectangle 
that stretches across the front of the goal. 
it’s akin to the paint in basketball or the red 
zone in football; almost all goals are scored 
from the box. Fellow senior co-captain Tim 
Jepson, the lynchpin of the Blue Devils’ de- 
fensive back four, was already sidelined by a 
hamstring injury, and senior midfielders 
Spencer Wadsworth and Zack Pope were still 
recovering from off-season surgeries. 

That morning, Rennie, associate head 
coach Mike Jeffries B.S.E.E. ’84, and assistant 
coach lan Clerihew discussed options in case 
Videira couldn’t play that night in the con- 
ference opener against archrival Maryland. 

The coaches focused on senior Tomek 
Charowski, who had filled in for Pope in 


“The best-laid plans....” Jeffries filled in 
the cliché by shaking his head as he walked 
to the locker room before the game. “The last 
thing you want to do is start the real season 
with your two senior captains on the bench.” 

In the pregame huddle, Duke’s third sen- 
ior captain, Kevin Stevenson, made an ef- 
fort to galvanize his teammates, especially 
those doubting their talent following the 
unexpected losses and injuries. “This is 
home field! This is Maryland! Let’s make a 
[expletive] statement!” 

Ninety minutes of soccer later, nothing 
had been decided; the two teams were tied 
at one after regulation. Before overtime, Ren- 
nie gathered his anxious troops in a huddle 
on the edge of the field. “The rest is about 
concentration,” he told them calmly. “It’s 
between your ears now.” 

After ten more scoreless minutes, with a 
second overtime looming, the coach was 
more animated. “When we get wide, we don’t 
have enough people in the [expletive] box! 
GET IN THE BOX! This keeper sucks!” 

With just two minutes remaining in the 
overtime and the two rivals seemingly head- 


In Duke, Rennie saw a school that unabashedly 
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Blue Devils to national prominence. 





the midfield, and freshman Cole Grossman, 
who had yet to play because of a groin in- 
jury. Rennie had had his eye on Grossman 
the day before in practice during the Gladi- 
ator Match, the scrimmage played the day 
after a game by the backups (complete with 
“commanders” who pick the teams). Gross- 
man had not seemed particularly impressive, 
Rennie commented to the other coaches. 

“Maryland would be a brutal game to come 
in first game freshman year,” Jeffries said 
with a wry smile that signaled his discom- 
fort with the scant options. 

“We don’t really have any choice,” Ren- 
nie responded with a shrug. 

Moments before game time, Videira’s ham- 
string was still tight, and Rennie was forced 
to go with Plan B: Charowski started in Vi- 
deira’s place, but Grossman would be count- 
ed on to provide high-quality minutes in 
the midfield in the second half. 
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ed for soccer’s ultimate banality, a tie, mid- 
fielder Joe Germanese found Grossman on 
the right side of the box. The ball bounced 
once at his feet before he banged it past 
Terrapin goalkeeper Will Swaim and into 
the right corner of the net. Just like that: 
Duke 2, Maryland 1. 

It was a finish as quick as it was stunning. 
Grossman tried to take his shirt off—that is 
how real footballers celebrate goals—but it 
got caught on his arms. “It’s probably a good 
thing,” he admitted to the reporters who 
clustered around him after the game. “I’m 
not the strongest kid on Earth.” As he 
talked, he was doing his best Thomas Hill 
impression—hands crossed on his head, his 
whole body still shaking with disbelief. 

Pope, the senior midfielder, intent on 
keeping the freshman’s ego in check, ran 
over and leaned into the circle of reporters. 
“Tell Cole it’s only one game,” he said. 


Early on: 
Rennie begins 
his Duke career™ 
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It may have been only one game in the 
standings. But for Grossman and for the 
Blue Devils, to win without their two stars 
was nothing short of incredible. 

“This is what a team is all about,” Rennie 
told them in the post-game huddle. “Be very 
proud of that.” 

Statement made. 


ennie’s teams have been making 
statements ever since he arrived on 
campus in 1979 from Columbia Uni- 
versity. Rennie grew up in Chat- 
ham, New Jersey, playing soccer because his 
local high school had banned football. An 
illustrious career as a forward at Temple Uni- 
versity—he scored six goals in his first game 
—was cut short by an injury, and Rennie 
made the natural transition to coaching. 

“It’s as much the coaching as it is the 
sport,” Rennie said. He started coaching 
and teaching after college but quickly found 
that interacting with the players on the 
practice field and in the locker room was 
more rewarding than lecturing in a class- 
room. “I couldn’t play a whole lot anymore, 
so I tried coaching and found it was the 
next best thing.” 

Rennie started his coaching career at 
Southeastern Massachusetts University (now 
the University of Massachusetts at Dart- 
mouth) then went on to spend six years at 








Columbia. After winning the Ivy League 
title in 1978, he believed he had accom- 
plished all he could at Columbia. In the 
academically fixated Ivy League, he some- 
times felt that the university was embar- 
rassed to be too good on the field. In Duke, 
Rennie saw a school that unabashedly com- 
bined academic and athletic excellence. In 
Rennie, Duke saw the coach who could take 
the Blue Devils from a non-funded, part-time 
program that had made just one NCAA 
tournament to national prominence. 
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In the twenty-nine years since, Rennie has 
led Duke to twenty tournament appear- 
ances, including five trips to the College Cup 
and five ACC Championships. The evidence 
of that success fills Rennie’s office on the 
second floor of the Murray Building. Through 
the room’s window, partially eclipsed by the 
first-floor roof, you can catch a glimpse of 
Koskinen Stadium, the 7,000-seat home of 
the Blue Devils, built in 1999. 

A bookcase next to the window serves as 
a pedestal for the trophies Rennie’s teams 
have accumulated. A framed collection of 
captains’ armbands created for the coach’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary adorns the oppo- 
site wall. Jerseys of former players turned 
pro hang on the wall facing his desk. (One 
of those former players, All American John 
Kerr ’87, now the coach at Harvard Uni- 
versity, will replace him.) The most impor- 
tant trophy of all—the one marking that 


first-ever national championship for a Duke 
team, won by Rennie’s Blue Devils in 1986 
resides in the Hall of Fame next to Cam- 
eron Indoor Stadium. 

The 2007 Blue Devils are determined to 
add to their coach’s already-extensive col- 
lection. The players are experienced, per- 
haps even arrogant about their chances, 
but, unlike their Ivy League peers, one 
thing they aren’t is embarrassed about suc- 





cess. There’s no such thing as too good in 
Duke athletics. 





he momentum from Grossman’s gold- 
en goal against Maryland carried 
Duke to road wins over the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Wilmington 
and Clemson University. In those three 
games, the Blue Devils avenged all of their 
regular-season losses from 2006. 

But then Duke was back to struggling, 
back to the nadir on the undulating EEG. 
The Blue Devils fell into a four-game tail- 
spin, losing to Boston College, UNC-Chapel 
Hill, and Wake Forest University before 
tying Virginia Tech. The Tar Heels stunned 
the Blue Devils in double overtime while 
the Demon Deacons spoiled Senior Night 
—for the thirteen seniors and Rennie—by 
manhandling Duke 3-0. 

Rennie was doing his best to keep the 
team upbeat and focused. “I think we’re get- 
ting better,” he told them after the loss at 
UNC. “We played a great game. Do not put 





your heads down; there’s a long way to go. 
On Thursday, October 25, Duke traveled 
to Charlottesville, Virginia, to save its sea- 


son. The four-game winless streak left the 
Blue Devils under .500 in the conference; 
the Cavaliers were a similarly talented team 


struggling in the ever-rugged ACC. 

Friday morning, the day of the game, 
dawned cold, bleak, and wet. After a quick 
breakfast at the Doubletree Hotel, the Blue 
Devils traveled to the Virginia campus to 
get used to the field conditions and walk 


Championship season: 
Rennie celebrates 
semifinal win in the 


which Duke went 
on to win, with Tim 
Jepson '08 


Jon Gardiner 


through the basic strategy for that night’s 
game. The horrendous weather, however, 
relegated them to a simple jog to loosen up 
before sprinting back to get on the bus. 

Seven hours later, nothing had changed, 
except that the field at Klockner Stadium 
was even soggier and the sense of despera- 
tion had doubled now that both teams had 
taken the field for warmups. Rennie didn’t 
hide his discontent with the stadium, start- 
ing with the unconventional placement of 
the benches in a dugout below field level. 
The pillars in front of the stadium com- 
memorating the Cavaliers’ four straight 
national championships in the early "90s— 
one coming after a victory over Duke in the 
semifinals—didn’t add to the charm for the 
Blue Devils’ coach. 

“This is as important as any regular-sea- 
son game can get,” Rennie told his team in 
a cramped and suffocatingly humid con- 
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crete locker room. A loss could leave Duke 
—the No. 4 team in the nation at the start 
of the season—at home for the NCAA tour- 
nament. 

An early second-half goal put the Ca- 
valiers ahead, and the Blue Devils worked 
manically to tie the game late. The final 
twelve minutes of regulation were played 
almost entirely on Virginia’s end of the 
field, with Duke applying constant pressure 
on Cavalier goalie Michael Giallombardo. 
It was like the final moments of a boxing 
match, the Blue Devils trying to get in as 
many punches as possible before the final 
bell. Rennie even substituted forward Paul 
Dudley for defender Jepson to add another 
offensive threat to the already-crowded box. 

As the game’s intensity peaked, so did 
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Duke’ ion. Every reserve in the tiny 
dueou inding—the bench had col 
lapsed halftime—pleading for a goal, 
any kind of goal, anything to replace the 
ero ul Duke on the scoreboard. As a 
shot flew just over the crossbar, a Duke 
player spiked his Gatorade water bottle in 
disgust. At a dubious foul call by the referee, 


Rennie cried incredulously, “Every time he 
blows the whistle, the call is wrong.” As the 
clock dipped under two minutes, the Duke 
bench got louder, and more desperate: “One 
more chance, guys!” One more chance! 

The Blue Devils got that last chance, and 
finally, through the rain, the wind, and a 
month of defeat, finally they made it count. 


Grossman’s pass crossed into the box and 


somehow slipped through the crowd of Vir- 
ginia defenders before finding the head of 
graduate student Joshua Medcalf—the for- 
ward known as “Bear”—who knocked it into 
the back of the net for the ecstatic equalizer. 

History repeated itself in overtime, as, 
again with under two minutes on the clock, 
the Blue Devils scored—this time when Mike 
Grella beat Giallombardo low and left. The 
tally sent Duke into a frenzy, a month of 
frustration released with one cathartic goal. 

“Wow, just wow,” Rennie said, his eyes 
taking in the scene of jubilant Blue Devils 
celebrating in the left corner of the field, 
the once-driving rain reduced to a drizzle. 
“This is unbelievable.” 

In the huddle, he thanked his team for 


giving him a win in his last trip to Char- 
lottesville and for making the three-and-a- 
half-hour bus ride home—the aspect of his 
job he dislikes the most a whole lot more 
enjoyable. That trip home started riotously 
with pizza and Gatorade—the two staples of 
the Duke soccer diet-—and karaoke provid- 
ed by Medcalf and Germanese as entertain- 
ment. The two seniors, former teammates 
at Vanderbilt, performed as punishment for 
being late to practice earlier that week. 
That kind of punishment isn’t unusual for 
the typically laid-back Rennie. During 
games, the coach spends much of his time 
sitting on the bench or standing tranquilly 


on the sidelines, his hands tucked into his 





pockets. There’s little yelling, gesturing, or 
posturing. He does most of his work on the 
practice field, and even then he lets Jeffries 
run the majority of the drills. Rennie tends 
to take over at the end of each practice ses- 
sion, his favorite refrain of “once more” 
pushing his team to finish the day strong. 
The practice field is also where Rennie han- 
dles most of his team’s off-the-field issues, 
pulling players aside during water breaks to 
speak one-on-one. 

“] generally talk to players alone out here 
—before practice, during a session—instead 
of calling them to the head coach’s office, 
where they’re thinking, ‘What did I do” ” 
Rennie explained. “Out here, they’re think- 
ing about soccer.” 


That’s how Rennie handled a complaint 





from goalkeeper Justin Papadakis earlier in 
the season about the coach’s quotes in The 
Chronicle. Rennie, who is known for being 
candid with the press, had told a reporter 
that the Blue Devils didn’t “have a leader 
back there [on defense]” with Jepson out, 
and Papadakis didn’t take kindly to the per- 
ceived slight. The day before the South 
Carolina game, Rennie took his goalie aside 
and talked to him. “It came out in a way | 
didn’t want it to,” he explained to his assis- 
tants later, adding that it’s easier to be criti- 
cal after wins than losses. 

“Memories are short when you win and 
long when you lose,” Clerihew responded. 


omentum is a pretty abstract thing: 

You can’t see it or hear it or touch 

it. But as far as abstract things go, 

momentum is about as tangible as 
it gets. Because you can always sense mo- 
mentum. Any player on the field or coach 
on the sidelines or fan in the stands can 
sense momentum shifts—they sense them 
and respond as a falling leaf responds to a 
change in the breeze. 

When Duke boarded that bus in Char- 
lottesville, it brought along an extra passen- 
ger: momentum. And that welcome addi- 
tion to the team carried the Blue Devils 
through non-conference wins against Cleve- 
land State University and Davidson Col- 
lege. But in the team’s Halloween night vic- 
tory over Davidson, fickle momentum made 
a hasty and premature exit from the Duke 
sidelines; Videira, the senior star and mid- 
field anchor, suffered a serious quadriceps 
injury. Rennie called it an “Oh no, here we 
go again” moment. 

Videira’s absence was felt that weekend 
in a stunning 4-3 loss to Alabama AGM 
University—the game that would prove to 
be the final unexpected twist on the roller 
coaster of the season. Rennie pulled the 
goalie, Papadakis, at halftime in favor of 
backup Brendan Fitzgerald after the senior 
let a ball slip away for an easy Bulldogs’ 
goal. Rennie was hard on Papadakis after 
the game, telling reporters that his miscue 
was “an awful mistake” and a “devastating 
point in the game.” The senior would not 
see the field the rest of the season. 

“It’s pretty close between the keepers,” 
Rennie said, “and this time of year you can’t 
make mistakes like that.” 

The Blue Devils handled ACC cellar- 
dweller North Carolina State University in 
the regular season finale before dropping 
their much-desired rematch with North 


Sidelined: Rennie’s retirement ceremony 
last fall preceded.a shut-out loss to Wakélforest 


Carolina, 1-0, in the first round of the ACC 
tournament. 

Despite the setbacks, Duke took the 
chilly and choppy field at Cardinal Park 
against the University of Louisville the day 
after Thanksgiving for the first round of the 
NCAA tournament oddly confident. Videi- 
ra, who had returned at half-strength in the 
loss to UNC, said his teammates saw them- 
selves as the talented underdog nobody 
wanted to play. Even with their pedestrian 
11-7-1 record and without the high seed 
they had expected at the start of the season, 
the Blue Devils felt they could still make a 
run into December. 

“At that point in our season more than 
ever, we felt like we could turn it on,” said 
Jepson, the senior defender. “We knew 
everything else that had happened in the 
year didn’t matter; we just threw it out the 
window. Once it’s tournament time, it’s a 
whole new season.” 

The Blue Devils’ new season, however, 
reflected the flaws of the old one, ultimately 
flatlining in a 1-0 loss to Louisville. Despite 
outshooting the Cardinals, Duke was shut 
out for the sixth time in the season. 

After the game, the Blue Devils lingered 
on the field, unable to comprehend that 
their season—a year of could-haves and 
should-haves and supposed-tos—was over. 

It wasn’t the first time this group of Duke 
players had remained on the field well after 
the game was over. They had done it to col- 
lect the last two ACC tournament champi- 
onships; they had done it in Charlottesville 
a month earlier. This time, the mood was 
distinctly different. 

“Tt was just a big letdown. With so much 
potential with the team we’ve had this year, 





Jon Gardiner 


it was hard to swallow,” Jepson said. “Aside 
from that, just the culmination of all the 
years playing here and having it boil down 
to that point—it was hard. It hasn’t really 
hit you just yet, but at the same time, you 
know it’s the end.” 

Three days after the loss, Rennie has re- 
covered from the last bus ride of his ca- 
reer—as mixed as blessings get. He glances 
out the window of his office in the Murray 
Building for that partial view of Koskinen 
Stadium. Neither structure existed twenty- 
nine years ago, and the same could be said 
of the elite Duke soccer program he built. 

But as the coach sifts through files and 
files of old papers and wonders where he’s 
going to store all those jerseys and frames 
and pictures, he isn’t thinking twice about 
his decision to retire now, even after a final 
season he admits was “very disappointing.” 

“Time and timing is a big factor in every- 
body’s life,” he says. He crouches forward in 
his chair and clasps his hands. “Time is a 
very precious commodity, and as you get a 
little bit older, it’s becoming more precious. 
So you decide, what do you want to do with 
your time? Do you want to do the same 
thing, or do you want to change?” 

As he sits there, surrounded by the me- 
mentos of his past, Rennie’s eye is set firmly 
on the future. A future blank and open- 
ended and amorphous. 

“1 do not have any set plans at this 
point,” he says. “I don’t want any.” 

And why should he? After all, the best- 
laid plans.... a 


Britton ’09 is sports managing editor of The 
Chronicle. 
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Artists in conversation: pianist Fleisher, top and below, with filmmaker Kahn 
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i , ; i Nn ds A filmmaker and his latest 


a classical pianist, talk about the joys, mysteries, an ations 
that underlie creative expression. 


The themes of creativity, adversity, and capturing life stories ran through this you a prodigy, a gift that had you debut with 
academic year’s Duke Magazine Forum, held in November. Featured in the forum the New York Philharmonic when you were 


were renowned pianist, conductor, and teacher Leon Fleisher, who, in the course Sixteen years old. And then, a gift that was 
mysteriously, or at least partially, withdrawn 


as mysteriously as it was given. The fact that 
you then, out of your sheer love of your art, 
went on to a career as a conductor and 


of a short-term residency on campus, also performed and led a master class; and 
Nathaniel Kahn, who, as a documentary filmmaker, found a compelling subject in 
Fleisher. The moderator was Anthony Kelley ’87, A.M. 90, an assistant professor 


of music, who is also a composer. teacher, is just an extraordinary saga. 
The program began with a showing of Kahn’s short documentary Two Hands. I know a little bit, personally, about the 
The documentary describes what happened after Fleisher—once called “the other person who’s about to come on stage, 


Nathaniel Kahn. | don’t know about your 
musical talents; | know you used to have 
theatrical talents. But now, you have be- 
come one of the most gifted documentary 
comeback,” wrote The New York Times, “has catapulted him up next to Lance filmmakers. Many of us will know your 
Armstrong as a symbol of the indomitable human spirit and an inspiration to a other wonderful work, My Architect. In this 
broader public.” In December, he was recognized as a Kennedy Center honoree case, “my architect” carries an intimate ref- 
for a lifetime of contributions to American culture through the performing arts.  <TENce, because it’s your father, a person 
Filmmaker Kahn is also well known for My Architect (2004). That work chroni- who was loved by many people, who 

— fathered children by a number of people, 

cles his five-year odyssey to explore the legacy—personal and professional—of 


; ; and who would intermittently appear and 
his father, Louis Kahn, the acclaimed modernist architect. Both documentaries disappear. The temptation in telling that 


were nominated for Academy Awards. As a Yale student, Kahn took a literature story would be to indulge in self-pity, or 
course with Richard H. Brodhead, now Duke’s president. sentiment, or anger. Instead, the guiding 
Along with the magazine, the forum was sponsored by Duke Performances emotion in that film is curiosity: “] wonder 
and the President’s Office. President Brodhead opened the conversation, which _ What my father was like, since | didn’t real- 
; F : y know him?” There is curiosity, too, about 
appears here in an edited version. . iar! 
the rest of your family—and empathy. But 
in addition, the documentary shows respect 
for the strange conditions that sometimes 
underlie creativity. 


pianistic find of the century”—lost the use of his right hand to a neurological 
disorder. It covers his effort to reinvent himself as a teacher and conductor, his 
relentless search for a cure, and his triumphant return to the concert stage. “His 


Richard H. Brodhead: | just said to the audience for a conversation. It is, of course, 
two people I’m about to bring onstage that —_a great pleasure for this university to host 
it’s as if | had been asked to appear ata pro- Leon Fleisher. Your story is the story of the 
duction of Hamlet—after which I got to mystery of talent itself—of someone being | Anthony Kelley: I want to ask about the 
introduce Shakespeare and Hamlet tothe —_given an extraordinary gift, a gift that made _ idea of your media having something in 
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common. Do you both see an interplay 
between truth and artifice, for example? 


Nathaniel Kahn: I’ve rarely been able to 
work with someone who gave so much truth 
in such a short period. We really only had 
two or three days together. It was unlike my 
previous film, My Architect, in which the 
energy of lots of people was coming at me in 
a very forceful way. I found a totally different 
energy from you, Leon. And it was fascinat- 
ing to me. At first | worried, you know, he’s 
so good at this; he’s like a great actor who’s 
done this performance, or told his story, a 
number of times. But I found in looking at 
the footage that there was so much more 
there than I could even feel in the room. 

I realized this is what great actors work all 
their lives to achieve, which is an enormous 
reality in the smallest of gestures. I found in 
your eyes and your hands and in all the 
things that are most expressive so much 
truth, so much beauty, and so much pathos 
as well, that it really 
with its artifice, but with its truth. 


knocked me out—not 


Leon Fleisher: Well, it was an extraordi- 
nary experience for me, because, as you say, 
I’ve recounted that story countless times. 
And somehow you elicited from me some- 
thing fresh. Nathaniel has an extraordinary 
gift this way; I really can’t describe it. 
There were a couple of times when I was 
and maybe he didn’t get what 
he was looking for. So he goaded me. And 


rather tired, 


like a real creator, he managed to get what 
he was looking for. It was a great joy. 


Kahn: Thank you. 
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Kelley: As a pianist, do you find that when 
you're interpreting works of the past—you 
know, in the documentary, we heard Bach 
and others—that you’re capturing a spirit 
of the past, or do you see it as music that is 
continuously alive? 


Fleisher: Oh, absolutely, it is alive. I think 
that’s what a masterpiece is. It’s not dated; 
it is alive for now and forever. And it is 
capable of being plumbed in endless ways. 
You’re always looking for what’s behind the 
notes. The fact is, I’ve reached the age that 
I have, and I’m still finding new implica- 
tions in the music. | think that’s what keeps 
great art alive. 


Kelley: There’s something remarkable 
about the struggle between yourself with 
these physical limitations and your devo- 
tion to the music. How tough was it to boil 
this down to a short documentary? 


Fleisher: Right, all of this took up just sev- 
enteen minutes on the screen. And it took 

me seventy-five bloody years! I think that’s 
the genius of Nathaniel—that I still choose 
to talk to him. 


Kahn: Leon, this story deserves to be a long 
film and not just a short. I’d like to make it 
as a feature film. | think it’s so enormously 
inspiring, and I asked Leon who should 
play him. So he said to me, either Daniel 
Day-Lewis or Danny DeVito. And I said, 
well, that’s quite a range. How do you 
rationalize that range? And he said, “Well, 
I feel differently on different days.” 

But the short documentary has its own 
discipline. You know, we have novels and 


a0 Ce 





we have short stories. When you pick up a 
novel, you sort of know what to expect. It’s 
going to be a long experience; you re going 
to live with it for a while. If it’s War and 
Peace, and if you read at my speed, you’re 
going to live with it for several months, 
maybe even a year. Of course, if you read at 
President Brodhead’s speed, it’s probably a 
day. With films, there is a kind of tyrannical 
length. It used to be two-and-a-half hours, 
then it was two hours, now it’s ninety min- 
utes, sometimes even eighty minutes. When 
I was young, short films were part of our 
world; they were part of the output of the 
ereatest filmmakers of all time, like Charlie 
Chaplin and Buster Keaton, and there would 
be newsreels before film screenings as well. It 
was a very exciting thing to watch a short, 
and many times the shorts were better than 
the features. | remember one particular 
short about a boy and his chicken. I have no 
idea what the feature was, but I remember 
the short. I think that’s a form that we’ve 
lost, unfortunately, but it is coming back. 


Kelley: To what extent was there negotia- 
tion between the two of you about which 
compositions would be represented, which 
ones might best serve the structure? 


Kahn: We worked very hard on choosing a 
piece that went with the moment. And we 
listened to every recording we could get our 
“Oh, 
we should throw some music in there.” We 
Safely Graze” a num- 


hands on. So it was not just saying, 


recorded “Sheep May 
ber of times. And someone said to me that 
the film on some level prepares you to lis- 
ten to “Sheep May Safely Graze,” which 





“We live ina 


able CO tell a Sto! 


whole life has changed 


through music 
plays mostly over you, Leon, going out on 
the stage as the film closes. It’s a moment 
when the audience can just sit and listen to 
the music, without the visual stimulation. 
So musically, it’s my favorite moment in 
the film—playing over the credits. 

And | remember asking you, how do you 
determine how long a pause is? So tell me. 
How do you determine how long a pause is? 
Because that moment in the film, where 
there’s a pause just before another chord 
comes in, is extraordinarily beautiful. 


Fleisher: I don’t know. 
Kahn: Well, that’s the mystery. 


Kelley: What’s your process as you coach a 
student who’s about to play that next 
chord? I’ve heard you say that sometimes 
it’s nice to kind of wait and give space. 


Fleisher: It’s hard, really, to put into words. 
I think, basically, later is better, because it 
helps free the imagination of the listener. 
With inexperience, with young kids,they’re 
always coming in too early. And if you come 
in just a wee bit late instead, it sets it off; it 
gives the composition that sense of structure. 

I gave a class the other day in Las Vegas, 
of all places, the World Piano Pedagogy 
Conference. | started my remarks by saying, 
“lve just thought of a title for this lecture, 
and that is ‘How Do We Know When to 
Play the Second Note?” The first note is 
no problem, but how do you know when to 
play the second note? If you can set off silent 
clicks in your head, you’re much more like- 
ly to find that sweet spot, the timing that is 
just right. 


Kelley: How do you feel about the resurrec- 
tion of the story of your dystonia [leading to 
the loss of the use of your right hand]? 


Fleisher: The more I get up and scream 
about it, the better it is. There are some 
300,000 people in this country who suffer 
from dystonia. One form is genetic, and it’s 
painful. The other kind is what I have. It’s 
called focal dystonia; it hits one set of mus- 
cles, usually the one that counts the most. 
There are some 10,000 musicians in the 
world who suffer from focal dystonia. They 


of su lence, and to be 

f someone who through his 
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seemed terribly important.” 


even get it in the lip—horn players. | really 
was the first to scream out loud about it, 
because so many musicians have it, and 
they don’t want it to get to be known: Any 
diminution in their chops, as it were, 
means they’re out of work. So they disguise 
it as the flu or something. 


Kelley: I have two last questions. One is in 
the form of a plea: You both agree, I know, 
that we could use some better pianos at 
Duke. Okay, good, now that’s on the record. 
The other question is, sometimes you're 
talking to someone you love a lot, and the 
very next day, you say to yourself, “I wish I 
had said this instead.” Are there any such 
second thoughts around this film? 


Fleisher: I can’t think of any. I don’t know 
how many hours you filmed, but I loved 
your choice of material. 


Kahn: I felt at the time that we got every- 
thing that we needed. But I know that there 
is so much more. Coming today to your 
master class, there were so many things 
that I saw. You’ve mentioned that when 
you're teaching, you have to find the right 
words. And the day that we filmed you, you 
found some of the right words, but I think 
maybe the particular students were not at 
the right point in their performances. 

Today, at Duke, was the first time that 
I’d heard you put into words exactly what 
you were feeling about the playing. And it 
was enormously descriptive, in the same 
way that you would describe to any actor 
how to improve his or her performance. 
Sometimes it’s very specific—slow down, 
speed up, hold back the second note—very 
technical. Other times, it’s enormously 
metaphorical, like when you said, “Your 
playing is like water, it’s too thin. It’s falling 
down the keys. It needs to be thicker, like 
maple syrup, or honey—dripping down.” 
It was phenomenal, a marvelous metaphor 
for what you wanted. And you know what? 
The next time the student played, it 
sounded somewhere between maple syrup 
and honey. 

And then you told another student that 
there wasn’t enough struggle and pain in 


Sometimes you do get'a second.chance... 
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that moment. It was this idea that you 
wanted the student to understand—exactly 
when it was in Brahms’ life that he had 
written the piece, right before he died. 


Fleisher: Schubert. 


Kahn: Schubert. Sorry. But | thought that 
that instruction was remarkable, because 
many times I’ve heard people say in talking 
about My Architect, “Well, | don’t need to 
know all those details about the guy’s life: I 
just want to see the work, | want to see the 
architecture, | want to see the painting. I 
want to analyze it on its own terms. I don’t 
need to know what happened to this per- 
son at that moment.” But when you made 
the opposite point, I had to agree that it 
makes an enormous difference, in terms of 
the performance, to know exactly what was 
happening in the life of the composer. 


Fleisher: Mozart, you know, wrote one of 
his most upbeat and triumphant and majes- 
tic piano concerts right after learning of his 
father’s death. You can go Freudian on me, 
if you want, but knowing something like 
that might change the context for the per- 
formance. 


[Question from the audience}: Did you 
ever struggle with being self-conscious 
about having your story told? 


Fleisher: No, | didn’t feel any self-con- 
sciousness about it. 


[Question from the audience]: Was 
there a particular moment that marked the 
turnaround from despair toward acceptance? 


Fleisher: It’s probably different for different 
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in Fleisher’s 
cal genius 
eared early. He 
egan studying 
i! piano at the age 
ir, had his first public 
ital at eight, and made 
his Carnegie Hall debut at 
sixteen. Despite his agoniz- 
ing bout with focal dysto- 
nia, which forced him to 
put his recording and per- 
forming career on hold, 
Fleisher has had a remark- 
able creative output. The 
Library of Congress has a 
comprehensive Fleisher 
discography through 2004 
available on its digital 
archives (link at www.dukemagazine.duke.edu). Some 
more recent releases offer a representative sampling 
of Fleisher’s work. 
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Leon Fleisher: Two Hands (Artemis 
Classics, 2004) The first recording Fleisher made after 
regaining the use of his right hand, this CD features 
works by Bach, Chopin, Debussy, and Scarlatti. Junior 
Michael Wood, who took a master class with Fleisher 
during his Duke visit, says that Two Hands represents “a 
paradigm of Fleisher’s playing style. His reserved and 
delicate approach to Bach first struck me as rather odd, 
though, with time, | learned to appreciate how he can 
convey even more subtleties through his approach.” 


Grieg, Schumann: Piano Concertos 
(Sony, original recording remastered 2005) Featuring 
compositions by Grieg and Schumann, this disc is one 
of several collaborations among Fleisher, conductor 
George Szell, and the Cleveland Orchestra. Originally 
recorded in 1960, this recording finds Fleisher “in his 
muscular prime,’ says Randall Love, associate professor 
of the practice of music. “The rhythms are strong and 
the sound burnished, perfect for these concertos.” 


The Essential Leon Fleisher (Sony 
Classics, original recording remastered in 2008) 
Reissued in conjunction with Fleisher’s 2007 Kennedy 
Center Honor and eightieth birthday, this anthology 
features highlights from his most critically acclaimed 
recordings. There are also never-before-released gems, 
such as Fleisher’s 1963 recording with the Juilliard 
String Quartet of Brahms’“Piano Quintet in F Minor,” 
and the opening movement of Schubert's “Sonata in 
B-Flat Major,’ Fleisher’s first recording for Columbia 
Masterworks in 1954. 
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people. I just woke up one morning, and I 


was tired of my self-pity. | can only compare 
it with my decision to stop smoking; | 
stopped after forty years of smoking. So may- 
be that’s my nature, I don’t know. I had had 
enough. I think I was missing music, so I 
told myself, there are other ways of doing it. 


[Question from the audience]: Given 
the level of your expertise, is it possible for 
you, Mr. Fleisher, just to enjoy a concert? 
And for you, Mr. Kahn, to enjoy a movie? 


Kahn: Oh, definitely, I can. I’m always in 
awe of anybody who gets a movie made. 
You know, it’s really hard. Of course, there 
are movies you see that are crafted poorly, 
or that just are dumb stories. But anybody 
who's really trying to tell something that is 
clearly close to them, I always admire. 


Fleisher: | do try to go listen to great 
musicians. 


Kahn: There's a big difference, I think. I 
mean, Leon is a master of what he does. And 
a lot of people go out and make movies. 
There are not a lot of people who can play 
the piano at that level that allows you to go 
on stage. And it’s one of the reasons why | 
think classical music continues to be so im- 
portant, because there is a standard. You’ve 
got to be pretty damn good to be able to be 
listened to in the context of the concert 
stage and to maintain a career doing that. 
There are a lot of hacks out there making 
movies and doing very well with it. It’s 
pretty hard to be not a good piano player 
and continue your career. 


Fleisher: Not as hard as you think. 


till 


Return to form: 
Fleisher in a scene 
from Two Hands 


Courtesy Nathaniel Kahn 


Kahn: Really? Okay, I stand corrected. 
j y 


[Question from the audience]: You’ve 
made two really wonderful movies about 
love and artistry. Is there more you want to 
Say about those themes? 


Kahn: It’s funny you asked. Someone just 
asked me today, “Why did you want to 
make this movie about Leon?” I heard your 
recordings growing up, and | always loved 
your music as a boy. And then a few years 
ago, | opened up a copy of National Geo- 
graphic, and there was the story of a man— 
it was Leon—who was helped greatly in his 
medical condition by the application of a 
poison. So, I thought, boy, this would be a 
marvelous story to tell. But I realized the 
real reason that I made the film is that we 
live in a time of such violence, and to be 
able to tell a story of someone who through 
his whole life has changed the world through 
art—through music—seemed terribly im- 
portant. There’s a rather noisy, clamorous 
way to protest. And there are more sonorous, 
beautiful ways to do it. I think that music, 
which speaks the universal language, can 
calm the restless soul and can restore digni- 
ty ina world that is not very dignified right 
now. That’s why I wanted to make the movie. 


[Question from the audience]: Your 
mother proposed two alternatives for you, 
becoming either a concert pianist or presi- 
dent of the United States. As your prospects 
in concert piano were fading, had you con- 
sidered the other? 


Fleisher: You flatter me, sir. i 
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ases of fame: Hayakawa, at lunch with 
Charlie and Oona O’Neil Chaplin, was 
ully embraced by American audiences 








Sessue Hayakawa: Silent Cinema and Transnational Stardom 
By Daisuke Miyao. Duke University Press, 2007. 379 pages. $23.95. 
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here was a time during the late 1910s 

and early 1920s—the golden age of 

silent films—when Sessue Hayakawa 

was something of a household name 
in the U.S., at least among movie-going 
Americans of Japanese descent who were 
proud to see that a son of Old Nippon had 
made it in Hollywood. 

Born in Japan in 1886, Kintaro Haya- 
kawa (Sessue was a later, showbiz name 
change) was, as one version of his fuzzy life 
story puts it, being groomed for the navy 
when a childhood accident damaged one of 
his eardrums. Unable to meet the Japanese 
navy’s physical requirements and feeling he 
had let down his father, Hayakawa attempt- 
ed seppuku, or ritual suicide—demonstrat- 
ing, perhaps, a youthful taste for drama. 

In any case, notes Daisuke Miyao, an as- 
sistant professor of Japanese literature and 
film at the University of Oregon, the future 
actor headed to the U.S. in 1907 and a year 
later was enrolled in the Home 
Study Department of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. All told, 


it, offered a convoluted plot complete with 
a shogun, political intrigue, samurai-armor- 
busting passions, and, of course, ritual suicide. 

Hayakawa acted in more than a dozen 
films in 1914 alone. A year later, in Cecil B. 
DeMille’s The Cheat, he became an over- 
night sensation. Critics and movie-goers 
raved, Miyao recalls, about Hayakawa’s char- 
ismatic presence, his East-meets- West blend 
of stylishness and poise, and the heightened 
emotion expressed by his kabuki-like act- 
ing, in which he seemed to use only his face. 
(“We didn’t need dialogue. We had faces!” 
Gloria Swanson’s faded, silent-movie queen, 
Norma Desmond, declares in Sunset Boule- 
vard. Of Hayakawa’s acting style, DeMille 
once remarked: “I don’t understand it[,] ... 
but it is the greatest thing I ever saw.”) 

In The Cheat, Hayakawa plays a debonair 
art dealer who uses money from a Red Cross 
Fund to pay a Caucasian American woman 
for sexual favors. Apparently, their passion 
goes unconsummated in this 
tale of sex and sake, for movie- 
makers at the time could not al- 


i g SESSUE 
Miyao offers only a few para- HAYAKAWA low “the races” to mix. When 
graphs about his subject’s past the woman tries to return his 
prior to his move, from Chi- ze money after her husband scores 


cago to Los Angeles, where 
he appeared in stage plays in 
Little Tokyo. 


It was in one of those the- Sim chord eaves 


atricals for Japanese immi- 
grants that Thomas H. Ince 
saw Hayakawa perform; the 
well-known producer hired the young actor 
for several movies that would evoke “The 
Orient” and exploit the popularity, among 
some middle-class Americans, of what was 
then known as “Japanese Taste” —aesthetic 
appreciation of Japanese art, refined ges- 
tures, and the ineffable elegance of the “ex- 
otic” East. Thus, in early 1914, Hayakawa 
turned up in O Mimi San with the Japanese- 
born actress Tsuru Aoki, another player in 
Ince’s stable who would later become the 
Japanese actor’s wife. This “picturesque Jap- 
anese number,” as one trade sheet described 
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it big in the stock market, he 

assaults her and brands her 

shoulder—The Cheat becomes 
sun Sex and the Psycho. 

Audiences were captivated 
by Hayakawa’s gentleman-vil- 
lain character. However, as 
Miyao explains, over time he faced an irre- 
solvable artistic dilemma: Depending on 
Japan’s relative popularity with the U.S. 
government—the country and its culture 
fell out of favor as Japanese imperialist aspi- 
rations rose after World War I—on Amer- 
ican screens, the actor could play the lik- 
able but distinctly foreign Asian but often 
was forced to play the bad guy. He could not 
play romantic leads who ended up “getting 
the girl” when “the girl” was Caucasian. As a 
result, Hayakawa sometimes played honor- 
able villains who sacrificed satisfying their 





own desires so that white heroines could 


find true love—or at least light-skinned, 
European-descended mates. 

Hayakawa founded his own production 
company, developing scripts, starring in his 
own movies, and taking part in directing and 
editing. In 1937, he headed to France to play 
a Japanese spy in Max Ophuls’ Yoshiwara. 
He spent World War II in France, making 
movies with French directors and helping 
the French Resistance. Later, he resurfaced 
in Hollywood's Tokyo Joe (1949), alongside 
Humphrey Bogart. Hayakawa’s late-career 
high point was his Academy Award-nomi- 
nated role as a Japanese prisoner-of-war camp 
commander in David Lean’s The Bridge on 
the River Kwai (1957). A low point: his turn 
a year later in the Jerry Lewis vehicle The 
Geisha Boy, in which Hayakawa again has a 
bridge constructed—across his swimming 
pool—but does not commit ritual suicide. 

Although Miyao’s book often reads like a 
laundry list of plot summaries and can be 
annoyingly repetitious, and although it fails 
to provide a three-dimensional portrait of 
its subject, it does accomplish its goal of 
showing how producers and Hayakawa care- 
fully managed “the tense balance between 
Americanization and Japaneseness” that 
shaped his “star image.” They were keenly 
aware, Miyao notes, that a Japanese-born 
performer, even one as well-known as his 
contemporaries Charlie Chaplin and Douglas 
Fairbanks, would never be fully embraced 
by America’s xenophobic masses. (Actors 
Anna May Wong and Paul Robeson faced 
similar bigotry.) Hayakawa’s success story— 
he had fame, houses, his own company, a 
gold-plated car—lies in the great tradition of 
the American Dream Fulfilled. Still, as 
Miyao’s study makes clear, Hayakawa really 
must have meant it when, in 1949, he said, 
“My one ambition is to play a hero.” 


—Edward M. Gomey 








Gomez 79 is amember of Duke Magazine’s 
Editorial Advisory Board and co-author of Yes: 
Yoko Ono (Harry N. Abrams, 2000). 
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srary Trails of the North Carolina Mountains: A Guidebook 
ieorgann Eubanks ’76. University of North Carolina Press, 2007. 440 pages. $35. 


ocation pertains to feeling,” Eudora 
| Welty writes in her landmark essay, 
“Place in Fiction”; “feeling profound- 
ly pertains to place; place in history 
partakes of feeling, as feeling about history 
partakes of place.” Southern writers have 
long been accused of being obsessed with a 
sense of place. Kinfolk and sweethearts and 
workmates are all tied to a location in South- 
ern storytellers’ minds, and those locations 
to histories, personal and official, and those 
histories become story. Like all clichés, this 
truism about place and Southern story- 
telling has its roots in age-old traditions of 
that self-same identification with a land- 
scape and an understanding of how a con- 
nection to that landscape shapes lives. 

Literary Trails of the North Carolina Moun- 
tains gives a rich glimpse into how that con- 
nection has been fostered, and more, it 
excites a desire for reconnection and fresh 
connections to North Carolina vistas. The 
first book in a three-part series of guide- 
books funded by the North Carolina Arts 
Council—the Piedmont and the Coastal 
Plains are to follow in 2009 and 2010—this 
handsome volume enchants with its stories 
of the raw material so many North Carolina 
writers have forged into their narratives. 

It has become a perennial question: Why 
has North Carolina in particular, of all the 
loquacious Southern states, produced such 
a great number of wordsmiths, from its colo- 
nial days to its modern banking present? So 
often agrarian-based, so often bound up in 
those diurnal Southern topics of fixation— 
Protestant religion, race, farming—North 
Carolina writers have taken their humble 
state and worked and reworked it, from 
Charles Chestnutt’s defiant slaves of Fayette- 
ville to Thomas Wolfe’s Asheville board- 
ing-house sojourners, to Reynolds Price’s 
twentieth century Piedmont existentialism. 

The most delightful thing about Georg- 
ann Eubanks’ absorbing book is how she 
slices and dices the great overabundance of 
the North Carolinian literary heritage, how 
she uncovers literary landmarks in at times 
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unlikely places. E Scott Fitzgerald spent 
time in Hendersonville; Thomas Dixon, who 
wrote The Clansman, made into the movie 
Birth of a Nation, was from Shelby; Valle 
Crucis was the inspiration for Romulus Lin- 
ney’s historical novel Heathen Valley, and 
the general store, built in 1883, still stands 
there. It would seem every small town and 
hamlet has had a scribe either born there or 
inspired by it. 

The book is divided into two 
geographical sections. “The 
Southern Mountains: Place” 
includes, among other places, 
Black Mountain and Swanna- 
noa, home to the two legend- 
ary and unusual schools—Black 
Mountain College and Warren 
Wilson College—known for 
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Literary Trails 
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their progressive approaches to North 
education, especially the arts. 
Black Mountain College, no 
longer in business, was famous 
for the many dancers and ar- 
tists and writers who taught and 
studied there (Robert Rausch- 
enberg, Merce Cunningham, 
John Cage) from the early 
1930s until it closed in 1956. 
We are told about Canton, the 
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It has become a 
perennial question: 
Why has North 
Carolina in particular, 


gives us places like Celo, where novelist Anne 
Tyler ’61 grew up, and Andrews Geyser, a 
man-made waterworks created when the rail- 
roads were built in the Blue Ridge, which 
John Ehle writes about in The Road. Tryon, 
where singer/songwriter Nina Simone grew 
up; Rutherfordton, which Tony Earley writes 
about with such wry joy; exotic Little Swit- 
zerland, which Doris Betts describes in her 
1981 novel, Heading West—towns upon 
towns, each with a story, each that gives us 
a more and more layered sense of North 
Carolina’s cultural legacy. The photogra- 
phy, largely by Donna Camp- 
bell, at times whimsical and 
times reportorial, almost always 
lyrical and evocative, whets 
the appetite for more, makes us 
want to get up and go see for 
ourselves. 

Well researched and pleas- 
ingly written, this volume will 
captivate the armchair tourist, 
the backpacker, or the day- 
tripper—its rewards are rich. 
Even if the reader is steeped in 
North Carolina lore and liter- 
acy, Literary Trails of North Car- 
olina is bound to excite new dis- 
coveries and to lure one back 
to old haunts with new eyes. 

Welty writes: “It seems plain 
that the art that speaks most 
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hometown of former North Car- of all the loquacious clearly, explicitly, directly and 
olina poet laureate Fred Chap- Southern States, passionately from its place of 
ell 61, A.M. ’64, and given produced such a great origin will remain the longest 


snatches of the world he re- 
turns to over and over again in 
his vast oeuvre. Of course we 
are treated to Asheville’s rich and well- 
known history (Thomas Wolfe, Scott and 
Zelda Fitzgerald), to Flat Rock, where poet 
Carl Sandburg made his final home, but also 
to places like Cullowhee, home to our cur- 
rent poet laureate, Kathryn Stripling Byer. 
But given equal footing with the well- 
known writers are lesser-known, though in- 
teresting and important, contributors to the 
tapestry, many who deserve rediscovering. 
“The Northern Mountains and Foothills: 
Voice,” the second section of the book, 


number of wordsmiths? 


understood.” Ultimately, the 
reason that North Carolina 
has produced so many impor- 
tant writers will probably remain a mystery. 
If, however, an answer exists, this book will 
go a long way toward explaining that won- 
derful literary cornucopia. 


—Randall Kenan 


Kenan ts an associate professor of English at 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. He is the author of several books, includ- 
ing A Visitation of Spirits and Let the 
Dead Bury Their Dead, which was a finalist 
for the National Book Critics Circle Award. 
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need-based financial aid. And next year, 
thanks to a series of enhancements to 
Duke’s financial aid program, Matt will 
receive more grant ‘16 ] 0) ele) a mm al -m(ey-la UIT 
be significantly reduced, and his parents 
will have no required ferolal tg) ol¥itlolap 


> | Udisastarting catcher 
on the baseball. pag sind was one of the top hitters 
in 2007, but he’s only able to attend Duke because of 
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DUKE’S FINANCIAL AID INITIATIVE 





“At Duke, I’ve been challenged to step up to the plate, 
both literally and figuratively,” Matt said. He recalls one 
week when he had two research papers due and was 
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in front of 1,000 fans. “‘Stressed out’ is 
an understatement for how | was feeling, 
but | look back on that experience fondly. 
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With a Bounce in His Step 


ifty-one years ago this spring, Robert 
Posthumus was hanging out with 
friends when talk turned to a stunt a 
bunch of Princeton boys had pulled 
off. They’d kicked a soccer ball from Prince- 
ton’s campus to New York and back in relay 
fashion, with a number of students taking 
turns for various stretches of the journey. 
Posthumus ’59, then a sophomore and 
member of Duke’s cross-country and track 
teams, recalls that he wasn’t terribly im- 


Posthumus To Try 
Round Trip Run To 
Raleigh Tomorrow 
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Duke Lad To Dribble 
Basketball To Raleigh 
A And Rack Tomorrow! 





Sports News? No, But 
It’s Different At Least 
Adeepting » challenge ff 


pressed. “One thing led to another, and | 
said, merely in jest, that I was sure I could 
dribble a basketball to the steps of the state 
capitol and back,” he recalls. “I figured it 
would take about eighteen hours.” 
Someone asked how much money he’d 
need to make it worth his while, and Post- 
humus came up with the figure of twenty- 
five dollars “because we weren’t supposed to 
be betting, and I figured that wouldn’t be 
enough to get me in trouble” if Duke ad- 
ministrators caught wind of it. Plus, he fig- 
ured his buddies were as strapped for cash as 





he was and could never bankroll the dare. 
That was the end of the discussion, as far 
as he was concerned. A few hours later, he 
heard a knock on his dorm-room door. He 
opened it. No one was there, but, on the 
ground, was a piece of yellow legal paper 
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Duke Dribbler Off On $25 Dash! 


with the names of twenty-five classmates, 
each pledging one dollar. 

Early the next morning—Saturday, April 
20, 1957—Posthumus showed up at the steps 
of Duke Chapel to start his trek. Wearing 
khakis and a long-sleeve plaid shirt, he 
waited around for a few minutes, but finally 
set out on his own. He told the one other 
person awake at that hour—a campus cop 
—that if anyone showed up looking for 
him, to tell them he’d gone on ahead. 

Around the time he neared the Durham 
county line, a sports reporter from the Dur- 


Joann Posthumus 
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then 


ham Sun caught up with him, snapped a 
photo, and ran alongside Posthumus, inter- 
viewing him as he dribbled along. As the 
day wore on, word of Posthumus’ progress 
spread quickly by phone and radio. Carloads 
of students from North Carolina State, 
Duke, and Wake Forest sought him on his 
route to shout encouragement. Governor 
Luther Hodges met him on the steps of the 
capitol and shook his hand. 

Sportscasters announcing the play-by- 
play for a Blue Devils varsity baseball game 
transmitted periodic updates to the fans in 
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the stands. By the time Posthumus made his 
way up Chapel Drive for the final stretch, a 
crowd had gathered to celebrate his achieve- 
ment. As the marching band played a rous- 
ing tune, Posthumus made the last of the 
estimated 105,000 dribbles it took him to 
complete the challenge. 

By then, he had long since stripped down 
to a T-shirt and running shorts. He’d also 
developed toe-to-heel blisters on both feet 
that took several weeks to heal. But he’d 
managed to beat his own time prediction by 
several hours, completing the round trip in 
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Bill Bamberger 


\ \ | 
\ six years in corporate law, I have 
. o go into business. I’m having a 
ha e getting my foot in the door. 
lo you advise? 


old adage that law is good prepara- 
n for any career may be true, but a 

sal background is not an obvious ad- 
vantage to a hiring manager who’s look- 
ing for a track record in a particular 
industry. Plus, he or she may think you'll 
be too expensive. You have to go out of 
your way to make the case why the em- 
ployer should hire you. 

Does the way you’re presenting your- 
self shout “law”? If it does, consider a 
“functional” résumé format that allows 
you to demonstrate your managerial, 
financial, and strategic-planning skills. 
You'll still need to list your employment 
history, but it will come at the end of 
your résumé, where it will be secondary 
to your relevant experiences. 

Use your cover letter to articulate why 
you want the advertised position and 
downplay your desire to exit the legal 
profession. Make it easy for the employer 
to see how the skills you’ve developed 
can add value. Your volunteer work on 
boards of directors or organizing philan- 
thropic events for your PTA may be more 
relevant than your legal work. 

Your applications will always be more 
successful if you have a champion in the 
organization who can endorse your can- 
didacy. Build your base of professional 
colleagues online and through associa- 
tions. Request informational interviews 
with executives to better understand a 
particular business and what it takes to 
be successful. 

You may identify “competence gaps” 
—a lack of key knowledge or skills that 
make you less competitive than other can- 
didates. If this is the case, consider the in- 
terim step of becoming an in-house coun- 
sel. Many lawyers have found this an ex- 
cellent step toward senior management. 


—Sheila Curran 
Curran is the Fannie Mitchell Executive 
Director of the Career Center. 


The Career Center, in partnership with 
the DAA, provides career advice to 
alumni. Send questions or inquiries to 
career-alumni@studentaffairs .duke.edu. 
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RETROSPECTIVE 


Selections from University Archives 
uke’s famous Blue Devil mascot made its 
first appearance in the October 5, 1929, 
football game against the University of 
Pittsburgh. The contest was the debut of 
the new Duke Stadium, now known as Wallace Wade, 
the first facility to open on West Campus. Recounting 
the halftime festivities, The Chronicle reported that 
the marching band took the field “preceded by a 
genuine Blue Devil who ran halfway across the field 
to embrace Pitt's panther and do an impressionistic 
dance with the playful animal.” Later, “the Duke 
Blue Devil routed the Panther with his pitchfork and 
thereafter was the darling of the rooters.” Over the 
years, the Blue Devil has adapted its look, giving up its 
form-fitting costume and face paint for more contem- 
porary styles. 





Decades of Devils: mascot 
manifestations from the ’60s, 30s, 70s, 
and ’50s, clockwise from top 


Photos fram Duke Univerrcity Archivoc 


thirteen hours and forty-five minutes. 

In addition to the $25 wager, he also re- 
ceived a free steak dinner and widespread 
publicity for his troubles—including a write- 
up in the European edition of The Stars and 
Stripes. (His parents in Florida learned about 
the feat when they read about it in their 
hometown newspaper the next morning.) 

Posthumus spent his winnings during a 
spring break trip to Myrtle Beach a few weeks 
later. And the ball that traveled up and down, 
up and down, for sixty miles? “I returned it 
to my roommate, Stephen Rudisill [’59], who 
didn’t know I had taken it,” says Posthumus. 

“The nubs on the ball were completely 
worn off.” 





—Bridget Booher 


Picture Yourself Here 


nterested in getting access to the archi- 
val photographs that run in Duke Mag- 
azine? 

Duke University Archives has recent- 
ly created a page on the popular photo web- 
site Flickr.com, where alumni can access ar- 
chival photos from as far back as the 1920s, 
including many that have run in Duke Mag- 
azine’s Retrospective column over the years. 
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to the archives page, or comment on specif- 
ic photos that have already been posted. 
Tim Pyatt ’81, university archivist, says 
he hopes that alumni will take advantage of 
the comment feature to share historical in- 
formation with each other and help the ar- 
chives staff complete the historical record 
—especially in the cases of photos with 
unidentified subjects. “A lot of times, we 
just have whatever information was written 
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Duke Univerrsity Archives 


Pec power: members of the 1970 Chronicle editorial staff pose sans shirts in the Allen Building trustee boardroom 


Archives staff members plan to post more 
than 300 photos before Reunions this spring 
— of subjects ranging from the 1940 commence- 
ment ceremony in the new Cameron Indoor 
~ Stadium to students hanging out at the Dope 
Shop in the 1970s and an anti-apartheid 
rally on the Chapel Quad in the 1980s. The 
_ photos, most of which are owned by Duke 
and free for any non-commercial use, can 
be sorted by decade and theme or viewed as 
a slideshow. 

The site also includes several interactive 
features. Users can share their own Duke 
photos by linking their personal Flickr albums 





on the back of the photo, which can be fair- 
ly minimal,” he says. 

One photo depicts a couple dancing, with 
what appear to be cardboard record players 
on their heads. “We’d love to know the 
whole history behind that one,” Pyatt says. 
“Who the people are, what the event was. It 
could be really interesting. It’s a great image.” 

The photos posted on the site represent 
only a fraction of what’s available in the 
archives, and archives staff members wel- 
come suggestions regarding content. Send 
requests and comments to uarchives@notes. 


duke.edu. 


For archival photos of the Blue Devil and Duke, visit www.flickr.com/photos /dukeyearlook/ 
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Half-Century Club 


Edwin Polokoff ’44 is the author of Been There, 
Done That—What Now? 


He is on the executive committee and serves as vice 


, published by Vintage Press 


president on the board of trustees of the Boca Raton 
Museum of Art in Florida. 


George Perkins ’54 is the author of Stones Stand, 
Waters Flow: A New England Story, 
up on a historic farm in New England, and Rare 
in Lost Valley: The Bellwether University Book of Uni- 

versal Truths, a comic novel about fraud and confusion at 


a memotr of growing 
Days 


an academic conference. He is a professor emeritus of 
American literature at Eastern Michigan University. 
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Alan Solomon M.D.’57 was given a five-year re 
rant from the National Institutes of Health’s 
He has held the 

r 42 years, making it one of the longest-held 


Tie I 
(N] Jational Cancer Institute 
grant { 
grants in NIH history. Solomon is a professor of med 


icine and director of the Human Immunology and 


Cancer/Alzheimer’s Disease and Amyloid-Related 
Di Research Program at the University of 
Tenn Knoxville. Recently, Solomon was the lead 
i1uthor on a team conducting research ona connec- 
tion between the consumption ot foie gras and the 
development of amyloids (abnormal clumps of pro 
teins) found in rheumatoid arthritis and tuberculosis. 


1960s 


Steve Kimbrough Jr. B.D. ’62 appeared ona 

BBC television program dedicated to the 300th 
anniversary of the birth of Charles Wesley, author of 
“Hark! The Herald Angels Sing.” He participated in 
an interview and shared a scene from Sweet Singer, 
his musical drama about Wesley. Kimbrough also pre- 
sented a concert with his son, Timothy 
Kimbrough ’79, M.Div. ’83, at Duke in November 
titled “Music of the Heart,” celebrating Wesley. 


Rush Rankin ’65 is the author of two new books: In 
Theory, 
thetics, and Pascal’s Other Wager, a collection of poet- 
ry examining human relationships. His 2003 poetry 
book, Bene-Dictions, won the Vassar Miller Prize. 


Jack Bovender ’67, M.H.A. ’69 received the 
Woodrow Wilson Award for Corporate Citizenship 
given to “those executives who, by their examples 


a series of meditations that focuses on aes- 


and their business practices, have shown a deep 
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concern for the common good beyond the bottom 
line.” He is chair and CEO of Hospital Corporation 
of America 


Claiborne Gregory Jr. 67 was named one of The 
Best Lawyers in America 2008. He works for the San 
Antonio branch of Jackson Walker, where he special- 
izes in bankruptcy and creditor-debtor rights law. 


Wilhelmina Reuben-Cooke ’67 has been elected 
a trustee of The Duke Endowment. She is provost 
and vice president of academic affairs at the Univer- 
sity of the District of Columbia. 


Stephan A. Graham A.M. ’68, Ph.D. ’71 has 
been awarded the John Pollock Award for Christian 
Biography from Samford University’s Beeson Divinity 
School for his book Ordinary Man, Extraordinary 
Mission, a biography of Methodist missionary E. 
Stanley Jones. He is a professor of political science 
at the University of Indianapolis. 


Robert H. Roser Jr. ’68 was awarded the Welsh 
Heritage Medallion by the National Welsh American 


Foundation. 


1970s 


Huston Diehl A.M. ’71, Ph.D. ’75 is the author of 
Dream Not of Other Worlds, a story of racism and 

poverty in a Virginia public school, published by the 
University of Iowa Press. She is an English professor 


at the University of lowa. 


Christine Meaders Durham J.D. ’71 was award- 
ed the 2007 William H. Rehnquist Award for Judicial 
Excellence by the National Center for State Courts. 

The Rehnquist award is presented annually to a state 
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When you make a gift of $10,000 or more, 
Duke can offer you (and/or your loved ones) 
a fixed income for life. A charitable gift annuity 
will also generate a tax deduction and can 
reduce capital gains. Your ages, your financial 
needs, and current interest rates determine the 
annuity rate Duke can offer. Some sample rates: 


Annuity: 5.7% 
6.5% 
8.0% 


Annuity rates are 
subject to change. 
Once your gift is 
made, the annuity 
rate remains fixed. 
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76/73 6.3% 


To learn more about life income gifts and other 
“tax-wise” giving opportunities, please contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
2127 Campus Drive, Box 90600, Durham, NC 27708 


(919) 681-0464 
(919) 684.9731 
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court judge who exemplifies “judicial excellence, in- 
cluding integrity, fairness, open-mindedness, knowl- 
edge of the law, professional ethics, creativity, sound 
judgment, intellectual courage, and decisiveness.” 
Durham has served on the Utah Supreme Court 
since 1982 and was named chief justice in 2002. 


Serena Gray Simons 771, J.D. ’83 has been 
named one of The Best Lawyers in America 2008. She 
practices law at Venable in Washington. 


Jeffery B. Golden 772 has been appointed chair 
of the American Bar Association (ABA) Section of 
International Law. Working in London, he is the first 
section chair to be based outside the U.S. He was also 
appointed to the Commission of the World Justice 
Project and to the ABA Rule of Law Initiative Board. 


Marie Katz Hammond "72 is the author of Balm 
in Gilead: Writings of Jeremiah, a guide through the life 
and writings of the Biblical prophet. It is published 
by Wipf and Stock Publishers. 


Stephen D. McCullers B.S.E. 72, A.M. 74 was 
named director of the Cobb County Water System 
in Georgia. He has worked for the utility since 1993 
and has served as interim director since May 2007. 


Arthur “Tim” Garson Jr. M.D. ’74, a pediatric 
cardiologist and executive vice president and provost 
at the University of Virginia, was elected to the 
Institute of Medicine of the National Academies. 


Elizabeth Lunbeck 75 is a co-author of Science 
Without Laws: Model Systems, Cases, and Exemplary 
Narratives, published by Duke University Press. The 
book illuminates processes through which particular 
organisms, materials, or narratives become building 
blocks for experts working across scientific disciplines, 
and how they shape the knowledge produced within 
those disciplines. She is a professor of American his- 
tory and psychiatry at Vanderbilt University. 


Larry G. McMichael ’75, J.D. ’78 was recognized 
as a leader in bankruptcy and restructuring law in the 
2007 edition of Chambers USA: American’s Leading 
Lawyers for Business. He is a senior partner and mem- 


_ ber of the executive committee at Dilworth Paxson 
in Philadelphia. 
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Michael K. Kuhn ’76 was named a Texas Super 
Lawyer and one of The Best Lawyers in America 2008. 
He is a partner in the business transactions section of 
Jackson Walker in Houston and specializes in com- 
mercial real estate, commercial lending, and corpo- 
rate finance. 


John C. Yates ’78, J.D. ’81 is one of four lawyers 
leading the effort to establish a video game and digi- 


tal entertainment practice group at Morris, Manning 


& Martin in Atlanta. He was honored in September 


_ by the Southeastern chapter of the American 


Electronics Association at its fifth annual “Spirit of 
Endeavor” awards banquet, where he was also a final- 


_ ist for the technology leadership category. He was a 


| 
| 
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featured speaker at the 13th annual American 
Conference Institute’s Practical & Tactical Art of the 


| Deal in Software Licensing Agreements Conference 
| in San Francisco this past October. 


1980s 


Douglas Jacoby ’80 debated the existence of God 
with Michael Shermer, president of the Skeptics So- 
ciety and Scientific American columnist, at the Inter- 
national Apologetics Conference held in June. After 
20 years in Christian ministry, he is now in his fifth 
year as an independent speaker and author of 15 books. 


MINI-PROFILE 


Jean Beasley 58, 


sea turtle hero 


ean Beasley remembers 

clearly the night she fell in 

love. The moon shone over 

the Atlantic, and the hyp- 
notic rhythm of the waves created 
a sense of reassuring calm. From 
the back deck of their Topsail Island, 
North Carolina, vacation cottage, 
Beasley '58 and her daughter, 
Karen, watched with awe as a sea 
turtle slowly made her way out of 
the ocean and onto the beach, 
where she carefully dug a nest in 
the sand and laid her eggs. 

“She came right up to where 
Karen and | were sitting,’ recalls 
Beasley. “She was willing to accept 
the dangers of coming out of her 
habitat and determined to make 
the best effort she could for her 
eggs.’ As mother and daughter 
watched the turtle drag herself 
back toward the ocean, they feared 
that the exhausted reptile wouldn't 
be able to get past the rough 
surf without help. “But she just 
plowed right back through the 
water like it was nothing. And we 
both fell in love.” 

At the time, neither Beasley 
could know that what they’d wit- 
nessed would come to have a pro- 
found impact on their lives—and 





on those of untold numbers of sea 
turtles. Inspired by nature's display 
of fragile tenacity, they sought 
more information about the grace- 
ful swimmers that have lived on 
the planet for tens of millions of 
years. Before long, mother and 
daughter became ardent activists 
and well known, through word of 
mouth, as unofficial experts. Karen 
dubbed their efforts the Topsail 
Turtle Project. 

Just a few years out of college, 
Karen was diagnosed with 
leukemia. She devoted the last 
years of her life to protecting sea 
turtle nests along Topsail’s coast- 
line. And she asked her mother to 
use her life-insurance payout to 
establish a facility for sea turtles. 

The Karen Beasley Sea Turtle 
Rescue and Rehabilitation Center 
opened its doors in 1997 and in the 
last decade has treated more than 
200 turtles for injuries including 
fractured flippers, hook and net 
entanglements, and viral and fun- 
gal illnesses. Hundreds of volun- 
teers, ranging from school children 
to retirees, lend a hand. Every day, 
from May through August—turtle 
nesting season—volunteers sur- 
vey Topsail’s twenty-six miles of 
coastline to identify sea turtle 
tracks and nests. 

Beasley's efforts have earned 
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her international recognition. Last 
year, she was elected to the board 
of directors of the International Sea 
Turtle Society, a global organiza- 
tion dedicated to advancing 
knowledge of sea turtle biology 
and conservation. And she was 
selected from thousands of nomi- 
nations to be Animal Planet’s 2007 
Hero of the Year for her work. The 
honor comes with a trip to Hawaii 
and a $10,000 donation to a chari- 
ty of her choice. Not surprisingly, 
Beasley, a former teacher, ear- 
marked the money to expand the 
center, and to augment the center's 
mission to educate the public 
about the plight of the sea turtle 
and its fight for survival. 

Teaching people about the 
plight of sea turtles is an impera- 
tive, Beasley says. “These are 
ancient creatures that predate 
dinosaurs. They have survived all 
the cataclysmic events that have 
shaped and reshaped our planet, 
but they are not surviving what we 
as humans are doing to them. 

“So when a child comes to visit, 
and | see her eyes light up, and her 
mouth goes ‘Ooooh! and she falls 
in love with sea turtles, | think, 
That child could be the one that 
helps save them.’ 


—Bridget Booher 
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Roy Neil Graves A.M. ’61, 
discovering Shakespeare’s 
secret sonnets 


f anyone knows what it’s like 

to match wits with William 

Shakespeare, it’s Roy Neil 

Graves. An English professor 
at the University of Tennessee at 
Martin, Graves holds a master’s in 
English from Duke and a Ph.D. in 
American literature from the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, and is an avid 
poet and writer. 

His poetry has appeared in a 
variety of publications, including 
Out of Tennessee: a Book of Poems, 
Always at Home Here: Poems and 
Insights from Six Tennessee Poets, 
and the Jennessee Philological Bul- 
letin.“My claim to fame is that I'm 
next to Alex Haley [author of Roots] 
in an anthology of Tennessee writ- 
ers,’ Graves jokingly remarks. 

On top of all this, he’s spent 
countless spare hours over nearly 
three decades seeking to prove 
that one of the world’s greatest 
playwrights was also a master of 
concealment, hiding messages in 
the midst of some of his most pop- 
ular and studied works. 

Graves’ quest began in 1979, 
during a seminar on medieval and 
Renaissance manuscripts at the 
University of Mississippi. “I found 
what | thought was another poem 
embedded within the text of a poem 
called ‘The Pearl)” says Graves. In- 
trigued, he began combing Shakes- 
peare’s sonnets for other concealed 
messages. 
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What he discovered was unfore- 
seeably vast and potentially revo- 
lutionary, he says. “It became evi- 
dent to me that the whole cycle of 
sonnets is an elaborate numerolog- 
ical game.’ He says he believes he’s 
discovered a complete set of 154 
hidden sonnets encoded within the 
154 known sonnets. Labeling these 
sonnets “the runes” to denote their 
secretive quality, Graves has since 
devoted himself to piecing them 
together, paraphrasing them, and 
divining their meaning. 

Essentially, the runes are pro- 
duced by dividing the original son- 
nets into eleven consecutive 
groups of fourteen poems each, 
then matching up individual lines 
in each sonnet with the correspon- 
ding line in the next within these 
groups (first line to first line, sec- 
ond to second, and so forth) creat- 
ing new fourteen-line poems. 

The results are often highly com- 
pelling, revealing coherent sonnets 
that, as Graves puts it, seem to be 
“far more than just cloud shapes 
I've conjured up.” 

Graves suggests a number of 
explanations for why Shakespeare 
might have hidden the runes in this 
way. The coded sonnets could have 
been intended for a private audi- 
ence, privy to the secret, or they 
could have been used to convey 
certain messages at a time when 
free speech was restricted. To Graves, 
however, the most plausible expla- 
nation is the one his skeptics most 
vehemently reject: Shakespeare 
simply liked playing games. 


“Shakespeare would have been 
much closer to the tradition of lit- 
erature as private game play” that 
was common in the Elizabethan 
era, Says Graves. “Among Shakes- 
peare scholars, there’s a resistance 
to this idea. They don’t want to see 
Shakespeare as a player of games, 
as if this somehow undercuts the 
quality of his poetry.” 

After a flurry of recognition 
in the mid-1980s, including a 
front-page article in the Boston 
Globe and a paper published in 
the Shakespeare journal Upstart 
Crow, awareness of Graves’ pro- 
ject has waned, and serious 
acknowledgment from academe 
remains elusive. 

Despite numerous disappoint- 
ments, Graves has achieved a cer- 
tain measure of peace concerning 
his project. He remains grateful for 
the simple pleasure of delving into 
Shakespeare's writings, calling his 
work with the sonnets “a delightful 
game to play.’ In 2004, he com- 
pleted a four-year effort to transfer 
all 154 runes, along with exhaus- 
tive commentary and analysis, onto 
a website hosted by the University 
of Tennessee. For now, Graves says 
he is satisfied with bringing his 
runes online (www.utm.edu/staff/ 
ngraves/shakespeare/index.htm) 
and hopes they eventually find a 
receptive audience. 

“Ican understand why no one 
outside this project would touch 
it with a ten-foot pole,’ Graves 
states wryly. “It’s easy to get 
lumped in with the lunatics that 
Shakespeare pulls out of the wood- 
work. But the texts are real. If 
they make sense, | didn’t produce 
them. I'm not that smart.” 

—Brian Kindle 


Kindle ‘07 is a freelance writer 
based in Philadelphia. 


Paul Pasteris ‘80, senior vice president for New 
York Life Insurance Co., has added special markets 
businesses to his portfolio. His additional responsibil- 
ities include AARP-related businesses, long-term 
care insurance operations, and group membership. 


Bruce J. Ruzinsky ’80, J.D. ’83 was named one 

of The Best Lawyers in America 2008 and a Texas 
Super Lawyer. He works for the Houston branch of 
Jackson Walker, where he specializes in bankruptcy 
and creditor-debtor rights law. He also chairs the 
diversity committee and heads the bankruptcy section. 


Terri Lynn Mascherin ’81 was honored by The 
National Law Journal as one of the 50 most influential 
women lawyers in America. She is a partner at 
Jenner & Block in Chicago, where she is a member 
of the firm’s litigation department and the manage- 
ment committee. 


James M. Snyder Jr. '81 was inducted into the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. He is the 
Arthur and Ruth Sloan Professor of political science 
and professor of economics at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


Laura Puccia Valtorta A.M. ’81 has joined 

the National Arbitration Forum’s panel of independ- 
ent and neutral mediators, who provide alternative 
dispute-resolution services. She practices law in 
South Carolina and is working on a book about 
Social Security. 


Marco W. Werman ’83 won a 2007 Emmy award 
for his story “Libya: Out of the Shadow” for PBS 
online’s Frontline/World Rough Cut. He was the first 
American broadcast journalist to go to Libya after the 
country renounced its weapons of mass destruction. 


N. Keith “Chip” Emge Jr. ’85 has been named 
the managing partner of Carlock, Copeland, Semler 
& Stair in Charleston, S.C. He specializes in con- 
struction and commercial litigation. 


Joanne Passaro ’86, Ph.D. ’95 has been appoint- 
ed provost and vice president for academic affairs at 
Carroll College in Waukesha, Wis. She was previously 
interim vice president for academic affairs and dean 
of faculty at Point Park University in Pittsburgh. 


Lisa Dator Hough ’87 is regional director for gov- 
ernment and public affairs with BP America in 
Denver. She has state government responsibilities for 
the Rocky Mountain region. 


William J. Brian Jr. J.D. ’89 has been named 
chair of the land-use and zoning practice at Kennedy 
Covington. In addition, he recently was named chair 
of the North Carolina Bar Association’s zoning, 
planning, and land-use section. 


Carrie C. Chorba ’89 is the author of Mexico, 
From Mestizo to Multicultural: National Identity and 
Recent Representations of the Conquest, published by 
Vanderbilt University Press. The book is the first to 
focus on and contextualize Mexican representations 
of the 16th-century conquest politically, socially, 
and culturally. 


Rodrigo Dorfman ’89 directed and produced Los 
Suenos de Angélica (Angélica’s Dreams), the first Latino 
feature-length independent film made in North 
Carolina. The video is part of the Latino Community 
Credit Union homebuyer education program. 


Benjamin I. Fink ’89 has been named a Georgia 
Super Lawyer by Law and Politics Media and Atlanta 
Magazine. He is a shareholder in Berman Fink Van 
Horn in Atlanta. 


J. Michael McNamara Jr. ’89 has joined RBS 
Global Banking and Markets as regional managing 


director and head of real-estate finance in London. 
He lives in London with his wife, Sara, and their 
four children. 


Charlene Reiss ’89 recently received a research 
grant from the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development to complete her Ph.D. in public 
administration at NC State University. 


MARRIAGES Lisa Dator ’87 to J. Campbell 
Hough on July 7, 2007. Residence: Superior, Colo. 


BIRTHS: Third child to Nicholas L. Lampros 
’84 and Linda Lampros on Oct. 16, 2007. Named Leo 
Nicholas Lampros II... Third child and son to Susan 
Rogers Davis ’88 and Hill Davis on May 2, 2007. 
Named Stuart Marion...Second child and daughter 
to Charlene Reiss ’89 and Mark Hazelrigg on 
April 26, 2007. Named Lela Rose. 


1990s 


Brian A. Porras B.S.E. ’90 is the director of prod- 
uct marketing, interventional radiology, at Siemens 
Medical Solutions. He lives in Chester Springs, Pa., 
with his wife, Elizabeth, and daughter, Liza. 


David Arroyo 91 was promoted to vice president 
for legal affairs at Scripps Networks in Knoxville, Tenn. 


Andrew M. Flescher ’91 is the co-author of The 
Altruistic Species: Scientific, Philosophical, and Religious 
Perspectives of Human Behavior, published by Temple- 
ton Foundation Press. 


John W. Katzenmeyer '91 joined UBS Invest- 
ment Bank as executive director for the financial 
institutions group. Based in New York, he will focus 
on financial markets and technology companies. 


Eric Kirsten 91 is co-founder of Fanzter Inc., based 
in Collinsville, Conn. The software company’s first 
product, coolspotters.com, will launch in 2008. He 
and his wife, Tracey Cody Kirsten 91, live in 
Burlington, Conn., with their two sons. 


Laura Deddish Burton '92 was named one of the 
Best Lawyers in America 2008. She works for Smith 
Moore and specializes in immigration law. 

Janna Jackson 92, M.A.T. ’93 has published her 


first book, Unmasking Identities: An Exploration of the 
Lives of Gay and Lesbian Teachers. 


Lisa Klink Maskiell 92 appeared as a contestant 
on Jeopardy! on Nov. 26, 2007. She won five games 


and qualified for the Tournament of Champions. 


Shannon Sauro 795 received a Ph.D. in educa- 





tional linguistics from the University of Pennsylvania 
Graduate School of Education. 


Michele Traeger 795 was appointed general coun- 
sel of Equinox Fitness, which operates high-end fit- 


_ness and spa locations throughout the U.S. 


Thomas F. Landers Jr. 96 was named partner in 
the law firm Solomon Ward Seidenwurm & Smith in 


San Diego. He specializes in business litigation and 


has been with the firm since 2003. 


Jordan C. Murray ’96 was named counsel to the 
law firm Debevoise & Plimpton in New York. He is a 
member of the firm’s corporate department. 

Ananya “Nina” Sarkar ’97 is a senior manager in 
the field of supply chain at Sysco Corp. in Houston, 
where she lives with her husband, Indy Chakrabarti. 


Kendra Walker Sirolly ’97 and her husband, 
David C. Sirolly '97, live in York, Pa., where she is 


a pediatrician and he is a lawyer. The couple had 


twins, Caroline and Brett, in September. They also 
have a son, Christopher. 


Natalie Garibian Peters 98 is an author and 
screenwriter commissioned by film producer Howard 
Minsky to write his biography, The Love of My Life: 
The Memoirs of Howard G. Minsky. She lives in Palm 
Beach Gardens, Fla. 


John Emil Vincent Ph.D. ’98 is the author of John 
Ashbery and You: His Later Books, a critical examina- 
tion of Ashbery’s recent poetry. He teaches English 
and American studies at Wesleyan University in 
Middletown, Conn. 


Christopher W. Winland 798 is legislative direc- 
tor for Texas State Representative Mark Strama in 
Austin, Texas. 
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Dara Zelnick Kesselheim 799, a lawyer with 
Choate, Hall & Stewart, was named one of 15 new 
members of the Boston Bar Association’s Public 
Interest Leadership Program. 


Chris D. Krimitsos ’99, a corporate associate in 
the law firm Farrell Fritz in New York, worked ona 
pro bon: .cquire funds for the Queens, N.Y.- 
n Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
1-Hopson Post No. 1896. He 
- recently honored by the 
organization for thei tk. 
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Susan Offer Szafir B.A 
with her parents Dialysis \\ 


99 co-authored 
ithout Fear, a family 
guide for living with dialysis, based on her family’s 
experiences. 
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WHERE ARCHITECTURI 


Because we're dedicated to delivering 
three key elements of a great life. 
More Time, Healthier Living and 
Quiet in a busy world. 


MAIDA VALE CHANGES 
THE WAY YOU LIVE. 


Gate-attended neighborhood. 

Home designs available from 3,000 sf 
to 15,000 sf. Exclusively Mediterranean 
architecture. Community Concierge. 
Prime location near I-40/NC 54 
Chapel Hill/Durham. 


Call 919-967-5500, open daily at 
One Maida Vale Place or visit 



















www.maidavalenc.com f 
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Goeveinned by Maida Vale, LLC. Dedicated to Changing the Way You Live. 


Wealth that Endures’ 


For over 75 years, clients have trusted our skill to navigate any kind of 
market. Our professionals are committed to protecting our clients’ 
wealth and building it for future generations. We have the experience 
and perspective needed to secure your financial future. 


Investment management, trust and estate planning and master custody 
services for accounts of $2 million or more. Please call Jane-Scott 
Cantus (T °87) at (202) 822-2114 or Tom Loizeaux (M.B.A. ’92) at 
(877) 384-1111 or visit www.fiduciarytrust.com. 
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Lori Fixley Winland '99 is an associate at Locke, 
Lord, Bissell & Liddell in Austin, Texas. She prac- 
tices administrative and regulatory law. 


MARRIAGES: Julia C. Jackson B.S.E. ’92 to 
Nadim Nakhleh on April 1, 2006. Residence: 
Collegeville, Pa....Holly Elizabeth Morris B.S.E. 
93 to Thomas Kleberg Espy "94 on July 1, 2007 
Residence: Rockville, Md....Shannon Sauro '95 
to Francis M. Hult on May 14, 2007. Residence: San 
Antonio...Aaron A. Duke ’98 to Michelle Lynn 
Schneider on Aug. 25, 2007. Residence: Los 
Angeles...John P. Carter ’99 to Alison Holden 
Pulaski on Sept. 1, 2007. Residence: Phoenix. 


BIRTHS: Second child and first son to Carolyn 
Barker Clifton 90 and FE. Bradford Clifton on 
Aug. 7, 2007. Named Thomas Watson...Fourth child 
and second daughter to Kristi Schweiker Carey 
‘91, M.B.A. 95 and Thomas F. Carey J.D. 95 on 
May 6, 2007. Named Samantha Marie...Second 
child and daughter to Daniel C. Lange ’91 and 
Patricia Towne Lange on March 23, 2007. Named 
Helena Anne...First child and daughter to Julia 
Jackson Nakhleh B.S.E. 92 and Nadim Nakhleh 
on Jan. 22, 2007. Named Alea Carolyn...Second 
child and son to Leonard Holden Reaves '92 
and Mary J. Reaves on Aug. 30, 2007. Named John 
Talton...Second child and first daughter to Julie 
Hedenkamp Cochran B.S_E. 93 and John 
Cochran on Sept. 10, 2007. Named Kaitlin Jayne... 
Second child and first son to Todd T. Bashore "04 
and Ashley Clymer Bashore 794 on June 19, 
2007. Named William Todd...First child and 
daughter to James Collins ’94 and Alison Collins 
on June 8, 2007. Named Mary Frances...Third 

child and first son to Cheska Demars Levy "94 
and David Seasongood Levy "94 on Aug. 24, 
2007. Named Michael John...First child and son 

to C. Harrison Springfield 94 and Christi 
Springfield on Aug. 12, 2007. Named Adam 
Harrison...Fourth child and second daughter 

to Thomas F. Carey J.D. 95 and Kristi 
Schweiker Carey 91, M.B.A. 95 on May 6, 
2007. Named Samantha Marie...First child and 
daughter to Maureen Elizabeth Haggstrom 
95 and Daniel Haggstrom on June 21, 2007. Named 
Evelyn Karen... Third child and first daughter to 
Sarah Kate Stephenson 95 and James 
Robert Funk B.S.E. 95 on July 6, 2007. Named 
Caroline Sarah Funk...Second child and first daughter 
to Bart Gallagher Busby 96 and Kimberly 
Busby on Aug. 9, 2007. Named Claire Elizabeth... 
First children and twins to Ryan O’Shaughnessy 
96 and Emily O’Shaughnessy on July 25, 2007. 
Named Molly Caroline and Allison Paige... First 
child and daughter to Dina Greenberg Glasofer 
97 and Sidney Glasofer B.S.E. 97 on May 16, 
2007. Named Alexis Molly...Second son and first 
daughter to Kendra Walker Sirolly ’97 and 
David C. Sirolly 97 on Sept. 2, 2007. Named 
Caroline Joy and Brett William...First child and son 
to Jamieson A. Smith 97, J.D. 01 and Komal 
Baraz Smith "98 on Sept. 19, 2007. Named Jahan 
Kumar...First child and daughter to Lauren 
McLoughlin Gallagher 98 and Robert 

John Gallagher Jr. ’98, J.D. 04 on Aug. 31, 2007. 
Named Margaret Grace...First child and son to 
Komal Baraz Smith 98 and Jamieson A. 
Smith 797, J.D. ’01 on Sept. 19, 2007. Named 
Jahan Kumar...First children and twins to Darlene 
Aquino Sullivan '98 and Kevin Sullivan on 

July 18, 2007. Named Julian Pierce and Miranda 
Noelle...First child and son to Christopher W. 
Winland 98 and Lori Fixley Winland '99 on 
Aug. 22, 2007. Named Henry William Fixley 
Winland...First child and daughter to Ann Marie 


Fred 99 and John P. Fred ’00, J.D. 04 on 

Sept. 3, 2007. Named Juliana Marie...First child 

and daughter to Lindsay Hume Jordan 799 and 
John S. Jordan on June 24, 2007. Named Kealy Hume. 


2000s 


Jeffery R. Lam ’00 graduated cum laude from the 
University of Miami School of Law. He is an associ- 
ate at Butler Pappas Weihmuller Katz Craig in Miami, 
specializing in property coverage. 


Mark Boone '01 is a financial adviser in San Diego 
with Smith Barney. 


Lisa Breytspraak M.B.A. '04 heads the executive 
management team in the Denver office of Pariveda 
Solutions, a management and technology consulting 
firm based in Dallas. 


Phebe Sill Ko ’05 ran the Boston Marathon and 
qualified for the women’s 2008 Olympic marathon 
trials. She is one of 150 athletes who will compete for 
a spot on the U.S. Olympic team going to Beijing. She 
is a student at the Johns Hopkins School of Medicine. 


MARRIAGES: Carla Wray Yarger B.S.E. '00 to 
Scott Benigni on Sept. 8, 2007. Residence: Chicago... 
Jana Gasn ’01 to Kyle Thomas Beauchamp 
’02 on July 7, 2007. Residence: New York...Jeffery 
Fen-Te Kung B.S.E. ’01 to Karen Jones on July 1, 
2006. Residence: Charlotte...Kyle Thomas 
Beauchamp ’02 to Jana Gasn 01 on July 7, 
2007. Residence: New York...Gregory K. 
Fleizach B.S.E. ’05 to Marisa Quintessenza on 
Sept. 22, 2007. Residence: La Jolla, Calif....Sarah 
Eleanor Rock ’06 to James William O’Rourke on 
June 16, 2007. Residence: Chapel Hill. 


BIRTHS: First child and son to Elizabeth 
McClure Chen ’00 and Dennis Ray-Chuan 
Chen B.S.E. 02, M.E.M. ’03 on April 13, 2007. 
Named Ethan Matthew...First child and daughter to 
John P. Fred ’00, J.D. 04 and Ann Marie Fred 
99 on Sept. 3, 2007. Named Juliana Marie...First 
child and daughter to Elizabeth Lucas Fricklas 
‘01 and Ethan J. Fricklas B.S-E. ’01 on Feb. 13, 
2007. Named Elise Caroline...First child and son to 
Dennis Ray-Chuan Chen B.S.E. ’02, M.E.M. ’03 
and Elizabeth McClure Chen ’00 on April 13 
2007. Named Ethan Matthew...First child and 
daughter to Laura Edge Kottkamp M.B.A. ’03 


-and Nathan Kottkamp on April 30, 2007. Named 


Alice Taliaferro Lear.. 


First child and daughter to 


Robert John Gallagher Jr. 198, J.D. 04 and 
Lauren McLoughlin Gallagher '98 on Aug. 31, 
2007. Named Margaret Grace. 


Deaths 


Virginia Carpenter Church ’28 of Burlington, 


N.C., on June 19, 2007. She was a primary-school 
teacher and a member of Hopewell United Methodist 
Church in Boone, N.C. She is survived by two sisters. 


| Madge Sexton Long 732 of Durham, on May 20, 


| 


of Johnson City Alliance Church. 





2007. She was a retired traffic man: ager and a member 
She is survived 
by a son. 


| Roger G. Bates A.M. ’36, Ph.D. 37 of Gainesville, 
| Fla., on Aug. 20, 2007. He spent two years at Yale 


on postdoctoral work before moving to Washington 
to work as a physical chemist for the National Bureau 
of Standards. In 1969, he retired from the govern- 
ment and took a teaching position in the University 





John Hammer ’76 
and William Hammer 


B.S.E.’87, proudly 
biased publishers 


thick-skinned, half-blind, 

dimwitted but quick- 

tempered animal serves 

as their symbol. They 
thumb their nose at political cor- 
rectness and media objectivity. 
They run their business with the 
same laissez-faire attitude they 
espouse in their politics. Yet John 
and William Hammer have used 
such unconventional trappings to 
create successful media operations 
in two of North Carolina's three 
largest cities. 

The Rhinoceros Times, the free 
weekly newspaper the Hammer 
brothers run, is arguably one of the 
most popular publications in 
Greensboro. Independent market 
surveys place the paper's reader- 
ship on a par with—f not better 
than—the area’s daily newspapers 
among affluent adults. A younger 
sister paper they launched in Char- 
lotte isn’t as widely read but is 
steadily building its circulation. “We 
provide local coverage the daily 
newspapers overlook,’ says John. 
“People find our style of reporting 
and writing refreshing.” 

A philosophy major who“minored 
in Frisbee” at Duke, John (pictured 
above, right) worked as a reporter 
on and off for several years and put 


Che HR 


DSS Charge: 


out a newsletter for a Greensboro 
bar known as The Rhinoceros Club. 
By late 1991, he says, he had be- 
come so fed up the lack of local 
political coverage by Greensboro 
media that he started an alternative 
newspaper to focus on local govern- 
ment. He adopted the rhino name 
from the bar because he thought it 
would draw advertisers, but he 
says the bull-headed nature of the 
beast also reflected the attitude he 
wanted in the paper. “This is a mis- 
sion,’ he says. 

That mission includes taking a 
conservative slant on almost every 
story. A libertarian who once staged 
a write-in candidacy to become 
mayor of Greensboro, John says 
having reporters state their politics 
upfront is a more honest stance than 
mainstream media take. “We don't 
pretend we don't have a point of 
view and hide behind a statement 
that we're unbiased,” he says. 

William Hammer, who joined 
the paper in 1993 as publisher, says 
readers appreciate that honesty. “It 
isn't about whether they agree or 
disagree with our viewpoint,’ he 
says. They come to us because 
they know we present common- 
sense truth.’ 

While they preach common- 
sense in their reporting, there's 
often very little of it in the news- 
room. “To say we do things by the 
seat of our pants would be a com- 
pliment,’ says Scott Yost '82, who 
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has covered county government for 
The Rhino Times for five years. 
“We're like Rolling Stone in the 70s 
without the drugs.” A cat rules the 
roost in Greensboro most days, the 
paper prints its answering machine 
messages verbatim each week, and 
the Hammers once posted pictures 
of county commissioners on 
AmlHot.com to rate their appear- 
ance. “We do everything a lot dif- 
ferent than most papers, but it’s a 
business model that would benefit 
a lot of places,’ Yost says. 

The Greensboro edition routinely 
runs about 132 pages, and despite 
the local focus, the main problem 
from week to week, William says, is 
finding enough space to fit the 
reams of copy the staff produces. 

“We want to explain what's 
going on, so we give a lot of back- 
ground in stories,’ John adds, not- 
ing one reporter wrote a forty- 
two-part series on the local police 
department. 

Like most brothers, the 
Hammers say they don’t always get 
along but insist their fraternal 
bonds only help the newspaper. 
“We know each other well enough 
to know what we can and can't do,’ 
John says. William adds, “Business 
partnerships come and go, but 
family always has to come first.” 

—Matthew Burns 


Burns is a freelance writer based in 
Raleigh. 
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of Florida’s chemistry department, where he stayed 
until his retirement in 1979. He is survived by 
his daushter, May Bates Daw ’64; a sister; and 


ag laughter 


Samuel Goldstein '37 of Miami, on Sept. 12, 

{rer graduating from Duke, he served as an 

\ir Force captain in World War II. When he returned 
n service, he earned a law degree from the Uni- 


y of Miami. He is survived by his wife, Miriam. 


Doris Stine Smead 739 of Hagerstown, Md., on 
july 21, 2004. At Duke, she served in student govern- 
ment. She was a member of Zion United Church of 
Christ and a volunteer at the Washington County 
chapter of the American Red Cross. She is survived 
by a daughter, a son, two stepchildren, two grandchil- 
dren, and six step-grandchildren. 


Edward von Sothen Jr. B.S.M.E. °39 of Sarasota, 
Fla., on Sept. 14, 2007. He served as a commander 

in the Navy Reserve during World War IL and the 
Korean War. As a civil engineer, he worked on many 
projects, including the Polaris submarine missile sys- 
tem. He is survived by his wife, Dorothy; a son; two 
grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Dorothy Bailey Ahlers °40 of Chatham, N.J., on 
March 6, 2006. For 19 years, she ran a gift shop in 
Chatham. She was actively involved in the Garden 
Club, the Women’s Club, and Chatham’s Chamber 
of Commerce. She is survived by two sons, a sister, 
four grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Frances Borland Horack 740 of Charlotte, on 
Sept. 8, 2007. Active in the Charlotte community, 
she served as president of the Charlotte Memorial 
Hospital Auxiliary and the Trinity Presbyterian Women 
of the Church. She is survived by her husband, 
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Benjamin S. Horack "39, L.L.B. ’41; three sons; 
six grandchildren; and nine great-grandchildren. 


Dorothy King Isaly '40 of Alamo, Calif., on Sept. 
7, 2007. After beginning her career in bookkeeping, 
she advanced to auditor with the Marion County 
Bank and then Bank One. Survivors include three 
daughters, a sister, six grandchildren, and six great- 
grandchildren. 


Nora “Noni” Lunsford Voss 40 of Rapid City, 
S.D., on May 7, 2007. In 1968, she received a mas- 
ter’s degree in teaching from Augustana College. She 
is survived by a son, five grandchildren, and seven 
great-grandchildren. 


Carol McKinsey Ward ’40 of Detroit, on Jan. 15, 
2007. She earned a bachelor’s degree in 1972 from the 
University of Virginia. She is survived by two daugh- 
ters, two granddaughters, and a great-granddaughter. 


Carlton “Cot” Bost ’41 of Charlotte, on Aug. 19, 
2007. He founded and served as president of Building 
Specialty Distributors Inc. A member of Myers Park 
United Methodist Church since 1952, he served on 
the administration board and sang in the chancel 
choir. He is survived by his wife, Mickie; two sons; a 
daughter; three stepchildren; and five grandchildren. 
Robert D. Edwards 741 of Mount Gilead, N.C., 
on Sept. 7, 2007. He served in the Pacific as a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy during World War II. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mary; a daughter; a stepdaughter; a 
sister; a nephew, John Paul Edwards Jr. ’74; and 
three grandchildren. 


J. Claude Evans B.D. 41 of Asheville, N.C., on 
Sept. 7, 2007. He served several churches across 
South Carolina as a member of the state’s Methodist 
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Conference before becoming a Navy chaplain in the 
South Pacific during World War II. He edited the 
South Carolina Methodist Advocate from 1952 to 1957 
when he moved to Dallas and served as chaplain at 
Southern Methodist University. In 1982, he moved 
to Waynesville, N.C., where he worked as a family 
counselor and a columnist for the Waynesville Moun- 
taineer, before moving to Asheville in 2003. He is 
survived by his wife, Maxilla; a daughter, Sara Evan: 
66, A.M. '68; three sons; and two grandchildren. 


Shirley Smith Kelly '41 of Arlington, Va., on 
Sept. 4, 2007. During World War II, she was stationec 
with the Coast Guard in Norfolk, Va., and earned 
the rank of lieutenant. She and her husband co- 
owned two Exxon service stations for more than 30 
years. Survivors include two daughters; two cousins, 
Barbara S. “Bobbie” Field '45 and Murray F. 
Rose B.S.M.E. ’42; and a son-in-law, Phil N. Post 
B.S.C.E. ’68. 


Florence Rick Idler ’42 of Pittsburgh, on Sept. 14, 
2007. After graduating Phi Beta Kappa, she served as 
a volunteer for the Red Cross during World War II. 
For many years, she was a guidance counselor with 
the Upper St. Clair and Peters Township school dis- 
tricts. Survivors include a brother. 


Tress E. Pittenger Jr. 42 of Akron, Ohio, on 
Feb. 25, 2005. After serving as a first lieutenant in 
the Army during World War II, he received a law 
degree from Case Western Reserve University. He 
began work in private practice, but soon joined the 
legal department of General Tire & Rubber Co.; by 
his retirement in 1985, he had become vice president 
and chief legal counsel for GenCorp. He is survived 
by a son, two daughters, five grandchildren, and thre 
great-grandchildren. 








Sarah Crawford Towe Wood 742 of Roanoke 
Rapids, N.C., on Sept. 4, 2007. She served for 40 
years as an admissions interviewer for prospective 
Duke students and, in 2004, received the Charles A. 
Dukes Award for outstanding volunteer service. In 
Roanoke Rapids, she was a teacher for 28 years and a 
writer for the Daily Herald. She is survived by a 
daughter; a brother; a sister; three grandchildren; a 
nephew, Robert L. Williams °70, M.Ed. ’75; an 
aunt, Sara C. Elliott M.Div. ’87; and two cousins, 
Kenneth M. Towe 56 and Rolf H. Towe 59. 


Henry L. “Fes” Turlington 743 of Clinton, N.C., 
on July 22, 2007. During World War II, he served in 
the Army Air Forces. After the war, he co-owned 
Turlington Lumber Co. with his brother. He was 

also the founder and owner of Turlington Sporting 
Goods, a real-estate agent in Clinton, and a Sampson 
County industrial developer. In May 2007, he 
received the Founders Award for his contributions 

to Sampson County, having helped establish the 
county’s History Museum, Sports Club, and Sports 
Hall of Fame. He also served as chair of the Sampson 
County Democratic Party and served as campaign 
chair for several local, state, and national candidates. 
He is survived by his wife, Ann, and three sons, 
including Edwin Turlington ’79 and Kenneth 
Turlington '84. 


Clement S. Vaughan 743 of Phoenix, on March 
10, 2007. After serving in the Marines in World War 
II, he attended the College of William & Mary, 
where he received both a bachelor’s degree and law 
degree. Soon after, he was recalled to active military 
service in Korea as a Marine captain. He later worked 
for State Farm Insurance, eventually directing the 
company’s operations in Arizona, Nevada, and New 


Mexico. He is survived by two sons, a daughter, and 
five grandchildren. 


Elizabeth “Ebie” Lewis Beddall ’44 of 
Winston-Salem, on Aug. 16, 2007. After Duke, she 
worked for the war effort in Washington before 
becoming a pilot for Pan Am in the Latin American 
division. She is survived by a daughter, two sons, a 
sister, and a granddaughter. 


Shirley Reynolds Elliott 44 of Gallatin, Tenn., 
on Aug. 7, 2004. She worked at the Veterans Admin- 
istration Hospital in Nashville for 31 years. An active 
member of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, she also served as president of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy of Sumner County. 
She is survived by two sons; five daughters, including 
Katherine Elliott Gilson B.H.S. ’76; 15 grand- 


children; and five great-grandchildren. 


Calvin R. O’Kane 44, M.D. 48 of Sacramento, 
Calif., on Aug. 2, 2007. After becoming a surgeon, 
he served in the medical corps in Japan during the 
Korean War. He moved to California in 1956 and 
joined the staff at the Sacramento Army Depot, a 
communications and munitions base, before entering 
private practice two years later. He was appointed 
to several positions at Mercy General Hospital and 
was a member of the executive committee of its 
governing board. He then joined Sutter Memorial 
Hospital, where he was chief of staff. In 1990, he 
participated in two firsts for Sacramento: the first 
successful heart transplant and the first use of a pig’s 
valve for a human heart valve replacement. He 
retired in 1997. He is survived by his wife, Judy; a 
son; two daughters; a stepson; five grandchildren; 
and two great-grandchildren. 


Karl P. Shuart Jr. 44 of Flower Mound, Texas, o1 
April 4, 2005. He owned and operated an advertising 
business. He is survived by three sons, a daughter, two 
stepsons, a brother, six grandchildren, two step- 
grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 
Frances Styron Adams B.S.N. 45 of Phoenix, 
on July 25, 2007. She is survived by four children, 
four grandchildren, and a brother. 


Warren H. Onken °45 of Mount Sterling, Ky., on 
Sept. 17, 2007. He served on the board of directors 
for many organizations, including the Boy Scouts 
of America, Habitat f aanity in New York, 
and Mary Chiles Hospital, now St. Joseph Mount 
Sterling. He is survived by his wife, Marjorie; a son; 
and a daughter. 


Richard C. Van Etten 45 of Dallas, Pa., on Aug. 
30, 2007. He left Duke early to serve with the Army’s 
counterintelligence corps during World War II. 

He finished his degree in business at Harper College 
(now the State University of New York at Bingham- 
ton) and began his sales career at the Crowley Milk 
Co. Later, he worked for National Cash Register 
Corp., where he stayed until his retirement. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, June Foster Van Etten ’45; 
three sons; two daughters; a sister; 18 grandchildren; 
and 17 great-grandchildren. 


John S. Williamson ’45 of Hamlet, N.C., on Feb. 
12, 2007. He also attended Wake Forest University 
and UNC-CH. He served in the military V-12 pro- 
gram. He is survived by his wife, Betty; four children; 
a brother; and 10 grandchildren. 

Thomas Ray Broadbent M.D. ’46 of Salt Lake 


City, on Aug. 12, 2007. He earned his undergraduate 
degree from Brigham Young University. He became 
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And Make a Difference! 


Carol Woods’ residents have been making a 
difference all of their lives, and they’re not about to 
stop any time soon. 

In fact, people choose to live at Carol Woods 
because it gives them the independence and time 
they want for the things that matter... both to them 
and the community of Chapel Hill. On any given 
day you'll find Carol Woods’ residents doing 
everything from preserving a wildlife habitat to 
tutoring a child. 

Find out more about Carol Woods living. Call 800- 
518-9333 with questions or to schedule a visit! 
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one of the first surgeons trained at Duke in the 
emerging field of plastic and reconstructive surgery. 
After building a successful practice in Salt Lake City 
he became the secretary general and then president 
of the American Society of Plastic and Reconstructive 
Surgery. He also served on the executive committee 
of the International Congress of Plastic Surgery for 
10 years. He is survived by his wife, Edith; a son; 
three daughters; two sisters; and 12 grandchildren. 


Sarah “Lucy” Proctor Aycock B.S.N. ’47 of 
Tallahassee, Fla., on Aug, 23, 2007. She worked in 
newborn nurseries in various hospitals in North 
Carolina, Louisiana, Texas, lowa, and Florida. She is 
survived by three daughters, a brother, four grand- 
children, and seven great-grandchildren. 


John Pinkston Bennett Jr. '47 of Lufkin, 
Texas, on July 10, 2007. He entered the Navy in 
1943, earning the rank of lieutenant junior grade. 
He is survived by his wife, Fran; six children; a sister 
nine grandchildren; and two great-granddaughters. 


Paul M. Carruthers '47 of Greenville, S.C., on 
July 31, 2007. He received a master’s degree from 
the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 

in 1948 and aJ.D. from UNC-CH in 1954. He 

was a captain in the Army Air Corps during World 
War II. He served as executive legal counsel for 
several companies, including R.J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co. He is survived by a son, a daughter, and a grand- 
daughter. 


George E. Failing A.M. ’47 of Easley, N.C., on 
Feb. 26, 2007. He was a pastor at five churches, a col 
lege professor, the general editor of The Wesleyan 
Methodist and The Wesleyan Advocate, and president 
of the Evangelical Press Association. He had been 
listed in Who’s Who in America since 1985. He is sur- 
vived by a son, two daughters, eight grandchildren, 
and six great-grandchildren. 


Leon C. Griffeth ’47 of Durham, on Aug. 3, 2007. 
At Duke, he was a member of Delta Tau Delta frater- 
nity and lettered in baseball. He is survived by his 
wife, Catherine. 


Charles M. “Bud” Cormack Jr. 48 of Columbia, 
Md., on June 9, 2005. At Duke, he was a member of 
Phi Kappa Sigma fraternity and the chapel choir. He 
is survived by his wife, Josephine; a son; two daugh- 
ters; two stepdaughters; a brother; three grandchil- 
dren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Frank E. Sutherland ’48 of Huntsville, Ala., on 
Aug. 5, 2007. A lieutenant colonel in the Army, he 
served as a paratrooper with the 101st Airborne dur- 
ing both World War II and the Korean War. He 
worked at Teledyne Brown Engineering Inc. for 25 
years as a security manager. He is survived by two 
sons, a grandson, a granddaughter, and a sister. 


Richard D. Davis 49 of Ocoee, Fla., on Sept. 4, 
2007. Before attending Duke, he served in the Air 
Force, flying the Hump in the China-Burma-India 
theater of World War II. In 1975, he moved to 
Florida and took a position as Orange County 
auditor. He worked for GE Outdoor Lighting Systems 
in North Carolina and Florida for 20 years until 
retiring. He is survived by his wife, Cleone; five 
daughters; five grandsons; five granddaughters; and 
two great-grandchildren. 


Harold W. Schnaper M.D. ’49 of Birmingham, 
Ala., on June 25, 2007. Before coming to Duke, he 
earned a bachelor’s degree from Harvard. He is sur- 
vived by a son, three daughters, 10 grandchildren, 
and one great-grandchild. 


Clarence Michael Kennerly B.S.E.E. ’50 of 
Fishers, Ind., on May 22, 2007. He served in the 


Coast Guard during World War II and later worked 
as an electrical engineer for Virginia Electric & 
Power Co. He is survived by his wife, Juanita; a son, 
Michael D. Kennerly '70; two granddaughters; 
and a great-grandson. 


John D. Montgomery ’50 of Jacksonville, Fla., 
on July 18, 2007. After serving in the Army, he 
joined the FBI, where he rose to the position of 
administrative assistant to the director. In 1963, he 
joined Southern Bell as state security chief and was 
eventually named district manager for south Jackson- 
ville. He formed Executive Sports Inc. in 1971 and 
became an international expert on managing golf 
tournaments. He is survived by his wife, Nancy; two 
sons; a daughter; a stepson; 11 grandchildren; and 
five great-grandchildren. 


Albert Schrader M.Div. ’50 of Richmond, Va., on 
July 24, 2007. He served as pastor to churches through- 
out the Virginia United Methodist Conference dur- 
ing most of his career. He also served as a Navy chap- 
lain in Great Lakes, IIl., and Kubasaki, Okinawa, from 
1957 to 1960, and with the Marine Corps Reserves in 
Lynchburg, Va., from 1962 to 1968. He is survived by 
a son, a daughter, and two sisters. 


Leslie Ontrich Andersen 51 of Silver Spring, 
Md., on Aug. 30, 2007. She spent more than 10 years 
as a mortgage services representative with Equitable 
Savings and Loan Association and then with 
Citizens Savings and Loan. She also volunteered in 
the Clinton White House mailroom, processing let- 
ters sent from children. She is survived by three sons, 
a daughter, two sisters, and two grandsons. 


William J. Armour ’51 of Fort Worth, Texas, on 
May 5, 2007. 


H. Fred Davis B.D. ’51 of Lumberton, N.C., on 
Aug. 23, 2007. He held additional degrees from 
Louisburg and Wofford colleges. In the Army, he 
served in the infantry and as a chaplain, retiring with 
the rank of lieutenant colonel. He served as a United 
Methodist minister in churches throughout North 
Carolina. He is survived by three children and four 
grandchildren. 


Richard L. Farquhar ’52 of Santa Fe, N.M., on 
Jan. 30, 2007. After graduating from Duke, he served 
for three years on the aircraft carrier USS Saipan dur- 
ing the Korean War. He returned to Duke on a Navy 
scholarship for his internship and residency in oral 
and maxillofacial surgery. He was the first oral sur- 
geon to set up a practice in northern New Mexico, 
and the only dentist to serve as chief of the medical- 
dental hospital staff at St. Vincent Hospital. After 37 
years of private practice, he retired in 2001. Survivors 
include his wife, Jennie; four sons; two daughters; two 
grandsons; and a niece, Sandra Farquhar Davis 
B.S.N. 76. 


Joe J. Hail Jr. B.S.E.E. 52 of Longview, Wash., 

on Aug. 13, 2007. He graduated Phi Beta Kappa. 
Following his service in the Navy Reserve, where he 
earned the rank of lieutenant junior grade, he worked 
for Reynolds Metal Co. He retired in 1992. An avid 
sailor, he was a past commodore with the Longview 
Yacht Club. He is survived by his wife, Carolyn; two 
sons; a daughter; and seven grandchildren. 


Helene Hrubes M.Ed. ’52 of Cleveland, on 

Aug. 23, 2007. At Duke, she was a member of the 
National Honor Society and Phi Beta Kappa. For 41 
years, she taught business classes in the Cleveland 
school district. She is survived by two nephews. 


John Michael Speca LL.M. ’52 of Kansas City, 
Kan., on Sept. 10, 2007. He received both a bache- 
lor’s and a J.D. degree from Notre Dame University 





and practiced for five years before joining the law- 
school faculty of the University of Kansas City. 

He remained on the faculty from 1947 to 1985 as a 
professor, associate dean, and acting dean before his 
retirement. He co-authored West’s Federal Practice 
Manual, chaired the advisory commission to the fam- 
ily-law journal, and was the reporter to the Missouri 
Supreme Court committee on juvenile rules. He is 
survived by a sister and a brother. 


James H. “Swede” Swensen M.E.’52 of 
Dowling Park, Fla., on Sept. 1, 2007. He served as a 
Navy corpsman attached to the Marine Corps in the 
Pacific during World War II. After leaving the mili- 
tary, he worked in the furniture industry until his 
retirement from Korn Industries. He is survived by 
his wife, Jean Muldrow Swensen R.N.’51; a 
son; two daughters; a brother; and six grandchildren. 


George C. Fox Jr. ’53 of Broomall, Pa., on May 
30, 2006. At Duke, he was a member of Kappa Sigma 
fraternity. He is survived by his wife, Jane; a daugh- 
ter; ason; a brother; a sister; and four granddaughters. 


Thomas Stewart III 53 of Bridgeport, Conn., 

on Oct. 1, 2005. A lifelong musician, he played trum- 
pet with the Duke Ambassadors band and worked as 
an artist and arranger in New York music studios. 

He led the Tom Stewart Quartet in the road tour of 
A Thurber Carnival. He is survived by his wife, Lois, 
and a sister. 


Donald Lawson 754 of San Francisco, on Aug. 26, 
2007. He worked as a business analyst for 35 years for 
Dun & Bradstreet Inc. in Miami and Honolulu before 
settling in San Francisco. He is survived by his wife, 

Linda; two daughters; a son; and two granddaughters. 


Gordon Q. Freeman A.M. 755 of Charlotte, on 


Aug. 17 She received her Ph.D. from the 
University of New Mexico. For many years, she 
taught English at Myers Park High School and took 
part in the adult continuing-education program at 
Queens College, both in Charlotte. She was presi- 
dent of the Freedom Park Neighborhood Associa- 
tion. She is survived by a brother and two nieces. 


Jewell Wood Loring ’56 of York, S.C., on 

Aug. 25, 2007 

and then worked in advertising. She is survived by a 

brother, Charles K. 
ildren. 
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Josephine Fishel Milburn Ph.D. 56 of 
Hanover, N.H., on Sept. 8, 2007. She received a 
B.A. from UNC-CH and an M.A. from Louisiana 
State University. After graduating from Duke, she 
spent a year on a Fulbright grant in Wellington, 
New Zealand. She traveled often for her research and 
spent time in England, Australia, Germany, Africa, 
and Indonesia. She rose to full professor of political 
science at the University of Rhode Island and pub- 
lished several books. She is survived by her husband, 
Ronald M. Milburn Ph.D. 54; a daughter; a son; 
and five grandchildren. 


Lewis R. Sherard B.D. ’56 of Greenwood, S.C., 
on Sept. 3, 2007. He also held degrees from Erskine 
and Wofford colleges. He served as minister to many 
United Methodist churches in South Carolina for 41 
years. In 1998, he was named pastor emeritus of 
Mathews United Methodist Church in Greenwood. 
He is survived by his wife, Georgia; a son; two daugh- 
ters; and six grandchildren. 


George Youngblood A.M. 56, Ph.D. 57 of Houston, 
on Aug. 16, 2007. After high school, he served in the 


Experience all the pleasures of our gracious Inn. Shady pine-scented 


fairways...a sparkling pool...elegant guest rooms and four-diamond 


dining. A warm welcome’s waiting for our friends from Duke. 


Luxurious rooms & suites * Restaurants & golf-view dining terrace 
Pool, sundeck & fitness center * Top-ranked golf * Executive Conference Center 


Washington Duke 
Inn & Golf Club 


3001 CAMERON BOULEVARD, DURHAM, NC 27705 
800.443.3853 919.490.0999 WASHINGTONDUKEINN.COM 
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Giving up housework and chores... 
eating gourmet meals cooked by 
someone else...taking classes with 
no grades...actually enjoying 
exercise...making sure our 
retirement years are truly fabulous! 


SY OREST 


A Premiere Lifecare Community Since 1992 
2701 Pickett Road, Durham, NC 27705 


800.474.0258 919.490.8000 
www.forestduke.org 


Elimaberhiallnedice 


OO Sderae with real estate buyers and sellers 
in Durham, Chapel Hill, and Raleigh 


North Carolina: our team of experienced 


real estate professionals are well versed in a 
variety of home prices, floor plans, homes 
styles, and neighborhoods and can help you 


achieve your real estate goals. 


To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
http://www.elizabethallardice.com 





Or call me at REMIX Capital Realty 
800-828-8108, ext. 243 
E-mail: eallardice@remax.net 


Each office is individualy owned and operated. 
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} in War and was stationed at an Army base in 
xk. He earned a bachelor’s degree from Clemson 
( \fter graduating from Duke, he worked with 
il Co. until his retirement in 1994. He began 
career as a historical fiction writer and, in 


06, published his memoir, | Must Remember This 
He is survived by his wife, Patricia; four children; five 
grandchildren; four brothers; and two sisters. 


Alexander Gow III '58 of Harrisburg, N.C., 

on Sept. 9, 2007. He earned a master’s degree at 
UNC-CH before serving in Germany for three years 
with the Army. He joined the staff at Central 
Piedmont Community ¢ ollege, where he spent 

30 years as an academic and curriculum counselor. 
He is survived by his wife, Eleanor; two daughters; 
two stepchildren, including Elizabeth Gray 
Foley '92; a sister; two grandchildren; and three 


step-granddaughters. 


James O. Redding 59, M.D. ’63 of Boyds, Md., 
on Aug. 29, 2007. A Phi Beta Kappa graduate, he 
completed his internship at Cincinnati General 
Hospital. He moved to Oklahoma City in 1964 
and completed his residency in psychiatry at the 
Veterans Affairs Hospital and the University of 
Oklahoma Medical Center. A captain in the Air 
Force, he was honorably discharged in 1969. He 
practiced psychiatry at Chestnut Lodge Hospital in 
Rockville, Md., until 1998, when he entered private 
practice. He is survived by his wife, Marcella; two 
sons; and a sister. 


Diana Gauld Cockcroft ’60 of Houston on 
Dec. 29, 2006. She was a member of Delta Gamma 
sorority and graduated with a major in French. 

She is survived by a daughter; a son, Mark B. 
Cockcroft ’88; a brother, Edwin S. Gauld ’58: 
a sister-in-law, Katherine Wood Gauld ‘61; 
two nieces, Trina Gauld Torgelson ’85 and 
Christine Gauld Botvinick '93; and a nephew, 
Edwin Gauld Jr. ’88. 


William E. Nickle ’62 of Rehoboth Beach, Del., 
on July 25, 2007. A dancer, he choreographed many 
major theatrical productions while at Duke. After 
medical problems forced him to stop dancing, he 
became a Big Brother to HIV/AIDS victims. He is 
survived by his partner, Sean Quigley; two brothers; 
and his adopted family, David and Helen Rogers, 
their son, and three daughters. 


Page Best ’64 of Brevard, N.C., on Aug. 26, 2007 
He served in the Navy during the Vietnam War. He 
is survived by his wife, Elizabeth; a daughter; a son; a 
brother; and three grandchildren. 


Judith Hamel Oldham ’64 of Washington, on 


June 2, 2007. After leaving Duke, she received a B.A. 


from the University of Michigan. She worked as a 
librarian for the Denver Public Library and as a 
researcher at the Denver Research Institute. She was 
the head of the speakers bureau for Senator George 
S. McGovern’s 1972 presidential campaign. In 1981, 
she graduated from Georgetown University Law 
Center and joined the firm Collier Shannon. In 
1989, she was named partner and later became 

the first woman to serve on the firm’s executive com- 
mittee. She retired in 2006. She is survived by her 
husband, Alan Kriegel; two children; her father; and 
four grandchildren. 


John E. Payne ’64 of Houston, N.C., on Sept. 10, 
2007. He served in the Air Force. After leaving the 
military, he worked for Sea-Land Service in 
Louisiana for 25 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Virginia; a son; a sister; and two grandsons. 


Patricia Hughes Brennan ’65 of Los Angeles on 
July 29, 2007. After graduation, she went on to 


receive an M.B.A. from the University of Pittsburgh 
in 1966 and a Ph.D. from the University of British 
Columbia in 1984. She taught at both the Universit 
of Southern California and UCLA, where she served 
as a member of the first faculty executive committee, 
chair of the accounting area, and vice chair of the 
faculty. She retired from UCLA as professor emerita 
in 2005. She is survived by her husband, Michael; a 
daughter; and two sons, including James Brennar 
Agarwal B.S.E. ’92. 


Janet Lee Holt ’68 of Davie, Fla., on Aug. 12, 
2007. She earned an M.B.A in accounting from 
Florida Atlantic University and worked as a certified 
public accountant in Washington, D.C., New York, 
Ohio, and Florida. She is survived by her husband, 
Jim Schwank. 


Sydney “Hugh” High A.M. ’70, Ph.D. ’72 of 
Charlottesville, Va., on July 19, 2007. He earned 
degrees from Texas Christian University, UNC-CH, 
and Wake Forest University. A professor of econom- 
ics, law, and finance, he taught at Wake Forest, 
Massey University in New Zealand, and the Univer- 
sities of Witwatersrand and Cape Town in South 
Africa. During the late 1980s, he was the director of 
the New Zealand Centre for Independent Studies. 
He is survived by his wife, Jane; a daughter; a son; a 
sister; two brothers; and a grandson. 


Frank H. Armstrong Ph.D. ’71 of Albany, Ga., 
on Oct. 1, 2007. He joined the Army in 1939 and 
spent 28 years in the military, rising to lieutenant 
colonel. He fought in the European Theater during 
World War II and received two awards for heroism 
and four campaign medals. He earned an award for 
heroism, six combat campaign medals, and the 
Presidential Unit Citation for his service during the 
Korean War. After retiring from the Army, he earned 
a doctorate in forestry from Duke. He then spent 25 
years as a forestry professor at the University of 
Vermont and a decade as a writer and the owner of a 
company that sold books to veterans. He is survived 
by two daughters; a brother; four grandchildren; and 
two step-grandchildren. 


William L. Parry ’72 of Raleigh, on Aug. 5, 

2007. After graduating cum laude from Duke, he 
attended the University of Pittsburgh, earning a 
Ph.D. in 1976. He worked for most of his life in 

the insurance industry and, more recently, in infor- 
mation technology. He is survived by a daughter, 
Emily Erin Peterson Robinson '00; his mother; 
and two brothers. 


Edmund V. Crean Ph.D. ’76 of Middleboro, Mass., or 
June 2, 2007. He is survived by his wife, Debra Ingalls; 
a daughter; a brother; three sisters; and a grandson. 


Craig Staples ’83 of Oklahoma City, on Aug. 18, 
2007. He worked with gymnasts at SCATS Athletic 
Training Center in Huntington Beach, Calif., and at 
Mat Trotters Gym in Oklahoma City. He was a pub- 
lished author. He is survived by his wife, his father, 
two sisters, and a brother. 


Tricia Bohnenberger Valles J.D. 98 of Tampa, 
Fla., on Sept. 5, 2007. Before coming to Duke, she 
earned a bachelor’s degree from Binghamton Uni- 
versity. She was a partner in the law firm of Morgan, 
Lamb, Goldman and Valles, in Tampa. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Raul Valles Jr. J.D. 98; her 
parents; a sister; a brother; and her grandparents. 


Botany Professor Emeritus Hellmers 
Henry Hellmers died June 4, 2007, in Steamboat 
Springs, Colo. He was 91. 

At Penn State College, he was the first graduate 
student in the forestry department, earning his B.S. 
in 1937 and MSS. in 1939. After working with the 





Forest Service, he attended the University of 
California-Berkeley in 1941. During World War II, 
he served in the Navy as an air combat intelligence 
officer on ships in the South Pacific and Atlantic. 
After the war, he remained active in the Reserves 
and eventually retired as a commander. 

In 1950, he continued his studies and received his 
Ph.D. from U.C.-Berkeley in plant physiology. He 
worked at the Forest Experiment Station at the 
California Institute of Technology and taught forestry 
classes at Pasadena City College. 

He retired from the Forest Service in 1965 and 
accepted a professorship at Duke, where he built and 
designed the Phytotron, a laboratory with controlled 
environment chambers and greenhouses for research 
into plant physiology. He taught courses in both the 
forestry school and botany department until his 
retirement in 1983. 

He is survived by his wife, Lou Ann; two daugh- 
ters; three granddaughters; and a great-granddaughter. 
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History Professor TePaske 

John Jay TePaske A.M. ’53, Ph.D. 59 of Durham 
died December 1, 2007, at the age of 77. He 
graduated Phi Beta Kappa from Duke and served in 
the Army. 

A member of Duke’s history department since 1967, 
he was a leading scholar in the history of Spanish 
colonial America. He published 15 books, most 
notably, his 1982 co-written book, The Royal Treasuries 
of the Spanish Empire in America. In 2005, he received 
a Mellon Foundation grant to continue his research 
in Spain. Among his numerous distinctions were 
fellowships from the John Simon Guggenheim 
Foundation and the National Humanities Center, 
as well as election to vice president of the Pri fes- 
sional Division of the American Historical Associa- 
tion. He was also listed in Who’s Who in America, 
1996. Survivors include his wife, Neomi L. 
TePaske M.Ed. ’72; two daughters; a brother; 
and three grandchildren. 


FOR SALE 





Paris, SW France, Provence: Comfortable apart- 
ments, homes, chateaux. FHR@earthlink.net. 


(503) 219-9190. www.FrenchHomeRentals.com. 


Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Marvelous 
beamed ceilings. Antiques. Walk to Spanish Steps, 
Trevi Fountain. (609) 683-3813. jetas5@comeast.net. 


Edisto Island, S.C.: Fantastic beachfront house 
sleeping 12. Great spring/fall rates. Near Charleston. 
(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


France: Provengal Farmhouse. Stunning ances- 
tral home. Magnificent mountain views. Fields of 
lavender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, gardens, 
pool. Modern kitchen and baths. (609) 924-7520. 


gam 1@comcast.net. 


Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweeping 
views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. Antiques. 
Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. (609) 683-3813. 


jetas5@comcast.net. 


St. Maarten: Enjoy beaches, shopping, dining 
in the “Culinary Capitol of the Caribbean.” 
Family home, 1-4 bedrooms, view of St. Barth’s. 
See photos, rates: www.villaplateau.com. 
Mention Duke for discount. 


Paris, Elegant Left Bank Apartment: Sixth 
Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, 
and Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 


(609) 924-7520. gam1@comeast.net. 
Melbourne Beach, Fla: 2 bed, 2.5 bath. Corner 


townhome with private patio and garage across 
street from Park/Beach. Minutes to Orlando 
theme parks. Below assessed value. $179,900. 
Contact Elizabeth: 1-877-273-7007 or kamout- 


sas@msn.com. 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch is less 
expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 


(919) 929-3194. elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


Durham: Coming back to Duke? Why stay ina 

hotel? Try Duke Tower Condominiums, only three 
blocks from East Campus on Trinity Avenue. Fully- 
furnished and completely equipped. Pool, gardens, 
cable TV/HBO, WiFi, bicycle rental. The place for 
Duke alumni and guests. Nightly rentals from $80. 
All major credit cards accepted. www.Duke Tower.com. 


General Manager: Lee Richardson, T ’76. 


Premier used and rare book business in Western 
North Carolina. (828) 327-2491. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
GLOBAL CAREER COACH: 


Gain maximum value planning your next move— 
Work with us, make better decisions. 

Past MBA Director, Trinity College Dublin; 
20+yrs Fortune 500 leadership experience; 
International Coach Federation 
Karen Frisch Finigan, Principal Duke ’75 Trinity 
www.successfuloutcomecoaching.com 


(609) 235-5847 





UpscaleMatch.com—For people who enjoy the 
finer things in life. 


Forensic CPA, Over 25 Years Experience, 
Duke Alum, Available for Special Projects-Assisting 
Hi-Net Worth Individuals, (561) 483-8686 


Aspen: Developers! Controlling interest 9 condo 
complex, ski-in, core, zoned lodging. (504) 319-4951, 
davidbspencer@bellsouth.net 


Dawn’s Travel Experts, Inc. 

e We Are The Luxury World Cruise Experts ¢ 
e Personalized First Class Deluxe Vacations 
© Owned By Duke Alum! 30 years’ experience @ 
e Boca Raton, Florida ¢ (800)645-7905 e 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Get in touch with 100,000+ potential buyers, 
renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 


Rates: $3.00 per word, minimum $30. Fee applies to 
special typeface treatment (bold, larger font size, etc.) 
or adding an electronically submitted logo or art. 


Requirements: All copy must be printed or typed, 
or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. Please specify 
section (FOR SALE, etc.) and issues in which ad 
should appear. 


All ads must be prepaid: Send check to 
Duke Magazine Classifieds, Box 90572, Durham, 
NC 27708-0572. We accept Visa, MasterCard, 





Professor Emeritus Lerner 


Professor Emeritus Warren Lerner of Durham died 
Decem 007, at the age of 78. 

He a dedicated member of the history depart- 
ment for 45 years, serving as its chair from 1985 to 
1990. His knowledge of the history of socialism and 
communism, particularly of Russia and Eastern 


Europe, and of the ethnic relations in those areas 
drew hundreds of 
In additioi 1 


tudents to his classes. 

work in the history department, 
he served as a member of 1 
the Center for Slavic, ! 
Studies. Among his n blications are A Student’s 
Guide to a History of Civilization (1968); Karl Radek: 
[he Last Internationalist (1970); and A History of 
Socialism and Communism in Modern Times: Theorists, 
Activists, and Humanists (1982) 

Survivors include his wife, Francine; a son, 
Danie! Lerner 92; two daughters; two brothers; 
and four grandchildren. 


1e policy committee of 
in, and East European 


and American Express. No orders taken over the 
phone, except by fax. Be sure to include credit- 
card number, expiration date, name, address, 
and phone. Fax: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: 
dukemag@duke.edu. 


Deadlines: January-February issue: November 1, 
mails in mid-January; March-April issue: January 3, 
mails in mid-March; May-June issue: March 3, 
mails in mid-May; July-August issue, May 1, 

mails in mid-July; September-October issue: July 1, 
mails in mid-September; November- December 
issue, September |, mails in mid-November. 
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Under the G: rgoyle 


he Global Water Crisis 
By MIGUEL A. MEDINA JR. 


his is a time of exceptional, and possi- 

bly historic, drought conditions in 

North Carolina and the rest of the 

Southeast. In the fall, North Caro- 
lina’s governor asked citizens to reduce their 
water use by 30 percent through actions such 
as taking shorter showers and turning off 
lawn sprinkler systems until there’s enough 
rainfall to refill depleted reservoirs. 

This presumably temporary local “crisis” 
gives Americans a virtually painless taste of 
what billions of people around the globe en- 
dure every day. More than 2.4 billion peo- 
ple lack access to sanitation; more than 1.2 
billion are without potable water. Under 
even the most optimistic scenario, the sani- 
tation deficit could be reduced to 1.9 billion 
by the year 2015. 

In January the UN Secretary General told 
delegates at the World Economic Forum in 
Davos, Switzerland, that “time is running 
out, water is running out.” As we become a 
thirsty world, he said, many more water- 
driven conflicts “lie just over the horizon.” 

This past year, I led a team of five regional 
water experts in a thorough evaluation of 
UNESCO's World Water Assessment Pro- 
gram (WWAP), which aims to improve the 
management of the world’s water resources 
through an ongoing assessment process 
conducted by representatives from twenty- 
four UN agencies. We found that two rela- 
tively recent developments have begun to 
strain our global water resources: world pop- 
ulation growth and the contamination of 
the water we use and then return to the 
hydrologic cycle, which includes the atmos- 
phere, soil, groundwater, and the oceans. 

The total amount of water within the 
world’s hydrologic cycle is relatively con- 
stant, though its distribution varies marked- 
ly depending on time and place. Natural dis- 
tribution via rivers, the atmosphere, subsur- 
face reservoirs, lakes, and oceans does not 
respect political boundaries, and air and wa- 
ter pollution result in poorer water quality 
and concomitantly higher costs to treat it. 
Thus, transboundary waters, both surface 
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and ground, involve techni- 
cal, cultural, legal, economic, 
military, social, and political 
dimensions that are linked by 
the hydrologic cycle. 

The La Plata River Basin 
(3.1 million square kilome- 
ters) in South America, for 
example, collects water from 
rivers in five different countries, flows past 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, and Montevideo, 
Uruguay, and then discharges into the 
Atlantic Ocean. Beneath this river basin is 
the Guaranf Aquifer. One of the world’s 
largest subsurface freshwater reserves, it Cov- 
ers about 1.2 million square kilometers and is 
deep enough to supply 300 liters of water 
per day per capita to 360 million people. 
Yet, it is being threatened by man-made con- 
taminants. 

Many technological solutions are possi- 
ble, such as affordable desalination, under- 
ground storage, and controlled irrigation. 
Finding solutions in governance, in mana- 
gerial infrastructure, and in capacity-build- 
ing (both physical and human) is more 
challenging. 

Although most water-quantity indicators 
(among them, precipitation, total renew- 
able water resources, and overlap in surface 
and ground water) are not controversial, 
indicators of water quality are highly politi- 
cally sensitive. In addition, solutions to wa- 
ter-quality problems are not universally ap- 
plicable owing to factors such as highly 
variable land use, vegetation and ground 
cover, hydrogeologic factors, and the nature 
of the domestic, industrial, and agricultural 
practices that generate waste products, re- 
gion to region and country to country. Re- 
fining the water-quality indicators we have 
and developing new ones is, then, another 
major challenge. 

WWAP case studies around the world have 
been successful in influencing government 
agencies responsible for water management 
to organize their data-collection and reporting 
efforts more efficiently. Achieving greater 
participation of developing countries in these 
activities is another matter. As part of last 
year’s evaluation, we visited river-basin agen- 





cies in Argentina, Austria, Chi- 
na, France, Japan, Mongolia 
Namibia, Sri Lanka, and Ugan- 
da. We reviewed scores of doc: 
uments, interviewed seventy. 
three water professionals, anc 
recommended that UNESCC 
strengthen the scientific un- 
derpinning of WWAP, increase 
its cost-effectiveness, implement a peer-re: 
view process, add climate-change indica. 
tors, and focus on the most relevant topic: 
to be included in its World Water Devel. 
opment Reports, which are issued every 
three years. 

Our dependence on foreign oil has helpec 
shape our foreign policy, and our lifestyle 
The price of a barrel of crude oil was $90 ir 
early December 2007, translating into slight- 
ly more than $2 a gallon for crude and $3 < 
gallon for refined gasoline. By comparison 
the average price of tap water in the U.S. i: 
$ 0.01 a gallon, which does not encourage 
conservation, nor efficient management o! 
a natural resource essential for life. 

Like oil, water is beginning to have for- 
eign-policy implications. Israel has negoti- 
ated water-sharing agreements with Jordan 
and the Palestinians, avoiding potential con- 
flict by maximizing the potential for coop- 
eration. But Turkey is building dams on the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers that will reduce 
flows downstream into Syria and Iraq. The 
population of the countries in the Arabian 
peninsula is expected to double in fifty years 
(to 600 million), and only through desali- 
nation will the fresh-water resource increase. 

In 2002, the UN identified 263 trans- 
boundary river basins and approximately 
200 treaties signed among the nations shar- 
ing the water resource. Seven disputes over 
water that crosses political boundaries have 
involved violence. Along with historical 
factors like ethnic tensions, economic rival- 
ries, and imperial ambitions, there’s a strong 
likelihood that the competition for water 
will exacerbate regional tensions and even 
contribute to future global conflict. 


Medina is professor of civil and environmental 
engineering. 
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Reunions 


2008 


Api! 1 =doyeZ00 
Recapture the fun, the friendships, 
and the magic of your Duke experience. 


Reunions Weekend features Duke Arts and Academics, beginning 
with Spotlight Speakers on Friday: Timothy Tyson Ph.D. ’94, visit- 
ing professor in the Divinity School and author of Blood Done Sign My 
Name; and law professor James Coleman in conversation with new 
law school dean David Levi. Look for Saturday sessions on election- 
year politics, water and the environment, a possible fifth dimension in 
space—plus music, dance, and art from students, faculty, and alumni. 





Reunions begin online at www.dukereunions.com 
Click on your class year for lodging and travel information, schedule of 
events, to see who’s coming, and to sign up for the weekend's activities. 
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Come to an all-day, on-campus conference for parents and children with college in their futures. 


Hear a panel of admissions experts discuss: searching for the right school @ setting a timetable 
- ® the applications process @® essays and interviews 
® financial aid ® testing 


Learn from current students, review and evaluate sample 


applications, and find answers to all your questions. 


For alumni with children entering the 10th, 11th, and 12th grades. 
Space is limited 
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Charlie T’53 and Brownie Smith have 
been married for 50 years. He is retired 
from the insurance industry, and she 

is a retired schoolteacher. They have 
lived in Durham since 1962, and they 
attend virtually all men’s basketball 
relaTo Mi cereyiele] | Meelis 


Charlie attended Duke on a football 
scholarship, playing halfback for 
Wallace Wade and then Bill Murray. 
“| couldn’t have come to Duke without 
that scholarship,” he said. “That's 
part of why it’s so important to us to 
give back,” Brownie added. 


“And I’ve always felt that much of what 
| was able to accomplish in my life was 

a result of relationships | formed at Duke, 
Charlie said. “The university enabled 
us to have a better life.” 


u 


He and Brownie included Duke in their 
estate plans, and in 2005, they set 
up a charitable gift annuity as well. 
The annuity provides them with a fixed 
income for the duration of both of 
their lives, and ultimately, the assets will 
oXeRS Hols CoM DIU] CoM OMIU] o) Lola m role) oe] 
scholarships. They were so pleased with 
the performance of their first gift annuity 
that they set up two more over the next 


two years. “It felt like smart financial 


redolalulite Re MA-1MoEMeMe felele Miullale romeo 
for Duke,” Charlie said. 


To learn more about how a gift to Duke 
(ole ls Me] Yo o\- Mo Mtl UU) Mili elaretiol mM el(elaaliare) 
tool, visit giving.duke.edu/giftplanning 
or contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
2127 Campus Drive, Box 90600 

Durham, North Carolina 27708 

Phone (919) 681-0464 

Fax (919) 684-9731 


Email giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 
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the Lines 


hanks to electronic communica- 

tions, the world, potentially, has 

become an extended classroom. 

At Duke, one boundary-pusher 

is Dan Ariely Ph.D. ’98, a behavioral 
economist profiled in this issue. Ariely’s 
website engagingly pushes his new book, 
Predictably Irrational. And now he has 
introduced an online advice column: 
Dear Irrational. Every week, he picks a 
question from those submitted on any- 
thing that fits within the broad defini- 
tion of his burgeoning discipline. 

In early April, Ariely made his first 
pick. The question came from a con- 
cerned parent whose daughter, a recent 
college graduate, is “interested in too 
many things” and is therefore direction- 
less. She resists the notion of pursuing a 
job vigorously for fear that she’ll make 
the wrong decision. What to do? 

The first thing to do, Ariely respond- 
ed, is to recognize that as options and 
opportunities endlessly increase, we all 
face similar situations. In his view, we 
are paralyzed by a surplus of choices. By 
keeping all her options open, the stay- 
at-home graduate ends up spending her 
time searching but never committing to 
start a career. 

Ariely’s advice was for her to take “a 
relatively unpleasant temp job.” That gets 
her out of the house and into the habit of 
working. And it makes the act of delay- 
ing the job decision personally painful. 

One reader posting suggested a better 
way to induce a change in behavior: 
charging her full room and board at 
home. Another embellished that advice 
with the benefit of behavioral experi- 
ence: “It’s exactly how we got our son 
off his backside and off our books, too, 
[because] his job required him to move 
to a new area!” 

Dear Irrational can look forward to 
encountering instant and public skepti- 
cism, rational or not. That’s a change 
from the days of Dear Abby—and from 
the old-school economist steeped in 





sup I --and-demand Curves. 
—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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QUAD QUOTES 


“Worship is not about 
meeting the needs of the 
congregation members. It’s 
about making a witness 
before the world of what 
we believe is true.” 


“When analysts point to 
the ‘African-American 
vote’ as a category that 
distinguishes candidates, 

it stands in the place of 
valuable assessments 
regarding demographic 
details, education, income, 
age or judgments about 
the death penalty, the war 


” 


or school vouchers.... 


“For me, being here now has 
turned into a way to save 
my life and save the lives of 
lots of other people.” 


“T only wish all of the cases 
I have heard throughout 
my career by real lawyers in 
court were as well argued as 
this competition.” 


“At Goldman Sachs, there 
was a Clear process for deci- 
sion-making.... Everyone 


wanted the firm to be suc- 
cessful for the long term.... 
Here, it’s not as clear. Some 
people have different per- 
spectives. Some people 
need to get re-elected. ” 


Stes 5, chair of 


rt € ind 


on his job as 


“T want to get the excuses 
out of Duke football— 
academics, admissions, the 
[lack of] people in the 
stands. We’ve got to put the 
product on the field. No ex- 
cuses, no regrets.” 


“It’s an attention-deficit 
disorder in a way. In the 

end, the attention went 

away and something else 
took its place.” 


ye 
ichara H 


ress 


funding 


research from 


1g bill, in The 

“If you see a falsehood on 
television, at least you can 
go back to that same chan- 
nel and try and correct it. 
Here, the channel disap- 
pears. The waves wash up 
the minute the ideas have 
been written in the sand.” 


“They've succeeded in tak- 
ing a commodity that’s the 
perfect currency for war- 


Jared Lazarus 





lords and making it reflect 
values like love and purity 
and timelessness.” 


—Barak Richman, an associate 
fessor of law who studies 
the diamond industry, or 

the De Beers company, in the 
Los Angeles Times 





“What I don’t do is lurk in 
places I’m not invited. I wel- 
come having more friends, 
but I don’t want to intrude.” 


L lonet oresident 
Jent affairs, on havinga 
90k page, in The Chi onicle 





“I forget he’s my friend all 
the time. I don’t think twice 
about what I put on Face- 
book because I figure he has 


better things to [do] with his 
time than surf kids’ profiles.” 


thi 


“Even George Washington 
hated the press. I wasn’t 
covering him.” 





“We owe them the very 
_ best mental-health care we 
can provide.” 





“One of the most interest- 
ing things about the pirate 
is he presents us with an 
agent whose activity is 
defined by the space it takes 
place in—the sea.” 


“The image challenge is 
much more about substance 
than symbols; but changing 


oh 
< 


some of what the world per- 

ceived as the more egregious 

policies of George Bush will 

be necessary but far from 

sufficient. The next presi- 

dent has to realize the world 

has changed, and there’s no 

going back to square one.” 
American, the myth of the 
tough cowboy and the pos- 
sibility of getting rich 
quick. Money, big slabs of 
meat, sexy cheerleaders.” 


“Americans always have 
wanted to be Texans. We 
have an idea that Texas is 
the purest form of being 
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Forum 


Please limit letters 
to 300 words and 
include your full 
name, address, and 
Class year or 

Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the 
right to edit for 
length and clarity. 


Owing to space 
constraints, we are 
unable to print all 
letters received. 
Published letters 
represent the range of 
responses received. 
For additional letters: 
www.dukemagazine. 
duke.edu. 


e-mail 
dukemag@duke.edu 





Getting Religion 


Bridget Booher’s article on 
religious life at Duke [‘Reli- 
gious Life at a Crossroads,” 
January-February 2008] is 
interesting and informative, 
but the piece would have 
benefited from more atten- 
tion to the fact that, in 
addition to the consider- 
able efforts of Duke Chapel 
and the student religious 
organizations, the faculties 
of the divinity school and 
the department of religion 
have built Duke into an 
internationally respected 
academic center for theo- 
logical and religious schol- 
arship. The surge in reli- 
gious involvement and 
interest among undergradu- 
ates is noteworthy but hard- 
ly unique to Duke; what 
marks Duke apart from many 
comparable universities is 
the richness and vitality of 
theological conversation 
already present, not only in 
extracurricular but also in 
curricular settings. 


Warren Kinghorn M.T.S. ’02 
Nathan Eubank M.T.S.’05 
Durham 


The writers are, respectively, 
a graduate student in the doc- 
tor of theology program and a 
Ph.D. candidate in religion. 


Bridget Booher’s article 
portrays religion as a very 
good thing in our culture, 
and it seems to endorse the 
present trend towards reli- 
gious diversity at Duke. 

My question is this: Does 
its reference to “a welcoming 
environment for those who 
worship ... no deity at all” 
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mean what it says? Does its 
analysis of a proposed “Faith 
Council comprising repre- 
sentatives from major world 
religions” suggest inclusion 
of those who adhere to the 
moral worldview of secular 
humanism? 

It should—hecause if the 
claim that learning more 
about other religions leads 
to a greater understanding 
and appreciation for one’s 
own faith is to be valid, one’s 
increased knowledge must 
encompass a healthy aware- 
ness of the kind of scholarly 
wisdom a good university 
ought to supply. It must in- 
clude, for example, elemen- 
tary sophistication in form 
criticism, which reveals the 
putatively sacred texts of the 
Holy Scripture in all major 
faiths as patchwork quilts 
[comprising] primitive oral 
traditions and scattered 
documents composed by 
scribes from various locali- 
ties for various purposes. 

It must also include an 
accurate account of the fac- 
tional power struggles and 
the self-serving institution- 
al rules and arrangements 
designed to perpetuate the 
dogmas and ritual practices 
considered proper (even 
necessary) by the powers 
that be at crucial moments 
in the evolution of each 
religion. It must acknowl- 
edge the rather astounding 
fact that all three Abra- 
hamic religions are based 
upon the often quaint folk- 
lore of pre-modern Near 
Eastern tribes whose priests 
and kings wanted to bolster 
their authority with cosmic 
claims of legitimacy. It must 


ask young people who are 
inclined to be adherents of 
some religion to reflect on 
the extent to which—since 
their claims of metaphysical 
certainty are untenable— 
their own allegiance to a 
particular creed may be pri- 
marily a form of ancestor 
worship or tribal loyalty. 
Above all, the general 
notion that religion is a 
beneficent reality in today’s 
world must be emphatically 
qualified so as to rule out 
theocratic fundamentalism, 
whose menacing head has 
been raised in all three 
Near Eastern faiths. Educa- 
ted citizens, including espe- 
cially those produced by a 
splendid university such as 
Duke, should be wary of 
any religious ideology that 
threatens key achievements 
of Western civilization, 
such as commitment to plu- 
ralism in philosophy and 
law. Thus, any Faith Coun- 
cil set up at an enlightened 
institution of higher educa- 
tion must offer a place at the 
table to secular humanists. 


Henry B. Clark II’53 


Sacramento, California 


The writer was a member of 
Duke’s religion faculty from 
1967 to 1975. 


Sam Wells, dean of Duke 
Chapel, and Michael Gold- 
man, campus rabbi for Jewish 
life at Duke and chair of the 
Duke Faith Council, reply: 


We are grateful for Dr. Clark’s 
interest in the new Duke 
Faith Council. The Faith 
Council was established 
against the backdrop of wide- 
spread assumptions that re- 


ligions are either dangerous 
or irrelevant—views amply 
reflected in Dr. Clark’s letter 

The conventional re- 
sponse in recent genera- 
tions has been for faiths to 
demonstrate how useful anc 
harmless they are. The Duk 
Faith Council takes a differ 
ent approach. Its members 
recognize the profound 
conflicts between historic 
faiths and seek not to mini- 
mize or harmonize such dif- 
ferences but to study sacred 
texts together in order to 
grow in understanding of 
their own and one another’ 
assumptions and foster sig- 
nificant friendships across 
traditions. 

The Faith Council make: 
no attempt at a definition 
of “religion” and so secular 
humanism would not be a 
priori excluded. However, it 
is not entirely clear to us 
why Dr. Clark would wish 
to join a conversation with 
a group of people whose 
traditions he seems so little 
to admire. 


Many thanks to Bridget 
Booher for covering a topic 
that has defined my life at 
Duke for the last nine years 
—religious life. Her por- 
trayal was fascinating, but it 
is clear that examples were 
chosen specifically to high- 
light Duke’s religious diver- 
sity without paying a great 
deal of attention to Duke’s 
religious commitments. 

Ms. Booher mentions the 
“cobbled together” space a 
few religious groups share in 
the “storage and heating 
equipment areas” of the 
chapel basement. These are 


the lucky ones. Other groups 
routinely cart worship sup- 


plies in and out of class- 
rooms after running the 
gauntlet of Duke’s reserva- 
tion system. All of us suffer 
the vicissitudes of relocation 
and cancellation because 
we are not of the university, 
even while we are in it. Duke 
enjoys, pro bono, vast re- 
sources of time and money 
via this multitude of faith 
communities. For example, 
the externally funded 
United Methodist ministry 
that | direct requires sala- 
ries, benefit packages, and 
program items costing near- 
ly $200,000 annually. We 
also own a house near East 
Campus, precisely because 


we want students to think 


of it and use it as though it 


were part of the campus. 


The chapel as a venue for 
a particular kind of 


Protestant Christian wor- 


ship—what we would call 


“high church”—works fab- 





ulously, but it doesn’t work 
as well for other facets of 
the Christian faith, and it 
doesn’t work at all for the 
other top four world faith 
communions now repre- 


_ sented in the student body. 


As Duke moves forward 


with plans to integrate Cen- 


tral Campus more fully into 
the larger university system, 





the time is ripe to think 
about places where faiths 
can be nurtured. The religio 
component of our motto 
deserves more than an 
overcrowded basement that 
was only meant for storage 
space and duct work. 

Imagine, nestled into the 
Central-Campus acreage, a 
faith village. It could have 
multiple venues for groups 
of varying sizes, liturgical 
traditions, and faith tradi- 
tions, with the configura- 
tion of the room dictated 
by the particular needs of 
the people using it. 

Imams, rabbis, gurus, 
priests, and pastors might 
have offices instead of 
“shoe boxes.” Imagine 
this cluster of buildings 
around an outdoor area that 
invites students to mingle 
as they move between 
structured religious prac- 
tices and informal discus- 
sions about these practices. 
Imagine how faiths on this 
campus might live and 
grow given a place to put 
down roots. 


Jennifer Copeland ’85, 
M.Div. 88 
Durham 


The writer is United Metho- 
dist Chaplain, director of the 
Wesley Fellowship, and a 

Ph.D. candidate in religion. 


Chris Hildreth 


Lessons Learned 
I agree fully with Rosemary 
Thorne’s critique of Teach 
For America [“Teaching for 
America, Training for Life,” 
January-February 2008]. 
Two years ago, my daughter, 
then a first-year Hampshire 
College student, took an ed- 
ucation course at Amherst 
with fourth-year students, 
most of whom planned to 
apply for TFA. The class 
featured a presentation by 
two TFA alumnae, and my 
daughter was dismayed 
when they spoke only of 
the program’s benefit to 
themselves with little men- 
tion of the students they 
taught. To tout TFA asa 
stepping stone for more lu- 
crative, “respectable” ca- 
reers is reprehensible and 
continues to devalue the 
work of those who have a 
passion for teaching. 

My daughter shared with 
me assigned reading which 
made two excellent points 
about TFA. One, would 
there ever be a Physicians 
or an Attorneys of America 
program with just five weeks 
of training? Two, whenever 
possible, school systems 
should assign experienced 
teachers to low-income, 
underperforming schools 
and place TFA members in 
high-achieving schools that 
do not present the chal- 
lenges and needs that TFA 
members have been insuffi- 
ciently trained to meet. 

Research on TFA and 
academic achievement has 
shown that students of new, 
certified teachers perform 
significantly better in read- 


ing and math than students 
of uncertified teachers, in- 
cluding uncertified TFA 
members, especially in the 
elementary grades. In the 
District of Columbia, much 
is being made over the fact 
that the new chancellor, 
Michelle Rhee, is a TFA 
alumna. However, her first 
teaching year in a Baltimore 
school was so disastrous 
that she took additional 
courses, received her teach- 
ing certification, returned 
to the school, and im- 
proved students’ test scores 
substantially. 

It is a disservice to any 
student, particularly low- 
income students, to have 
inadequately trained teach- 
ers, regardless of their pres- 
tigious undergraduate edu- 
cation. Despite my daugh- 
ter’s school debt load and 
her significant teaching 
experience, she says apply- 
ing for TFA is like “dancing 
with the Devil.” 


Melea E. Greenfeld’76 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


What Makes a Genius? 


Your “In Brief’ announce- 
ment in the January-Febru- 
ary 2008 edition of the mag- 
azine that Tuan Vo-Dinh [a 
Duke professor of biome- 





chanical engineering] was 
ranked forty-third on a list 
of the world’s top living 
geniuses would not have 
stood out for me were it not 
for the fact that he was tied 
with Osama bin Laden. Has 
a typo been made or did a 
(sick) practical joke make it 
past the editor? I just can’t 
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believe that a moral dimen- 
sion plays no part in assessing 
human intelligence. Howard 
Gardner (Harvard Univer- 
sity) was a pioneer in the the- 
ory of multiple intelligences, 
and | am sure that he would 
find exception to the seem- 
ingly bizarre approach of 
Creators Synectics. Can any- 
body offer me an explana- 
tion, or an elaboration, on 
what you have printed? 


Jud Hendelman ’56 
Montreux, Switzerland 


Congratulations (I think) 
to professor Tuan Vo-Dinh 
for joining such luminaries 
as Muhammad Ali and 
Osama bin Laden, who 
are tied with him and Bill 
Gates at #43 on the list of 
the world’s top 100 living 
geniuses. According to 
Duke Magazine, the deter- 
mination was made by Cre- 
ators Synectics, whose cer- 
tified whiz-kids came up 
with the selection criteria. 
Readers were told that these 
included paradigm shifting, 
popular acclaim, intellectu- 
al power, cultural impor- 
tance, and achievement. 
One might expect that 
beheading your foes, say, or 
making a living by knock- 
ing people out would work 
against selection for this 
elite group, but that’s just 
the opinion of this dim bulb. 
Since I am obviously no 
genius myself, it’s difficult 
for me to fathom a formula 
that would have the good 
professor and Bill Gates 
tied with the other two 
aforementioned “geniuses.” 
I shudder to contemplate 
who might be in the bottom 
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tier of the genius group. 
Britney Spears, maybe? 

This sounds like intellec- 
tual elitism run amok. | read 
the matter-of-fact piece toa 
few people, and they were 
aghast or thought it was 
some sort of joke. Is Duke 
Magazine to be praised for 
its journalistic impartiality 
or to be criticized for pass- 
ing up the opportunity not 
to mention Ali and bin La- 
den? Or, once having done 
so, is it open to criticism for 
not at least acknowledging 
the potential for controver- 
sy somehow? 

While we ponder the 
question, it is to be hoped 
that U.S. military forces ar- 
range for the early demise of 
the group's most notorious 
member. That would open 
up a slot for somebody who is 
uncontroversial, brilliant, 
and meets Synectics exact- 
ing standards, somebody 
like, oh, I don’t know, 
maybe Hillary Clinton. 


Phil Clutts ’61 
Harrisburg, North Carolina 


The Band Plays On 


Let’s all shout out a hearty 
“Ring-a-Ding-Ding-Ding- 
Ding” to Jacob Dagger for 
his beautifully written arti- 
cle celebrating the success 
of the Duke Alumni Pep 
Band [“Bonding Through 
the Band,” March-April 
2008]! While the acronym 
doesn’t have quite the 
dignity of the DUMB, its 
creation is truly a gift to 
all of us former band mem- 
bers from founding fathers 
Nick Superina, Mike Ro- 
sen, and Neil Boumpani; 





Jeff Au’s ongoing, now 
blue-blooded dedication 
to the program can never 
be praised enough. 

Many years ago, | bought 
the Pep Band CD, and oh, 
how it brought back sweet 
memories of playing in 
Cameron when “Mel” (Gary, 
not Lee) ran the Mongoose 
against Maryland; we beat 
Notre Dame the week after 
they’d snapped UCLA's 
record winning streak; the 
Tater lit up the scoreboard 
every night; and the Jersey 
City kid launched the 
comeback of Duke basket- 
ball. Imagine my surprise, 
upon borrowing a tuba from 
the local high school in 
order to prepare for my first 
Alumni Pep Band game at 
the Meadowlands, that I’d 
hardly lost a thing. 

I look forward, every sea- 
son, to the opportunity to 
dust off my sheet music port- 
folio and play a few chorus- 
es of “Fight Fight” and 
“Blue and White.” I love 
meeting some of the young- 
sters and new alums, and 
we sousaphone players are 
developing quite a bond at 
our recurring get-togethers. 

What a fabulous way for 
the university to reward its 
band alumni. Perhaps one 
little vignette will capture it 
best: In the spring of 1989, 
as Duke was losing to Seton 
Hall at the Final Four, my 
sister-in-law was chiding 
me about the Blue Devils’ 
demise. My nephew, Alex, 
who was ten at the time, 
railed at his mother, and 
vowed that HE was going 
to go to Duke, and he’d 
show her! 


Lo and behold, Alex 
graduated from Duke in ’00, 
a proud DUMB alum as 
well. Two years ago, his Ait 
Force duties landed him 
back in South Carolina. 
Imagine, if you can, how 
wonderful it was for me to 
stand alongside him last 
winter blasting our horns 
together as yet another vis- 
iting team left the “friend- 
ly” confines of Cameron on 
the short end of the score. 
It was a moment that this 
uncle will cherish forever! 


Skip Heyman B.S.E. ’7( 
Virginia Beach, Virgini 


Expensive Speech 





Karl Rove as invited speaker 
(“Speakers Spark Debate,” 
March-April 2008]? All 
ideology aside, why would 
the university invite a 
speaker who represents a 
government which can 
only be characterized as 
totally incompetent, in 
both foreign and domestic 
policy? This is not just 
about a point of view, but 
about intellectual legitima- 
cy. Should I also assume 
that he got an honorarium 
for insulting our intelli- 
gence? Who might we ex- 
pect to hear from next— 

a Holocaust denier? 


Stanley Collyer ’54 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Correction In “The New 
Game Theory,” Novem- 
ber-December 2008, 

the journal Epidemiology 
was incorrectly referred 


to as Epidemic. 
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Track attack: A competitor in the Duke Invitational track and field event 
~ held in Wallace Wade Stadium tries to make up time during the 3,000-meter run. 
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Central Planning 


hen administrators first began 
thinking about redesigning 
Duke’s Central Campus, they 
focused on the area near Erwin 
Road where the Central Campus apart- 
ments now stand. But after an extensive 
review of how the university can best meet 
student needs and serve the campus com- 
munity in future decades, Pelli Clarke 
Pelli Architects (PCPA), the firm hired 
to create a master plan for the develop- 
ment, has presented a new concept. 


According to the new plan, the majority 
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of the Central Campus expansion will take 
place along Campus Drive, near two prom- 
inent landmarks, the Nasher Museum of 
Art and the Sarah P. Duke Gardens. 

To come up with the plan, which admin- 
istrators estimate will take fifty to seventy- 
five years to fully implement, PCPA ana- 
lyzed existing terrain, transit routes, and 
other issues, and concluded that expansion 
along Campus Drive provides many practi- 
cal, environmental, and aesthetic advantages. 

The new plan retains many of the fea- 
tures of the earlier plan. The development 
will include residences for as many as 1,400 
undergraduate students, graduate students, 











and visiting faculty members. Composec 
mainly of apartments, with some suite: 
and dorms, it will “encourage intergenera 
tional interaction,” President Richard H 
Brodhead says. 

Academically, the plan identifies space 
for the arts, humanities, international pro 
grams, and other purposes. These include 
the John Hope Franklin Center for Inter 
disciplinary and International Studies; in 
ternational services; the language, literature, 


Future view: Development along Campus Drive 
corridor provides practical, environmental, 
and aesthetic advantages. 
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Duke Magazine online makes it 
easier for you to access additional 
information about the stories 

you read here. To find quick links 
and related content for this issue, 
visit www.dukemagazine.duke. 
edu/resources. 
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Together in Grieving 


his spring the Duke and University of 
North Carolina at Chapel Hill com- 
munities came together to honor and 
remember the victims of two recent 
shootings. 
Players, coaches, and spectators observed 
a moment of silence for Eve Carson, a senior 
and president of UNC's student government, 
before a men’s basketball game played be- 
tween the two schools in Cameron Indoor 
Stadium in early March. Fans in the Duke 
student section also pinned Carolina blue 
ribbons to their shirts to honor Carson, who 
died just three days before the game. 
Carson was found dead from multiple gun- 
shot wounds on March 5 in a residential 
neighborhood not far from UNC’s campus. 
A week after her death, police arrested De- 
mario Atwater, twenty-one, and Laurence 
Lovette, seventeen, both of Durham, and 
charged them with first-degree murder in the 
case. Lovette and Stephen Oates, nineteen, 
have also been charged in the murder of 
Abhijit Mahato, a graduate student in en- 
gineering at Duke, who was shot and killed in 
his apartment near the campus on January 18. 
In memory of Mahato, twenty-nine, who 
was originally from Tatanagar, India, Duke 
has established the Abhijit Mahato Me- 
morial Fellowship to provide financial sup- 
port to an international graduate student 
who is studying engineering. Preference in 
awarding the fellowship will be given to a 
student from India. 


Shades of blue: Dul 
to honor UNC’s sla 
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Energy Concentration 


he Pratt School of Engineering and 
the Nicholas School of the Envi- 
ronment and Earth Sciences have 
| joined forces to establish the Gendell 
Center for Engineering, Energy, and the 
Environment. The center will focus on the 
“intensive and sustained engagement of stu- 
dents across the disciplines, working in teams 
that will produce real solutions that have 
been vetted technically, economically, and 
environmentally,” says Tod Laursen, Pratt’s 
senior associate dean for education and the 
center’s inaugural director. 

Named for Jeffrey Gendell ’81 and Mar- 
tha Gendell, who are providing $10 million 
of the projected $12 million in funds Duke 
will raise for the effort, the center will offer 
courses and, eventually, an undergraduate 
certificate program in energy and the envi- 
ronment. It also will provide a new place 
where faculty members, students, and in- 
dustry professionals can work together on 
basic scientific research and applications for 
issues ranging from atmospheric chemistry 
to new energy-saving ideas for homes. 


y Chief Communicator 


WH ichael J. Schoenfeld ’84, vice chan- 
» cellor for public affairs at Vander- 
bilt University, has been named 
| Duke’s new vice president for pub- 
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—Sarah Takvorian and Katie Byers-Dent 


lic affairs and government relations. He will 
take over from John Burness in July. 

In his new position, Schoenfeld will serve 
on President Richard H. Brodhead’s senior 
leadership team and become the universi- 
ty’s chief communications strategist. 

Schoenfeld has been at Vanderbilt since 
1997, exercising broad responsibility for the 
university’s local, regional, and national exter- 
nal affairs, government and community rela- 
tions, publications and websites, and special 
events. He has also taught a graduate course 
on crisis management in higher education. 

Under his leadership, the university has 
greatly expanded its media operations and 
received numerous public-affairs honors from 
the Council for Advancement and Support 
of Education (CASE) and other organiza- 
tions, including five regional Emmy awards 
for its online video news productions. 
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Schoenfeld served for several years as a 
member of Duke Magavzine’s Editorial Ad- 
visory Board. He currently fills leadership 
roles with the National Academy for Media 
Arts and Sciences, the Public Relations 
Society of America, and the Association of 
American Universities, and previously served 
on the board of the National Association of 
College and University Business Officers 
and the CASE Commission on Communi- 
cations. He will serve as general chairman 
of the 2009 CASE Senior Summit, the 
largest annual gathering of educational ad- 
vancement leaders. 

Before coming to Vanderbilt, Schoenfeld 
was senior vice president for policy and 
public affairs at the Corporation for Public 


Broadcasting (CPB). As the leader of CPB’s 











Internet and technology initiatives, he 
helped develop one of the first public tele- 
communications websites and negotiated a 
partnership with the MIT Media Lab. 
Schoenfeld earned a master’s in public 
policy from the Harriman School at the 
State University of New York at Stony Brook. 
He and his wife, Elizabeth Temple Schoen- 
feld ’84, met while both were undergradu- 
ates at Duke. They have one daughter, Abby. 


Katsouleas comes East 





Coast to coast: 


‘Lead Engineer 


homas Katsouleas, professor of elec- 
trical engineering and electrophysics 
at the University of Southern California 
and the school’s former vice provost for 
information services, has been named the 
new dean of the Pratt School of Engineering. 
He succeeds Kristina Johnson, who be- 
came provost and vice president of academ- 
ic affairs at the Johns Hopkins University 
this past September after eight years at Duke. 
Robert L. Clark, Thomas Lord Professor of 
mechanical engineering, has served as in- 
terim dean since Johnson’s departure. 
Katsouleas, forty-nine, joined the faculty 
of USC’s Viterbi School of Engineering in 
1991 as an associate professor of electrical 
engineering and electrophysics. He became 


Courtesy University of Southern California 


a full professor in 1997. An expert in high- 
performance computing, Katsouleas focuses 
his research on applying plasma physics to 
improve and miniaturize particle accelera- 
tors, devices that accelerate subatomic par- 
ticles at high speeds in a controlled fashion. 
These devices have many applications, 
from providing information on what hap- 
pens within atoms to unlocking clues on 
the origins of the universe. 

During his tenure at USC, Katsouleas 
held a variety of administrative posts, in- 
cluding associate dean of student affairs from 
1995 to 2000, and associate dean of research 
from 2000 to 2001. 

Later, while serving as president of the 
faculty and then as interim vice provost for 
information services, he led an initiative 
that overhauled the computing and infor- 
mation services across the campus. That ef- 
fort led to a major enhancement of wireless 
and classroom academic infrastructure, as 
well as a dramatic increase in USC's re- 
search supercomputing that made the uni- 
versity second among U.S. universities in 
computing capacity. 

Katsouleas, who will start at Duke in July, is 
a Los Angeles County ocean lifeguard. He 
and his wife, Stephanie Katsouleas, have 
two children. 


Leaving Sudan 


n February, the board of trustees ap- 

proved a resolution prohibiting Duke 

from making direct investment in com- 

panies engaged in business with the 
government of Sudan. 

The action followed the recommendation 
of the President’s Advisory Committee on In- 
vestment Responsibility (ACIR) and Presi- 
dent Richard H. Brodhead. The university 
currently has no direct investments in compa- 
nies working with the government of Sudan. 

The resolution, in protest against the 
Sudanese government’s human-rights viola- 
tions in the war-torn region of Darfur, cov- 
ers the university’s $8.2 billion in endow- 
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ment funds and assets that are invested by 
DUMAC. This marks the first time that 
Duke has invoked its investment responsi- 
bility policy, which was established by the 
board of trustees in 2004. 

The divestment was effective immediately 
and will remain in effect until the U.S. gov- 
ernment lifts sanctions against Sudan. The 
sanctions were established in 1997 by the 
Clinton administration and added to by an 
executive order of President George W. Bush 
in 2006. 

Duke joins a growing list of universities 
that are divesting or prohibiting future 
investments in Sudan, including Harvard, 
Princeton, Stanford, and Yale. 
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Unfreezing Federal Funding 


HM fficials at Duke and other top univer- 
> sities are warning that several years 
ie of essentially flat budgets for the 

WP National Institutes of Health are 
stifling the research careers—and the poten- 
tial discoveries—of a generation of young 
biomedical researchers. 

At anews conference this spring in Wash- 
ington, a coalition of health-sciences leaders 
said another year without funding increases, 
as proposed by President George W. Bush, 
could deal a devastating blow to young sci- 
entists. The coalition called upon Congress 
to fund research budget increases. 

“This is a real problem, discussed at al- 
most every meeting one attends on campus, 
that can’t be simply dismissed,” said Drew 
Faust, president of Harvard University. “This 
is about the investment that America is, or 
is not, making in the health of its citizens 
and its economy. Right now, the nation’s 
brightest young researchers, upon whom the 
future of American medicine rests, are get- 
ting the message that biomedical research 
may be a dead end and they should explore 
other career options—and in too many 
cases, they’re taking that message to heart.” 

The coalition also released a report, A 
Broken Pipeline? Flat Funding of the NIH Puts 
a Generation of Science at Risk, that profiles 
junior researchers from institutions across 
the country who face serious funding diffi- 
culties. Included in the report are cardiologist 
Kristin Newby, an associate professor of med- 
icine at Duke who studies how the protein 
troponin and other markers in the blood 
can help physicians determine a patient’s 
risk for heart attacks and strokes; and oncol- 
ogist Anil Potti, an assistant professor whose 
research looks at the genetic patterns in tu- 
mors that make it possible to predict which 
early-stage tumors are more likely to recur 
and should be treated most aggressively. 

Between 1998 and 2003, the NIH budget 
more than doubled, from $13.3 billion to 
$27.3 billion. Today, its budget is closer to 
$30 billion, with 85 percent of the money 
going to fund biomedical research. But 
whereas a third of all grant requests were 
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PREACHING 165: 
Introduction to Public 
Preaching 


eated at a piano in the front 

of Goodson Chapel, Peter 

Gomes takes requests. 

Students call out the names 
of hymns, and Gomes plays them, 
one by one. As he plays, he entreats 
the audience members to sing along, 
and sing loudly. 

Gomes is not a musician, at least 
not by trade. But the Baptist minister 
and renowned theologian, who 
spent the spring semester as a visit- 
ing professor at Duke Divinity School, 
is certainly comfortable on stage. 

This makes perfect sense. There is an 
aspect of performance to preaching, 
Gomes says. He compares preachers 
to actors on the stage or lawyers in 
the courtroom, only with more at 
stake. “There is no trial sermon,” he 
tells students. “Every sermon is real. 
Every sermon has the power to speak 
the Word of God to the people listen- 
ing. Preach in that manner.” 

This was just one of many lessons 
Gomes shared with members of his 
“Introduction to Public Preaching” 
class this spring. 

The eight students who took the 
course spent the semester discussing 
biblical passages and working to- 
gether on papers reviewing the 
texts. Their critiques became the 
basis for original sermons, and each 
student delivered four over the course 
of the semester. 

Gomes says that his goal in work- 
ing with students is not necessarily 
to produce great preachers, but to 





produce better ones who are able to 
listen to members of their congrega- 
tions and integrate the ideas of their 
congregants into their sermons. This 
applies in the short term: “Listen to 
yourself and read the congregation,” 
he instructs students as they prepare 
to preach to classmates. “If we look 
bored, wake us up. We should be on 
the edge of our seats.” 

It also applies in the long term, 
when it has the potential to address 
larger community needs. “People 
need sense made out of their reality 
and fears,” Gomes says. “Preaching 
connects the real world and the one 
we aspire to. It is one of the only ve- 
hicles | know that does that.” 

On preaching days, Gomes re- 
quired that students deliver sermons 
without manuscripts or notes, with 
only the Bible as a reference. He also 
banned microphones. One student, a 
native Spanish speaker, was more 
comfortable preaching in her native 
language. Gomes had her deliver her 
sermons twice: once in Spanish, and 
once in English. 

The sermons were often attended 
not just by class members but also by 
their friends and divinity school col- 
leagues. Sermons drew from the Old 
and New Testaments and centered 
on themes from social justice to 
boasting about one’s hope in Christ. 
Students incorporated their own sto- 


Stu Rossner 


ries and culture references like 
Disney to connect the audience with 
the message. They took seriously 
Gomes’ mantra that the only sermon 
that counts is the one that is heard. 


Professor 

Peter Gomes majored in American 
history at Bates College and received 
his M.Div. from Harvard Divinity 
School. He is the Plummer Professor 
of Christian Morals at Harvard Uni- 
versity and the Pusey Minister at the 
Harvard University Memorial Church. 
He holds thirty-six honorary degrees 
and is the author of The Good Life: Truth 
that Last in Times of Need and The Good 
Book: Reading the Bible with Mind 
and Heart. He is a visiting faculty 
member at Duke Divinity this spring. 


Prerequisites 
“Preaching 30: 
Introduction to Christian Preaching” 


Readings 
The Witness of Preaching 
by Thomas Long 


The Company of Preachers: Wisdom 
on Preaching by Richard Lischer 


Assignments 


Four sermons 
Three co-written exegetical papers. 


—Katie Byers-Dent 


funded in 1999, today only one in four is 
funded. In addition, researchers have to 
wait longer for their first award and usually 
have to apply multiple times. 


The most common and important NIH 
award for biomedical researchers is the RO1 
grant, which is typically hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars disbursed over several years 





—good for building labs, buying materials, 
and hiring staff to translate promising 
research into useful techniques and prod- 
ucts. The average age at which a researcher 
gets a first, coveted ROI used to be thirty- 
nine. Today it is forty-three. 

“If you don’t get funded, you don’t have a 
career in research,” says Ross McKinney, a 
professor of pediatrics, molecular genetics, 
and microbiology who is a former vice dean 
for research at Duke. “This is a crisis.” 


Tuition, Aid on Rise 


he board of trustees has approved tu- 
ition increases for next year. Tuition 
for undergraduate students enrolled 
in the Trinity College of Arts and Sci- 
ences and the Pratt School of Engineering 
for the 2008-09 academic year will be 
$36,065, up 5 percent from $34,335 in the 
current year. The total cost to attend Duke, 
including room and board, will be $47,985, 
an increase of 4.8 percent from 2007-08. 
Tuition increases for the graduate and pro- 
fessional schools are as follows: 


¢ Divinity School-$16,570, up 
4.5 percent 


¢ Fuqua School of Business (daytime 
M.B.A.)—$44,100, up 5.8 percent 


¢ Graduate School-$36,190, up 


6 percent 
¢ Law School—$42,160, up 5.5 percent 


@ Nicholas School of the Environment 
and Earth Sciences—$27,600, up 
3.8 percent 


¢ School of Medicine—$41,126, up 
5.5 percent 


@ School of Nursing—$36,900, up 
13.9 percent 


At the same meeting, the trustees ap- 
proved a 28 percent increase in spending 
_ from the university’s endowment for all cat- 
- egories of financial aid. Administrators say 
that, overall, Duke expects to increase un- 
dergraduate financial aid by more than 17 per- 
_ cent, to about $86 million next year. 


Visions of Apartheid 


uke is hosting an exhibition that doc- 
+) uments life in South Africa during 
) and after apartheid through the lenses 
© of eight prominent photographers. 
rine exhibition, “Then & Now: Eight 
South African Photographers,” is curated by 
South African photographer Paul Weinberg 
A.M. ’06. To put together the exhibition, 
Weinberg reached out to seven of his col- 
leagues who were involved in South Africa’s 
resistance movement. Most were members 





of or contributors to Afrapix, a collective that 
documented life in the country during apar- 
theid and repeatedly broke the law to send 
photographs to news organizations abroad. 
“What the world saw under apartheid was 
primarily coming from these photographers,” 
says Karen Glynn, a visual materials archivist 
at the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special 
Collections Library who collaborated with 
Weinberg to bring the exhibition to Duke. 
Weinberg asked each photographer for 
photos from before and after the fall of the 
apartheid government. “The idea of ‘then 
and now’ that underpins this exhibition 
conjures up the relatively simplistic oppo- 
sites of struggle and liberation, justice and 
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during apartheid, above; women gre 
Mandela in Johannesburg 


injustice, war and peace,” Weinberg writes 
in the exhibition catalogue. 

“The apartheid period gave us a simple con- 
struct that was easy to respond to: humanity 
and inhumanity, for and against, black and 
white, right and wrong,” he writes. “Of course, 
while these juxtapositions remain meaning- 
ful, our country and society are also consider- 
ably more nuanced and complex than this.” 

He reflects on the process of interviewing 
his colleagues for the project. “It emerged 
that notions of ‘then’ and ‘now’ are not as 
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clear as | had imagined at the outset; many 
of the participants experience an important 
continuity between the photographs they 
made then and the work they do now.” 

In addition to Weinberg, the photogra- 
phers whose work is included in the show 
are David Goldblatt, George Hallett, Eric 
Miller, Cedric Nunn, Guy Tillim, Graeme 
Williams, and Gisele Wulfsohn. The pho- 
tographs are on view in five venues around 
campus: the Special Collections Library, 
the Graduate Liberal Studies House, the 
Allen Building, Duke Divinity School’s li- 
brary, and the Center for Documentary 
Studies. Copies of the photos will remain in 
the Special Collections Library after the 
show ends. 
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Hall of Exeter College, left, and High Street, Looking West, above. 





library.duke.edu/ 
specialcollections 


Hand-colored aquatint engravings drawn by Auguste Charles 
Pugin and published in A History of the University of Oxford. R. 
Ackermann, London, 1814. Gift of John W. McEachren. 


Father Figures 


razilian sugat-cane cutters spend up 

to ten months of the year living far 

from their families, cutting eight to 

ten tons of sugar cane a day for 
$1.35 per hour. 

In an exhibit at Duke’s Terry Sanford In- 
stitute of Public Policy, photographs by Em- 
ma Raynes document efforts to strengthen 
connections between forty cane cutters and 
their families through photography, corre- 
spondence, and recorded dialogue. The ex- 
hibit, “Pai, Estou Te Esperando/ Father, 1 Am 
Waiting for You,” is on display through the 
end of July. 

(continued on next page) 











Selections from the Nasher Museum of Art 














hinese painting has a strong tradition of still lifes 

that depict perfect specimens of nature. Artist 

Hong Lei’s images refer to, yet depart from, that 

tradition. Hong, who was born in 1960 and lives 
and works in Changzhou, is troubled by how quickly China 
is changing and mourns the loss of history and tradition. 
He has said, “When | manufacture my images, | give that 
which has survived an intense visual power. The images are 
strongly emotional and nostalgic. It is about triggering 
memory as that history disappears.” 

Hong presents us with bamboo branches, fruit, fir trees 
populated with insects, and snakes held in place by strings 
that are plainly visible. The artist has made a point of 
showing the viewer the staging of the artwork. We are 
reminded that what we see is not real, but manufactured. 
Details such as the rough edges of branches broken from 
trees and the roots of a tree seemingly ripped from the 
ground imply force and even violence applied to nature. 





Speak, Memory of ... (Five-Needle Pine) series, 
2005, by Hong Lei, China. From set of six chromo- 
genic prints, 37 1/8 x 47 1/8 inches. 





(continued from previous page) 

Raynes is a 2007 Lewis Hines Fellow with 
the Center for Documentary Studies. She 
has worked with the nonprofit Centro Pop- 
ular de Cultura e Desenvolvimento in Ara- 






Photos by Emma Raynes 


cuaf, Brazil. In this drought-plagued region 
known as the Valley of Misery, nearly 20 
percent of the workforce leaves in the spring 
to work as sugar-cane cutters. 


The Producers 


n the fall of 2006, theater-studies 

majors Sarah Ellis and Julia Robertson 

_ participated in the Duke in New York 

program. They attended concerts and 

shows regularly and worked as interns for 

the New York Musical Theater Festival and 
Jim Carnahan Casting, respectively. 





you are so pre 
Oh Vito, com 


Do you love Daddy? 











Daddy loves you Partly for fun and partly for a class proj- 
you, too, Brenda. | love ect, the two decided to write their own mu- 
you all very much. sical titled, appropriately, Intern: The Musical. 
Kivia, left, says, “De Ellis, who plans to seek a Ph.D. in music, 
Father, Look | knov worked on the songs; Robertson, an aspir- 





how to fly.” ing actress, on the book. By the end of the 
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semester, they had pulled together seven OF 
eight songs and a basic script. It was rough, 
but when they presented it to their class, stu- 
dents and professors alike were enthusiastic. 
Returning to campus the following spring, 
they worked to hone the project, tinkering 
with the plot and adding new songs. Still, as 
late as this past October, they envisioned, at 
most, presenting it as a staged reading. 
Then, the project became a senior honors 
thesis, and, by late fall, they had made plans 
to fully stage the show in February. It played 
to a packed house on three consecutive 
nights in the Nelson Music Room in the East 
Duke Building. It was the first full-length, 
student-written, and student-produced show 





put on at Duke in recent memory, accord- 
ing to John Clum, chair of the theater-stud- 
ies department. 

The show’s plot follows Lainie Smith, a 


high-school graduate who hopes to make it big his summer, the American Dance Festival celebrates its seventy-fifth anniver- 
as an actress and sets out for New York, where sary. The festival will take place on Duke’s campus from June 5 to July 20 

she gets an internship at a casting agency. and feature sixty dances. Thirty-seven companies will perform. For the first 
After a series of run-ins with an overbearing time, each program will present multiple companies. 

boss, she is ready to call it quits. But as the first The lineup for this year’s festival, titled “Split Scenes,” was handpicked by orga- 
act draws to a close, she comes across a new nizers to “reflect the history of modern dance,” says festival spokesperson Concetta 
script for a show called Intern: The Musical. Duncan. It will include eleven world premieres, as well as reconstructions of classic 


She envisions channeling a year’s frustration pieces dating as far 
back as 1930. 

One such piece, 
a version of Hanya 
Holm’s Jocose origi- 
nally performed in 
1984 by the Don Red- 
lich Dance Company, 
will be recreated by 
ADF dancers under 
Redlich’s instruction. 

The festival will 
conclude with a series 


into the title role and spends the second act 
persuading her boss to grant her an audition. 

“T don’t think either of us has ever had an 
experience that was that bad,” Ellis says. “But 
we did draw on the chaos that comes along 
with the experience of being an intern, mov- 
ing to a new city, having to run everywhere 
but not knowing where you’re going.” 

They also drew on their experiences deal- 
ing with chaos. A few weeks before opening 
night, one actress dropped out of the show, 
and Robertson had to step in to fill the role 
of Olga, an office employee. Just five days be- of programs featuring 
fore the show opened, Robertson and Ellis Japanese dance com- 
panies. Each will 
present an American 


invited several faculty advisers to sit in on a 
rehearsal and give them pointers. One of the 
main criticisms, Robertson says, was that the premiere. 
finale, a solo for Lainie, wasn’t “big enough.” 

Overnight, Ellis created a new finale, an 
ensemble number. “It made sense,” she says. 
“Over months of writing, the show had grown 


latsuda Junichi 





to be about the entire cast, about everyone = 
in the office.” 
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Drought-resistant Plants 


ith much of the Southeastern 

U.S. beset by drought, a team of 

Duke biologists has been study- 

ing one particularly drought-re- 
sistant plant: the juniper. 

The team, led by Robert Jackson, a pro- 
fessor of global environmental change and 
biology at the Nicholas School of the Envi- 
ronment and Earth Sciences, has examined 
fourteen species of juniper from the U.S. and 
the Caribbean, and found that even those 
species that thrive in the mountains of Ja- 
maica and generally get hundreds of inches 
of rain each year have evolved to do without. 





Junipers’ ability to thrive in drier climates 
appears to stem from a key structural adapta- 
tion—a resistance to “cavitation,” the ten- 
dency for air bubbles to form in plants’ xylem 
tissues, which are responsible for carrying 
water from the roots up through the leaves. 

In particularly dry situations, cavitation 
can cause a plant to dry out and die. Jack- 
son’s team found that junipers’ xylem tissues 
tend to be reinforced with extra woody 
material that prevents them from rupturing 
and letting in air bubbles. 

Juniper populations have been expanding 
for the last 100 years in some places, “and 
drought plays a role in that,” Jackson says. 
“For example, recent droughts have deci- 
mated pinyon pine populations in pinyon- 
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juniper woodlands of the Southwestern U.S. 
but left the junipers relatively unscathed.” 
The scientists found that the most cavita- 
tion-resistant species of juniper is the Cal- 
ifornia juniper, which grows in California’s 
Mojave Desert; the least resistant is the 
eastern red cedar, the most widespread con- 
ifer in the relatively moist eastern U.S. 
Juniper species growing in wet parts of the 
Caribbean also benefit from drought toler- 
ance because they “tend to grow in shallow, 
rocky soils that don’t hold a lot of water,” 
Jackson says. The research team’s report was 
published online in the American Journal of 
Botany. Cynthia Willson Ph.D. ’06 was lead 


author of the report. 
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Stressful Situation 


& n the spring of 2006, Duke researcher 
0) 9 
_ Laura Smart Richman and graduate 
student Charles Jonassaint were work- 
_ ing ona pilot study measuring people’s 
physiological reaction to stress. 
One day, Jonassaint A.M. ’06 came into 
Richman’s office and sank into a chair. 
“The study isn’t working anymore,” he said. 
“What do you mean?” Richman asked. 
Jonassaint told her that the subjects’ “re- 
activity’—the up-and-down movement of 
their stress levels—had suddenly stopped. 
He wondered whether they would have to 
end the experiment. 


Now a fifth-year Ph.D. student in psy- 


chology, Jonassaint had spent months de- 
signing the study, which examined whether 
a strong sense of racial identity protected 
people from the effects of stress. 

The participants—thirty-three black Duke 
undergraduates—were divided into two 
groups. One group watched a video with 
positive images of African-Americans such 
as Barack Obama and Martin Luther King 
Jr. The other group watched footage of a 
Duke basketball game with images of stu- 
dents cheering. The videos were intended 
to “activate” different parts of the subjects’ 
identities. After watching the videos, each 
student was asked to prepare and give a five- 
minute speech. 

Throughout the speech, the subjects’ saliva 
was tested for cortisol, a hormone secreted 
by the adrenal glands that increases when 
people experience stress. Typically, cortisol 
levels went up and down during the experi- 
ment: They began high when the students 
walked in, then fell, then shot up again dur- 
ing the speeches, then finally sank as the 
subjects relaxed afterward. 

But suddenly that movement had stopped. 
The subjects were coming in with high stress 
levels, and the levels were staying high. 

Jonassaint had a theory about why this 
was happening—that the high stress levels 
were a response to the highly publicized 
rape accusations leveled by a black woman 
against white members of the Duke lacrosse 
team. The players were eventually exoner- 
ated, but at the time of the experiment, the 
case was surrounded with negative racial and 
gender overtones. 

“When he said this, bells went off,” says 
Richman, assistant research professor in the 
department of psychology and neuroscience. 
Her research focuses on how perceptions of 
discrimination affect individuals’ physiolog- 
ical, motivational, and emotional processes. 
Although affected by many variables, a per- 
ception of discrimination has been found to 
be a factor in wide-ranging health dispari- 
ties between white and black Americans. 

But researchers are less certain exactly how 
and why the perceptions lead to physical 
changes. Far from stopping the study, Rich- 
man told Jonassaint she wanted to keep it 
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“The New Game Theory,” Duke Magazine, November-December 2007 


ast fall, Duke Magazine 

talked with researchers who 

study the world of video 

games as a cultural phenom- 
enon, exploring the games’ themes, 
characters, and narrative structures. 
But in addition to providing fodder 
for scholarly inquiry, games can also 
serve as invaluable training tools in 
an academic setting. 

JeffTaekman, assistant dean for 
educational technology and director 
of the Human Simulation and Patient 
Safety Center at Duke Medical Center, 
has worked with videogame devel- 
oper Virtual Heroes to create a proto- 
type of a computer program that he 
describes as a “flight simulator for 
health-care workers.” 

Using a commercial gaming 
engine, they've constructed a virtual 
hospital where instructors can run 
communication and teamwork drills 
for medical and nursing students. 
Simulation participants are assigned 
roles—physician, nurse, or observ- 
er—and, after logging into the sim- 
ulation, read a brief description of 
the case. The pilot scenario features a 
car accident. The vehicle rolled two to 
three times. The driver was dead at 
the scene, but the passenger, a 
twenty-five-year-old male, is being 
moved to the hospital. Estimated 
arrival: two minutes. 

Team members are sent to the vir- 
tual emergency room. They maneu- 
ver using a mouse and interact with 
the virtual patient—listening to his 
breathing, checking his vital signs on 
a bedside monitor, inserting various 
needles and tubes—using simple 
keystrokes. They speak to each other 
through headsets. 

Playing the “senior physician” in 
the simulation, Taekman often 
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Doctor’s orders: Computer 
simulation helps train medical 
residents. 


throws his students curveballs— 
by ordering them to insert a needle 
into the wrong side of the patient's 
chest, for example, or changing 
labels on blood bags to show that 
they've expired—to see how they 
respond. Simulations are recorded 
and reviewed by the team afterward. 
As they run the simulation, 
Taekman and his team are develop- 
ing methods to assess its effective- 
Ness as a training tool. They've 
found, not surprisingly, that younger 
generations tend to be most com- 
fortable with the new technology. 
The virtual training program is 
currently run in a computer lab 
directly across the hall from the 
medical center's real simulation lab, 
which features hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of man- 
nequins and medical equipment. 
According to Taekman, it offers sever- 
al potential advantages over its old- 
school counterpart. It’s cheaper. It’s 
flexible—developers can create 


Patient 





endless scenarios. It can accommo- 
date larger teams of users, who can 
log in from afar. And, as scenarios are 
expanded, it has potential applica- 
tions in large-scale disaster pre- 
paredness. 

Of course, the virtual hospital 
won't replace the old simulation cen- 
ter, at least not until haptics technol- 
ogy, which integrates the sense of 
touch, improves significantly. But as 
far as teamwork and communication 
training sessions go, Taekman notes, 
“It’s definitely more engaging than a 
lecture.” 


—Jacob Dagger 


going and document what was happening. 

Previous studies found that individuals 
with a strong sense of racial identity suffer 
less from the health effects of discrimina- 
tion, perhaps because they feel they have 
more social support during stressful times. 

Richman and Jonassaint began analyzing 
their data in new ways, dividing the partici- 
pants into pre- and post- “incident” groups, 
using April 3, 2006—roughly when news 
about the accusations began to dominate 
the local headlines—as the dividing line. 

The new analyses confirmed Jonassaint’s 
theory: The post-incident group had higher 
levels of cortisol, with very little change 
during the experiment. While the pre-inci- 
dent group had a baseline reading of 4.6 
nanograms per milliliter that jumped to 6.0 
during the videos of speeches, the level for 
the post-incident group hovered higher, at 
around 7.1. 

The effects were most pronounced for 
women, and students who watched the ra- 
cial-identity video no longer showed results 
indicating that the video ameliorated the 
effects of stress. 


Wake-Up Call on Sleep 


oor sleep may be more harmful to 
women than to men, according to a 
new study by Duke Medical Center 
researchers. Poor sleepers may have 
trouble falling asleep, awaken frequently 
during the night, or both. 

The study, which appears online in the 
journal Brain, Behavior and Immunity, indi- 
cates that, for both men and women, poor 
sleep is associated with greater psychologi- 
cal distress as well as higher levels of bio- 
markers that indicate an elevated risk of 
heart disease and type 2 diabetes. But it also 
shows that those associations are signifi- 
cantly stronger in women. 

The researchers focused on a sample of 
210 apparently healthy, middle-aged men 
and women without any history of sleep dis- 
orders. None smoked or took any medica- 





tions on a daily basis, and investigators ex- 


cluded any women who were on hormone 


therapy, which some studies have shown . 





PIECES OF THE PAST 


he Duke Databank of Documentary Papyri contains some 

1,400 papyrus texts dating back to antiquity. These include 

sales receipts, marriage contracts, police communiques, magic 

spells, and tax documents, records that “shed light on many 
corners of antiquity, which would otherwise be in near total darkness,” 
says Joshua Sosin Ph.D. ‘00, associate professor of classical studies and 
the databank’s director. 

Under one contract from the sixth century, a wife grants use of a 
piece of property she owns to her husband, provided he remains faith- 
ful. The property is a monastery. “This shows that church property is 
subject, at least in part, to private ownership, which is really interesting,” 
Sosin says. “It also says something about the legal, social, and economic 
rights of women.” 

The entire collection has been digitized and loaded to the Web, a 
move that Sosin says is essential not only to its accessibility, but also its 
ultimate preservation. When papyri scraps, many of which have been 
sealed in mummy casings or buried, are exposed to air and light, their 
ink begins to break down. “In conserving a work,” Sosin says, “you 
doom it to predictable deterioration.” 






























to alter sleep patterns in some women. 
Using a standardized sleep-quality ques- 

tionnaire, participants rated various dimen- 

sions of their sleep over the previous month. 


Additional measures assessed the extent of 


any depression, anger, hostility, and perceived 
social support from friends and family. 

Blood samples taken from the volunteers 
were measured for levels of biomarkers asso- 
ciated with an increased risk of heart disease 
and diabetes, including insulin and glucose 
levels, fibrinogen (a clotting factor), and 
two inflammatory proteins known as C- 
reactive protein and interleukin-6. 

The researchers found that about 40 per- 
cent of the men and the women were classi- 
fied as poor sleepers, which they defined as 
having frequent problems falling asleep 
taking thirty or more minutes to fall asleep, 
or awakening frequently during the night. 
But while their sleep quality ratings were 
similar, men and women had dramatically 
different risk profiles. 

“We found that for women, poor sleep is 
strongly associated with high levels of psy- 


chological distress and greater feelings of 





hostility, depression, and anger,” says Edward 
Suarez, an associate professor in the depart- 
ment of psychiatry and behavioral sciences 
and the lead author of the study. “In con- 
trast, these feelings were not associated with 
the same degree of sleep disruption in men.” 


Women who reported higher degrees of 


sleep disruption also had higher levels of all 
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= set of menstruation. 


the biomarkers tested. The results were so 
dramatic that of those women considered 
poor sleepers, 33 percent had C-reactive 
protein levels associated with high risk of 
heart disease, Suarez says. 

“Interestingly, it appears that it’s not so 
much the overall poor sleep quality that was 
associated with greater risk, but rather the 
length of time it takes a person to fall asleep 
that takes the highest toll,” 
“Women who reported taking a half an hour 
or more to fall asleep showed the worst risk 
profile.” 


Suarez says. 


Baboon Quality Time 


olygamous baboon fathers get more 

grandchildren if they spend a little 

time with their children during their 

juvenile years, according to research 

sondhircd by scientists at Duke and Prince- 
ton universities. 

The findings, in studies of social group- 
ings of yellow baboons living at the foot of 
Africa’s Mt. Kilimanjaro, were unexpected 
in “multi-male” animal societies where both 
genders have multiple partners and mature 
males were thought to focus their energies 
almost solely on mating. 

“In such societies, the scientific dogma has 
very much been that males do not contri- 
bute to their offspring’s fitness,” says Susan AL 


= berts, associate professor of biology at Duke. 


“They're not supposed to be engaged in a level 


- of care that would make any difference.” 


In a study appearing in the online edition 


: of the Proceedings of the National Academy of 


Sciences (PNAS), Alberts and her colleagues 


reported that the more time fathers spent 


- living with their young daughters, the earli- 
= er the daughters reached menarche, the on- 


“A female who can start 
earlier has a longer reproductive life,” ex- 
plains Alberts, the report’s senior author. 
“So starting out early is good.” 

The study follows up on a 2003 report by 
Alberts and others in the journal Nature. 
That report described evidence that yellow 
baboon males at the Amboseli basin re- 
search site in Kenya could recognize their 
own offspring and also exhibited paternal 


care by supporting their own sons and 
daughters in disputes with other juveniles. 

The 2008 PNAS report used thirty years 
of field observations and genetic data on 
118 youthful yellow baboons and their known 
fathers to assess how paternal presence af- 
fected offspring fitness. As the most easily 
accessible measure of long-term fitness, the 
researchers investigated how soon a father’s 
offspring reached sexual maturity. 

After separating out confounding factors 
such as the natural fitness advantages chil- 
dren of high-ranking mothers gain in matri- 
archal baboon societies, the authors found 
that fatherly presence itself gives offspring a 
jump-start on reproduction—most striking- 
ly females. 

The authors added that “sons also experi- 
enced accelerated maturation if their father 
was present during their immature period, 
but only if their father was high-ranking at 
the time of their birth.” 

They acknowledged that the finding for 
sons was a “puzzle,” but hypothesized that 
young female and male baboons face differ- 
ent challenges. “For young females, because 


—— 





their major opponents in life are adult fe- 
males and fellow juveniles, the presence of 
any adult male may be helpful,” Alberts says. 
“But for maturing sons, it may be that it’s 
not really the females they’re dealing with; 
it’s the adult males they have to worry about. 
And in that case, only the presence of a 
high-ranking dad would be helpful.” 


Dorling Kindersley / Getty Imacec 








STUDENT SNAPSHOT 





Brendan Nyhan, analyzing political spin 


s experts in highly special- 

ized fields of study, scholars 

can run the risk of fading 

into obscurity—they 
become experts in Esperanto drama 
or operator algebras, and their work 
goes unnoticed except by a handful 
of reviewers or like-minded peers. 
Brendan Nyhan has avoided this fate. 
A fifth-year graduate student in 
political science, the California native 
already has a best-selling book under 
his belt and has earned thousands of 
readers as a political blogger. 

In 2001, Nyhan and friends Ben 
Fritz and Bryan Keefer co-founded 
Spinsanity.com, a blog with the self- 
proclaimed goal of “unspinning mis- 
leading claims from politicians, pun- 
dits, and the press.’ The subject was 
close to Nyhan’s heart. After graduat- 
ing from Swarthmore College with 
high honors in 2000, he had joined 
Nevada Democrat Ed Bernstein's 


Senate campaign as deputy commu- 
nications director. Bernstein lost the 
election; Nyhan came away from the 
experience “shocked by how bad the 
[media] coverage was “and deter- 
mined to scratch beneath the surface 
of political spin. 

Spinsanity took off quickly. Until 
he enrolled at Duke as a James B. 
Duke Fellow in 2003, Nyhan support- 
ed himself as a consultant to Bene- 
tech, a nonprofit that uses technolo- 
gy to address social issues. 

On the side, he and his co-editors 
used Spinsanity to debunk pervasive 
myths, such as the story that Enron's 
Ken Lay spent a night at the Clinton 
White House or the yarn that the 
National Education Association 
suggested teachers not blame al 
Qaeda for the September 11 terrorist 
attacks. 

Yet the site earned recognition for 
criticizing the Bush administration 


during the early, disorienting years of 
the “War on Terror.” 

“After September 11, 2001, Presi- 
dent Bush’s popularity skyrocketed, 
and critical stories got little play,” 
Nyhan says. “He got one to two years 
of almost political immunity. We felt 
like we were shouting into the 
void—no one was covering this.” 

Journalists began to pay attention 
to Spinsanity. At its peak in 2004, the 
site was averaging 15,000 visits a day 
and served as a primary resource for 
columnists such as The Washington 
Post's Dana Milbank. Nyhan and his 
co-editors were asked to write 
columns for Salon.com and the 
Philadelphia Inquirer; the trio also 
gave more than fifty radio and televi- 
sion interviews, including an appear- 
ance on Comedy Central's The Daily 
Show with Jon Stewart. Nyhan him- 
self was invited onto Alan Colmes’ 
Fox News Radio show in August 





2004, even though two years earlier, 
Spinsanity had dismissed Colmes as 
Sean Hannity's “timid” liberal foil. 

The culmination of the project 
was a book—All The President's Spin: 
George W. Bush, the Media and the 
Truth—that was co-authored by 
Fritz, Keefer, and Nyhan and that 
reached the fourteenth spot on 
The New York Times paperback best- 
seller list. 

Yet after the 2004 election, the 
Spinsanity team closed up shop. 
Nyhan describes the project as “a 
second job that paid ten cents an 
hour, so it was a little hard to carry 
on,’ although it did have a major 
effect on his research at Duke. 

“One thing | was struck by when | 
was working on Spinsanity was the 
extent to which established facts 
did not dominate the discourse,” 
Nyhan says. “Whether a scandal took 
place had more to do with the politi- 
cal circumstances than with the 
objective facts.” 

In his current research, he studies 
how the party composition of Con- 
gress affects the traction of presi- 
dential scandals. Meanwhile, he con- 
tinues to blog solo at brendan-nyhan. 
com, a site he estimates pulls in an 
average of 1,000 visits a day. “I want 
to stay active in speaking publicly 
about politics and writing about 
politics,’ Nyhan says. “I think aca- 
demics should be involved in the 
public debate more, and | think 
political scientists have been less 
prominent than they should be.” 


gan Morr 


—Jared Mueller 


Me 
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In Brief 


@ R. Alison Adcock, assistant professor 
of psychiatry and behavioral science; Vin- 
cent Conitzer, assistant professor of com- 
puter science and economics; Katherine 
Franz, assistant professor of chemistry; 
and Mauro Maggioni, assistant professor 
of mathematics and computer science, are 
among 118 scholars recently named Re- 
search Fellows by the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation. The fellowship program hon- 
ors faculty members who conduct re- 
search at the frontiers of chemistry, com- 
puter science, economics, mathematics, 
neuroscience, physics, and computational 
and evolutionary molecular biology. 


v Anjali Bhatia, a sophomore, received 
a National Award for Citizen Diplomacy 
from the U.S. Center for Citizen Diplo- 
macy for founding Discover Worlds, a non- 
profit aimed at getting students involved 
in global issues. The organization, which 
she founded at age sixteen, encourages 
high-school and university students to 
raise public awareness of domestic and in- 
ternational issues. 


v Romit Roy Choudhury, assistant pro- 
fessor of electrical and computer engi- 
neering and computer science, has re- 
ceived a five-year, $437,000 National Sci- 
ence Foundation Early CAREER Award. 
The award recognizes and supports the 
early career development activities of 
teacher-scholars likely to become acade- 
mic leaders. Choudhury’s research inter- 
ests include wireless networking, mobile 
computing, and distributed systems. 


wv Mike Krzyzewski, head coach of the 
men’s basketball team, earned his 800th 
career win in an early-March game against 
North Carolina State University. He is the 
sixth Division I men’s coach to win 800 
games. 


v Timothy Lenoir, Kimberly J. Jenkins 
Chair of new technologies and society, 
has been awarded a $238,000 grant from 
the John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur 
Foundation for a project to transform an 
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existing military simulation into a hu- 
manitarian-assistance video game. The 
proposal was one of seventeen projects 
that will receive funding as part of the 
first Digital Media and Learning Compe- 
tition, funded by the MacArthur Founda- 
tion and administered by the Humanities, 
Arts, Science and Technology Advanced 
Collaboratory. 


wv The East Campus Science Building, 
which formerly housed Duke’s art muse- 
um, has been renamed in honor of long- 
time faculty member Ernestine Friedl. 
Friedl, James B. Duke Professor Emerita of 
cultural anthropology, came to Duke in 
1973 to chair the newly formed depart- 
ment of cultural anthropology. She served 
as the first female dean of Trinity College 
and the faculty of arts and sciences from 
1980 to 1985. During her tenure as dean, 
the women’s studies program at Duke was 
established. The Ernestine Friedl Building 
houses the departments of African & Af 
rican American studies and cultural an- 
thropology, the programs in literature and 
Latino/a Studies, the Institute for Critical 
USS. Studies, the Institute for Critical The- 
ory, and the Duke Human Rights Center. 


@ The Nicholas School of the Environ- 
ment and Earth Sciences has established a 
new Ph.D. program in marine science and 
conservation. 


@ The Office of Information Technol- 
ogy has announced plans to improve 
Duke’s wireless Internet services. By the 
end of the year, Duke will boast six mil- 
lion square feet of wireless coverage at the 
industry’s new 802.11n network standard, 
which offers users up to five times the 
bandwidth of the previous service. 


@ The School of Nursing has launched 
the Duke Center of Excellence in Geriat- 
ric Nursing Education aimed at increasing 
the number of nursing faculty members 
with geriatrics proficiency, addressing the 
shortage of clinical instructors with geri- 
atrics proficiency, and developing an on- 
line community and knowledge base for 
these educators. 


Athletes in Training— 
As Future Doctors 


he first time Johanna Bischof ’05, 

M.D. 10 examined a brain-tumor pa- 

tient, she was shaking with nervous- 

ness—she was also still an undergrad- 
uate. “You don’t know what you’re supposed 
to say. You’re in this room with someone 
who most likely has a life-threatening ter- 
minal illness,” she remembers. “I’d go in 
there wrapped up in my college world of 
sports and academics, and I’d walk out with 
a completely different mindset.” 

In the fall of 2004, while she was prepar- 
ing to apply to medical school, the former 
Duke field-hockey player performed physi- 
cal examinations and collected patient his- 


CAPE serves forty-eight 
undergraduates, has its own 
Staff director and twenty-six- 
member advisory 9) 
board, and func- 
tions as a major 
recruiting tool for 
Duke’s athletics 
department. 





Outstanding in their fields: 
athlete-scholars Beasley 
and Bischof, from left, with 
mentor Henry Friedman. 





tories as one of the first participants in the 
Collegiate Athlete Pre-Medical Experience 
(CAPE), America’s only premedical men- 
toring program for female student-athletes. 
CAPE has its origins in a mentoring rela- 
tionship that began in 1999 between Geor- 
gia Schweitzer, then a sophomore basket- 
ball player, and Henry Friedman, the James 
B. Powell Jr. Professor of neuro-oncology at 
Duke Medical Center. Today, Georgia 
Schweitzer Beasley ’01, M.D. ’08 is a newly 
minted graduate of Duke’s medical school 
preparing to begin a surgical residency at 
Duke, and Friedman, her mentor, is the 
founding co-director of CAPE, which serves 
forty-eight undergraduates, has its own staff 
director and twenty-six-member advisory 
board, and functions as a major recruiting 
tool for Duke’s athletics department. 
(CAPE’s other co-director, Allan Friedman 
—no relation to Henry—is Guy L. Odom 
Professor of neurological surgery at the 
medical center.) “We didn’t predict it to be 
this size when we began,” says Friedman, 
who is the deputy director of the Preston 
Robert Tisch Brain Tumor Center. “We didn’t 


anticipate the unique reception we would 
be given.” 

Thirty of CAPE’s students are female var- 
sity athletes; the program attracts a dispro- 
portionate number of swimmers and la- 
crosse players, says CAPE associate director 
Terry Kruger. The remaining participants 
are a combination of Baldwin Scholars and 
several male students who “got in through a 
variety of connections,” Friedman says. Stu- 
dents can enter the program beginning in 
the fall of their sophomore year, and they 
spend their first semester shadowing physi- 
cians, performing new-patient consulta- 
tions, and observing craniotomies at the 
Tisch Brain Tumor Center. Other activities 
include dinners with female medical stu- 
dents and physicians, a yearly lecture by 
Sandy Williams M.D. ’74, dean of the med- 
ical school, and a monthly journal club, 
where CAPE students discuss articles relat- 
ed to medical ethics and the art of balanc- 
ing a medical career with raising a family. 

Coaches are aware of CAPE’s drawing 
power for female athletes. “It’s an amazing 
recruiting tool, because if you’re premed 





Les Todd 


Sports 


and you're already looking at Duke, you have 
good grades, time-management skills, and 
you're a good athlete,” Friedman says. “But 
Duke is the only place that has a program 
like this.” He and Kruger are often asked to 
meet with top athletes during their recruit- 
ing visits. One such recruit was Kimberly 
Imbesi, now a Duke junior and the starting 
goalie on the women’s lacrosse team. As a 
high-school All-American out of Bridge- 
town, New Jersey, Imbesi narrowed her col- 
lege choices to Georgetown and Duke, both 
powerhouses in women’s lacrosse. 

“On my recruiting visit, | actually met with 
Dr. Friedman and one of the physician assis- 
tants, and it was one of my deciding factors 
to come here,” Imbesi says. Since entering 
CAPE, Imbesi has helped neurosurgeons ex- 
amine patients and has traveled to Guate- 
mala with two other students on a medical 
mission trip last summer. This year, she will 
return to Guatemala with Kruger, seven ad- 
ditional CAPE protégées, and Kathryn An- 
dolsek, a physician who is associate director 
of graduate medical education at the med- 
ical school. The Guatemala mission will 
continue growing, Kruger says, until “little 
by little we’ll get there, and it will be run 
entirely by CAPE kids.” 

CAPE'’s biggest challenge has been find- 
ing financial support. The program relies 
entirely on funding from parents, anony- 
mous donors (including a current patient at 
the Tisch Brain Tumor Center), and the Tug 
McGraw Foundation. “We have no sustained 
funding from anywhere,” Friedman says. 
“Not Duke, not the athletics department.” 
Despite these challenges, Beasley claims she 
has not been surprised by CAPE’s success 
“with someone like Henry behind it.” Fried- 
man’s first CAPE apprentice has stayed 
involved with the program, attending the 
journal club and advising current under- 
graduates. “The most rewarding part of it is 
there are several CAPE graduates who are 
in Duke Medical School now,” Beasley says. 
“T’m sort of their unofficial adviser in terms 
of tests and books.” 


—Jared Mueller 
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Campus Observer 


Smart Living 


im Gu and Lee Pearson, both resi- 

dents of Duke’s new Home Depot 

Smart Home, have just finished eat- 

ing lunch. The two load plates and 
cups into the dishwasher as, around the 
kitchen table, several of their housemates 
sit chatting. Tim’s brother, Mark, heads off 
to his room. He returns with a textbook and 
notes from an engineering course and set- 
tles in for an afternoon of studying. 

All of a sudden, a group of strangers ma- 
terializes in the doorway. Mark is first to his 
feet, and greets the group, who turn out 
to be a first-year student and his family, 
here visiting for the weekend. Like count- 
less others before them, they’ve dropped in 
hoping to get a tour of the campus’ hippest 
new residence hall/laboratory/technology 
showcase. 

Though the official weekly tour was yes- 
terday, Mark is happy to oblige. 

“This happens all the time,” explains jun- 
ior Katie Beck, looking on as Mark launch- 
es into a spiel that has become second na- 
ture for the home’s ten residents. “People 
come in and look around. We’re used to be- 
ing in our PJs and not being embarrassed.” 
They just go about their lives. 

The house’s inaugural residents, who 
moved in the second week of January, can’t 
blame visitors for being enthralled with 
their new home. After all, it boasts the lat- 
est green technologies. 

The standard tour includes explanations 
about the home’s flooring—a combination 
of gray carpeting, consisting largely of recy- 
cled plastic, and cork, a renewable resource; 
its kitchen appliances—Energy Star certi- 
fied, with a flat-screen television in the re- 
frigerator door; and its technological “wow” 
factor—there are 150 Internet ports in the 
6,000-square-foot house. 

The first stop is the media room, a small- 
ish space with whitewashed walls with three 
additional flat-screen televisions, ranging in 
size from thirty-seven to forty-seven inches, 
each with a headphone jack so that viewers 
can watch movies or play video games with- 
out disrupting other residents. All of the 
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televisions are LCD, which Mark notes is 
more energy-efficient than plasma. 

He leads the visitors back out into the kit- 
chen, with its two-story ceiling and boun- 
tiful natural light, and points out the home’s 
two first-floor lab spaces. One visitor asks 
about the tiny holes in the ceilings of the 
labs and the media room, through which 
wires and pipes are easily visible. Mark says 
that the panels were designed so that resi- 
dents/engineers can easily remove them and 
tinker with the house’s wiring. “This is not a 
demo house,” he explains. “It is a live-in lab.” 

In stocking feet, Mark pads up the front 
staircase, visitors in tow. From above, they 
look back down on the kitchen. He points 
out a large exhaust fan that can circulate 
12,000 cubic feet of air per minute. 

He leads his visitors out onto the house’s 
small, second-floor balcony to get a close 
look at a few of its eighteen solar panels, 
mounted on a railing. The panels, glimmer- 
ing black and blue in the early afternoon 
sunlight, provide 20 to 30 percent of the 
home’s electricity and also heat much of its 
water. The visitors stand on tiptoe and look 
upward, hoping to get a glance at the roof 
planted with ten species of mosses and se- 
dums, which provide natural insulation, 
cool the house in the summer through evap- 
oration, and channel rain water into hold- 
ing tanks to be used later to flush toilets and 
water the yard. 

In addition to showcasing commercially 
available products like solar panels and ex- 
haust fans, the Smart Home project shows 
off students’ ingenuity through research and 
design projects. The idea for the house itself 
stemmed from an honors thesis on “the home 
of the future” written by Mark Younger ’03, 
an electrical and computer engineering grad. 
When Younger presented his project in the 
spring of his senior year, administrators at 
the Pratt School of Engineering were so 
impressed by the idea, they decided to make 
it a reality. They hired Younger to oversee 
the project. 

Currently, there are more than eighty stu- 
dents—the home’s ten residents among 
them—involved in seventeen smart-home- 
affiliated projects. 


“The idea is to have all of 
these people continually 
working to make life in 
the Smart Home better 

or more efficient, or both,” 
Rose says. 


Some are surprisingly simple. One student 
is monitoring the amount of organic mate- 
rials the residents are composting in order 
to get a better idea of how much waste is be- 
ing saved from the landfill. Literally speaking, 
he weighs residents’ food waste and keeps a 
record of it. 

Other projects are more complex. One 
group of students is working on a hot-water 
recovery system for the bathroom that would 
capture some of the heat from water going 
down the shower drain and transfer it to 
cold water coming in. 

Adam Dixon, a junior who lives in the 
Smart Home, is leading another team that, 
as part of a design competition, is working 
to create a system that will do a better job of 
monitoring the power being generated by 
the house’s solar panels than existing, com- 
mercially available systems. The home’s cur- 
rent monitoring system, which retails for 
several thousand dollars, has some perform- 
ance issues. For example, it often indicates 
that solar energy is being collected at night. 

Dixon and his team believe that they can 
create a device using a few cheap sensors 
and a plastic casing that will monitor and 
transmit much more accurate data to a home 
computer. If their design is a success, Dixon 
says that he may follow the example set by 
Tim Gu, who last year worked with a Char- 
lotte company to develop the solar panels 
that create electricity and heat water simul- 
taneously. Gu and his collaborators are now 
in the process of filing for a patent and 
bringing the panel to market. 

“The idea is to have all of these people con- 
tinually working to make life in the Smart 
Home better or more efficient, or both,” says 
Tom Rose ’05, who took over from Younger 
two years ago as the Smart Home's director. 
Some of these projects may end up being 
commercially viable. But others are simply 
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for fun. The attitude seems to be, why not 
try it and see what happens? 
Rose says that sometimes visitors are dis- 
appointed to find that the home, while 
| packed with neat, environmentally friendly 
technology, does not have what he calls 
“the holy grail home automation system.” 
But that’s not to say they aren’t trying. One 
group of students is exploring the possibility 
_of installing a microphone in the wall that, 
when connected to a computer, would use 
voice-recognition technology in order to 
comply with residents’ spoken requests for 
weather forecasts, iTunes songs, and dic- 
tionary definitions. 
| The students who live in the house are se- 
lected, at least in part, based on the project 
| ideas they submit during the application 
process. In selecting residents, Rose says that a 
committee tries to achieve diversity in terms 
of both gender and academic discipline. 
The home’s inaugural crop of residents 
consists of six men and four women. Eight 
are engineers. Many, like the Gus—Tim cutr- 








rently serves as president of the home, and 
Mark, a VP—have been involved in the 
project since they first came to campus. 
Others have become involved more recent- 
ly. Beck, an international comparative stud- 
ies and political science double-major who 
is working on a science and technology edu- 
cation project aimed at elementary and mid- 
dle schools, was inspired to live in the home 
by her father and uncle, who both majored 
in engineering at Duke. Both were plugged 
into the Smart Home project early and 
talked about it frequently. 

When Beck’s father dropped her off at 
the beginning of her freshman year, she re- 
calls, he insisted on driving down Faber 
Street, behind the Freeman Center for Jew- 
ish Life, and stopping near an open field at 
the corner of Powe Street. “This is where it’s 
going to be,” he told her in solemn tones. 

The site she now calls home is a popular 
one, and residents are good about opening 
it to the public. Pearson, a senior and the 
Smart Home’s house manager, is in charge 
of scheduling biweekly social events. A pot- 
luck dinner for neighbors held in mid- 
February was sparsely attended, but other 


events—a jazz concert, a fundraiser for a fel- 
low student’s foundation, several informal 
receptions and parties—have brought large 
crowds. 

And then there are the tours. Various 
VIP groups, including the board of trustees, 
the Duke Alumni Association board, and 
visiting scholars from Saudi Arabia, have 
dropped in, and the house is open for offi- 
cial tours two hours each Saturday. And, of 
course, sometimes visitors have a way of just 
showing up unannounced. 

After answering a final round of ques- 
tions, Mark Gu leads his impromptu tour 
group down the back stairway, past the dou- 
ble room that he shares with his brother. 

There’s a load of wash spinning in the 
washing machine, and a heavy, sweet smell 
rising from the kitchen. Pearson and a 
friend are hunched over the counter, hard 
at work at an “unofficial research project” — 
home-brewing beer. 

Mark bids his guests goodbye, and returns 
to his seat at the kitchen table, where he 
takes up his notes once again. “I’ve got an 
exam tomorrow,” he says, smiling. 

—Jacob Dagger 
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Faith Through Food 


len Davis, professor of Bible and practical 
heology at Duke Divinity School, has turned her 
attention, in recent years, to the Old Testament’s 
seemingly anachronistic discussion of land use. 
She has found that the biblical writers have a 

to say about ecological issues. She has 
written a book, Scripture, Culture, and Agricul- 
: An Agrarian Reading of the Bible, due 

from Cambridge University Press later this year, 
and has toured the country and the world, 
lecturing on industrialized agriculture and food 
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production, and what the Bible says about them. 


You teach a course in “biblical ecology.” What is 
biblical ecology? 


It’s actually always difficult for me to find a 
name for that course, because I don’t love 
the name biblical ecology. The Bible is not 
an ecological tract. But what I’m doing in 
the course, and in the book that I’ve written, 
is look at how biblical writers think about 
land, specifically land that can be used for 
food production. I look at the Old Testa- 
ment in conversation with the contempo- 
rary agrarian writers. People like Wendell 
Berry, Wes Jackson, and Norman Wirzba. 


What do the biblical writers say? 


The Bible really is exceptional in the litera- 
ture of the ancient world in its attention to 
issues of land care. That’s because 90, 95 
percent of Israelites were farmers, but they 
occupied a land that was very fragile for 
farming. The best index of the health of 
the relationship between God and Israel, or 
God and humanity, was the health of the 
land. And that’s pretty consistently the way 
the land functions [in the Bible]. 

Beginning already in Genesis, [chapter] 
1, where you might say the classic perspec- 
tive is set out, there’s a tremendous empha- 
sis on biodiversity in terms of plants bear- 
ing seed: “The Earth brought forth vegeta- 
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tion, seed-bearing plants of every kind.” 
Immediately after the humans are created 
and given power with respect to the other 
creatures, then there’s a reiteration of God 
saying, “Look, I’ve given you all this for 
food.” In modern terms, what is being set 
forth there is the food chain, and humans’ 
dominion, presumably, has some relation to 
maintaining the integrity of the food chain. 


When | first heard about your research, which 

I'd heard described as sort of a religious environ- 
mentalism, | assumed you'd be talking about 
issues like global warming. But your book is all 
about agriculture. 


Agriculture is what I’m focused on, but 
agriculture is very much connected to glob- 
al warming and those other issues. The 2005 
U.N.-sponsored Millennium Ecosystem 
Assessment report identifies agriculture as 
perhaps the greatest threat to biodiversity 
worldwide. Half of the world’s forests are 
gone. A third—a third—of the forests have 
been removed for agriculture. Seventy-five 
percent of our water-pollution problems 
come from agricultural runoff. And air prob- 
lems, a lot of them, come from our meat 
production. So it’s kind of all over the place. 

In The New York Times a couple of weeks 
ago, Gidon Eschel, a geophysicist at Bard 
College, was quoted as saying that almost all 
the ecological problems in North America 
have been linked to food production. 


But how does this relate to biblical times? 


In the ancient world, the tension was 
between subsistence farmers on the one 
hand and kings, queens, and empires on 
the other. There’s quite good evidence that 
the prophetic movement arose in Israel in 
the ninth and eighth centuries B.C.E. in 
response to the significant transformation 
of the agricultural economy in Israel, the 
consolidation of the agricultural economy 
under state control. 

When you read the prophets with that in 
mind, then you see they’re talking about 
farmers. So the notion of centralized agri- 
culture as being a danger to the well-being of 





both land and people is deeply embedded in 
the Bible. Now, we have centralized agricul- 
ture in terms of multinational corporations. 
But there is a drastic difference because of 
the modern technologies used in agriculture, 
especially since the advent of petroleum- and 
chemical-based agriculture since World War 
II. The issue now is not only social dynamics 
and where power is located, but also the 
technological onset on natural systems. 

Our job as the church is to get church 
people thinking more carefully about where 
their food comes from and what they eat. 
Some of the challenges that we face in 
terms of, say, genetic modification, would 
be addressed by Genesis, Leviticus, 
Deuteronomy—books that present a vision 
for holiness, for the wholeness of life in 
Israel, and present that vision in terms of 
ordering our lives in accordance with what 
you might call the design of creation. In 
Leviticus, God says to Moses, “You shall 
not let your cattle mate with a different 
kind; you shall not sow your field with two 
kinds of seed; you shall not put on cloth 
from a mixture of two kinds of material.” 

I understand that there’s a danger of 
sounding naive. The Bible is not a scientif- 
ic treatise. It offers us some principles. But 
it’s not a manual by any means. 


Some of the challenges that 
we face in terms of, say, 
genetic modification, would 
be addressed by Genesis, 
Leviticus, Deuteronomy— 
books that present a vision 
for holiness in terms of order- 
ing our lives in accordance 
| with what you might call the 
! design of creation. 





) Of course, the other side—the industrial side— 
would argue that technology and industrial agricul- 
ture allow us to get more out of the land. How do 
you respond to that? 

It’s obviously the crucial question. Right now, 


it’s true. We are producing a huge amount 
of food. But the cost to our natural systems 





is completely unsustainable. There’s no 
question that we will not be farming the 
way we do now fifty or 100 years from now. 
The question is then, when we stop, what 
will be left for the coming generations to 
produce food with? 


I'd imagine that depending on whom you talk to, 
you might hear that either technology will improve 
and continue to provide, or that God will. 


Those are two really common answers. 
Both of which seem to me to be basically 
magical thinking. 


How does your book fit in with other recent texts’ 
take on the themes of what and how we eat— 
Michael Pollan’s The Omnivore's Dilemma, 
Barbara Kingsolver’s Animal, Vegetable, Miracle: 
A Year of Food Life? 


I think it’s a convergence. I think that the 
acuteness of the situation is prompting a 
widespread response. My text is Hebrew 
scripture, the Old Testament. I’m trying 

to suggest that for people who are disposed 
to take the Bible seriously—that’s a lot of 
folks in this country, including a lot of folks 
involved in our food production system— 

if the Bible gives us a basis for providing 


Les Todd 


Ancient lessons for modern times: 
Davis, left, uses biblical text to consider 
today’s agricultural economies. 


critiques of the present industrial agricul- 
ture system, my argument might filter 
through to them. 


How are farmers dealing with these problems 
now? Are they looking to the Bible or to religious 
leaders? 


I have been lecturing for the last two years 
in rural areas, and | have been struck by 
people expressing surprise on two counts. 
One, that an urbanite would know any- 
thing about what was going on in rural 
communities. And two, that the Bible has 
anything to say about the situation. In 
general, this is not how people who are 
trained to be pastors have been trained to 
read the Bible. We’re now at a time when 
religious leaders are just beginning to ad- 
dress some of these issues. 


In our partisan political system, social conservatism 
and environmental activism often find themselves 
in opposition. How does an Evangelical Christian 
who supports socially conservative causes reconcile 
that split? 


I don’t want to comment too much upon 
something that is not my primary area of 
expertise, or about constituencies to 
which | don’t really belong. [But] I can 
answer this way: A lot of my students 
come from relatively conservative back- 
grounds and are going to be serving rela- 
tively conservative constituencies. A few 
years ago, students would come into my 
class on this issue really thinking that there 
wasn’t a religious problem here, or a theo- 
logical problem here. | think that has 
changed in the last few years. Most of them 
now come into the class well aware that 
there is a problem. | think they quickly find 
that the Bible is pervasively concerned 
with what we would call ecological issues. 
And they put that up against the daily 
news. Also, many of my students work as 
rural pastors where they live in rural areas, 
so I don’t have to tell them what’s happen- 
ing with the rural economy in this country. 
They can tell me. 

—Jacob Dagger 
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COLLECTION OF A POWERFUI 
NOBLEMAN, RECLAIMS A | 
FORGOTTEN CHAPTER IN fF 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 

SPANISH ART, AND HELPS | 
LAUNCH AN EXHIBIT OF 
ASTONISHING POWER—THE 
NASHER MUSEUM OF ART S 
FIRST BLOCKBUSTER. 





Bill Bamberger 
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f / hen visitors stroll through 
y / the Nasher Museum of Art’s 

first blockbuster exhibition, 
“El Greco to Velazquez: Art 
During the Reign of Philip HI,” this fall, 
they'll see exquisitely rendered still lifes, op- 
ulent portraits of royalty, and stirring reli- 
gious images, all produced in Spain during 
the early part of the seventeenth century. 
What won't be apparent is the show’s unex- 


pected starting point: the dark, dank attic of 


a former hospital in Toledo, Spain. 


Twenty-one years ago, in the winter of 


1987, Sarah Schroth was holed up in that 
musty attic poring over neglected parch- 
ment folders that had accumulated centu- 
ries’ worth of dust, hoping to find some- 
thing—anything—about the subject of her 
doctoral dissertation. 

Schroth, then a graduate student at the 
Institute of Fine Arts at New York Univer- 
sity, was curious about the collecting habits 
of King Philip II] and his court. Conven- 
tional thinking among art historians was 


that work produced during Philip’s reign 
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was barely worth noting, particularly com- 
pared with the rich and extensive collec- 
tions assembled by his father, Philip I], and 
son, Philip IV. Art historians scornfully re- 
ferred to him as, in the words of one, “the 
Philip in between.” 

But Schroth had a hunch there was more 
to the story. It made no sense, for example, 
that this period would have been so stag- 


otan. Oil on can- 


onstrated his 


contrast of 








sion (the fruits 


nant in the visual Obtoo——d chasm between 





the remarkably vibrant production under 
Philips I] and 1V—especially considering 
the epochal flowering of Spanish literature: 
Miguel Cervantes wrote Don Quixote; play- 
wright Lope de Vega produced his most sig- 
nificant body of work, including Fuente 
Ovejuna; and poet Luis de Géngora rede- 
fined Baroque verse through complex works 
such as the Soledads. 

And she knew that the powerful and in- 
fluential Duke of Lerma, Philip III’s chief 
minister and favorite, had commissioned a 
portrait from Peter Paul Rubens and col- 
lected El Greco, whose work Philip’s father 
had disliked. So when she was unable to 
find much on the collecting habits of the 
king himself, she turned to the Duke of Ler- 
ma. After spending five fruitless months 
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searching all of Spain’s well-known historic 
archives, she took a gamble on one last out-of- 
the-way depository: the private Medinaceli 
archive in Toledo (one of Lerma’s daughters 
had married into the family). 

It was a long shot. The Duke of Lerma’s 
last male heir died in 1636, so the family 
archives could have been dispersed in bits 
and pieces to any number of subsequent 
generations, or destroyed. Other scholars 
who'd conducted research there told her 
she was wasting her time—they’d seen only 


documents from the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries. 

Every morning for a week, Schroth caught 
the bus from Madrid to Toledo to go through 
page after page of meticulously recorded 
manuscripts, written with methodical pre- 
cision in Castilian Spanish cursive. In the 
cramped room that originally had been used 
as a servant's bedroom, lit only by the sun- 
shine that came through a small arched 
window, Schroth leafed through hundreds 
of pages listing Medinaceli family posses- 


sions. Each night, she came home empty- 
handed, no mention of Lerma’s collections 
to be found. 

It was in her second week, after scrutiniz- 
ing several dozen of the hundreds of uncata- 
logued bundles that lined one wall of the at- 
tic, that Schroth found what she was look- 
ing for: an inventory of paintings owned or 
commissioned by the Duke of Lerma—448 
in all. “My heart soared,” she says. 

“These papers were filthy, and somewhat 
hard to read, because the ink from the back 
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THE SPANISH 


rom a new ballet based on Don 
Quixote to Spanish-themed 
menus at local restaurants, 
the “El Greco to Velazquez” 
exhibition has inspired an array of 
related activities. All events take 
place at the Nasher Museum, unless 
otherwise noted. Information is cur- 
rent as of press time. For complete 
listings, ticket information, and the 
latest updates, visit nasher.duke.edu. 


MAY 17: The Duke Alumni Association 
(DAA) and the Duke Club of Boston sponsor a 
private viewing of the exhibit with curator 
Sarah Schroth. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
6:00 to 9:30 p.m. 


JUNE 1: Limited number of tickets go on sale 
for August 24 special preview of exhibit for 
alumni, sponsored by the DAA. 


AUGUST 20: Preview day for Duke community 
and museum members. 


AUGUST 21: Exhibition opens to the public. 


AUGUST 24: Preview day for alumni, sponsored 
by the DAA. Advance ticket purchase required. 


AUGUST 28: Lecture by Nasher curator 
Sarah Schroth. 7:30 p.m. Reservations required. 


SEPTEMBER 10: WUNC-TV premiere of E/ Greco 
to Velazquez, a thirty-minute documentary. 


SEPTEMBER 11: “Cabezon to Cabanilles: 
The Golden Age of Iberian Keyboard Music,” 
harpsichord concert with University Organist 
Robert Parkins. 7:30 p.m. 
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SEPTEMBER 21: “El Greco to Velazquez in 
Flowers,’ presentation by floral-design expert 
Jim Johnson. Sarah P. Duke Gardens. 


SEPTEMBER 23: “Art with the Experts,” 
discussion with curator Sarah Schroth. Durham 
County Library, main branch. 


SEPTEMBER 25: Lecture by exhibition cata- 
logue contributors Antonio Feros, associate pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Rosemarie Mulcahy, former hon- 
orary senior research fellow in the Department 
of the History of Art, University College, Dublin. 
7:30 p.m. Reservations required. 


OCTOBER 2: North Carolina Symphony per- 
formance featuring guitarist Scott Tennant and 
the premiere of a new work commissioned for 
the occasion by Duke music professor Stephen 
Jaffe. Memorial Hall, UNC-Chapel Hill. 7:00 p.m. 


OCTOBER 2-3: “Image and Illusion in 

Early Modern Spain,’ conference on the art 
and literature of the period. Sponsored by the 
Department of Romance Studies. 


OCTOBER 3-4: North Carolina Symphony 
performance featuring guitarist Scott Tennant 
and a new work commissioned for the occasion 
by Stephen Jaffe, Duke music professor. 
Meymandi Concert Hall, Raleigh. 7:00 p.m. 


OCTOBER 6: North Carolina Symphony 
chamber music performance with guitarist 
Scott Tennant. Peace College, Raleigh. 


OCTOBER 9-12: Don Quixote, Carolina Ballet 
performance with new choreography by artistic 


INVASION 


director Robert Weiss. Progress Energy Center 
for the Performing Arts, Raleigh. 


OCTOBER 17: The Spanish High Renaissance, 
performance by The Tallis Scholars, a British 
choral group specializing in Renaissance sacred 
music. Sponsored by Duke Performances. 

Duke Chapel. 8:00 p.m. 


OCTOBER 18: Annual Semans Lecture by 
Jonathan Brown, professor of fine arts at 

New York University’s Institute of Fine Arts and 
an international authority on Spanish art. 
Nasher Museum. 7:30 p.m. Reservations required. 


OCTOBER 19: “Iberian Organ Music from the 
Golden Age,’ concert featuring University 
Organist Robert Parkins and images of paintings 
from the exhibition. Duke Memorial Chapel. 
2:30 and 5:00 p.m. 


OCTOBER 23: Concert with viola de gamba 
player Jordi Savall and Hesperion XXI, an 
early-music group based in Spain. Sponsored 
by Carolina Performing Arts. Memorial Hall, 
UNC-Chapel Hill. 7:30 p.m. 


OCTOBER 30: Lecture by exhibit co-curator 
Ronnie Baer, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and 
Laura Bass, assistant professor of Spanish and 
Latin American studies at Tulane University. 
7:30 p.m. Reservations required. 


NOVEMBER 6: Premiere of La vida es suerio 
(Life is a Dream), by playwright Pedro 
Calderon de la Barca, from a modernized 
version of the script by Spanish playwright 
José Ruibal. Presented by the Department of 
Romance Studies. 





of pages had bled through to the front,” she 
recalls. “They had probably gone undis- 
turbed since the nineteenth century. But | 
realized that I had found proof of Lerma’s 
influence and patronage.” 

With this document alone, she had enough 
for her dissertation, but still she kept look- 
ing. In the weeks that followed, she uncov- 
ered twelve more household inventories, 
never before published, virtually unknown, 
and telling a remarkable tale. Not only was 
the Duke of Lerma, Francisco Gémez de 
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GRAND OPENING 


Sandoval y Rojas, a prolific collector—esti- 
mates of his painting collection alone range 
from 1,500 to more than 2,700 works—he 
was a gifted connoisseur with a discerning 
eye. His holdings included works by Italians 
Tiziano Vecelli (Titian), Paolo Veronese, and 
Antonio da Correggio; Flemish painters 
Peter Paul Rubens and Frans Pourbus the 
Younger; the great Dutch artist Hieronymus 
Bosch; and the Spaniards Francisco Ribalta 
and Juan Pantoja de la Cruz. Thousands more 
of the works were unattributed. 

As Schroth began to comprehend the 
breadth and depth of Lerma’s collections, 
she began to grasp—slowly at first, and then 
with a giddy mixture of disbelief and excite- 
ment—that Philip III’s reign, from 1598 to 
1621, produced a breathtaking array of in- 
novative and highly accomplished artistic 
achievements. 

“T knew that what I found was big,” re- 
calls Schroth, now a curator at the Nasher. 
“But I also knew that I was working against 
the grain of what was accepted in art history 
about that time.” 

When she reported her findings to her 
dissertation adviser, Jonathan Brown, he re- 
calls being “bowled over.” 

“No one had suspected that the Duke of 
Lerma was such a major collector of art,” he 
says. “This was a huge find, not only for 
Spanish art but for European art in general. 
Discoveries like this almost never happen.” 

With a grant to extend her doctoral re- 
search for a year, Schroth embarked on a 


journey throughout Spain to visit places 
where Lerma’s vast collection might have 
been dispersed, and began a comprehensive 
reassessment of artwork created during 
Philip III’s reign. The best-known artists from 
that period—El Greco, already an estab- 
lished painter when Philip took the throne, 
and Velazquez, who had begun to make a 
name for himself by the time Philip died— 
served as convenient bookends for the sur- 
vey. Schroth was interested in seeing how 
those artists’ works were influenced by the 





cultural, religious, and political changes 
that took place under the monarchy, as well 
as “rediscovering,” and developing a new 
appreciation for, relatively obscure artists 
that she had only read about in the course 
of her graduate studies. 

Because most of the work from the period 
was referred to only tangentially in scholar- 
ly accounts, Schroth had long assumed that 
the art was of middling value. When she 


encountered the work firsthand, she was 
struck by its consistently high quality. “When 
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my art-history textbooks included paintings 
or sculptures [from lesser-known artists] from 
this period of time, which wasn’t often, the 
reproductions were in black-and-white and 
often taken by nonprofessionals, so you 
couldn’t get a sense for whether the work 
was any good or not,” she says. In addition, 
as she scoured the countryside, she found 
that much of the artwork was hanging (or 
stored) in some unlikely places—far from 
the climate-controlled galleries of a Prado 
or Metropolitan Museum and the scrutiny 
of art historians. 

In the stairwell of a municipal building in 
Valladolid, Spain, where Philip II held court 
from 1601 to 1603, Schroth happened on a 
painting of the resurrection of Christ. “It 
looked like it belonged to my period [of re- 
search],” she says. “It was a night scene that 
showed Christ illuminated in the darkness, 
and I knew that Lerma loved night scenes.” 
Sure enough, when Schroth examined the 
painting more closely, she found the artist’s 
signature: Pantoja de la Cruz, the royal por- 
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traitist for Philip II]. Schroth would later 
confirm that the painting had indeed be- 
longed to Lerma. 

Other works she tracked down were lo- 
cated in even less hospitable places. For ex- 
ample, she found The Stigmatization of St. 
Francis, by Philip II’s official court painter, 
Vicente Carducho, hanging in a cloister 
courtyard in a working hospital in Madrid, 
protected from the rain but little else. 

The Duke of Lerma’s portrait, which now 
hangs in the Prado, fared better. Flemish ar- 
tist Peter Paul Rubens visited the Spanish 
court in 1603 as an envoy from the Duke of 
Mantua. In a letter home to Mantua, Ru- 
bens wrote that he was “astonished” by the 
Duke of Lerma’s estimable collection that 
included Titian and Raphael. Although he 
declined the Duke’s offer to become the of- 
ficial court painter, Rubens did agree to 
paint the nobleman’s portrait. It is one of 
the highlights of the Nasher exhibition. 
Shown mounted on a magnificent white 
steed, the Duke is depicted as a virile and 


Courtesy Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


powerful man wreathed in good fortune. 
And so he was. Before Philip II], most mon- 
archs relied on a coterie of advisers, Schroth 
says. Philip depended so heavily on Lerma 
that the Duke was, in essence, the first de 
facto prime minister of Europe. 

Her dissertation, “The Private Picture Col- 
lection of the Duke of Lerma,” completed 
in 1990, makes the persuasive case that the 
Duke’s prodigious collecting habits, com- 
bined with his unprecedented access to the 
king, created an environment that placed a 
high value on art, fostered innovations in 
artistic creation, and conferred much sought- 
after social status on patrons of the arts. She 
notes, for example, that Philip II hated the 
work of Doménikos Theotokdépoulos, the 
Greek painter commonly known as El Gre- 
co. Lerma, on the other hand, recognized 
the artist’s talents—influenced by Titian 
and the late Renaissance, but with a dis- 
tinct style all his own—and acquired an El 
Greco painting of St. Francis. 

“Once Lerma had an El Greco,” Schroth 
says, “everyone wanted an El Greco.” De- 
mand for the painter’s work skyrocketed, 
and he had to enlarge his workshop to keep 
up. The resulting economic security al- 
lowed El Greco to evolve and experiment 
as an artist. 


| 












etermined to bring her dis- 
coveries to a wider audience, 
Schroth continued to pub- 
lish on the artists and themes 
that defined the era, and today is considered 
one of the leading contemporary art histori- 
ans of early Baroque Spain. She came to Duke 
in 1995 as curator and deputy director of the 
Duke Museum of Art/Prado exchange pro- 
gram, served as interim director of the Nasher 
from 2003 to 2004, and was named the Nan- 
cy Hanks Senior Curator in 2004. 

Even as she taught, lectured, and curated 
shows at Duke, Schroth had a vision of 
mounting a blockbuster exhibit of art pro- 
duced during Philip III’s reign that never 
wavered. Originally, she wanted Duke to col- 
laborate on a show with the Prado, as the 
museum had featured retrospectives of every 
period of Spanish art except that produced 
under Philip III. But the costs and technical 
requirements of mounting a multimillion- 
dollar show at a university museum—espe- 
cially one housed in a modest, converted 
sciences building—proved prohibitive. 

But when the museum moved into its far 
more elegant digs in the fall of 2005, Schroth 
contacted her colleague Ronnie Baer, an art 
historian specializing in seventeenth-centu- 
ry Dutch art, whose expertise overlapped 
with Schroth’s. The two had studied at NYU 
at the same time and had spent countless 
hours together preparing for their final oral 
exams. Baer had landed at the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, where she is the Mrs. Rus- 
sell W. Baker Senior Curator of Paintings. 
With the MFA committed to the show, 
Schroth and Baer traveled to Spain and 
looked at art produced during Philip III’s 
reign, and Baer began to discern themes to 
give structure and direction to the planned 
exhibit. These groupings include works that 
illustrate the birth of naturalism in Spanish 
art; the creation of sophisticated still-life 
paintings that combined for the first time 
naturalism, illusion, and tenebrism (a height- 
ened form of chiaroscuro); humanized de- 
pictions of saints and other sacred figures; 
and extravagant portraiture. 

Baer also suggested the show’s title, with 
its emphasis on El Greco and Velazquez, the 
two big names likely to draw crowds. Schroth 
admits it provides a savvier marketing hook 
than the one she’d proposed: “In a New Style 
of Grandeur: Art at the Court of Philip HI.” 


“Never, never in a million years could we 


have done this exhibit without Boston,” 
says Schroth. “The MFA is very powerful. 
Because of their involvement, the Prado is 
loaning seven works for the exhibit, which 
is unheard of. 

“They also got an indemnity grant from 
the Federal Council on the Arts and the 
Humanities to insure the show,” Schroth 
adds. “It’s the most-funded show MFA has 
had in recent memory—and together we se- 
cured sponsorship from the Bank of America, 
the National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties, the Homeland Foundation, and the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts.” 

The exhibition opened at the MFA on 
April 20 and runs through July 27. It opens 
at Duke on August 21 and runs through No- 
vember 9. 

Schroth’s resolve to share her findings with 
a wider audience paid off in other ways. In 
an essay in the exhibition’s catalogue, Laura 
Bass, an assistant professor of Spanish and 
Latin American studies at Tulane Univer- 
sity, applied Schroth’s scholarship and ideas 


leadership style, and historical impact. Now 
an associate professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Feros has written 
an essay for the exhibition’s catalogue titled 
“Art and Spanish Society: The Historical 
Context, 1577-1623,” and will deliver a 
guest lecture at Duke in conjunction with 
the exhibition. 

The show features works from such major 
museums as the Prado; the Museo del Greco, 
Toledo; the Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vi- 
enna; the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford; Lon- 
don’s National Gallery; and the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York, as well 
as rarely seen works borrowed from private 
collectors and smaller Spanish museums, 
monasteries, and churches that are traveling 
for the first time. The equestrian portrait of 
the Duke by El Greco figures large, but the 
lesser known works, like Pantoja’s Resurrec- 
tion of Christ, from the Valladolid municipal 
building, and Carducho’s The Stigmatization 
of St. Francis, from that hospital in Madrid, 
are also included. 


“THIS WAS A HUGE FIND, NOT ONLY FOR SPANISH ART BUT FOR 
EUROPEAN ART IN GENERAL. DISCOVERIES LIKE THIS ALMOST NEVER HAPPEN. » 


to solve the age-old paradox faced by all 
students of Spanish literature, until now: 
How could what Bass describes as a “literary 
efflorescence” under Philip II have occured 
during a supposed period of decline in the 
visual arts? Bass calls the reign of Philip III 
“one of the most innovative periods in 
Spanish literary history.” 

“The brilliance of Cervantes, Lope, or 
Géngora comes into focus not only as a mat- 
ter of individual genius but also as a product 
of a society ripe for genius as a prized cultur- 
al value,” Bass wrote in the essay. “Their 
lives are not only parallel but intersect with 
artists in a shared culture of intellectual and 
artistic promotion and production.” 

Serendipitously, while conducting her re- 
search in Spain, Schroth had become friends 
with another young scholar, Antonio Feros, 
who was beginning to piece together missing 
parts of Philip III’s impact on the Spanish 
empire from a historian’s perspective. Even- 
tually, Feros compiled enough evidence to 
suggest a different, more positive way of con- 
sidering Philip III’s political motivations, 


Organizers hope that the exhibit, which 
comprises more than 100 paintings, sculp- 
tures, and decorative arts, will draw 100,000 
visitors in a little over two months later this 
fall. The Nasher plans to spend more money 
marketing “El Greco to Velazquez” —offi- 
cials decline to say how much—than it did 
on its own grand opening. 

Two decades after her fortuitous discov- 
ery in that Toledo attic, Schroth says she is 
confident that the viewing public is in for a 
glorious visual trip through the artistic 
splendors of Philip III’s seventeenth-centu- 
ry Spain. “These painters were not second 
tier,” she says. “In fact, to their contempo- 
raries, they were considered better trained 
than El Greco and Velazquez.” 

Still, she admits to apprehensive curiosity 
about how her research will be greeted by 
fellow art historians. “I imagine it’s similar 
to what an artist feels when they show their 
work. This exhibit is a creative act that is 
being revealed. It’s new, it’s mine, and it’s 
scary. | know it’s ridiculous to have this 
worry, but I do. The stakes are very high.” & 
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By KER THAN 


ale Purves is not musical by nature. 
He’s been trying to play the guitar 
for forty years—with limited suc- 
cess. He has no formal training and, 
if presented with a sheet of music, can’t tell 


an F-sharp from a B-flat. 
But even though he is not musical, Pur- 


ves is deeply curious about music. Why, he 
wonders, do humans appear to be hard-wired () 
to appreciate it despite its lack of a clear sur- 
vival benefit? Why do we find some combi- 
nations of musical notes pleasing but can’t 
stand others? And, perhaps most enticing, 
why do we think of some types of music as 


happy and bright, but others as dark and 
sad—in other words, how did music come ; Los ia wi ene 


: : f ‘ } 
to pack such an emotional wallop? i/ Vi Vil Al 
Purves (pronounced purr-VEHZ), a phy- ( PEN JU ATL CI 
re : ae Me Le S To News VA I 
sician and neurobiologist who heads Duke’s : ' J - 
Center for Cognitive Neuroscience, has ; 
made a name for himself studying human 


vision. More recently, he has also turned his 
attention to hearing. “We started looking at 


Seeking to understand the universal appeal of music, neuroscientist Dale Purves has discovered surprising 


Complex and sublime: 
Amateur guitarist Purves 
contemplates the complicated 
role music plays in our lives. 





Michael Zirkle 
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audition to compare it to the theories we 
developed in vision,” he says. 

Over the last five years, he and his fellow 
researchers have provided compelling evi- 
dence that our species’ fondness for music is 
linked to another human universal: lan- 
guage. The findings suggest that humans like 
music because, in subtle and unconscious 
ways, it reminds us of speech, arguably the 
most important social cue in our environ- 
ment and a critical factor in our species’ sur- 
vival and success. 

“The only vocalizations that count for us 
are the vocalizations we make for each other,” 
Purves says. “Those are the tonal sounds in 
nature that we’ve always been exposed to.” 
His studies of music are part of a broader 
theory he is developing about how our per- 
ceptions are shaped not only by our individ- 
ual experiences, amassed over decades, but 
also by the collective experiences of our 
species, gathered over millions of years of 
evolutionary time. 


ith the possible exception of love, 

nothing in the human experience 

is as difficult to define—or has at- 

tracted so many attempts at defi- 
nition—as music. Music has been described 
as mysterious, sublime, even divine. The 
French novelist Victor Hugo said music “ex- 
presses that which cannot be put into words 
and that which cannot remain silent.” Mu- 
sic has been called an “echo of the invisi- 
ble,” the “speech of angels,” a “shorthand of 
emotion,” and “unconscious arithmetic.” 
The American poet and musician Sidney 
Lanier considered the two mysteries equal, 
and called music “love in search of a word.” 
What everyone does agree upon is music’s 
universal ability to transcend time, geogra- 
phy, and culture. Throughout history, peo- 
ple living in every corner of the globe have 
made and listened to music. And whether 
they coax music by plucking, striking, or 
blowing instruments crafted from wood, 
metal, or bone, people in just about every 


culture make music in the same general way, 
using subgroups of the same twelve notes. 

These notes are known as the chromatic 
scale and can be heard on a piano by start- 
ing with any key and then playing the next 
twelve black and white keys in succession. 
On the thirteenth note, the scale begins 
again, but at a higher frequency. The inter- 
val between one piano key and a key of the 
same name either above or below it is called 
an octave. 

No culture uses all twelve notes of the 
chromatic scale in its music, but nearly all 
musical traditions make music based on some 
combination of notes within it. Traditional 
Chinese music and much of American folk 
music, for example, are made using what’s 
called the pentatonic scale, which uses five 
of the notes within the octave (F and B are 
not used). The five notes of the pentatonic 
scale are a subset of the seven-note diatonic 
scale used in Classical Western music. The 
latter includes the familiar “Do—Re—Mi-— 


similarities between the twelve-note chromatic scale and the universal tones found in speech. 


Pythagorean 
theory: explaining 
musical ratios. 
Detail from study | 
for School of | 
Athens. Raphael, 
1510-11. 





Music of the Spheres 


the cosmos (musica universalis). 


the heavens. 


The Bridgeman Art 


usic played an important role in the teachings of Pythagoras. The Greek philosopher and 
mathematician believed there were three kinds of music: the music produced by instruments 
(musica instrumentalis), the music of the human body (musica humana), and the music of 


Pythagoras and his followers—called the Pythagoreans—further believed that the different types of 
music were interrelated. Ailments caused by discord in the music of a person's body could be healed by 
music from an instrument, and earthly music made by instruments was only a faint echo of the music of 


The Greeks believed that the stars and other celestial bodies were attached to “crystal spheres” that re- 
volved daily around the Earth. Pythagoras taught that each of the seven “planets” (the sun, moon, Mercury, 
Mars, Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn) produced a unique tone that depended on its distance from the Earth. 

Furthermore, the difference in pitch between the celestial tones corresponded to musical intervals 
made by instruments, such as the octave, the fourth, and the fifth. The celestial music was said to be audi- 
ble only to a select few people (legend has it that Pythagoras was one of them). 

The notion of a “music of the spheres ” remained influential throughout the Middle Ages. More than 
. 2,000 years after Pythagoras, the German astronomer Johannes Kepler put a fresh spin on this ancient 
= idea. In his book Harmonices Mundi (Harmony of the Worlds), Kepler hypothesized that the tones produced 
= by the planets shifted back and forth as they moved in elliptical orbits around the sun. 
According to Kepler, Earth “sang’ the notes “Mi-Fa-Mi,” which he believed stood for “Misery” and “Famine.” 


—kKer Than 
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Michael Zirkle 


Fa—So—La—Ti—Do” taught in schools. 

The widespread use of the chromatic scale 
is puzzling if you consider that the human 
auditory system is capable of distinguishing 
a very large number of notes, also called 
pitches, over the range of sound frequencies 
that humans can hear (about 20 to 20,000 
“hertz” or cycles per second). 

“Why is it, despite the fact that we can 
hear many, many different pitch relation- 
ships, we use just these twelve relationships 
in music pretty much universally?” Purves 
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asks. “There are embellishments on this 
basic fact—Arabian and Indian music and 
American blues use some well-defined vari- 
ations—but, basically, we humans all build 
music using the same bricks.” 

Not only do different cultures compose 
music using the same notes, they also agree 
on which note combinations sound pleas- 
ing and which rankle the ears—a phenome- 
non music theorists and auditory scientists 
call relative consonance. For example, given 
a choice, nearly everyone in the world will 





agree that C together with F, which is the 
musical interval called a fourth, is a more 
pleasing note combination than C together 
with F sharp, which is called a tritone. 
Philosophers and scientists have struggled 
for centuries to explain why we find certain 
combinations so appealing. One of the ear- 
liest attempts looked at music’s mathema- 
tical properties. Some 2,500 years ago, the 
Greek philosopher Pythagoras, who was 
obsessed with numbers and their signifi- 
cance, demonstrated a direct relationship 





between how pleasing or harmonious some 
tone combinations sounded and the physi- 
cal dimensions of the object that produced 
them. For example, a plucked string will al- 
ways sound a fourth lower in pitch than an 
identical string three-quarters its length, a 
fifth lower than a string two-thirds its 
length, and a full octave lower than a string 
half its length. 

Pythagoras believed that the intervals of 
the fourth, the fifth, and the octave sound- 
ed beautiful because the ratio of the fre- 





quency of the two notes making up the 
sounds were small-number fractions such as 
4/3, 3/2, or 2/1. “It’s basically a mystical ex- 
planation,” says David Schwartz, a Duke 
neuroscientist who has worked with Purves 
on his studies of music. “He thought that the 
gods in some sense preferred simple small 
numbers, and that the pleasure we take in 
the sounds of these intervals is a perceptual 
manifestation of the intrinsic beauty of 
small-number ratios.” 

“Pythagoras and many others had mysti- 


Whether they coax music by plucking, 
striking, or blowing instruments 
crafted from wood, metal, or bone, 
people in just about every culture make 
music in the same general way, using 
subgroups of the same twelve notes. 


fied music by making it seem that it had to do 
with celestial motions,” Purves says. “That’s 
just hocus-pocus. 

“Others, up to the nineteenth century 
and beyond, have argued that it’s all about 
physics, that you can explain consonance in 
terms of physical relationships having to do 
with these harmonic ratios.” 

The belief that math and music are closely 
interrelated is still widespread today. Indeed, 
an entire industry has been built around the 
so-called Mozart effect, the controversial 
claim that listening to Mozart or other com- 
plex music provides temporary boosts in math- 
ematical abilities because the brain regions 
involved in processing music are also in- 
volved in other mental tasks, including math. 

Dissatisfied with the explanations for mu- 
sic’s appeal advanced by philosophers, sci- 
entists, and poets alike, Purves, along with 
Schwartz and Catherine Howe Ph.D. ’03 
(then a postdoctoral fellow at Duke, now a 
resident in psychiatry), decided to investi- 
gate for themselves, using an approach based 
on biology and evolution. They began by 
asking how the natural environment might 
have shaped our musical preferences. 

A key aspect of music is that it is tonal, 
meaning it is made up of regularly repeating 
or “periodic” sounds. Most periodic sounds 
in nature are made by living things. “In order 
to produce periodic sounds, you need a system 
that has an oscillator coupled to an energy 
source that is able to sustain vibrations,” 
Schwartz says. “All living things, whether 
you’re talking about insects or frogs or you 
and me, can produce and control energy.” 

The most salient periodic sounds humans 
hear on a consistent basis are the vocaliza- 
tions we make to communicate with one 
another by means of speech, Purves says. 
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And speech, like music, is tonal. Furthe- 
rmore, the tonal quality of speech is specifi- 
cally associated with the production of 
vowels that in English of course include the 
sounds represented by the letters a, e, i, 0, 
and u. That’s because our vocal cords only 
vibrate during vowel production. (In con- 
trast, spoken consonants, which in English 
include sounds represented by the letters b, 
f, t, p, and so on, don’t require the vocal 
cords and are thus not tonal.) 

“If you think of music as being generated 
by a string that’s plucked on a guitar, that’s 
very similar physically to the vibrations of 


uman speech begins with the vocal 
cords. Air forced up by the lungs 
passes over the cords, causing them 
to vibrate at certain frequencies, 
depending on the force of the air and the 
position of the vocal cords. These “base” 
frequencies are then modified by the soft 
palate, tongue, lips, and other parts of the 
vocal tract, filtering out some frequencies 
and creating additional “resonant” ones. 
Purves likens our vocal cords to the strings 
of a guitar and the rest of the vocal tract to 
the guitar's body. “You pluck a guitar string 
absent the guitar, it sounds like hell,” he 


“Whenever we’ve heard happy speech, we’ve tended to 
hear major-scale tonal ratios,” Purves says. “Whenever we’ve heard sad speech, 


the vocal cords during vowel production,” 
Purves explains. 

From this knowledge, the team hypothe- 
sized that speech played a major role in 
shaping the evolution and development of 
the human auditory system, including the 
tonal preferences found in music. The team 
presented evidence supporting this idea in a 
2003 study published in the Journal of Neu- 
roscience. In the study, Purves, Schwartz, and 
Howe took short, ten- to twenty-second 
sentences spoken by more than 600 speakers 
of English and other languages and broke 
them into 50- to 100-millisecond sound bites. 
The resulting 100,000 or so sound segments 
were then manipulated to cancel out the 
peculiarities that distinguish one person’s 
speech from another—the pitch differences 
in men’s and women’s voices, for example. 

“What you end up with is what is com- 
mon to all the speech sounds,” Schwartz 
says: the vowels and the frequencies they 
produce when vocalized. Graphed, the ho- 
mogenized speech sounds resembled jagged 
peaks and valleys. Remarkably, the peaks, 
which represent strong concentrations of 
acoustic energy, corresponded to most of 
the twelve notes in the chromatic scale. 

“The peaks happen to occur at ratios that 
are exactly those that define the chromatic 
scale,” Schwartz says. “It’s one of those ex- 
amples of a picture being worth a thousand 
words.” 

After establishing a statistical link be- 
tween speech and music, the researchers tried 
to determine which aspects of speech were 
generating the same intervals found in music. 
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minor tones tend to be involved.” 


says. “You need the resonance of the body of 
the guitar to transform the sound into some- 
thing that sounds good, and that is basically 
what the vocal tract does.” 

The most energetic resonant frequencies 
of speech are called formants, and they are 
critical for vowel enunciation. Nearly every 
vowel can be characterized by two main for- 
mants that can be expressed as a numerical 
ratio. (The frequency of the first formant is 
between 200 and 1,000 hertz and the fre- 
quency of the second formant is between 800 
and 3,000 hertz, depending on the vowel.) 

In a 2007 study comparing speech and mu- 
sic, reported in the journal Proceedings of the 
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Figure 1. Human vocal tract. The tonal quality 
of speech is specifically associated with the 
production of vowels, because our vocal cords 
only vibrate during vowel production. 


Purves Lab 


National Academy of Sciences this past Oc- 
tober, Purves, Deborah Ross, a postdoctoral 
research fellow in Duke’s Center for Cogni- 
tive Neuroscience, and Jonathan Choi M.D. 
08, a research associate, asked native speak- 
ers of English and Mandarin to pronounce 
vowel sounds both as part of individual words 
and as part of a series of short monologues. 

They then used a spectrum analyzer to 
break apart vowels to reveal their compo- 
nent formants. A comparison of the ratios 
of the first and second vowel formants and 
the numerical ratios of musical intervals 
revealed that the two sets of ratios were very 
similar. “In about 70 percent of the speech 
sounds, these ratios were bang-on musical 
intervals,” Purves says. 

For example, when people say “o,” as in 
the syllable “bod,” the frequency ratio be- 
tween the first two formants might corre- 
spond to a major sixth—the interval be- 
tween the musical notes C and A. When 
they say the “oo” sound in “booed,” the ra- 
tio matches a major third—the distance 
between C and E. 

The results were similar in Mandarin 
speakers. In both languages, an octave gap 
was the most common, while a minor sixth, 
which is the interval between the musical 
notes C and A-flat, was fairly uncommon— 
a pattern reflected in the musical prefer- 
ences of many cultures around the world 
(see Figure 2). 

For both English and Mandarin speakers, 
the major formants in vowel sounds paral- 
leled the intervals for the most commonly 
used intervals in music worldwide, namely 
the octave, the fifth, the fourth, the major 
third, and the major sixth. 

To Purves, the upshot is a simple truth: 
“There’s a biological basis for music, and 
that biological basis is the similarity be- 
tween music and speech,” he says. “That’s 
the reason that we like music.” 

Purves thinks that human speech can ex- 
plain more than just relative consonance. It 
might also hold the key to explaining mu- 
sic’s most mysterious property, the one that 
makes it enchanting even to people with no 
musical training. 

Much of music’s power lies in its ability to 
communicate without words, to speak di- 
rectly to our emotions. Melodies can etch 
themselves into our brains and remain for a 
lifetime. Songs can break your heart, or help 
to mend it. “We're all familiar with the fact 
that music has an emotional impact,” says 
Purves. “That's one of the reasons we like it. 
It generates different emotional responses, 
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Figure 2. Music in speech. Frequency ratios between the first two formants or areas of high energy 
produced when people make certain vowel sounds. For example, when you say the “o” (a) sound 


in “bod,” the frequency ratio between the first 
—the distance between C and A, as indicated 


two formants (F1 and F2) matches a major sixth 
on the piano keys. The vertical axis of the graphs 


shows loudness represented in decibels. The horizontal axis shows frequencies in hertz. 


and producing those responses is clearly the 
goal of a lot of musical compositions.” 

In particular, music composed in major 
scales sounds bright, spirited, and happy, 
while minor scale music tends to sound sad, 
lugubrious, and dark. Musicians have known 
about and used these relationships for cen- 
turies to great effect, but there is no consen- 
sus about why major and minor tone combi- 
nations evoke the emotions that they do. 

In a study currently under way, the re- 
searchers are testing the hypothesis that 
when people talk in a happy way, the for- 
mant relationships in their vowels corre- 
spond with major keys. And when they talk 
in a bored, neutral, or sad way, their for- 
mant relationships are minor. “Whenever 
we've heard happy speech, we’ve tended to 
hear major-scale tonal ratios,” Purves says. 
“Whenever we’ve heard sad speech, minor 
tones tend to be involved. 

“We have thus been making those associ- 
ations since the day we were born. Perhaps 
when we hear music in a major scale, we un- 
consciously associate it with happy speech 
and tend to have that emotional response, 
and vice versa for music in a minor scale.” 


ale Purves’ musical research is gen- 

erally consistent with other work on 

human perception he has conducted 

in an attempt to understand vision 
(see Duke Magazine, July-August, 2000). Pur- 
ves has long argued that when we see, our 
brain is not so much analyzing the present 
as it is constructing a perception based on 
past experiences. 

Dissatisfied with conventional explana- 
tions for how vision works, Purves hypothe- 
sized that the properties of vision must some- 
how be shaped by the world—that through 
evolution, vision, and perception in gener- 
al, humans must have adapted to the envi- 
ronment we live in. “We need to understand 
the environment in which we have to make 
our living, or we won’t be making that living 
for very long,” Purves says. 

The evidence that vision works in this 
counterintuitive way is most apparent in vis- 
ual illusions, in which discord exists between 
how people perceive the world and how the 
world really is. A good example is the stan- 
dard “brightness contrast” illusion found in 
psychology textbooks. When pictures of two 
identically shaded tiles are placed against dif- 
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ferent shades of gray, people see the tile on 
the dark background as lighter than the tile 
on the lighter background. Many scientists 
explain these illusions as perceptual errors 
made by an otherwise well-functioning visu- 
al system. Purves hypothesized “that they 
were not in fact mistakes, but correct percep- 
tions if you understood what the visual sys- 
tem is actually trying to do,” Schwartz says. 

Purves’ alternative explanation is based 
on a long-recognized problem with the vis- 
ual and other sensory systems, including 
auditory. Any aspect of a given sensory stim- 
ulus, such as the amount of light coming to 
the eye from its surface in the tile example, 
can arise from an infinite number of real- 
world scenarios. For example, our eyes re- 
ceive exactly the same physical stimulus from 
a highly reflective surface in weak lighting 
and a dull surface in stronger lighting. 

So how does the brain distinguish be- 
tween the two real-world scenarios and 
respond appropriately? Purves and his col- 
laborators argue that the visual part of the 
brain generates perceptions on the basis of 
what a given stimulus—such as an image on 
the retina—has signified in the past. 

According to this view, humans and other 
visual animals do not see the world as it 
really is. They see it through the filters of their 
sophisticated sense organs and brains, and 
they also see it through the distorted lens of 
experience, both their own and that of their 
species. Understood in this way, visual illu- 
sions are not perceptual errors on the part of 
our visual system, but correct perceptual de- 
cisions made in unnatural settings. “What are 
termed perceptual errors or illusions are in 
fact evidence of just how sophisticated the 
visual system is,” Schwartz says. 

Purves’ musical research extends his the- 
ory to the auditory system because, here too, 
experience plays a critical role: Our exposure 
to speech has shaped our preferences for the 
kinds of sounds that we like to hear. 

A major implication of his research is that 
music is not an abstract phenomenon ex- 
plained by mathematical formulas, neither 
is the human love of music a cosmic coinci- 
dence begging for a mystical explanation. It 
is a wondrous byproduct of evolution. 

“Pythagoras wanted to explain music in 
mathematical ratios. That just doesn’t work,” 
Purves says. 

“Music is far more complex than Pythag- 
oras. The reason doesn’t have to do with 
mathematics. It has to do with biology.” & 


Than is a freelance writer based in New York. 
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Larger than life: Speaking at 

the Republican Party of lowa’s annual 
Ronald Reagan dinner last October, 
Paul espoused views that transcended 
party lines. Photo by — Wilcox Frazier /Redux 
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mngressman hopped into the 
Republican presidential nomi- 
ke seemed to be on anyone 
ore than a handful of die- 
arian ideologues would care. 
iths into the race, something 
vas mid-May, and Paul was at 
the second Republican presidential debate 
on the campus of the University of South 
Carolina, telling an audience of GOP par- 
tisans that 9/11 had been caused by Ameri- 
ca—specifically, its imperialist foreign pol- 
icy. The audience gasped. Rudy Giuliani 
butted in, demanding that Paul withdraw 
the comment. But the Congressman held 
his ground. “I believe very sincerely that 
the CIA is correct when they teach and 
talk about blowback,” he said. “[Terror- 
ists] don’t come here to attack us because 
we’re rich and we’re free. They come, and 
they attack us because we’re over there. I 
mean, what would we think if other for- 
eign countries were doing that to us?” 
Spoken in a different era or by a different 
candidate, Paul’s message might have been 
forgotten in the crush of the front-run- 
ners. Instead, it took the Internet by storm 
—it was viewed more than a half million 
times on YouTube—and catapulted Paul’s 
race from a fourth-tier candidacy into the 
most vibrant online campaign in American 


But two m 
changed. 





Republican Ron Paul presidential bid fell short. He never won 
a Republican primary or polled better than 6 percent nationally. But 

he engaged voters in ways no other Republican dared and no Libertarian 
had thought to try. The queadn is whether Paul’s campaign marks the 
end of a revolution or just the beginning. By Josh Harkinson 


history. In the following months, Paul be- 
came the most popular candidate on the 
Net by almost every measure. He garnered 
more Facebook and MySpace supporters 
than any other Republican candidate; more 
Google searches, YouTube subscribers, and 
website hits than any presidential candi- 
date; and more Meetup.com members than 
the front-runners of both parties com- 
bined. “The campaign calls itself the Ron 
Paul Revolution,” notes Republican In- 
ternet consultant David All. “And I don’t 
think that’s a far stretch.” 

Paul’s opponents struggled to explain his 
Internet success. Democrats, who had, until 
then, comfortably assumed that progres- 
sive bloggers, YouTubers, and ex-Deaniacs 
would give them, and only them, an edge 
online, chalked it up to the Soil 
The Web loves weirdoes. And yet Paul*Was 
riding more than a spike in curiosity. His 
67,000 Meetup members launched more 
than 1,000 independent campaign groups 
everywhere from San Francisco to Paducah, 
holding hundreds of “real-world” events 
each week, ranging from painting bill- 
boards to leafleting gun shows. Paul’s No- 
vember 5 Internet “Money Bomb” event 
pulled in $4 million from more than 35,000 
individual donors, a single-day, online fund- 
raising record in a primary—at least until 


a 


December, when a second Paul money 
bomb raised $6 million. Many of these do- 
nors and volunteers were people who had 
never participated in a political campaign 
or even voted. 

In the end, of course, Paul’s presidential 
bid fell short; he never won a state GOP 
primary or polled better than 6 percent 
nationally. But his volunteer corps, fund- 
raising, and even his performance at the 
polls were exponentially better than that 
of any libertarian-oriented presidential 
candidate in recent memory. He placed 
third in New Hampshire, ahead of Fred 
Thompson and Rudy Giuliani, and second 
in Nevada, with 14 percent of the vote. 
“The single most important event in polit- 
ical libertarianism in the last twenty years 
is the Ron Paul Revolution,” says Michael 
Munger, a Duke political science professor 
EVeCeMs Olelsar-terveM er-vanwmer-vevel (oC: 1ic Co) mnie) i ec 
nor of North Carolina. “There is no doubt 
about that.” The question is whether 
Paul’s campaign marks the end of that rev- 
fe) coh atoye Moyen ithiamdelcmolecatovebtelen 


o gauge whether Paul’s campaign 
will evolve into an enduring move- 
‘ment, it helps to consider the history 
of another physician: one-time party 
outsider and Internet sensation Howard 











Meeting the people: Paul at 


Dean. His 2004 presidential campaign flamed 
out in lowa after he’d flooded the state with 
ads and volunteers, in much the same way 
Paul’s campaign failed in New Hampshire. 
But Dean’s supporters, many of them also 
first-time volunteers, stuck with politics; 
they went on to become Democratic pre- 
cinct captains in their local communities, 
run leading blogs such as DailyKos and 
MyDD, and occupy high-level positions (of- 
ten in online organizing) in the offices of al- 
most every major Democratic presidential 
campaign in 2008. Dean himself became 
chair of the Democratic National Committee, 
the embodiment of the party mainstream. 
It’s hard to see Paul following exactly the 
same course. “Dean is at core a pragmatist,” 
says Zephyr Rain Teachout A.M. ’99, J.D. ’99, 
a visiting assistant professor of law at Duke 
who was Dean’s online campaign director. 
“That’s why he was antiwar—it was prag- 
matism, it wasn’t pacifism. And my sense, 
although I know it makes Ron Paul sup- 
porters angry when I say this, is that Ron 
Paul is an ideologue. And so those do then 
attract very different kinds of people.” 
Paul’s uncompromising stances on civil 
liberties and taxes, his anti-establishment 
rhetoric, and his knack for co-opting out- 
siders have deified him among a ragtag group 
of radicals. They include card-carrying mem- 
bers of the Libertarian Party who reject com- 
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Salem, New Hampshire, town hall meeting 


promise candidates, conspiracy theorists who 
deny the media’s explanation of everything 
from 9/11 to Israel, and anarcho-capitalists 
who oppose the very idea of government. 
And yet other avid Paulites—most not- 
ably, techies—seem to have been plucked 
straight from the Dean camp. Dean has char- 
acterized his partnership with the Netroots 
online activists as completely organic (when 
a reporter asked him last year why he’d cho- 
sen to embrace the Net, he replied, “The 
Internet embraced us”), but the truth is that 
the tech crowd came late to the Dean cam- 


Jocelyn Augustino / Redux 


ity, the IRS, and the Department of Com- 
merce, he spoke in Silicon Valley’s lingua 
franca. Many valley libertarians are furious 
about the investor-protection rules of the 
Sarbanes-Oxley Act, a law they blame for 
driving Wall Street IPOs to London. That 
kind of self-interested, anti-government 
leaning cross-pollinates in the techie brain 
with the yearning for a reassuringly Car- 
tesian political philosophy. “Techies think 
of life as like code,” says Peter Leyden, a 
Democratic strategist and former editor of 
Silicon Valley’s original libertarian-leaning 
tech bible, Wired. “You just find where the 
bug is and fix it.” Capitalism and democracy 
are seen as self-regulating systems that bu- 
reaucrats can only screw up—exactly the 
way Paul sees them. 

Obviously, Paul’s radical views make ap- 
pealing to a broad swath of the electorate 
more difficult than it would be for more 
mainstream candidates. Still, a recent study 
by the Cato Institute found that some 15 
percent of voters hold typically libertarian 
opinions on the issues, and trends suggest 
they’re hungry for a political leader they 
can believe in. Although they’ve most of- 
ten voted Republican—enthusiastically for 
Goldwater in 1964 and Reagan in 1980— 
they began to abandon the GOP in droves 
just as the party pressed ahead with the Pa- 
triot Act, Guantanamo, and the war in Iraq. 





In 1976, the young physician entered the U.S. House of 
Representatives as a Republican and quickly gained a reputation as 
Congress’ most quixotic opponent of government power. 


paign and in response to targeted outreach by 
staffers. “We had a tech council, we reached 
out to people like [open-source guru] Larry 
Lessig, we got [the tech blog] Slashdot—no 
other candidate had done that before,” Teach- 
out says. “But as politics go, it was not a nat- 
ural fit. It was just the first time that any- 
body had talked to them.” 

When Paul talked to the tech crowd at 
Google last summer and promised to elimi- 
nate the Department of Homeland Secur- 


In the 2002 midterm elections, Republicans 
won 70 percent of the libertarian vote to 
the Democrats’ 23, but in 2006, the split 
was much closer: 54-46. 

This year, Paul engaged these voters in 
ways no fellow Republican dared, and no 
Libertarian Party candidate had thought to 
try, wrapping his opposition to domestic 
spying, torture, and taxes in a shrewd pop- 
ulism. During the Republican debates, the 
other candidates emphasized wealth and 
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Rally rouser: An enthusiastic crowd of lowa supporters cheer their candidate on. 


security, but “the rhetoric of freedom was 
almost entirely missing, except for Ron Paul,” 
Teachout observes. “This is a really deep 
American idea. If only one candidate talks 
about it, that’s really exciting [to voters], 
and there is some anger that the other can- 
didates are not.” 

Paul is soft-spoken, charming, and articu- 
late but not particularly charismatic. Sup- 
porters tend to see him as a straight-talking 
everyman, someone for whom appearances 
are less important than classic American 
values. He grew up on a Pennsylvania dairy 
farm, where his first job, at age five, was to 
watch as his uncle washed milk bottles and 
put them on a conveyor belt. He earned a 
penny for every dirty bottle he found. Money 
saved from delivering newspapers, mowing 
lawns, and working at a drug store and cof- 
fee shop paid for college. Ron Paul was 
“brought up with the ethic that you worked 
for six days a week and went to church on 
the seventh,” his wife, Carol, has written. 


These early experiences would inform his 
belief that anyone can succeed in life— 
without the help of the government. 

Paul’s near mythical biography helps him 
evoke the memory of an older, better, and 
mostly forgotten American republic, lend- 
ing his radical ideas the legitimizing tinge of 
history. Throughout the campaign, Paul de- 
scribed himself as a Constitutionalist and 
pledged to uphold the document as the 
Founding Fathers (and not the Bush admin- 
istration) had intended. And he revived a 
nineteenth-century debate over the gold 
standard, addressing a long-dormant Ameri- 
can suspicion of the federal banking system 
that had been awakened by the tumbling 
dollar. 

“He is calling on our collective memory 
with these symbols that have a deep Ameri- 
can resonance,” Teachout says. “The Con- 
stitution and the gold standard are both 
really visceral symbols at a time when peo- 
ple are feeling insecure.” 


an Paull : 


part of it 





na few other ways that went beyond 
the standard small-government script, 





Paul capitalized upon American disqui- 
= et. He broke with most libertarians to 
support much tighter controls on immigra- 
tion, tapping into resurgent American na- 
tivism. And his pro-life views, though they 
doubtless wooed some cultural conserva- 
tives, aren’t shared by the Libertarian Party. 
Still, both Paul stances find a place in the 
wider libertarian tent, falling into an ideo- 
logical sideshow, known as paleolibertarian- 
ism, which seeks common cause with the 
conservative movement that predated the 
neocons. The best-known exponent of this 
strain, Lewellyn Rockwell, is Paul’s former 
chief of staff and directs the Ludwig von 
Mises Institute, a paleolibertarian think 
tank in Auburn, Alabama. 

The clear downside of Paul’s populist 
brand of libertarianism is that it has attract- 
ed an unusual amount of support for his 
campaign among racists. In November, the 
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When Paul talked to the tech crowd 
at Google last summer and prom- 
ised to eliminate the Department of 
Homeland Security, the IRS, and the 
Department of Commerce, he spoke 
in Silicon Valley’s lingua franca. 


Paul campaign refused to return a $500 
donation from the publisher of a well-known 
neo-Nazi website after it was brought to his 
attention. Two months later, The New Re- 
public reported that dozens of overtly racist 
articles had appeared over the span of dec- 


ades in newsletters published under Paul’s 


name. Although Paul denied knowledge of 


the articles, Munger, the Libertarian Duke 
political scientist, faults him for, at mini- 
mum, creating an environment in which 
racism flourishes. As if to make amends, 
Paul held his third money-bomb fundraiser, 
which raised nearly $2 million, on Martin 
Luther King Jr. Day. “Two great men, with 
one great message,” says the script of a slick 
video promoting the event. Both King and 
Paul were fighting back against the “War on 
Freedom,” according to the video. 

A montage of protest and battle footage 
that screens like the preview to a Hollywood 
thriller, the video was created and posted 
on YouTube by a twenty-five-year-old. It is 
one of hundreds of independent short films, 
music videos, and websites supporting Paul 
that have been posted online by volunteers 
in their twenties and thirties. Many of the 
ads call to mind libertarian messages in 
commercials such as Apple’s “Think Dif- 
ferent” campaign, a fitting parallel given 
that the Libertarian Party was founded in 
1971 in the living room of an advertising 
executive. “We might be coming full cir- 
cle,” Teachout says, “where there is this co- 
option [in campaign ads] of this libertarian 
language in advertising—be yourself, don’t 
be dominated—which is now actually pret- 
ty deeply embedded in young people.” 

As the major state primaries neared, 
Paul’s newbie volunteers had created so 
many pro-Paul ads on the Net, donated so 
much money, and swarmed so many online 
straw polls (often to the point that media 
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outlets spiked the polls or removed Paul's 
name) that they posed the risk of creating 
an echo chamber. Someone who lived 
online might never know that Paul polled 
in the low single digits in the real world. 
Many Netizens believed the polls were 
wrong and the media were complicit in the 
cover-up. “People I know, people who were 
otherwise rational, they were shocked when 
he did so poorly, when the polls proved 
accurate,” Munger says. He worries that the 
crushing defeat might discourage Paulites 
from future activism. “A lot of them are 
going to swear off politics forever.” 

Dean’s sudden, demoralizing loss in lowa, 
however, did not hamper the long-term zeal 
of his volunteers. “The primary experience 
of the Dean campaign seemed to be a recog- 
nition of power, as opposed to depression,” 
Teachout says. Staffers were depressed. Vol- 
unteers, not so much. Partly that’s because 
they had found a social network of like- 
minded people; making friends can be al- 
most as fun as winning. 

The most reliable determinant of politi- 
cal volunteerism is whether somebody has 
volunteered in the past, Munger notes. And 
members of Meetup groups, which gather 
on a regular basis, are even more likely than 
other political activists to stay involved, 
Teachout says. By encouraging his support- 
ers to rely on Meetup, Paul “probably has 
created a new network of libertarian-orient- 
ed activist groups around the country that 
will really see their power [within the GOP] 
ten years from now.” 


MPH he vexing question for Paul support- 

» ers is how to volunteer right now or 
© inthe next election. Unlike the Dean 
© campaign, which encouraged its local 
Meetup groups to devote half of their time 
to working on local issues, Paul’s Meetups 
have been more focused on Paul. And with 
“Dr. No” neutralized, there are few other 
viable libertarian-leaning Republicans or 
Libertarian Party candidates for his support- 
ers to rally around. Libertarian activists lack 
anything resembling a strong political farm 
team, unlike the Deaniacs, who in 2006 
backed a bumper crop of antiwar Demo- 
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| Reflecting on history: Paul gathers his thoughts in the lowa Hist 
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cratic Congressional candidates. “The anal- 
ogy to the Dean campaign is false,” Munger 
says. “The Ron Paul campaign is sui generis. 
People made contributions in large num- 
bers but without any sort of political sophis- 
tication or sense of what do we do next. 
And that’s what’s missing: the next step up 
the pyramid.” 

Already, though, a few Paul partisans have 
vaulted up to the next level of political so- 
phistication. Independent websites such as 
ronpaulsacrossamerica.com and PaulCongress. 
com list Republican and Libertarian Party 
candidates who have been endorsed by Paul 
or share his agenda. PaulCongress.com cre- 
ator Tim Fauer, a retail manager from New 
Mexico, acknowledges that only a handful 
of the candidates have a prayer of winning 
and that none of them has experienced 
anything close to Paul’s fundraising success. 
Still, he says, “People | talk to say they are in 
this for the long term. This is a movement, 
and not just a presidential campaign.” 
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People who hold libertarian views sharply 
disagree over whether to pursue the move- 
ment within the constraints of the GOP or 
redirect their efforts back into the Liber- 
tarian Party. That Paul failed to win a single 
GOP state primary with his arsenal of cash 
and volunteers convinced Munger that no 
libertarian will anytime soon. The Repub- 
lican blogosphere remains hostile to Paul 
(RedState.com banned his supporters from 
promoting their candidate in the blog’s com- 
ments section), and the grass-roots party 
structure is dominated by Evangelical Chris- 
tians. Better to act as a third-party spoiler in 
the general election, “where at least it’s close,” 
Munger says. On the other side of the de- 
bate, Brian Doherty, an editor with the lib- 
ertarian magazine Reason, sees in the out- 
sized influence of Evangelicals the idea that 
a committed cadre of libertarian activists 
could sway the Republican Party despite 
their limited numbers. Yet he notes that 
rigid ideologues like Paul don’t make attrac- 








‘ical Building, surrounded by a retrospective exhibit of the state’s caucuses. 


tive party members. “That’s actually why the 
GOP is a little less respectful of them than 
you'd think they might be,” he says. 

In the short term, several events could 
prove pivotal to Paul’s movement. The cam- 
paign is promoting a “Ron Paul Freedom 
March” on Washington for this summer, 
which is billed as “the largest rally and 
march for freedom in recorded history.” A 
large turnout could carry the movement in- 
to the next stage; a paltry showing could 
help deflate it. And Paul has yet to an- 
nounce whether he’ll use his multimillion- 
dollar war chest to support like-minded lo- 
cal candidates. His followers are divided on 
the question. Given the decentralized na- 
ture of Paul’s campaign, though, it’s clear 
that whatever he does will matter less than 
decisions made between now and the next 
election by his thousands of avid supporters. 
They, not Paul, are the real revolution. & 


Harkinson ’99 is a staff writer for Mother Jones. 
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an Ariely is interested in your So 
cial Security number. Purely for re- 
Sse a4§c h purpe Ses. 

Imagine yourself in a class of stu- 
dents. There’s Ariely in front of the class 
with an array of enticements—some bottles 
of wine, a computer mouse, Belgian choco- 
lates. Ponder those products, he tells you, 
and write down the last two digits of your 
Social Security number; that would be 79 
for Ariely. Then note, product by product, 
whether you would be willing to pay $79. 
Are you craving those chocolates or moved 
by that mouse? Well, they’re all going to be 
dispersed in an auction. What are they 
worth to you? 

Your ending digits, it turns out, correlate 
with the size of your bid: If your digits are 
low, your bid will be low; if your digits are 
high, your bid will be high. That doesn’t 
mean that as you go through life as a Social 
Security 79er, you'll always pay more for 
everything than a 29er. But once $79 be- 
comes a figure of consequence, it becomes 
the departure point for deciding what you’d 
be willing to pay. The first decision, then, 
influences your later decisions. “It turns out 
that we can push people’s willingness to pay 
up and down quite dramatically,” Ariely says, 
“just by getting them to think about some- 
thing from a different starting point.” 

The starting point for understanding 
Ariely Ph.D. ’98 is to know something about 
the field called behavioral economics—the 
field in which, at age forty-one, he’s already 
an established star. Ariely returned to Duke 
last fall from MIT, where he had joint 
appointments in the program in Media Arts 
and Sciences, the Sloan School of Man- 
agement, and the Media Lab (for which he 
was principal investigator for the “eRation- 
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According to behavioral economist .)a!) 4" (Ny 
our lives are a series of ill-considered 

choices. His quest is to figure out 

the forces that make us, time after time, 

irrational decision-makers. 
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ality” group). Beginning this fall, he gives 
up his “visiting” professorship and becomes 
James B. Duke Professor of business admin- 
istration, along with a secondary appoint- 
ment in economics and an affiliation with 
the Center for Cognitive Neuroscience. 
Ariely defines behavioral economics as 
driven by “looking at the same questions that 
standard economics is looking at, but with- 
out assuming people are rational.” Standard 
economics is “basically a beautiful, elegant 
theory that tries to describe everything ac- 
cording to a set of very simple constructs,” 
he says. Behavioral economics is messier. 
Ariely finds explanatory parallels in the 
visual illusions that he enjoys sharing with 
visitors: The individual sees, for example, 
an upside-down “T” in which the two lines 
appear to be drawn to different lengths but 
are measurably identical. The brain, in es- 
sence, fills in a pattern that isn’t really there. 
“It turns out that more of our brain is ded- 
icated to vision than to anything else,” 
Ariely says. “And we practice more vision 
than we practice anything else. So if we 
make mistakes in vision, what’s the chance 
that we will not make mistakes in other 
things that we’re not as practiced [in] or de- 
signed to do, like financial decision-making 
and decision-making about our health? The 
research we’ve done shows it’s very, very low. 
In fact, we’re likely to make repeatable, pre- 
dictable mistakes in those domains as well.” 
Some of those domains are familiar—like 
shopping at Starbucks. As the standard eco- 
nomics model would have it, the coffee- 





seeking consumer should be asking himself, 
“Is this the best way to spend $3.50?” But, 
in Ariely’s view, here’s the more likely sce- 
nario: You have been a Dunkin’ Donuts cof- 
fee consumer, but you dare to be different, 
just this once, when you happen to spot a 
Starbucks. The prices are much higher than 
what you’re used to, but, with all the fancy- 
sounding brews and the soothing sound- 
track, it’s obviously not a Dunkin’ Donuts 
environment. So your mind drifts from price 
comparisons. The next week, you pass by 
Starbucks again. 

“Now, what do you remember from last 
week? Do you remember how thirsty you 
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Ariely, Says one of his former graduate students, 
“made me see things that | could do, that | always wanted to do, but that 
| never had the courage to attempt.” 


were, or how tired you were, or how coffee- 
deprived you were? Probably not. You take 
your past decision, you assume it was sensi- 
ble, and you extrapolate from that your next 
decision. And the weeks go by, and every 
time you walk into Starbucks. Over time 
you stop thinking about whether the price 
is high or low.” 


n February, HarperCollins published 

Ariely’s provocatively (and counterin- 

tuitively) titled book, Predictably Irra- 

tional: The Hidden Forces That Shape Our 
Decisions. As an engaging account of eco- 
nomics applied to everyday life, it has drawn 
comparisons, inevitably, to Freakonomics, 
Stephen Levitt’s 2005 publishing sensation. 
Ariely’s website is packed with testimonials 
from Nobel laureates, corporate leaders, and 
even celebrity chef Michael Ruhlman ’85. 
Within days of its publication, Predictably 
Irrational was receiving pleasing attention 
from some of the key cultural tastemakers: 
National Public Radio, The New Yorker, and 
The New York Times. After just a few weeks, 
it ranked fifth on The New York Times best- 
seller list. 

As often happens in Ariely’s world, the 
experience of seeing the book published has 
impressed him with the irrationality of the 
publishing enterprise. Why should an early 
commitment—signaled by the publisher’s 
advance payment to the author—dictate 
the scope of the later marketing campaign, 
even if the eventual book doesn’t merit, or 
doesn’t require, much publicity? Why should 
all books be priced around the same amount, 
irrespective of quality? For that matter, why 
should all books pretty much conform to an 
accepted shape and size? 

Ariely had HarperCollins print thirteen 
different book covers; among other varia- 
tions, they had a photo of a strikingly hand- 
some model identified as the author, boldly 
marked the book as a best-seller, cited Arie- 
ly alternatively as a Ph.D. and a school 
principal, and advertised a 75 percent dis- 


count. He wanted HarperCollins to print 
one cover with the imprint of another pub- 
lisher, but that idea was resisted. With the 
mock covers in hand, Ariely’s team has been 
surveying Barnes & Noble customers to try 
to figure out what might inspire them to 
choose a book with one cover over another. 

Ariely’s path to publication began in Is- 
rael, where he grew up; his last name is a 
version of the Hebrew term for “lion of 
God.” All through high school, by his own 
description, he was an indifferent student, 
sitting in the last row and constantly mak- 
ing jokes. As an eighteen-year-old fulfilling 
his requirement for military service, he was 
caught in a life-changing event, an explosion 
of a cache of magnesium flares. The explo- 
sion left him with third-degree burns over 
70 percent of his body and brought surgery 
over a stretch of years. Because his heart 
and lungs were weakened, some of the sur- 
gery proceeded without anesthesia. 

Had he been able to anticipate the suffer- 
ing ahead, he says, he would have been con- 
tent to die right there. He still has visible 
scarring, and he still experiences pain every 
day. He never found out the cause of the 
accident. It was just one of those things, ir- 
rational, and unpredictable. “Sometimes 
we don’t understand the power we harness,” 
he says. 

During his long recovery period, he used 
the time to reflect on his treatment. As he 
observes in the book, his nurses had theo- 
rized that taking off the bandages with “a 
vigorous tug” was preferable to a slow, drawn- 
out pull. Ariely’s perspective, as a patient, 
was different. “Their theories gave no con- 
sideration to the amount of fear that the 
patient felt anticipating the treatment; to 
the difficulties of dealing with fluctuation of 
pain over time; to the unpredictability of 
not knowing when the pain will start and 
ease off; or to the benefits of being comfort- 
ed with the possibility that the pain would 
be reduced over time.” 

Once released from the hospital, he en- 








Terms of Endearment 


nhis blog, behavioral economist Dan Ariely 

talked about the research he did with col- 

leagues on romantic relationships. Their par- 

ticular interest: how one’s own attractiveness 
influences his or her perception of, and actions toward, 
others. Here’s his summary: 

“The first question we had is whether people who 
are less attractive themselves view the attractiveness of 
others differently. Using data sets from HOTorNOT.com, 
we found that regardless of how attractive people 
themselves are, they seem to judge others’ attractive- 
Ness in similar ways, supporting the notion that we 
have largely universal, culturally independent standards 
of beauty (e.g., symmetric faces). Moreover, we found 
that people prefer to date others who are moderately 
more attractive than they are themselves. 

“We also found a difference in who they approached 
for a date, where less-attractive individuals approached 
others who were less attractive. So in essence, less- 
attractive people have the same sense of aesthetics. But 
being aware of their own attractiveness, they approach 
people who are in the same range as themselves. 

“Finally, we wondered how less-attractive individu- 
als rationalized to themselves their selection of less- 
attractive others. Using a speed-dating study, we found 
that more-attractive people placed more weight on 
physical attractiveness in selecting their dates, while 
less-attractive people placed more weight on other 
qualities (¢.g., sense of humor).’ 

Paraphrasing the famous line from a song by 
Stephen Stills, Ariely noted that the lesson is, “People 
find a way to love the ones they can be with.” 


—Robert J. Bliwise 





Embraceable you: Cupid and 
Psyche by Benjamin West, 1808. 





rolled at Tel Aviv University. He was still 
heavily bandaged. As he puts it, “I started par- 


ticipating in classes and asking questions for 
the first time, partly because I felt this was all 
I had. I was sort of invisible; the only thing 
you could see was my eyes, and the only way 
I could portray something about myself was 
through speaking in class.” One of those 





classes was in brain physiology—an experi- 
ence that nurtured his interest in devising 
theories and figuring out ways to test them. 

Today he can be relatively detached in 
describing the explosion and its painful af- 
termath. But in public settings, the memo- 
ries can be searing. Some years ago, he broke 
into tears as he talked about the episode at 
an academic conference. It happened again 
in New York on his recent book tour, pro- 
viding, he says, “a very good lesson on the 
power of emotions and our inability to pre- 
dict their onset.” 


ne of Ariely’s early fascinations was 
with the power of a sports passion. 
As a graduate student, he explored 
the tenting tradition that precedes 
Duke basketball games. Back then, the tra- 
dition hinged on a lottery; now, early camp- 
ing-out ensures a place in the Cameron 
crowd. Would the students who had won 
tickets in the lottery value those tickets 
more than those who lost? Ariely and a col- 


= league surveyed more than 100 students. In 
> general, the lottery losers were willing to 


pay around $170 for a ticket. A typical stu- 


= dent in that category, “William,” declared 


that $175 is a lot of money, and for that 


= price he could watch the game at a sports 
= bar, spend some money on beer and food, 


and still have a lot left over for other pur- 





chases. On the other hand, the students 
treated well in the lottery valued the ticket 
highly; they demanded about $2,400 for it. 
As “Joseph,” a ticket-clutching student, 
told the researchers, the game would be a 
defining memory of his time at Duke. How 
could you put a price on memories? 

From a rational perspective, both the ticket 
holders and the non-ticket holders should 
have thought of the game in exactly the same 
way. But a student’s treatment in the lottery 
turned out to powerfully affect his or her sense 
of the value of the ticket. Not a single ticket 
holder in the survey group would sell for a 
price that a non-ticket holder would pay. 

An event that produced a large commu- 
nity of losers, the Enron financial scandal, 
prompted Ariely to explore the value placed 
on honesty. He asked himself why presum- 
ably “good and charitable individuals” would 
steal millions of dollars from people, even as 
they wouldn’t conceive of breaking into a 
private home. And what would prompt 
generally “honest” individuals to “borrow” a 
pen from an office, exaggerate the cost of a 
theft in a report to an insurer, or falsely 
report a meal with an old friend as a busi- 
ness expense? 

So he and his colleagues devised studies 
that would tempt people to cheat. Student 
subjects, for example, would be paid for each 
correct answer on a multiple-choice test. In 
some cases, they transferred their answers to 
a sheet that had the correct answers pre- 
marked—meaning they could, if provoked 
into dishonesty, readily cover up their mis- 
takes. In different versions of the experi- 
ment, the test-taking students were asked to 
sign a statement, just at the moment of 
temptation, testifying that the exercise fell 
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under an honor system. Alternatively, they 
were asked first to write down the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

Those gestures had a significant impact 
on his subjects’ behavior. Once they began 
thinking about honesty through firm re- 
minders, they stopped cheating completely. 
“In other words, when we are removed from 
any benchmarks of ethical thought, we tend 
to stray into dishonesty,” Ariely observes in 
the book. “But if we are reminded of moral- 
ity at the moment we are tempted, then we 
are much more likely to be honest.” 

It turns out, too, that people draw a sharp 
boundary, irrationally enough, between steal- 
ing dollars and “token” stealing. They'll shy 
away from walking off with $1 from the 
petty-cash box. And, as Ariely’s experiments 
showed, they'll resist “fixing” their answer 
sheets when they’re rewarded for correct 
answers with hard cash; they'll cheat avidly 
when the cash transaction is indirect—that 
is, when they’re rewarded for correct an- 
swers with non-monetary tokens that have 
to be redeemed for dollars. They'll help them- 
selves to those office pens, seeing in the act 
no meaning for the business’ bottom line, or 
for their self-image of honesty. And if they’re 
the executives of high-flying, energy-trad- 
ing Enron, they'll build a house of cards on 
imaginative balance sheets and deprive em- 
ployees and investors of their life earnings 

At last count—which is certain to be out 
of date—Ariely is an author of more than 
fifty published papers. According to John 
Lynch, the Roy J. Bostock Professor of mar- 
keting at the Fuqua School of Business, one 
professional society instituted what is known 
informally as the Dan Ariely Rule. The rule 
restricts presenters to no more than three 
papers on a conference program. “Usually 
people have only one paper, maybe two, but 
there was a year when Dan had eight papers 
on the program,” Lynch says. “What does he 
do? He’s got all these projects and all these 
students and colleagues, and why should 
they not get on the program? So he just sub- 
mits the papers without his name on them.” 

Shortly after arriving at Fuqua in 1996, 
Lynch started advising Ariely, whose disser- 
tation would earn him an award from the 
American Marketing Association. Ariely 
simultaneously was pursuing a Ph.D. in cog- 


nitive psychology at the University of 


North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
“As his adviser, I was always trying to tell 
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Behavioral economics 


sees Individuals as tempted by emotion, susceptible 


to mistakes, and 
not particularly far-thinking. 


him what I thought he should do,” Lynch 
says. “Fortunately, he didn’t listen to me 
very often. In my experience in academia, if 
you write papers just for yourself, there’s a 
danger that no one else is going to read 
them. I tried to tell him to think about his 
audience. But I think for him that sounded 
too calculating. It would take the fun out of 
it. A lot of what motivates him is that the 
research is so much fun for him.” 

Ariely and Lynch worked together on a 
marketing experiment in online shopping. 
With the cooperation of one of the Triangle 
area’s best-known wine experts, they creat- 
ed two dummy online wine stores and sent 
Fuqua students on shopping expeditions, to 
observe their buying decisions. For the stu- 
dent shoppers, feeling well-informed was 
more of an imperative than bargain-base- 
ment (or bargain wine-cellar) prices. Lynch 
told The Wall Street Journal, which wrote 
about the study in 1998, “When people have 
more than price to go on, they become 
much less price-sensitive.” The two re- 
searchers found that the students were more 
satisfied with their purchases when they 
were told, for example, that a wine was “soft 
and juicy” or “down-to-earth and fun.” They 
were less satisfied when they received less 
information about wine varieties, offered on 
the rival site, even though that other site 
offered a similar product for a couple of dol- 
lars less. 

Gal Zauberman Ph.D. ’00, a marketing 
professor at the University of Pennsylvania’s 
Wharton School, was a UNC undergrad- 
uate when he volunteered for an Ariely ex- 
periment in pain tolerance. He followed 
Ariely to earn his Ph.D. at Duke; like 
Ariely, he was attracted to the strong facul- 
ty in decision-making and the Ph.D. train- 
ing that Fuqua offered, he says. The two 
have continued to collaborate, particularly 
on trying to figure out the influences that 
shape, over time, how we interpret an expe- 
rience. Ariely is “certainly considered one 


of the most productive and creative people 
in our field,” Zauberman says. “He has a 
very creative way of setting up experiments 
that mimic situations in life. It’s easy to rec- 
ognize an experiment by Dan. It always has 
something unexpected.” 

One unexpected bonus for Ariely in his 
Ph.D. work was meeting his future wife, 
Sumedha (Sumi) Gupta, also a psychology 
graduate student at UNC. “We mostly ar- 
gued about the use of statistics and philoso- 
phy,” she says. “He was quite annoying and 
assumed he was always correct, even when 
he wasn’t, but was of course charming, fun- 
ny, deeply caring, and surprisingly good at 
soccer for someone whose main sport is 
squash.” Sumi Ariely now works for Duke’s 
Global Health Institute, overseeing student 
research and fieldwork projects. 

Ariely joined the MIT faculty in 1998, 
the same year he completed his Ph.D. at 
Duke. He earned tenure four years later, re- 
portedly one of the quickest progressions to 
tenure in MIT history. One of his Ph.D. stu- 
dents was Leonard Lee, now an assistant 
professor of marketing at the Columbia 
University Business School. It’s not unusual 
that graduate students will pursue research 
agendas already set by their professors, he 
says. But when Lee sought this professor’s 
advice about what to research, Ariely re- 
sponded with a question that took him 
aback: “What makes you happy?” Soon, Lee 
was shifting from his initial focus on e-com- 
merce and looking instead at how con- 
sumers make decisions. Thinking about that 
question “was a turning point in my life,” he 
says. “It made me see things that I could do, 
that I always wanted to do, but that I never 
had the courage to attempt because of my 
quantitative background.” 

Over years of collaboration, Lee has 
worked with Ariely on research questions 
ranging from how consumers are influenced 
by retail coupons at different stages in their 
shopping, to how individuals are affected by 
their own attractiveness when choosing 
whom to date. Ariely cares about his stu- 
dents, Lee says, not just in terms of the 
usual measures of academic accomplish- 
ment—finishing the dissertation, getting 





papers published, landing a prestigious posi- 
tion. When he was about to graduate from 
MIT, Lee was considering several job offers. 
Again, he turned to Ariely for advice. 
Ariely posed the familiar question: “What 
makes you happy?” Think about the life 
you'll be leading, he urged, not just the su- 
perficial benefits of the position. 


ten-cent pill doesn’t kill pain as well as a 
$2.50 pill. That may not sound surprising, 
but in fact, the pain-numbing pills were 
identical placebos. With his collaborators at 
MIT, Ariely recruited eighty-two volunteers 
and told them that they would be testing a 
new pain drug, “Validone.” It was actually a 
placebo. Following a standard protocol, 
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ince his student days, Ariely has ap- 
plied his restless curiosity, and his 
imaginative powers, to all kinds of re- 
search questions. Soon after he started 
at MIT, he and a colleague mulled over the 
sort of questons that might be conjured up in 
a traditional pub—all of which meant that 
they would be justifying to MIT accountants 





~a $1,400 bill for beer as a research expense. 








In the guise of a waiter, Ariely took beer 
orders at the Carolina Brewery in Chapel 
Hill. He found that those who made their 
choices out loud, in the standard way that 
food is ordered in restaurants, ended up less 
satisfied than those in a second group, who 
ordered privately, writing down their choic- 
es after being shown a menu rather than 
taking their lead from others. 

There are other avenues to satisfaction, 
some of which hinge on what the individ- 
ual is led to believe about a coming attrac- 
tion (or non-attraction)—the findings of 
another beer-suffused experiment. Ariely, 
working with Lee and another colleague, 
showed that an advance message can shape 
the eventual experience. A group of students 
didn’t find vinegar-spiked beer all that bad. 
That indifferent feeling changed, for the 
worse, when they were told, before gulping 
it down, that the beer had a nasty taste. 

This winter, as the buzz around the book 
was building, Ariely received widespread 
media attention for a study showing that a 
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each of the subjects received light electrical 
shocks on his wrists and was asked to pro- 
vide a rating, from “no pain at all” to “the 
worst pain imaginable.” 

Then it was time to pop a “Validone.” 
Half of the subjects were given a brochure 
telling them that it cost $2.50; the other 
half a brochure telling them that it cost a 
dime. They then received a second round of 
shocks. In the high-price group, 85 percent 
of the subjects reported feeling less pain 
from the same voltage after taking the pill. 


In the low-price group, 61 percent said the 
pain was less—a significant drop-off. Ariely’s 
experiment was another illustration of the 
power of expectation: We simply expect bet- 
ter results from more expensive medicines 
—the placebo effect at work. 

Ariely’s expectation is that behavioral 
economics will influence public policy. 


As often happens in Ariely’s 
world, the experience of 
seeing his book published 

has impressed him with 

the irrationality of the publish- 


ing enterprise. 


“From the standard economics perspective, 
you should just give freedom to people. Peo- 
ple are reasonable, sensible. They always 
make the right decision. Just give them the 
freedom and flexibility to choose what is best 
for them.” Behavioral economics, though, 
sees individuals as tempted by emotion, sus- 
ceptible to mistakes, and not particularly 
far-thinking. So we need mechanisms and 
institutions—mandatory health check-ups, 
for example, or forced retirement savings 
from 401(k) plans—to promote behavior 
that’s ultimately self-interested. That might 
be a prescription for a more paternalistic 
society, Ariely acknowledges. 

At MIT, Ariely’s first graduate-student ad- 
visee was On Amir. Before coming to Cam- 
bridge, Amir had reached out to Ariely as a 
fellow Israeli for advice about M.B.A. pro- 
grams; Ariely persuaded him that a Ph.D. 
program would be, of all things, more fun. 
Because the topics that attract Ariely repre- 
sent the intersection of economics and psy- 
chology, they often have policy implica- 
tions, notes Amir, now an assistant profes- 
sor at the Rady School of Management at 
the University of California at San Diego. 
Much policymaking hinges on the assump- 
tion that potential transgressors will ration- 
ally weigh the costs and benefits of their 
actions. To behavioral economists, of course, 
that’s an incorrect assumption. 

Think about the annual burden of filling 
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out tax forms from the IRS. Why not use the 
forms, Amir suggests, to explicitly remind 
citizens of the standards of honesty that 
were long ago impressed on them? That fram- 
ing language would provide a springboard 
for decisions. Tax preparation would be- 
come a signal of the individual’s character. 
It wouldn’t be a mere financial transaction 
with the government in which the taxpayer 
gauges what he or she can get away with. 


s New York Times columnist David 
Leonhardt has noted, a decade ago, 
economics seemed to be “devolving 
into a technical discipline that was 
even less comprehensible than it was rele- 
vant.” There’s nothing numbingly techni- 
cal in Ariely’s exploration of why we choose 
a “free” checking account, with no benefits 
attached, over one with minimal costs and ap- 
preciable benefits. If economics is no longer, 
in Leonhardt’s words, an “old and tired dis- 
cipline,” that’s in part owing to the work of 
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the behavioral economists who have come 
of age with Ariely. 

Now Ariely is leaving MIT and circling 
back to Duke, a decision that, to this de- 
coder of decisions, is sensible. He likes Duke’s 
teaching emphasis; he’ll be teaching under- 
graduates as well as business students. Per- 
meable boundaries between disciplines are 
another Duke hallmark, he says, and he’s 
another 





already tapped into neuroscience 
field that grapples with inferences, expecta- 
tions, emotions, and their consequences. 
“It is very hard to predict how happy you'll 
be in a future situation with new circum- 
stances,” he says. “But one of the things that 
make me the happiest is having coffee with 
interesting people. Most of the time we sit in 
the office and work. That’s okay. The real ex- 
citement comes from sharing ideas, learning 
new things, getting feedback from people.” 
Among the people in Ariely’s feedback 
loop is Lynch, his former dissertation advis- 
er and current colleague. About a year and 
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ss the intellectual spectrum. 


a half ago, Lynch and Ariely were in Or- 
lando, Florida, at a professional meeting. As 
they got up from dinner, Lynch felt faint 
and collapsed. An ambulance was sum- 
moned; Lynch was taken to a hospital emer- 
gency room and then to another area for 
treatment. A concerned Ariely tried to get 
in to see his mentor, but was told that it was 
against hospital rules. Frustrated, he began 
to fake an allergic reaction and insisted on 
medical care. Sure enough, he was wheeled 
back to the room where Lynch was being 
held. A startled Lynch watched as Ariely, 
now in a hospital gown, bounded over to 
him and asked him how he was doing (quite 
well by that point). “Pretty soon,” Lynch re- 
calls, “the nurse comes to get him, they give 
him an epinephrine shot, and he gets stuck 
with a $400 hospital bill.” 

Lynch laughs at the memory of a dramat- 
ic—and rather outlandish—act of humane- 
ness. It was irrational but, knowing Ariely 





as he does, predictable. | 


Books 


The Natural World of Lewis and Clark 
By David A. Dalton ’73. University of Missouri Press, 2008. 264 pages. $29.95. 1 


he Lewis and Clark expedition of 
1804-1806 has rightfully captured the 
imagination of the American people. 
The well-chronicled saga, a journey 
into the unknown highlighted by persever- 
ance in the face of adversity, marks the sig- 
nature event in the opening of the Ameri- 
can West. As vividly related in the journals 
of Meriwether Lewis and William Clark, it 
unfolded over magnificent landscapes of 
wide-open prairie, intimidating mountains 
and mighty rivers, and forests of huge trees. 
Documenting the natural history of the 
land newly acquired through the Louisiana 
Purchase was a major goal of the expedi- 
tion. In preparation, President Thomas 
Jefferson sent Lewis to Philadelphia to be 
schooled by America’s foremost botanist, 
Benjamin Barton, much as the Apollo as- 
tronauts were trained in geology before 
their lunar missions. 
The expedition succeeded fabulously, 
recording the wonders of a natural world 


largely unknown to Western science, and, 
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depending on who’s counting, documenting 
up to 185 new species of plants and animals. 
Several, including the wildflowers Clarkia 
and Lewisia, as well as Clark’s nutcracker 
and Lewis’s woodpecker, were named in 
their honor. Any naturalist who has fol- 
lowed the route of Lewis and Clark, or lived 
in parts of the country they traversed, can- 
not help but imagine the world around 
them as Lewis and Clark first saw it. 

The Lewis and Clark expedition has been 
described from seemingly every conceivable 


angle and its natural-history records are 


readily available, so what new perspectives 


could David Dalton, a professor of biology 


at Reed College in Portland, Oregon, have 
to offer? Quite a few, as it turns out. Dalton 
takes the reader on a different kind of jour- 
ney by using Lewis and Clark’s natural-his- 
tory observations to explore in layman’s terms 
a dazzling assortment of topics in current 
biology, ranging from genetic engineering 
and plant physiology to community ecolo- 
gy, ecosystem management, and global cli- 


mate change. Recounting dis- 
coveries made 200 years ago, 
Dalton creatively forges the 
links between Lewis and Clark’s 
explorations and the equally far-ranging 
discoveries of modern-day biologists. 

Each chapter features distinctive land- 
scapes, biological communities, or species 
encountered by Lewis and Clark, typically 
grounded in accounts quoted from their jour- 
nals and accompanied by sharp color pho- 
tographs, relevant historical images, and 
illustrations of original specimens and draw- 
ings from the expedition. With the stage set 
in this way, Dalton takes up such topics as 
why the forests of the coastal Pacific North- 
west, where the expedition spent an incred- 
ibly soggy winter, are dominated by coni- 
fers, and what limits how high they can 
grow. Closer to the ground, in a chapter on 
“flagship species,” Dalton describes the spe- 
cial type of photosynthesis that enables the 
many lovely members of the wildflower 
genus Lewisia to thrive in harsh, dry habi- 
tats, including the iconic bitterroot (Lewisia 
rediviva), a valuable food source with easily 
dried, high-calorie roots, whose species 
name means “restored to life.” 

He uses another genus of wildflower dis- 
covered by Lewis, mariposa lilies, and a 
monkey flower species named for Lewis, to 
discuss speciation, a topic at the forefront of 
evolutionary biology and an active area for 
Duke researchers also studying monkey 
flowers. In the next chapter, Dalton delves 
into the digestive physiology of balsamroot 
and camas, two edible wildflowers, explain- 
ing why overindulgence in them left mem- 
bers of the Corps of Discovery, as Clark 
wrote, “nearly all Complaining of their bow- 
els.” A subsequent chapter explores the 
mating rituals of the greater sage grouse, 
another species discovered by the expedi- 
tion, and their near total dependence on 
sagebrush, itself an iconic Western plant 
with a fascinating chemistry. 

Although each chapter has its own dis- 
tinctive mix of science and history, a recurring 
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theme is ecological change. 
Dalton’s opening chapter ex- 
amines the likely human- 
caused extinction of the an- 
cient megafauna that roamed 
western North America, de- 
priving the Osage orange tree 
of animals capable of dispersing its massive 
fruits. (Lewis found this species growing 
near St. Louis, and cuttings he sent back to 
Philadelphia are now gnarled trees.) In his 
final chapter, Dalton, with due regard for its 
scientific uncertainty, looks at the effect of 
climate change in the coming decades on 
the landscapes of the Northwestern U.S. In 
doing so, he refers to ongoing research in 
Duke Forest measuring the effect on tree 
growth of elevated carbon dioxide levels. 

In the intervening chapters, Dalton often 
touches on the changes initiated by the 
expedition itself, leading as it did to the 
“taming” of the West. Large swaths of the 
prairie grasslands have been replaced by in- 
troduced invasive weeds, cattle have taken 
the place of bison herds, and the wolves and 
grizzly bears that the expedition members 
memorably encountered have been nearly 
exterminated. The seemingly endless runs of 
salmon on which the explorers feasted on 
the Columbia River now find their way 
blocked by dams. Dalton provides the sci- 
ence behind all these shifts in the natural 
world from Lewis and Clark’s time to our 
own, employing a puckish humor in de- 
scribing, for example, the perilous down- 
stream journey of a juvenile salmon. 

Yet even with so much change, much 
remains the same; hikers still encounter the 
species Lewis and Clark discovered, and 
remnant patches of still-wild land persist. 
Anyone with a fondness for the special 
places Lewis and Clark first explored will 
find Dalton’s book a welcome and enlight- 
ening companion. 


—Alec Motten 


Motten Ph.D. ’82 is an associate professor of 
the practice of biology at Duke with an interest 
in evolutionary ecology and natural history. 
A former resident of Seattle, he still kayaks, 
canoes, and hikes extensively in the Northwest. 
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Grande Expectations: A Year in the Life of Starbucks’ Stock 
By Karen Blumenthal 81. Crown Business, 2007. 309 pages. $24.95. 


uy, sell, or hold? This is the question 

that the investors in Karen Blumen- 

thal’s Grande Expectations: A Year in 

the Life of Starbucks’ Stock ask them- 
selves as they consider published accounts 
of the gourmet coffee company’s historical 
performance and stock-analyst expecta- 
tions—as well as their own gut feelings, and 
sometimes their caffeinated emotions—in 
an attempt to predict the future price of the 
legendary stock and determine the answer 
for their own portfolios. 

Intrigued by apparent inconsistencies in 
stock valuations—for example, stock prices’ 
ability to move up in the face of seemingly 
bad news or down in the face of good— 
despite having spent years as a business 
reporter for the Wall Street Journal, Blumen- 
thal sets out to find out exactly what makes 
the stock market tick. She has a hunch that 
others, attempting to make their own deci- 
sions about IRAs, 401(k)s, and their larger 
financial futures, might be similarly curious 
about the fluctuating numbers rolling across 
television screens. 

She decides to follow one stock for a year 
to gain a better understanding of what drives 
movements in market price. Her stock of 
choice: Starbucks (SBUX). 

Starbucks in 2005 is a growth stock trying 
to delay the transition to being a value 
stock after thirteen years of high returns. 
An investor who bought Starbucks’ stock 
shortly after its venture-capital-backed IPO 
in 1992 and held it through the end of 2004 
stood to make a cumulative return of 4,000 
percent. The high returns are seductive, but 
some experts are arguing that investors 
have bid the price of Starbucks’ stock too 
high and that it is due for a correction. In 
that case, an investor would want to sell his 
shares sooner rather than later. 

Blumenthal provides a month-by-month 
account of the information Starbucks re- 
leases to investors over the course of the 
year, and of how the price of the stock re- 
acts to this information. She writes with a 
journalist’s eye, weaving information about 
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company events and news 
releases with information she 
gleans from interviews with 
various investors, equity ana- 
lysts, and traders, as well as 
Starbucks’ management. 

The most valuable aspects of the book are 
Blumenthal’s interviews with investors. She 
describes their interactions with Starbucks’ 
management and how they ultimately make 
decisions regarding their stock holdings. 
Her interviews highlight the differences in 
both sophistication and access to informa- 
tion between small individual investors and 
large institutional investors. 

For example, individual investors wait on 
hold to speak to an investor-relations repre- 
sentative over the phone, while the larger 
investors can phone top management di- 
rectly. Individual investors are invited to an 
annual meeting in Seattle that features ce- 
lebrity appearances, live music, and samples 
of the latest coffee and food offerings, but 
most leave before the “business” portion of 
the meeting, where votes are taken and 
serious questions posed. Large sharehold- 
ers—administrators of mutual funds and 
financial institutions—skip the meeting 
altogether in favor of a smaller, more per- 
sonal information session. 

Blumenthal describes how larger investors 
can transact shares based on their informa- 
tion and analysis more quickly and cheaply 
through their relationship with traders than 
could small investors. While ultimately every 
investor Blumenthal interviews, large or 
small, makes a bet when deciding whether to 
buy, sell, or hold Starbucks’ stock, Blumen- 
thal depicts a large difference in the infor- 
mation available to these investors and 
in their ability to act on this information. 
The smaller investors are at a distinct dis- 
advantage. 

The book does provide some insights into 
short-term movements in Starbucks’ stock 
price over the course of the year. She shows 
how company officials attempt to control 
these movements by managing investor and 
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equity-analyst expectations— 
for example, by providing de- 
flated “same-store sales” growth 
predictions (numbers that tab- 
ulate the company’s growth, 
excluding stores built in the 
last year) so that the true num- 
bers stand out. But she also 
shows how analysts are not 
fooled. What might be an impressive growth 
in same-store sales of 7 percent, for exam- 
ple, can be disappointing when the experts 
are calling for 8 percent. She also explains 
why Starbucks’ management may have cho- 
sen to undertake a stock split when its share 
price had fallen from its previous high of 
$64 per share in the prior year to $50 per 
share, rather than at the high point—in 
order to signal its confidence to investors 
about its future performance. 

Blumenthal ends on a cautiously opti- 
mistic note. While 2005 was a rocky year 
relative to prior years for the stock, with the 
price declining at the start of the year and 
bouncing around in the middle, it ends the 
year just below where it started and begins 
to climb in January of 2006. Blumenthal 
hints that perhaps Starbucks’ management’s 
many attempts throughout the year to stave 
off stock-price declines and its claims that 
high growth can continue may have actual- 
ly been right. 

But hindsight in 2008 allows us to see that 
2005 was the beginning of the end for Star- 
bucks’ stock’s high-growth performance. 

The secret to stock selection and trading 
for individual investors, Blumenthal’s target 
audience, may in the end jibe with the long- 
standing but boring advice of many finance 
professors and investment professionals. 
Historically, most investors have not been 
able to beat the broader stock market in 
their stock selection and trading activity. 
The advice follows: Hold long-term posi- 
tions, broadly diversify within public equi- 
ties given your allocation to that asset class, 
and hope for long-term economic growth. 
—Rebecca Zarutskie 


Zarutskie is an assistant professor of finance at 
the Fuqua School of Business. 
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Kassity Liu EE O9 wants a broad education. Kassity grew up in Sugar Land, Texas, and her financial 


“That’s how | discover what interests me most,” she said. 
Kassity planned to major in electrical engineering, but 


while she was interning at the hospital, 
she became alcsic=siccre mama manleleamatstclae 
splants have in common with circuits. 
She also discovered, during a semester 
abroad, an interest in economics, so now 
she’s a biomedical engineering/economics 
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DUKE'S FINANCIAL AID INITIATIVE 


aid package means her family doesn’t have to struggle to 
pay for her college education. In fact, Duke’s package was 


the most generous one she was offered, 
and this fall, when Duke implements a 
series of enhancements to need-based 
aid, her grant will grow and her loan will 
shrink. “I fell in love with Duke. | would 
aY-\ic el=\=)a mse -y- (eM mevel](elammal-\\,-mere)aal-) 
here after | was accepted.” 


A ROOM OF THEIR OWN 





n February, President Richard H. Brodhead traveled to Washington to 
dedicate an elementary-school reading room that was renovated with 
the help of Duke alumni volunteers. 

The volunteers were working under the auspices of the Duke Club 
of Washington’s Partners-in-Education program (PIE), which has adopted 
two Washington schools, Ludlow-Taylor Elementary and the Dorothy I. 
Height Community Academy Public Charter Schools, where the reading 
room is located. 

Last year, the school’s principal spoke with PIE co-chairs Hardy Vieux '93 
and Loree Lipstein ‘03 about the need for “a place that's bright and safe for 





students to read in,” Vieux says. Although many volunteers worked on the 
project, he says, two alumni were “instrumental” in its success: Dick Leggin 
75, an architect, donated his services, and James Walsh ’74, the head of a 
construction company, offered expertise and manpower. 

Other volunteers conducted book drives, provided book shelves and 
other furnishings, and commissioned a large mural that decorates one wall 
of the room. At the dedication, the principal, Kyle Williams, observed that 
the refurbished reading room provides “a place where literacy is celebrated.” 

“This space combines a unique sense of serenity and excitement that 
parallels the experience of reading a good book.” 


A Historian’s Lifetime of Service 


ver the past six decades, I.B. Holley 

has touched the lives, and the aca- 

demic careers, of hundreds, if not 

thousands, of students. Duke Maga- 
zine has run several short articles over the 
years notifying alumni of his latest doings, 
and each has been met with a wave of let- 
ters, testimonials to Holley’s impact in the 
classroom and beyond. 


But in focusing on his Duke tenure, it’s 
easy to forget the significant impact that 
Holley, a professor emeritus of history who 
focuses on military and intellectual history, 
has had elsewhere. This past winter, Holley 
was honored by the Air Force Historical 
Foundation, which established the Major 
General I.B. Holley Award to honor indi- 
viduals who have made “a sustained, signifi- 


cant contribution to the documentation of 


Air Force history during a lifetime of serv- 


e.” Holley himself was the first recipient 
of the award. 

Holley, now eighty-eight, enlisted in the 
Army Air Corps in 1942, shortly after the 
bombing of Pearl Harbor. He served on ac- 


tive duty for five years, establishing himself 


as a standout aerial gunnery instructor and 
rising to the rank of captain. 

After retiring from active duty, he joined 
the faculty at Duke, where he developed an 
upper-level course in intellectual history 
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that was popular with generations of under- 


graduates, and also lectured on military his- 
tory, among other topics. During the 1970s 
and early 1980s, the U.S. Army sent a num- 
ber of officers to Duke to study under Holley 
on the way to earning doctorates. 

Holley remained in the Air Force Reserve 
until retiring as a major general in 1981. 
During that time, he wrote several manuals 
on military procurement and worked with 
Air Force staff members to improve training 
programs for instructors. He has lectured on 
military doctrine and technology before four 
branches of the U.S. military, as well as the 
NATO staff college in Rome and Britain’s 
Royal Air Force, all while juggling research 
and teaching duties at Duke. 

Even in retirement, he has continued to 
serve on the editorial boards of the Air Force 
Journal of Logistics and the Air Force’s flag- 
ship Air & Space Power Journal, as well as on 
a Department of Defense declassification 
panel with several other historians. “All this 
stuff gets classified, and sometimes it doesn’t 
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need to be or doesn’t need to stay classi- 
fied,” Holley says. In 2004, he published a 
collection of essays on the relationship be- 
tween technology and military doctrine that 
was based on years of lectures. In naming 
the new award after Holley, the Air Force 
Historical Foundation recognized his “de- 
cades of assistance, support, and encourage- 
ment of military historians.” 

Though he technically retired from 
Duke in 1989, Holley continued to teach 
undergraduates until just last year. Even 
now, he produces academic articles regu- 
larly. In the past several years, he has writ- 
ten articles about industrial processes, in- 
cluding one on the mechanization of brick 
making, and has completed a manuscript 
about how to conduct seminars, a topic he 
knows better than most. 

—Jacob Dagger 


Inspiring Career Choices 


he Duke student body contains future 
CEOs, consultants, doctors, and law- 
yers—and perhaps the next famous 
stuntman or gourmet baker. The Fan- 
nie Mitchell Career Conference, held in 
late January, exposed students to a wide 
spectrum of options, from preprofessional 
vocations to those less commonly known. 

The conference, first held in 2004, is 
sponsored by the Duke Career Center and 
the Duke Alumni Association to bring alum- 
ni back to campus to share their postgradu- 
ate experiences in the job market. This 
year, ninety-four alumni representing eight- 
een career fields and 925 students met in 
sessions ranging from finance and entrepre- 
neurship to “Writing for a Living” and “Non- 
profit/Social Responsibility.” 

“The whole idea is to inspire Duke stu- 
dents to think about what the possibilities 
are, so when it comes to senior year, they’re 
not following the path to investment bank- 
ing unless they really, really want to do 
that,” says Sheila Curran, Fannie Mitchell 
Executive Director of the Duke Career Cen- 
ter. “What we’re really hoping will happen 
here is that passions are going to bloom.” 

In previous years, the daylong conference 





was part of an entire week of events that in- 
cluded a career fair and several other pro- 
grams leading up to a Saturday networking 
lunch. This year, the career center decided 
that separating the career fair and the ca- 
reer conference would prevent confusion 
between their respective aims. 

“The conference is almost the antithesis 
of the career fair,” Curran says. “We don’t 
expect you to dress up, we don’t expect you 
to have a résumé, and we don’t expect you 
to know what you’re doing. It’s meant to be 
a beginning.” 

Students say they appreciated the casual 
atmosphere of the conference, which made 
it easier to have relaxed, frank conversa- 
tions. “I thought the best part of the career 
conference was getting to know the alumni 
informally,” says freshman Peiying Li. “The 
conference gave underclassmen like me a 
chance to talk with alumni about careers 
without being intimidated.” 

Senior Pearce Godwin, one of two stu- 
dent co-directors along with sophomore 
Rachel Seidman, says he has attended the 
career conference every year since he was a 


Twelve of 
the thirty-six elected members 
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elected by the alumni. In 2009, 
three current trustees are eligible 
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Survey says: women engineel 

Reel, top left, and Williams 
dents learning to use a 
transit in the 1940s 
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uriel Theodorsen 

Williams and Marie 

Foote Reel entered 

Duke on different 
paths. Williams, whose father was a 
physicist and engineer, planned to 
major in physics. Reel hoped to study 
Spanish. But over the course of their 
academic careers, their paths con- 
verged: In 1946, the two became the 
first women to graduate from Duke's 
College of Engineering, which had 
been established in 1939. 

Reflecting on the experience 
nearly fifty years later—in 1991, 
when the two engineers were hon- 
ored by having their portraits hung 
in the East Duke Building alongside 
those of other prominent alumnae 
and former administrators—Wil- 
liams observed that she and Reel 
“showed, without the intention of 
doing so, that women can equal men 
in their ability to master scientific 
and technical subjects. We loved the 

intellectual challenges; and we met 
them,’ she said. 

“Our professors and fellow stu- 
dents respected us; they liked us. | 
believe we in those years convinced 
them and consequently later genera- 
tions and other people at Duke... 
that women in engineering are not 
undesirable, inept intruders in a tra- 
ditionally all-male field but rather, 


as a consultant. 


consulting firm. 


freshman; even as a senior, he says he still 
finds the conference valuable. 

“It’s about realizing through every person’s 
story that there are a lot of options out 
there,” Godwin says. “There’s both great value 
in learning about the fields and in learning 
about what it’s like to get out in the real 
world, [the alumni] having been in our shoes.” 

Ray Eddy ’92, M.A.T. ’94, a stuntman for 
Disney World and a panelist in the “Off the 





that we are able co-workers who can 
carry Our own weight and sometimes 
excel in this field of untold impor- 
tance to humanity.” Williams went 
on to serve as a statistician at the 
Minute Maid Corporation, and later 


After graduating magna cum 
laude, Reel served as an assistant 
editor at Electrical Engineering, the 
official magazine of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
taught on the electrical-engineering 
faculty at Texas A&M University, and 
worked for an engineering-design 


In the February 1958 issue of 





DukEngineer magazine, she chal- 
lenged future generations of women: 
“The successful woman engineer 
needs all the usual qualifications 
plus a few more. She must be better 
than average in ability so that she 
can earn and expect respect based on 
accomplishments alone. 

“Not only can she not expect spe- 
cial treatment because of her sex,’ 
Reel said, “she must be careful not to 
accept it.” 

—Jodi Berkowitz 


Berkowitz is archivist for the Sallie 
Bingham Center for Women’s History 
and Culture. 





Beaten Path: Unusual Careers” session, says 
he tries to inspire and motivate Duke un- 
dergraduates who may be too timid to stray 
from a preprofessional track. A former eco- 
nomics and mathematics double-major, Ed- 
dy worked as a consultant, high-school math 
teacher, residential adviser, student-affairs 
director, and drumline coach before fulfill- 
ing his dream of becoming a stuntman. 
(continued on next page) 
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Ask the Expert 


I have two job offers. One would be a 
lateral move to a company with great 
name recognition. The other would be a 
big promotion in a start-up with high 
growth potential. If I go to the smaller 
company, will the lack of brand recognition 
hurt me in applying for future positions? 


orking for a company with 
brand recognition is similar 
to attending a top school: It 
often opens doors. In the 
employment world, that means your 
application gets a second look. All 
things being equal, I’d go for the “name” 
and the credibility and connections 

you gain from associating with a suc- 
cessful company. 

But all things are rarely equal. In your 
case, you have an opportunity for signif- 
icant professional growth and challenge 
in the smaller company. You stand to 
learn a lot more working in a higher- 
level position than in simply performing 
the same responsibilities in a different 
organization. And your new skills and 
experience could accelerate your career 
when you decide to move on. 

Before you sign on the dotted line 
with the start-up, however, consider 
whether this is an environment in 
which you are likely to thrive. You may 
have a VP title, but you’re probably 
also the person who files, makes copies, 
and brews coffee. How well do you cope 
with risk, ambiguity, and instability? 

Do you like the people? Are you 
someone who can forge your own path 
and seize opportunity? Don’t take a 
job just because of the greater job 
responsibilities or the title. Take it only 
if you’re confident you'll be successful. 

No hiring manager will ditch your 
application because she hasn’t heard of 
your company. You may have to work a 
little harder to get her attention, but, 
ultimately, it’s your experience, skills, 
and record of success that count. 


—Sheila Curran 


Curran is the Fannie Mitchell Executive 
Director of the Career Center. 

The Career Center, in partnership with 
the DAA, provides career advice to 
alumni. Send questions or inquiries to 
career-alumni@studentaffairs .duke.edu. 
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(continued from previous page) 

“Duke students have amazing potential,” 
Eddy says. “You've already proven through 
your Duke career that you can do anything, 
and it’s all about understanding your poten- 
tial and realizing your promise.” 

Curran stresses the importance of explor- 
ing various career fields and says the confer- 
ence will likely occur again next year, 
thanks to “extraordinarily positive feed- 
back” from both alumni and students. 

“Seeing such a high energy level was so 
appealing, and it made me realize how 
much students could gain from something 
that they might not even know they need,” 


“There are so few schools that 
do something like this that it is 
advantage of coming to a place like Duke.” 


—Tina NV 
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Half-Century Club 


Cecil E. Spearman Jr. ’53 has been elected chair 
of the board of the South Coast Hospital Foundation. 


address, and class year.) 


27708. Please include mailing label. 


your submission may not appeal 





WORLD WAR II VETS 

Duke Magazine is planning an article 
about alumni who served in the war. 
We would like to hear from you. 
Please send a brief summary of any 
unusual experiences you would like 
to share, along with your telephone 
number and e-mail address, to 

Kate Bailey, Senior Editorial Assistant, 
Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708. 
Please do not send photographs. 

If we are able to use your submission, 
a reporter will contact you. 


He also serves on the hospital’s governing board. In 


addition, he serves as CFO on the executive commit- 





When you make a gift of $10,000 or more, 
Duke can offer you (and/or your loved ones) 
a fixed income for life. A charitable gift annuity 
* will also generate a tax deduction and can 
“& reduce capital gains. Your ages, your financial 
} needs, and current interest rates determine the 
annuity rate Duke can offer. Some sample rates: 


Your Age: 60 Annuity: 5.7% — Annuity rates are 
70 6.5% subject to change. 
80 8.0% Once your gift is 

Your Ages: 70/68 Annuity: 5.8% i ied ie 
76/73 6.3% 


To learn more about life income gifts and 
other “tax-wise” giving opportunities, 
Visit giving.duke.edu/giftplanning or contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 


2127 Campus Drive, Box 90600, Durham, NC 27708 
Phone (919) 681-0464 

Fax (919) 684-9731 

Email giftplanning@dev.duke.edu 
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tee of the Mammoth Lakes Foundation. He and his 
wife, Jean, reside in Laguna Niguel, Calif. 


Frank N. Egerton III 58 has received the 
Distinguished Service Citation for 2007 from the 
Ecological Society of America. The award recognized 
what the society characterized as his seminal scholar- 
ly work on the “historical antecedents of ecology and 
how ecologists perceive the world.” 


1950s 


Frank M. Bell Jr. 59 has been named to Business 
North Carolina magazine’s Legal Elite for 2008. He 
practices business and real-estate law with Bell, Davis, 
& Pitt in Winston-Salem. 


1960s 


F. Barry Cooper A.M. ’67, Ph.D. ’69 has published 
Voegelin Recollected: Conversations on a Life. The book is 
a collection of interviews with colleagues, friends, and 
family of the German-born philosopher Eric Voegelin. 


James R. Fox ’68, J.D. ’71 has been named to 
Business North Carolina magazine’s Legal Elite for 
2008. He practices business law with Bell, Davis, & 
Pitt in Winston-Salem. 


Robert Goldenberg M.D. ’68 has been appoint- 

ed professor emeritus by the University of Alabama- 

Birmingham for his 30 years of service in the fields of 
obstetrics and gynecology. 


Thomas F. Taft Sr. ’68 has been asked to serve on 
a new joint commission created by the Institute for 
Advanced Study and the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. The commission will seek to address the on- 
going concern that America’s education systems are 
failing to give students the level of education in sci- 


ence and math needed to succeed in a global economy. 
| 


1970s 


Joe Hoyle ’70 has been named Virginia’s Professor 
of the Year for 2007 by the Council for Advancement 
Mad Support of Education and The Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. He is an 
associate professor of accounting at the University 


pf Richmond. 


Evelyn Sweet-Hurd ’70 is the author of His 
Name Was Donn: My Brother's Letters from Vietnam, a 
elation of letters written between 1967 and 1968. 

ionn Sweet, who attended Duke his freshman year, 
was killed in action July 25, 1968. 


Douglass Seaver M.H.A. ’71 is the author of 
Four Across the Atlantic, a chronicle of his experi- 
enees as captain of one of 17 ships that took part in 
the 2004 Nordhavn Transatlantic Rally, sailing from 
ort Lauderdale, Fla., to Gibraltar. After retiring as a 
anagement consultant at age 55, Seaver obtained 
nis captain’s license, became a licensed U.S. Mer- 
thant Marine officer, and worked briefly as a com- 
mercial captain on a Long Island Sound cruise boat. 
He lives in Essex, Conn., with his wife, Cheryl. 








Judy O’Brien 68, 
designing sustainable 
communities 





~ ith Americans more 
concerned than ever 
about environmental 
issues and dwindling 
resources, “less is more” is becoming 
an increasingly popular mantra. 

But for architect Judy O’Brien, it’s 
been a way of life and work for years. 
As the founder of Alliance Architec- 
ture, O'Brien takes on a variety of 
projects, but is particularly interested 
in creating sustainable housing, and 
making creative use of sometimes 
very small spaces. 

O’Brien says she enjoys taking 
“buildings that are unattractive or 
don't function and turning them into 
something pretty wonderful.’ Based 
in Evergreen, Colorado, she has 
managed to increase the functionali- 
ty of a variety of spaces there and 
in other parts of the state. She's 
turned a “tacky little house” into a 
functional arts center and reconfig- 
ured what she calls “one of the ugli- 
est houses I’ve ever seen” to take 
better advantage of its beautiful lot. 
Among other issues, O’Brien is espe- 
cially interested in homelessness, 
and does a fair amount of work pro 
bono or for reduced fees. At one 
domestic-violence shelter in the 
mountains of Colorado, O’Brien and 
others turned the building's bath- 
room into two bathrooms and a 
laundry room. “I was amazed we 
could do that,’ she says, “but it made 
the shelter work so much better for 
the six families living there.” 

When O’Brien started architecture 
school in the mid-1980s, she says it 
felt “like | was ina foreign land.” 
While most of her classmates had 
spent time working in the field, 
O’Brien’s professional experience was 
as a human-resource manager and 
university administrator. But tired of 
putting out administrative fires and 
eager to find a way to “get paid for 
playing,’ O’Brien decided to give 
architecture a go. In 1987, she 


Jerry Agee 


earned her architecture degree from 
University of Colorado at Denver at 
the age of forty-one. 

Five years later, she started 
Alliance, and around the same time 
helped to found the Evergreen 
chapter of Habitat for Humanity, 
serving six years as its president. 
During her time at Habitat, O’Brien 
worked to build more than twenty 
homes—fundraising, designing 
some, and recruiting other architects 
to get involved. Those homes were 
then sold to “partner” families at 
no profit. 

In many ways, Habitat is the per- 
fect fit for O’Brien, who has always 
valued practicality over flash. She 
intentionally developed her own firm 
slowly to keep a handle on the quali- 
ty of the projects, doesn’t have a 
website, and says she’s never had 
more money than she needed but 
also never less. “| want things that 
work for me,” she says, opting to 
spend her dollars on plants for her 
garden rather than on fancy cars or 
massive amounts of space. 
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To that end, O’Brien is working 
with others in Evergreen interested 
in creating what she calls “a more 
intentional community,’ in which 
residents will own their own homes, 
but also share some responsibilities 
with their neighbors—like tending 
to a community garden or eating 
together a couple of times a week. 
Residents will also “create a smaller 
footprint” by building with materials 
that are easily replaced (like bam- 
boo), sharing certain spaces (exercise 
or party rooms), and carpooling to 
the grocery store. 

O’Brien is now a board member 
for the statewide Habitat. That hasn't 
stopped her from hammering some 
nails. Recently, during a winter vaca- 
tion touring the Southeastern United 
States in an RV, she spent a week in 
Biloxi, Mississippi, working with 
Habitat volunteers on homes in an 
area ravaged by Hurricane Katrina. 

—Lucas Schaefer 


Schaefer ‘04 is a freelance writer living 
in Austin, Texas. 
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Charles A. Zapf 71 traveled to Ghana in April 
2007 as a consultant for the Ankaful Psychiatric 
Hospital. He owns a private psychiatric practice in 
Atlanta and teaches at Emory University in the 
department of psychiatry and behavioral sciences. 


Melvin Flye A.M. U7 Ph.D *80 isa pre ytessor ot 
surgery, radiology, and molecular microbiology and 
immunology at the medical school of Washington 
University in St. Louis. In 1985, he performed a liver 
transplant on a three-month-old baby—at the time, 
the world’s youngest liver transplant recipient. In 
May 2007, he attended the college graduation of that 
patient. Flye and his wife, Phyllis, live in St. Louis. 


Michael K. Kennedy ‘72 was chairman of the 
Arizona Super Bowl Host Committee, a private, not- 
for-profit corporation that served as a liaison with the 
National Football League to organize local efforts and 
preparations leading up to Super Bowl XLII. Kennedy 
is a trial lawyer and co-founder of Gallagher & 
Kennedy, Arizona’s fifth-largest law firm. He lives 
with his family in Phoenix. 


Alan D. Schwartz 72 was named CEO of Bear 
Stearns in August. He joined the company in 1976, 
became executive vice president and head of the In- 
vestment Banking Division in 1985, and was named 
president and co-chief operating officer in June 2001. 
His donation helped build the Schwartz-Butters 
Athletic Center on Duke’s campus. 


Peter Broadbent Jr. '73 has been named to 
Virginia Business magazine’s Legal Elite for 2007 in 
intellectual-property law. He is a partner in Christian 
& Barton in Richmond, Va. 


James M. Iseman Jr. ’74 has been named to 


Business North Carolina magazine’s Legal Elite for 
2008. He practices tax law and estate planning with 
Bell, Davis, & Pitt in Winston-Salem. 


Clarence “C.J.” Gideon Jr. '75 has been named 
one of The Best Lawyers in America 2008 in the fields 
of medical malpractice and personal-injury litigation. 
He also was named one of the Top 100 Lawyers in 
Tennessee by Mid-South Super Lawyers magazine. 


Bruce Gundermann "75 has joined Brainware 
Inc. as senior account executive. Brainware is a 
provider of intelligent data capture and enterprise 
search solutions. 


Thomas Miller J.D. '75 was appointed to a 
three-year term on the National Advisory Council 
for the U.S. Agency for Healthcare Research and 
Quality. He published an article, “Measuring 
Distributive Injustice on a Difference Scale,” in the 
autumn 2006 issue of the Journal of Law and 
Contemporary Problems. 


Susan Slenker Brewer ’76 has been named man- 
aging member-elect and will become CEO for Steptoe 

& Johnson in 2009. She will be the first female CEO 
in a major West Virginia law firm. 


John A. Commito Ph.D. ’77 has been named 
2007 Professor of the Year in Pennsylvania by the 
Council for Advancement and Support of Education 
and The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. He is a professor of environmental 
studies and biology at Gettysburg College. 


Jackson Nichols A.M. '77 has been named 

one of The Best Lawyers in America 2008 for his work 
in administrative law. He practices with Allen and 
Pinnix in Raleigh. 


John Ward '77 has been named a shareholder at 
Stevens & Lee in Valley Forge, Pa., where he focuses 
on labor and employment law. 


Stephen Mikita 78 was awarded a lifetime 
achievement award by the Utah attorney general’s 
office for his service to the disabled. He is an assistan’ 
attorney general for Utah’s Children’s Justice division. 


Ellen Hollander '78 has been awarded the Womer 
Who Mean Business award by the Washington Busi- 
ness Journal. She is Chief People Officer in charge of 
human resources with AARP. 


Thomas Richelo ’78, J.D. ’81 has merged his 
practice, Richelo Law Group, with Schulten, Ward 
& Turner and will provide alternative dispute-resolu- 
tion and dispute-avoidance services for businesses. 
He is based in Atlanta. 


BIRTH: Third daughter and fourth child to Lee 
Summers Clay B.S.N. '79 and Gary Brown, adopted 
on Sept. 11, 2007. Named Briana Lynn Anneka Brown 


1980s 


Deané Waters Fenstermaker ’80 has been 
named a trustee for the Corcoran Gallery of Art and 
College of Art & Design, Washington’s largest and 
only private museum and college. She is also chair of 
the Corcoran Women’s Committee, the institution’s 
fundraising and community-relations arm. She lives 
in Alexandria, Va., with her husband, David, and 
their three children. 


John Hickey J.D. ’80 was been named a Top 
Lawyer for 2006-07 by The South Florida Legal Guide. 


Edward Laskowski '80 was appointed to the 


Supporting the Duke Student-Athlete Since 1970 


Duke University takes great pride in knowing that our student-athletes embody the true 
spirit of what college athletics is all about. Whether it is on the field, in the classroom, 
or in the community, the men and women who wear the Duke jersey are without a doubt 
what makes Duke Athletics so special. For more information on how you can support 
Duke’s student-athletes, please call (919) 613-7575 or log on to IronDukes.net. 
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President’s Council on Physical Fitness and Sports. 
He is a physician at the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, 
Minn., co-director of the Mayo Clinic Sports 
Medicine Center, and professor at the Mayo Clinic 
College of Medicine. He lives in Rochester with his 
wife, Linda Chiovari Laskowski ’80, and their 
two daughters. 


Cindy Eddins Collier M.H.A. ’81 has been 
named senior vice president of Tyler & Company, 
an executive search firm specializing in the medical, 
finance, biotech, and life-sciences industries. 


Nancy Scott Hanway ’81 is an associate professor 
at Gustavas Adolphus College in St. Peter, Minn. 
She received her M.EA., M.A., and Ph.D. in com- 


parative literature from the University of lowa. 


Robin Jayne Stinson ’81 has been named to 
Business North Carolina magazine’s Legal Elite for 
2008. She practices family law with Bell, Davis, 
& Pitt in Winston-Salem. 


Maryann Esernio-Bruce ’82 has left her job as 
president of Evergreen Investment Services Inc., a 
subsidiary of Wachovia Corp. 


Patricia Lombardi Barbari ’83 has been elected 
senior vice president in the Individual Policy Services 
department of New York Life Insurance Co. 


Ingar Blosfelds B.S.E.E. ’83 has been selected as a 
Lockheed Martin Fellow in Moorestown, N.J., where 
he is a radar systems engineer. He is also a part-time 
patent lawyer and serves on the board of education in 
Delran, N.J., where he lives with his wife, Patti, and 
their three children. 


Philip Diamond A.M. ’83 has been named partner 
at Gallagher Evelius & Jones in Baltimore. 


Laurel Ann Mackay ’83 has been named co-chair 
of the environment litigation committee of the 
Environmental Law Section of the Boston Bar 
Association. She is a lawyer with the Massachusetts 
Department of Environmental Protection. 


William “Bud” Reeves M.Div. ’83 is a member 
of the board of trustees of Hendrix College. He is 
senior minister at First United Methodist Church in 


Hot Springs, Ark. 


Laura Stuart Taylor J.D. ’83 has been appointed 
to serve as a judge of the U.S. Bankruptcy Court for 
the Southern District of California. 


Charles E. Cuttic B.H.S. 84 recently completed 
his M.B.A. in technology and e-commerce at West 
Chester University in West Chester, Pa. 


‘Michael Gritton ’84 is the executive director of 
Kentuckiana Works, the greater Louisville workforce 
‘investment board. In January, he was elected as the 
first vice president of the U.S. Conference of Mayors 
‘Workforce Development Council. He lives in 
Louisville with his wife, Kathy, and their two sons. 


Sharon Kenney Komlofske 84 serves on the 
inational board of governors for the Gift of Adoption 
\Fund, a nonprofit organization that provides grants to 
\pay for adoption expenses. 

Sally Sharp Lehman ’84 has been appointed New 
| 


‘England regional director of Roots & Shoots, the 
global youth network of the Jane Goodall Institute. 


\Patricia B. Lehtola J.D. ’84 was named vice chair 
of the labor and employment section of Godwin 
Pappas Ronquillo, a law firm in Dallas. 


Rick G. Minor ’84 was honored by the Luxembourg 
government as an Officer of the Nation for helping 
to create and expand the country’s e-commerce econ- 





Richard Graber ’78, 
American ambassador to 


the Czech Republic 


itting in a carved antique 

chair in his vast, elegant of- 

fice in one of Prague's his- 

toric neighborhoods, Richard 
Graber admits that he never sought 
to be a U.S. ambassador—a role 
imbued with a healthy dose of pomp 
and circumstance. But he received an 
unexpected phone call from the White 
House two years ago. 

“They asked me, Would you be 
interested in being an ambassador?’ 
and | said, Sure” recalled Graber, 
pictured above, fourth from left, 
shaking hands with Czech President 
Vaclav Klaus during President George 
W. Bush‘ visit to Prague in June 2007. 
At the time, he was a lawyer at a 
Wisconsin law firm and head of the 
state's Republican Party. “I didn’t hear 
anything for about three months, 
then | got another call ... and they 
said, ‘It’s the Czech Republic.’ ” 

Graber readily accepted. Little did 
he know he would soon be at ground 
zero of a major foreign-policy debate. 

In January 2007, soon after Graber 
took office, the U.S., the Czech Re- 
public, and Poland began formal dis- 
cussions about building a U.S. missile 
defense shield in Europe. The Czech 
Republic was selected as a possible 
site for a radar station; Poland, for 
several missile receptors. 

Both countries’ governments 
agreed to negotiations, but their 


citizens responded negatively. Early 
polls showed the majority of Czechs 
opposed the plan, and when Bush 
visited Prague last year, thousands 
protested in the streets. 

Several small towns in the south- 


western Brdy region, where the radar 


station would be located, held refer- 
endums in which citizens hotly con- 
tested the plan, citing possible secu- 
rity threats and health ramifications. 

“| don't think anyone understood 
the magnitude of the response it 
would create, not only here but 
throughout Europe and certainly in 
Russia,’ Graber says. Russia opposes 
the shield, viewing it as encroaching 
on its security and regional influence. 

Graber plays a largely educational 
role in the negotiations. He meets 
weekly with a Czech deputy minister 
of foreign affairs and has spoken to 
groups of journalists and Brdy officials 
about the radar. The embassy has 
even hosted online chats to spread 
information. 

In his outreach, Graber highlights 
U.S. arguments for the missile shield, 
including the emerging security threat 
from the Middle East, particularly Iran, 
and how the project might be inte- 
grated with NATO defense systems. 

“If you sit, listen, and try to re- 
spond as truthfully as you can to their 
questions, they're receptive,’ Graber 
says of his meetings with Brdy-region 
mayors. “| didn’t persuade all of them, 
and there are some mayors who won't 
be persuaded, but if you treat them 
with respect, that sends positive 
messages that go beyond this issue.’ 








Graber will meet more officials 
when he goes ona family biking trip 
through Brdy in May. The Czech par- 
liament is expected to vote on the 
missile defense agreement this sum- 
mer. Roughly half of the deputies are 
still skeptical of the plan, but it has 
the full backing of Prime Minister 
Mirek Topolanek. “Ultimately this is 
not an American decision,’ Graber 
said. “It is a Czech decision, and they 
have to take the lead on it.” 

Graber recently accompanied 
Topolanek on a trip to Washington. 
While there, in addition to taking ina 
Duke basketball game on television, 
Graber and other officials looked 
toward the future. If an agreement is 
approved and inked, the U.S. govern- 
ment plans to spend $90 million build- 
ing the radar and $40 million main- 
taining it. Zech companies are 
expected to participate in both phases. 

For Graber, that will mean more 
outreach, this time to explain time- 
lines, logistics, and business invest- 
ments. “The opportunity to talk 
about missile defense will continue 
and should continue,” he says. 

—Seyward Darby 


Darby ‘07 is a Hart Fellow based 


in Prague with the publication Transi- 
tions Online. 
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omy while working as general manager of AOI 
European Services. The award is one of Luxembourg’s 
highest honors to individuals who make significant 


contributions to the economy 


Greg M. Smith '84 is the author of Beautiful TV 
The Art and Argument of Ally McBeal, 


the University of Texas Press. He is an associate pro 


published by 


fessor in the moving images studies program at 


Georgia State University in Atlanta. 


George Dorfman '85, A.M. ’01 has been selected 


as a 2008 Forman Fellow by the Council of Alumni 
Association Executives. He is an associate director of 
Duke’s alumni-affairs office 


Miriam Angress 86 received a $10,000 fellowship 
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rave Over our cottages 
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counter tops. Butat 
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story is not in the size |; 
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from the North Carolina Arts Council for her work 
as a playwright. She is the assistant acquisitions 
editor for Duke University Press and is currently 
working on a full production of her latest play, 
How Water Speaks to Rock. 


Rockwell F. Jones M.Div. ’86 has been elected 


president of Ohio Wesleyan University, effective July 


2008. Previously, he served as executive vice presi- 
dent and dean of advancement at Hendrix College. 
Millicent Meroney Lundburg ’86 has been 
named a principal in the corporate group of the law 
firm Fish & Richardson in Austin, Texas. 


Norman Martin Focht III ’87 is the regional 
operations manager of the Northeast region for 
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Mercedes-Benz. 
Lorin, 


He lives in New Jersey with his wife, 
and their son. 


Timothy Hodge Jr. '87 has been appointed to 
the Maryland Economic Development Commission, 
which seeks to enhance economic development in 
Maryland by fostering a positive business climate. 
He is a partner in the law firm of Tydings & Rosen- 
berg and works in the firm’s business, corporate, and 
tax department. 


Craig Carlson ’88 has been named an Ohio 

Super Lawyer 2008 by Law & Politics magazine and 
Cincinnati Magazine. He is a partner in the Columbus 
office of Porter Wright Morris & Arthur and special- 


izes 1n litigation practice. 


Ann Ryan Collins M.T.S. ’88 has published 
Teacher in Faith and Virtue: Lanfranc of Bec'’s Commen- 
tary on Saint Paul. Using manuscripts and commen- 
taries of Lanfranc, a scholar, influential teacher, 
adroit politician, and an Archbishop of Canterbury 
during the 11th century, the book examines his the- 
ology, methods of composition, and lasting influence 
on France and England. 


Amanda Lamb Griffin ’88 is the author of 
Smotherhood, a collection of essays on the realities 
of motherhood. She is crime news reporter for 


WRAL-TV in Raleigh. 


Claire Anne Fontijn A.M. ’89, Ph.D. ’94 received 
the 2007 Nicolas Slonimsky Award for Outstanding 
Musical Biography for her book Desperate Measures: 
The Life and Music of Antonia Padoani Bembo. She is a 
professor of music at Wellesley College. 


William Hoffman ’89 has published The Soul- 
stealer War: The First Mother’s Fire, the first book in a 
fantasy series about magic and metaphysics. He lives 
in New Jersey with his wife and daughters. 


Eric Rothschild ’89 was featured in the NOVA 
documentary Judgment Day: Intelligent Design on Trial. 
The film centers on the Kitzmiller v. Dover Area 
School District case, which tested the constitutionality 
of teaching intelligent design in science class. He was 
lead counsel for the plaintiffs. 


MARRIAGES Nancy S. Hanway ’81 to Cecil J. 
North III on Sept. 22, 2007. Residence: St. Peter, 
Minn....Danielle A. Hickox ’85 to Kelly P. Moore 
on Oct. 27, 2007. Residence: Palm Beach, Fla. 


BIRTHS: Third child and first son to Paul Alexander 
Geier ’85 and Stephanie Geier on April 26, 2006. 
Named Colin Alexander...Second child and daugh- 
ter to David Alin ’86 and Meredith Alin on July 19, 
2007. Named Carly Brynn...First child and son to 
Norman Martin Focht III '87 and Lorin Focht on 
March 28, 2007. Named Thomas William...First child 
and daughter to Stephen K. Pardo ’87 and 
Chrysanthe T. Tsilibes ’87 on Novy. 29, 2007. 
Named Daphne Aliki Pardo...First child and daughter 
to Katherine Nickols Thompson ’87 and Bradley 
Thompson on March 6, 2007. Named Adeline Grey... 
Second child and daughter to Michael B. Bayer 
’88 and Joanna Bayer on Dec. 13, 2007. Named Brooke 
Amanda...First child and daughter to Chrysanthe 
T. Tsilibes ’87 and Stephen Pardo ’87 on Nov. 
29, 2007. Named Daphne Aliki Pardo. 


1990s 


Sean Allburn B.S.E. ’ 
of the nation’s Top Forty Advisors Under Forty for 
2007 by On Wall Street magazine. He manages 
Allburn Investment Consulting of Davenport & Co. 
in Williamsburg, Va. 


90 was recognized as one 


Kathleen Mary Hawkins 790 is a partner in a 
pediatric practice in Rockville, Md. 


Heather Harding Howard 790 was sworn in as 
New Jersey’s 14th Commissioner of Health and Senior 
Services in January. She oversees public-health pro- 
grams, senior services, and health-care institutions. 
She and her husband and son live in Princeton, N.J. 


Tracy Thomas Stone J.D. ’90 has been made 
partner at KPMG. She is principal-in-charge of the 
individuals, trusts, and estates practice in the firm’s 
Washington office. She lives in Alexandria, Va., with 
her husband, Chris, and their two children. 


Jeffery O. Whetstone 790 is one of five Ameri- 
can photographers selected for a 2007 John Simon 
Guggenheim Fellowship. Represented by the Karyn 
Lovegrove Gallery in Los Angeles, he is an assistant 
professor in the art department at UNC-CH. 


William M. Cowan ’91 has been named a 
Massachusetts Super Lawyer for 2007 by Boston 
Magazine and New England Super Lawyers. He prac- 
tices at Mintz Levin in Boston. 


Marnie Ginsburg Grossman ’91 has been 
named special counsel in the New York office of the 
law firm Schulte Roth & Zabel. She specializes in 
estate planning and the creation, administration, and 
taxation of charitable organizations. 


John Heller M.B.A ’92 has been appointed vice 
president, finance, for Keurig Inc., a manufacturer of 
gourmet single-cup brewing systems. 


Kelly Kattman DeCaporale 93 lives in Colo- 
rado with her husband, Joe, and their two children, 
Amelia Landes and Theodore Joseph. 


Derek Edwards ’93 has been named partner at 
Waller Lansden Dortch & Davis in Nashville, Tenn. 
His focus is complex commercial, estate, and finan- 
cial-services litigation. 


George W. Jordan III B.S.E. ’93 has joined 
Fulbright & Jaworski as senior counsel in the firm’s 
patent-litigation and intellectual-property division. 
He lives in Houston. 


David M. Mcintosh 93 has been named co-chair 
of the Boston Bar Association’s intellectual-property 
law section. 


Kevin Meeks 793 is a partner at the Atlanta and 
Raleigh offices of Troutman Sanders, specializing in 
government-regulatory and litigation matters. He lives 
in Atlanta with his wife, Jessalyn, and their daughter. 


Jeff Poley ’93 has joined Parker Poe Adams & 
Bernstein as a partner in its public finance group in 
Raleigh. He was also named to Business North Caro- 
lina magazine’s Legal Elite for 2008. 


Erik Lautier '94 is director of e-commerce at 
EDUN, a socially conscious fashion brand created by 


Ali Hewson and Bono. 


Andrea Nelson-Meigs J.D. '94 is a motion-pic- 
ture talent agent at International Creative Manage- 
ment in Century City, Calif. 


(Christopher J. Vaughn J.D. 94 has been named 
one of The Best Lawyers in America 2008. He practices 
real-estate law at Carruthers & Roth in Greensboro. 


IR. Lance Boldrey J.D. 95 has been named one of 
The Best Lawyers in America 2008. He is a member of 
the government-policy group in the Lansing, Mich., 
loffice of Dykema law firm. He focuses on Indian law. 


Heidi Schulz Calhoun-Lopez 95 recently 
returned from Baghdad, where she served as a captain 
with the Judge Advocate General’s Corps. She was a 





MINI-PROFILE 


Gunnar Peterson 85, 


fit for life 


here are few among us who 

can claim to have sculpted an 

A-list celebrity's famous pos- 

terior or helped America’s 
favorite action hero get into fighting 
form. But personal trainer Gunnar 
Peterson is the workout force behind 
many big-name stars such as Jennifer 
Lopez, Sylvester Stallone, Angelina 
Jolie, and Ben Affleck, as well as top 
athletes Pete Sampras and players 
from the NBA, NFL, and NHL. 

Today Peterson has the kind of 
muscular build you'd expect of aman 
who is a certified fitness expert. But 
as a child, Peterson was overweight, 
even attending Weight Watchers 
meetings when he was ten years old. 

Then at Duke, Peterson became 
friends and frat brothers with foot- 
ball players, wrestlers, and other var- 
sity athletes. Working out with them 
“lit a fire,” he says, turning him into a 
bona fide gym rat. By graduation 
day, he jokes, “the only thing I'd let- 
tered in was the Bryan Center.” 

After college, Peterson tried out 
new cities and different jobs. But he 
always kept up his workout regimen. 
Five years after graduation, he was 
living in Los Angeles and had a job as 
a production assistant in the enter- 
tainment business when he was 
approached by a fellow gym member 
who asked Peterson to train him. 
Within a week, he was earning dou- 
ble his salary and his phone kept 
ringing. 

“That was eighteen years ago, and 
I've never looked back,’ says Peterson. 

From the start, Peterson has 
taken an academic approach to his 


Jenn Kennedy 





training by getting certified by the — 
National Strength and Conditioning 
Association and the American Coun- 
cil on Exercise, and keeping up on the 
latest literature, videos, and classes. 
He's also been a shrewd business- 
man, continuously scaling up his 
operation so that today he conducts 
training sessions at his own luxury 
5,000-square-foot Beverly Hills gym, 
complete with a putting green and 
climbing wall. 

He's also branched out to develop 
fitness products and videos, star in 
infomercials, and endorse products 
for Adidas, Gatorade, and others. He's 
released two books —G-Force and 
The Workout—writes a monthly col- 
umn for Muscle and Fitness, is a con- 
tributing editor for Glamour, and is 
regularly interviewed by outlets 
ranging from US Weekly to CNN. 

If you're ready to take some 
Peterson-style steps toward health 
but don’t have a Hollywood address, 
his website ( www.gunnarpeterson. 
com) has tips that range from 
sculpting six-pack abs to tightening 
glutes. You can also view video clips 
of Peterson demonstrating key 


moves and get a glimpse of his fully 
equipped fitness studio. Even if 
you're not quite ready to master a 
staggered squat or reaching lunge, 
you'll have a window into how 
picture-perfect bodies begin. 

Peterson says he’s one of the lucky 
few to turn a personal passion into 
a career. 

“| get to learn every day within 
my job,’ he says. “Il am always inter- 
acting with dynamic, achievement- 
oriented people. And | get to stay 
healthy—it's like a rule.” 

He says he has had clients who 
have spent life on the fast track, 
becoming rich and successful but to 
the detriment of their health. It 
reminds Peterson how happy he is to 
have found a job where he doesn’t 
have to make that choice. 

“lam thankful to have found 
something where | could pursue 
what | wanted to do business-wise 
and | didn't have to push that pause 
button on my health, he says. 

— Malina Brown 


Brown is a freelance writer based in 
Los Angeles . 
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fiscal-law and contract lawyer with the Office of the 
Staff Judge Advocate. For service during her tour of 
duty, she received a Combat Action Badge and a 
Bronze Star. 


Timothy Colin Call M.B.A. 95 was named chief 
investment officer for the Capital Management 
Corp. He is also on the board of the Science Museum 
of Virginia. He and his wife live in Richmond. 


J. Phillips L. Johnston Jr. '95 is the author of 
Success in Small Business is a Laughing Matter, which 
he self-published through Author House. The book is 
in its fourth edition. 


Heather Bell Adams "6, J.D. 98 has been 


named a partner at Smith Anderson in Raleigh. She 


practices business and intellectual-property litigation. 


Emily Coleman Dibella 196 has been hired as 
associate director of the estate and director of public 
affairs for Historic Mount Vernon. 


Shavar Jeffries '96 has been named counsel to 
New Jersey Attorney General Anne Milgram, a top 
advisory position. He had been an associate professor 
at Seton Hall University’s law school. 


Grace Walton-Doherty 196 is the vice 
president for the small-business credit card product- 
development division at Sovereign Bank in 
Massachusetts. 
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James “Pit” Gills M.D. '97 received the Light of 
Sight award for his contributions to the Lions Eye 
Institute Foundation in Tampa, Fla. 


Jason W. Goode '97, J.D. ’00 has been made a 
partner at Alston + Bird law firm in the corporate 
transactions and securities group. 


Kimberly V. Green ’97 received the Woman of 
Excellence in HR Management award from the Uni- 
versity of Dallas College of Business in Irving, Texas. 


Jeffery Mills B.S.E.’97, Ph.D. ’02 has joined the 
law firm Sterne Kessler Goldstein & Fox and works 
in the biotechnology division. 


Andrea Caro 98 has been named a shareholder at 
the law firm Zimmerman, Kiser & Sutcliffe. Her area 
of concentration is civil litigation. 


MARRIAGES: Kathleen Hawkins 90 to John 
Partridge on Sept. 16, 2006. Residence: Rockville, 
Md....Stephanie Yocum 790 to Charles Edward 
Hansell on Oct. 6, 2007. Residence: Columbus, Ohio... 
Joel S. Corvera ’91 to Mary Elizabeth Lester on 
Jan. 29, 2007. Residence: Atlanta... Timothy 
Colin Call M.B.A. ’95 to Christina Hewett on 
Sept. 8, 2007. Residence: Richmond, Va....Damon 
Goode 95 to Danielle Spenner on Sept. 22, 2007. 
Residence: Atlanta...Michelle Bernat B.S.E. ’97 
to Thomas C. Lytle on Aug. 11, 2007. Residence: 
Birmingham, Mich....Eric Friedman ’97 to Lisa 
Levenson on June 30, 2007. Residence: New York... 
Thomas Martin ’97 to Erin Michener on Sept. 29, 
2007. Residence: Washington...Susie A. Han ’98 tc 
Anthony C. Wai ’98 on June 4, 2006. Residence: 
New York...Michael K. Pickens 98 to Heidi Huber 
on Sept. 15, 2007. Residence: Dallas. 


BIRTHS: Fourth child and third son to Pamela 
Degracia Flores Fahs ’90 and Thomas Fahs on 
Oct. 1, 2007. Named Quinn Thomas...First child 
and son to Kathleen Hawkins 790 and John 
Partridge on Oct. 23, 2007. Named Andrew John 
Partridge...Second child and first daughter to Susar 
Rodzik 91 and Timothy Causey on April 10, 2007. 
Named Madeline Jolie Rodzik Causey...First child 
and daughter to Karen Farrell 92 and Ahmed 
Rami on Oct. 4, 2007. Named Rayyan Farrell Rami... 
Second child and first daughter to Scott Kaplan 
92 and Jennifer Kaplan on Dec. 28, 2007. Named 
Annabel Drew...Third child and first daughter to 
William Silver 92 and Kimberly Weber 
Silver ’93 on Sept. 25, 2007. Named Katherine 
Paige...Second child and son to Julie Benda '93 
and Ray W. Helms B.S.E. 94. Named Luke 
Andrew Helms...Second child and first son to Kelly 
Kattman DeCaporale ’93 and Joe DeCaporale 
on Oct. 7, 2007. Named Theodore Joseph...Second 
child and daughter to Derek Edwards 793 and 
Stephanie Edwards on May 15, 2007. Named 
Adelaide Campbell...First child and daughter to 
Kevin Meeks 93 and Jessalyn Salter Meeks H 
’07 on June 4, 2007. Named Anne Elizabeth... Third 
child and first daughter to Kimberly Weber 
Silver 93 and William Silver '92 on Sept. 25, 
2007. Named Katherine Paige...First child and 
daughter to Rachel Brod Berger "94 and David 
Berger on Sept. 5, 2007. Named Sadie Chava...Second 
child and son to Billy Daniel Felton B.S.E. ’94 
and Suzanne Bieksha Felton ’97 on Aug. 25, 
2007. Named John William...Second child and 
daughter to Deborah Arscott Heineman '94 
and Justin Bechtloff Heineman "94 on Dec. 15, 
2006. Named Katherine Sarah...Second child and 
son to Ray W. Helms B.S.E. 94 and Julie Benda 
93. Named Luke Andrew Helms...First child and 
daughter to Michael R. Meyer '94 and Jennifer C. 


Meyer on March 19, 2007. Named Hadley Cannon... 
Second child and daughter to Andrea Nelson- 
Meigs J.D. 94 and John Meigs Jr. on Oct. 24, 2007. 
Named Alexandra...First child and daughter to 
Ramona Lugo Pederson 95 and Mark Kamiya 
on March 10, 2007. Named Emiliana Mai Lugo 
Kamiya...First child and son to Sarah E. Prosser 
95 and Sean D. Greene on Sept. 24, 2007. Named 
Alexander David Prosser-Greene...First child and 
son to Raleigh A. Shoemaker Jr. 95 and 
Katherine Shoemaker on Jan. 1, 2008. Named 
Raleigh Alexander Shoemaker III... Twins, second 
son and first daughter, to Henry Davis Ward 
B.S.E. 95 and Lauren Elsner Ward ’97 on Oct. 
24, 2007. Named Carter Joseph and Emerson Marie... 
First child and son to Grace Walton Doherty ’96 
and William Doherty on June 12, 2006. Named Aidan 
William...First child and son to Nicholas Felten 96, 
M.B.A. ’03 and Gloriana Felten on Oct. 27, 2007. 
Named Jose Nicholas...First child and daughter to 
Claire Kennedy Keane 796 and Robert Keane Jr. 
on Sept. 2, 2007. Named Caroline Mary...Second 
child and first daughter to Amy S. Kenney 796 and 
Justin H. Kenney on Jan. 1, 2008. Named Kathryn 
Anne... Second child and son to Margaret Ward 
Scott 96 and Derek W. Scott on July 16, 2007. 
Named Andrew Parker...Second child and son to 
Dorothée Neau Ashby 797 and Scott Ashby on 
Dec. 31, 2007. Named Benjamin Allen...Second 
child and son to Suzanne Bieksha Felton ’97 
and Billy Daniel Felton B.S.E. 94 on Aug. 25, 
2007. Named John William...First child and daugh- 
ter to Jason Layton 97 and Kimberly Gunter 
Layton 97 on Dec.15, 2007. Named Adeline Pearl... 
First child and son to Jamieson A. Smith ’97, 
}.D. 01 and Komal Bazaz Smith 98 on Sept. 19, 
2007. Named Jahan Kumar... Twins, second son and 
first daughter, to Lauren Elsner Ward ’97 and 
Henry Davis Ward B.S.E. 95 on Oct. 24, 2007. 
Named Carter Joseph and Emerson Marie...First 
child and son to Komal Bazaz Smith ’98 and 
Jamieson A. Smith 97, J.D. ’01 on Sept. 19, 
2007. Named Jahan Kumar...Third child and second 
daughter to Lisa Levin Reichmann J.D. ’99 and 
Daniel Reichmann on Nov. 1, 2007. Named Kira 
Levin...First child and daughter to Jamie Trauner 
Rosen 99 and Michael Rosen 799 on Aug. 14, 
2007. Named Molly Lorraine...First child and daughter 
to Tiffany House Whiteside ’99 and Claxton 
Whiteside on Oct. 8, 2007. Named Soleil Dia. 


2000s 


Michael P. Mullins ’01 teaches undergraduate biology 
classes and is a master teacher for Kaplan Test Prep. 


Sarah Scavia Mullins ’01 is chief resident at 
Christiana Care Family Medicine in Wilmington, Del. 
She will be joining a family practice this summer. 


Andrew E. Brookens ’02 completed two years of 
service with the Peace Corps in Potolo, Bolivia. He 
worked to train regional tourist guides, coordinate 
small infrastructure projects, and develop a youth 
center that included a library and computers. 


Scott Woodhouse Ph.D. '02 has joined the law 
‘irm Sterne Kessler Goldstein Fox and works in the 
siotechnology division. 


Michael B. Jacobson ’03 has been named an 
associate at the law firm Baker Hostetler. He works in 


ts Cleveland, Ohio, office. 


Andrew Skurka 03 was named 2007 Adventurer 
of the Year by National Geographic Adventure. He 
-arned the honor by making a solo hike of 6,875 
niles that began and ended in the Grand Canyon. 





Averaging 35 miles a day, he passed through five 
mountain ranges and 12 national parks. 


Mary Katherine Hackney ’04 has joined the 
Charlotte office of the law firm Parker Poe Adams 
S Bernstein. 


Tyler Henkel ’04 has been admitted to the Texas 
bar. He is an associate in the insurance department 
of Cozen O’Connor law firm, practicing with the 
insurance-coverage claims/litigation group. 


Casey Anne Jarain Ph.D. ’06 is an assistant pro- 
fessor in the English department at Macalester 
College in St. Paul, Minn. 


Amy Elizabeth Hamilton 07 has joined the 
Peace Corps for two years of service in Tonga. 


MARRIAGES: Scott Meisler ’00 to Stephanie 
Rosenthal on Oct. 20, 2007. Residence: Washing- 
ton...Katherine Van Loon ’00 to Jonathan Steitz 
on Noy. 3, 2007. Residence: Boston...Molly J. 
Daymont ’01 to Sean K. Price on Sept. 29, 2007. 
Residence: Ellicott City, Md....Justin M. Graham 
02 to Nadine C. Tajirian ’03 on Aug. 25, 2007. 
Residence: New York...Emily C. Dawson ’03 to 
Matthew J. Simmons ’03 on Aug. 11, 2007. 
Residence: Atlanta...Nadine C. Tajirian ’03 to 
Justin M. Graham ’02 on Aug. 25, 2007. Residence: 
New York...Monica Kelly Melchionni '04 to 
Jason C. Hillman on Aug. 4, 2007. Residence: New 
Haven, Conn....John Cochenour ’05 to Caroline 
Hile ’05 on Aug. 12, 2007. Residence: New York... 
Kevin M. Heilenday ’05 to Laura L. Bowers 
06 on Oct. 7, 2007. Residence: Portland, Texas. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Ingrid Sheriff 
Allen ’00 and Judson Allen on Oct. 24, 2007. Named 


& on ae 


Lucy Katherine...First child and daughter to Caro- 
line Nichol Campbell ’00 and Charles Campbell 
on Nov. 10, 2007. Named Katherine Elizabeth... First 
child and son to Alexis Sherwin James ’00 and 
Adam James on Dec. 5, 2007. Named Zachary 
Mason...First child and son to Sara Harris Eaton 
Ol and Tyler Eaton on Oct. 11, 2007. Named James 
Henry...First child and daughter to Elizabeth Lucas 
Fricklas ’01 and Ethan J. Fricklas B.S-E. 01 on 
Feb. 13, 2007. Named Elise Caroline...First child and 
son to Sarah Scavia Mullins ’01 and Michael P. 
Mullins ’01 on Dec. 18, 2007. Named Aidan James... 
First child and son to Aimee Self Radom ’01 and 
Christopher Radom ’01 on Nov. 2, 2007. Named 
Avery Christopher...First child and daughter to 
Sarah Struthers Kubinski '03 and Jim Kubinski 
on Sept. 17, 2007. Named Kelly Ann...First child 
and daughter to Jessalyn Salter Meeks H ’07 
and Kevin G. Meeks ’93 on June 4, 2007. Named 
Anne Elizabeth... Twins, first son and daughter, to 
Matthew J. Potoshnick M.B.A ’07 and Nicole 
Potoshnick on Jan. 8, 2008. Named Noah James and 
Ella Faith. 


Deaths 


Dorothy Jennette Marrow 730 of Yorktown, 
Va., on Oct. 31, 2007. She was a member of Alpha 
Delta Pi sorority and graduated cum laude. She is sur- 
vived by a daughter, a sister, and two granddaughters. 


Sidney Teller °32 of Boca Raton, Fla., on April 4, 
2007. He is survived by his wife, Stella, and a daughter. 


Catherine Shankle Deaton 733 of Beaufort, 
S.C., on Nov. 5, 2007. She earned her M.A. from 
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ance counselor in North ¢ 


CH and then worked as a teacher and guid 
‘arolina for 44 years. She is 
a grandson, 


SUT\ ived by ason, and a great grandson 


Charles M. Keefer 


28, 2007 


33 of Columbia, S.C., on Oct 
Army during World War 
Il, working in the Fort Jackson finance department. 
After the war, he worked for the Seibels Bruce 


He served in the 


Group, an insurance company. He is survived by a 
son and a daughter 


Margaret Herman Guy B.N. '34, B.S.N.°38 of 
Charlotte, on Aug. 3, 2007. After earning her nurs 
ing degree, she worked on the surgical floor at Duke 
Hospital until 1940. She served as president of the 
Women of the First Presbyterian Church in Salisbury, 
N.C. She is survived by a daughter, a sister, five 


grandsons, and four great-grandchildren. 


Mary Lee Sykes Cox °35 of Irmo, S.C., on Nov. 
8, 2007. An English major, she taught high school in 
Linwood, N.C., for 12 years. She is survived by two 
daughters, eight grandchildren, and seven great- 
grandchildren. 


Anita Murray Cummings 735 of Signal 
Mountain, Tenn., on Dec. 12, 2007. She worked for 
the FBI in Washington. After marrying and relocat- 
ing to Chattanooga, Tenn., she worked for several 
law firms. She is survived by a daughter, Joyce 
Cummings Tucker '63; two sons; a brother; five 
erandchildren; two nieces, including Ada Ruth M. 
Koch '80; and three great-grandchildren. 


James T. Francis °35 of Richmond, Va., on Aug. 
6, 2007. During World War II, he served in the 
Army’s 104th Infantry Timberwolf Division and 
received the Infantryman’s Combat Badge. He 
attended Duke before the war. He graduated from 


Virginia Commonwealth University in 1970. For 22 
years, he worked as public-relations director of 
Buckroe Beach Amusement Park and, for 35 years, as 
the assistant public-relations director for the State 


Fair of Virginia. He is survived by his wife, Frances. 


Frances Anderson Reeder ’35 of Tallahassee, 
Fla., on April 17, 2007. In World War II, she served 
as an anaesthetist in the Army Nurse Corps in evacu 
ation hospitals in Europe. She received her M.D. 
from the Medical College of Virginia in 1954. She 
was head of the psychiatric unit at the Lynchburg, 
Va., VA hospital and then became an associate pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at the Johns Hopkins University. 
She is survived by three stepchildren, five grandchil- 


dren, and five great-grandchildren. 


Carey Bowen Wilcox 735 of Carefree, Ariz., on 
Feb. 20, 2006. She majored in physics at Duke and 
went on to earn her master’s from Arizona State 
University in 1967. Survivors include a son and a 


cousin, Elizabeth Stone Allen ’38. 


Peter E. Naktenis 936 of Singer Island, Fla., on 
Aug. 1, 2007. He attended Duke on a baseball schol- 
arship and became a 
major leagues. He later became a founding partner of 
Wilco and the president of Dean Machine Products 


pitcher in both the minor and 


in Connecticut. He is survived by a son; three daugh- 


ters, including Patricia E. Naktenis J.D. '79; five 
grandchildren; and five great-grandchildren. 


Robert W. Conner B.S.E. 37 of High Point, 
N.C., on Dec. 7, 2007. He studied architecture at 
N.C. State and served in the 93rd Seabee Battalion 
in the Russell, Green, and Philippine Islands during 
World War II. An avid environmentalist, he was a 
founder and served as president of the Conservation 
Council of North Carolina and the Conservation 
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Foundation of North Carolina. He was also instru- 
mental in founding Friends of State Parks and the 
Piedmont Environmental Center. He is survived by 
his wife, Elizabeth Hatcher Conner °39; a son; 
two daughters, including Christine Conner 
Levin 76; and three grandsons. 


Morton D. Kritzer '37 of Beverly Hills, Calif., on 
Aug. 26, 2007. He is survived by his wife, Marylyn; « 
daughter; a son; a brother; and eight grandchildren. 


a sister; 


Carol Wilkinson Moss 37 of Branford, Conn., 
on Aug. 16, 2007. At Duke, she majored in botany. 
She is survived by a daughter. 


Helen Wade Parke 737 of Birchrunville, Pa., on 
Aug. 4, 2007. She attended law school at the 
University of Pennsylvania and, in 1941, became th 
second female to be admitted to the Chester County 
Bar Association. From 1942 to 1945, she served in 
the Army Air Corps, attaining the rank of captain. 
She is survived by a son. 


Charles S. Plumb B.S.C.E. 37 of Stockton, Calif., o 
Oct. 30, 2007. A Navy veteran, he owned C:S. Pluml 
Construction Co. He is survived by two daughters, 
four grandchildren, and eight great-grandchildren. 


Willard R. Schlesinger °37 of Miami, on Oct. 16. 
2007. An Army veteran who served during World 
War II, he was active in the desegregation of the Dad 
County school system in Florida in the 1960s and we 
chair of the Greater Miami chapter of the ACLU in 
the 1970s. As a counselor at Allapattah Junior High 
School, he was among the first to teach English as a 
second language to Cuban immigrant children. He i 
survived by his wife, Bernyce Leese, and a son. 


Ruth Couse Collins ’38 of Charlotte, on 
March 2, 2007. At Duke, she was a member of Pi 
Beta Phi sorority. 


Everett H. Lowman B.D. 38 of Asheville, 
N.C., on Oct. 25, 2007. He was a graduate of 
Rutherford College and Berea College and served 
the Western Conference of the United Methodist 
Church for 37 years. He is survived by two sons, a 
daughter, two brothers, six grandchildren, and seven 
great-grandchildren. 


Edward E. Post Jr. 738 of Brinklow, Md., on July 
15, 2007. A World War II Navy veteran, he owned 
and operated The Cleveland Times, a newspaper in 
Shelby, N.C., until 1954, when he began working at 
the State Department for the U.S. Information 
Agency (USIA). Following his retirement from 
USIA, he edited NCRR Reporter magazine, publishes 
by the National Institutes of Health. He is survived 
by his wife, Zehra; three daughters; two sons; 10 
grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


George M. Reinfeld Jr. ’38 of Garden City, N.Y. 
on Aug. 27, 2007. He served as an officer in the 
Army Air Corps during World War II and continued 
his service in the Air Force Reserves for 25 years. He 
became president of his father’s printing company, 
Turck and Reinfeld Inc., in 1968. He later founded 
Corporate Development Enterprises, a management 
consulting company. Survivors include his compan- 
ion, Joan Gil; four daughters; a son; a sister; two 
grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


David Fitzsimmons Bew 739 of Fitzsimons, Md. 
on Oct. 21, 2007. After graduating from Temple 

University’s medical school, he served with the Nav 
in the Pacific during World War II. He was one of thi 
first U.S. health-care professionals to arrive in Japan 
after hostilities ceased. After his discharge, he move 
to Jacksonville Beach, Fla., and became the chief of 
radiology at Duval Medical Center/University Hosp} 


tal (now Shands Hospital). Survivors include his wife, 
Jeanette; five daughters; two sons; a brother; a sister; 
and many grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 


Carolyn Wichum Childs ’39 of Fairfield, Calif., 
on March 11, 2007. She majored in Greek at Duke 
and was a member of the Phi Mu sorority. She is sur- 
vived by two daughters. 


Mary Macclements Dellinger ’39 of Charlotte, 
on Oct. 14, 2007. While at Duke, she was a member 
of The Chanticleer staff. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Flay; two daughters; two stepdaughters; a 
brother; and two grandsons. 


Virginia Weischer Florence 739 of Weston, 
Conn., on Oct. 16, 2006. She was a member of The 
Chanticleer staff and Sigma Kappa sorority. 


Jean Wray Harvey 739 of Roanoke, Va., on Aug. 
17, 2007. During World War Il, she became a lieu- 
tenant in the first class of Navy WAVES. A former 
high-school teacher, she was an elder and trustee of 
Deer Creek Harmony Presbyterian Church in Darling- 
ton, Md. She is survived by three daughters, a sister, 
six grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Herbert R. Northrup 739 of Haverford, Pa., on 
Oct. 22, 2007. He was the starting catcher for Duke’s 
baseball team three years running and graduated Phi 
Beta Kappa. He earned an M.D. and a Ph.D. in eco- 
nomics from Harvard. During World War II, he 
served on the War Labor Board and assisted in the 
coordination of craftsmen for the war effort. He 
taught at several universities including the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, retiring as professor emeritus of 
management in 1988. He was a prolific author, pub- 
lishing books on labor economics and race relations. 
He was a consultant to the secretaries of labor under 
the Nixon and Reagan administrations, and his work 
on employment practices has been used by Congress 
in drafting anti-discrimination and labor-law legisla- 
tion. He is survived by his wife, Eleanor; a daughter; 
four sons; and seven grandchildren. 


Ludie Bothwell Parker °39 of Greensboro, on 
Sept. 24, 2007. During World War II, she volun- 
teered with the Red Cross and worked on the 
Manhattan Project in Oak Ridge, Tenn. She is sur- 
vived by three daughters, five grandchildren, and four 
great-grandchildren. 


John G. Sellers 39, M.D. ’43 of Norfolk, Va., on 
Oct. 30, 2007. He served as a Navy Medical Corps 
officer in World War II. After the war, he owned a 
private practice and served as the president of the 
Virginia Ear, Nose, and Throat Society. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Florence; one daughter; two sons; 
11 grandchildren, including Thomas B. Sellers 
Jr. B.S.E. 94; and 13 great-grandchildren. 


Ruth Manville Walker 939 of Westport, N.Y., on 
Dec. 11, 2007. A passionate horseback rider, she 
operated a riding academy on her family farm during 
the 1940s. She is survived by two daughters, three 
grandchildren, and six great-grandchildren. 


R. Emmet Howe 740 of Atlanta, on Oct. 10, 2007. 
He served in the Army during World War I] and the 
Korean War and received the Legion of Merit when 
he retired as a lieutenant colonel in 1968. He then 
worked at the Centers for Disease Control until 

1983. He is survived by his wife, Mary; three sons; a 
daughter; a brother; and eight grandchildren. 


Thelma Hubbard Stamey ’40, A.M. ’41 of 
Waynesville, N.C., on Sept. 17, 2006. Active in the 
Methodist church, she served eight years as director 
of Women’s and World Divisions and the Health and 
Welfare program of the General Board of Global 





Ministries. She is survived by her husband, Robert 
H. Stamey 739, M.Div. 41; a daughter; a son; a 
brother; and two grandchildren. 


Richard H. Ames M.D. 41 of Browns Summit, 
N.C., on Aug. 19, 2007. He was a member of the 
Alpha Omega Alpha honor society. 


Norton Jerome Arst J.D. 41 of Lafayette, Calif., 
on Oct. 16, 2007. He received his B.A. from L.S.U. 
and attended Harvard Business School. He served in 
the Navy as a Supply Corps officer and was stationed 
in Pearl Harbor when World War II began. He held 
many positions within the Navy and was on the staff 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He was on the faculty of 
the Naval War College in Newport, R.I., and retired 
in 1972 with the rank of captain. He is survived by a 
daughter and a granddaughter. 


Ernest Stanhope DeLaney Jr. ’41 of Charlotte, 
on Nov. 17, 2007. He lettered in baseball and was a 
member of the football team that played in the 1939 
Rose Bowl. He served in the Navy during World War 
Il as a lieutenant commander in the Supply Corps in 
the Pacific. After the war, he attended law school at 
UNC-CH and was elected to the Order of the Coif 
honor society. He was a partner in the law firm of 
Bell, Bradley, Gebhardt & DeLaney for over 40 years. 
He is survived by wife, Patricia; a daughter; a son, 
Ernest S. DeLaney III ’70; six grandchildren; and 
two ereat-grandchildren. 


Jean Macnutt Doubleday 741 of St. Albans, 
Vt., on Sept. 24, 2007. At Duke, she was a member 
of Phi Mu sorority and president of the Panhellenic 
Society. She is survived by two daughters, a grandson, 
and two great-grandchildren. 


Sara “Peggy” McKenzie Halliburton °41 of 
McLean, Va., on Sept. 24, 2007. In the 1930s, she 
taught elementary school in Florida while attending 
Duke during the summer. She worked as a clerk for 
the Manhattan Project during World War II. In the 
1960s, she began teaching elementary school again, 
in Virginia. She is survived by a son, two daughters, 
five grandchildren, and a great-granddaughter. 


Lena Mae Tyer Moore M.Ed. ’41 of Nederland, 
Texas, on Sept. 22, 2007. She taught elementary 
school until becoming a full-time homemaker. She is 
survived by a son and a granddaughter. 


Nina Gamble Murphy M.Ed. ’41 of Knoxville, 
Tenn., on Sept. 29, 2007. She earned her bachelor’s 
in mathematics from Maryville College. She taught 
mathematics at Everett and Maryville high schools, 
eventually becoming the guidance director at 
Maryville. She is survived by two sons, a daughter, 
two grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Margaret Braynard Peabody 741 of Holden, 
Mass., on Sept. 24, 2007. She worked as a secretary at 
Rutland Heights Hospital in the 1970s. An avid gar- 
dener, she was awarded a master gardener certificate 
from the garden extension service. She is survived by 
two sons, Arthur W. Peabody Jr. ’65 and 
Robert B. Peabody ’70; a daughter; a daughter- 
in-law, Diane Cope Peabody ’70; a sister; and 
four grandchildren. 


Shirley Cordes Wire ’41 of Chapel Hill, on 
Oct. 15, 2007. Survivors include her husband, 
Lawrence, and a son. 


William J. Lohr L.L.B. 42 of Columbus, Ohio, on 
Oct. 4, 2007. He earned a B.A. from Baldwin- 
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Wallac eC ollege and Was elected to the school’s 
Sports Hall of Fame, received an alumni merit award, 
and served as a trustee. After working for the EB.1. 
for six years, he became vice president of Harris Inc. 
In 1951, he became a criminal prosecutor for 
Franklin County (Ohio). He opened a law office in 
1952, where he worked until retirement in 1988. He 
is survived by his wife, Patricia; two daughters; a son; 
and four grandchildren. 


Thomas B. Mugele °42 of Charlotte, on Oct. 29, 
2007. Accepted to Duke at the age of 16, he served 
in the Army Air Corps as a first lieutenant during 
World War Il and received a Purple Heart. He was an 
executive director of the United Way in Pittsburgh 
and Charlotte and on Long Island in New York. He is 
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survived by his wife, Dorothy; four daughters; six 
grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Charles Hamilton Reid M.D. 42 of Advance, 
N.C., on Nov. 18, 2007. He received a B.A. from 
UNC-CH and served with the Army as a major in 
Japan. In 1945, he opened a private practice in inter- 
nal medicine in Winston-Salem, where he worked 
before and after his military service. He is survived by 
his wife, Beth; two sons; two daughters; a sister; nine 
grandchildren; and nine great-grandchildren. 


Greer Ricketson M.D. '42, of Nashville, Tenn., 
on July 31, 2007. He received his B.A. from Vander- 
bilt University in 1938. At Duke, he was the first 
president of the Phi Chi medical fraternity. During 
World War Il, he served as a captain in the medical 
corps and received the Bronze Star and Purple Heart. 
After the war, he returned to Duke as a resident in 
general surgery. He was clinical professor of plastic 
surgery at Vanderbilt’s medical school, chief of staff at 
Baptist Hospital, and president of the Tennessee and 
Southeastern Societies of Reconstructive Surgeons. 
He is survived by his wife, Sarah, and a daughter. 


William D. Wartman 742 of Dothan, Ala., on 
Sept. 17, 2007. He played football at Duke in the 
1942 Rose Bowl game against Oregon State. An 
undefeated track star for the duration of his college 
career, he trained for the Olympic Games that were 
canceled during World War II. He served as an officer 
in the Navy in the Atlantic, Mediterranean, and 
Pacific arenas. He is survived by his wife, Latrelle; a 
son; a grandson; two stepchildren; three step-grand- 
children; and two step-great-grandchildren. 


Charles A. Zinn ’42 of Hudson, Fla., on May 2, 
2007. He served in the Army during World War II, 
earning four Bronze Stars and a Good Conduct 
Medal. For 34 years, he was a lawyer specializing in 
workers’ compensation. He retired in 1994. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Virginia Carter Zinn ’47; two 
sons; two grandsons; and two great-granddaughters. 


Clyde Owens Brindley M.D. ’43 of San Saba, 
Texas, on Jan. 10, 2007. 


Edward L. Grayson B.S_E. ’43 of West Orange, 
N.J., on July 5, 2007. He was the founder and presi- 
dent of two electronics companies, RCL and Power 
Dynamics, and was also founder and chair of the 
Retinal Research Fund at the Weill Cornell New 
York Presbyterian Medical Center. He is survived by 
his wife, Lois; a son; two daughters; a brother; 19 
grandchildren; and five great-grandchildren. 


Watkins “Proc” Harvey M.D. ’43 of Richmond, 
Va., on Sept. 26, 2007. He graduated from Lynchburg 
College and served for two years in World War II. He 
worked 57 years for the Georgetown Medical School 
cardiology division. He co-wrote the first textbook 
on cardiac auscultation, the diagnostic process of lis- 
tening to the sounds of the heart, and recently pub- 
lished an updated textbook with audio samples on 
the same topic. The inventor of the Harvey Welch 
Allyn Tycos stethoscope series, he served as president 
of the American Heart Association and the Associa- 
tion of University Cardiologists and was elected a 
Master of the American College of Physicians. Among 
his awards were the Distinguished Medical Alumnus 
Award from Duke, the 1978 Medal of the American 
College of Chest Physicians, and an honorary degree 
from Georgetown University. He is survived by his 
wife, Irma; a daughter; and three grandchildren. 


Samuel Rea Kilgore M.D. ’43 of Albemarle, 
N.C., on Nov. 1, 2007. A captain in the Army, he 
was medical director for several mental-health cen- 
ters in South Carolina and Tennessee. He received 


the Distinguished Life Fellow award from the 
American Psychiatric Association. He is survived by 
his wife, Judy; two sons; two daughters; a stepdaugh- 
ter; and seven grandchildren. 


Lemuel Kornegay Jr. M.D. '43 of Rocky Mount, 
N.C., on Oct. 2, 2007. During World War II, he was 
a captain in the 115th General Hospital in England, 
France, and Germany. In 1950, he became chief of 
staff at Warren General Hospital in Warrentown, 
N.C., and later practiced medicine at Rocky Mount 
Sanitarium and the Community Hospital in Rocky 
Mount. He is survived by his wife, Nancy; a son; a 
daughter; and two grandchildren. 


Colonel L. Laws °43 of Durham, on Sept. 21, 
2007. He was a member of the baseball team at Duke 
During World War II, he served in the Army Air 
Corps in the Pacific. For 40 years, he specialized in 
communications for Graybar Corp. He was a deacon 
and elder at Blacknall Memorial Presbyterian 
Church. He is survived by three sons, a brother, 

two sisters, and four grandchildren. 


Hayes M. “Mac” White Jr. 43, M.D. 45 of 
Miami, on June 21, 2007. A captain in the Army 
Medical Corps, he practiced surgery in both North 
Carolina and Florida. He is survived by his wife, 
Betty; a daughter, Judy White Mangasarian ’71 
a sister; and two grandsons. 


James H. Coman Jr. ’44 of Piney Creek, N.C., 
on Sept. 18, 2007. In World War II, he served as a 
gunnery officer aboard the U.S.S. Wainwright and 
fought in the battles of Iwo Jima and Okinawa. For 
39 years, he was co-owner and operator of Coman 
Lumber Co. in Durham. He is survived by two sons, 
Robert F. Coman 773 and James H. Coman III 
69, M.E’71. 


Nancy Spangler Moore ’44 of Clearwater, Fla., 
on May 6, 2006. A member of Delta Gamma sorority 
she majored in English. She is survived by a daughter 
and two grandsons. 


George Bell Thomson 744 of Franklin, La., on 
Dec. 10, 2007. He served in the Army during World 
War II. He was the founder and president of Thom- 
son Real Estate in Franklin. To honor his contribu- 
tions to architectural restoration, the city established 
the George B. Thomson Lifetime Achievement 
Award, and he was named Preservationist of the 
Year in 1996 by the Louisiana chapter of the Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation. He is survived 
by his wife, Mary Beth; three sons; a sister, Jane 
Thomson Omohundro ’42; six grandchildren; 
and a great-grandchild. 


Nathaniel Beaman III 45, J.D. ’49 of Norfolk, 
Va., on Sept. 21, 2007. He served in the Navy 
during World War II. During the Korean War, he 
worked in the Office of Naval Intelligence. After the 
war ended, he became a vice president of Southern 
Bank of Norfolk and, later, a vice president at First 
and Merchant’s National Bank. He retired after 16 
years. He was a division captain in the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary for 20 years. Awards received include a 
Navy and several Coast Guard commendations. 

He is survived by his wife, Elizabeth; two sons, 
including William P. Beaman 78; a daughter; 
and six grandchildren. 


Eugene Ervin 745 of Durham, on Feb. 22, 2005. 
After graduating from Duke, he served in the 

Navy during World War II. He worked for Southern 
Parts & Electric, retiring after 37 years. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Sarah; two sons; a brother; and 
five grandchildren. 


William R. McMurran B.S.E.E. °45 of Titusville, 


Fla., on Nov. 25, 2006. He served in the Navy 

and worked for NASA for 34 years. He is survived 
by his wife, Lois; a sister; three sons; a daughter; 

six stepchildren; seven grandchildren; and six great- 
srandchildren. 


Donald R. Mundie 45, M.D. 47 of Evanston, Ue 
on Oct. 16, 2007. He served in the Navy during the 
Korean War. He was a member of the faculty of 
Northwestern University Medical School and chief 
of pediatrics at St. Francis Hospital in Evanston. 
After retiring from private practice, he continued to 
practice medicine at the St. Francis Howard Street 
Clinic in Chicago until 2002. He is survived by his 
wife, Elizabeth Champion Mundie R.N. 47; 
four daughters; three sons; two brothers; a sister; and 
10 grandchildren. 


Robert W. Cuff 46 of River Hills, S.C., on Sept. 
7, 2007. Before attending Duke, he served in the 
Navy during World War II, receiving numerous 
awards and citations. He worked for Hoechst 
Celanese for 35 years and retired as a senior buyer. 
He was an active volunteer fireman and EMT. He is 
survived by his wife, Jean; a daughter; two sons; eight 
grandchildren; and three great-grandchildren. 


Jack Arthur Culbertson A.M. ’46 of Columbus, 
Nhio, on Dec. 8, 2007. He received a Ph.D. from the 
Jniversity of California-Berkeley. He served as exec- 
itive director of the University Council for 
Educational Administration (UCEA) at the 
Jniversity of Oregon for 22 years. The UCEA estab- 
ished the Jack A. Culbertson Award in his honor. 
He received top honors in his field, including being 
named the Commonwealth Nations Fellow for 1978, 
he Roald E Campbell Lifetime Achievement Award 
in 1993, and the National Conference of Professors 
of Educational Administration’s “Living Legend” 
Award in 2000. In addition, he was named one of the 
1000 Outstanding Scholars of the 21st Century. He is 
survived by his wife, Mary Virginia; two daughters; 
wo sisters; and a grandson. 


Donald R. Herriott 46 of Wrentham, Mass., on 
Nov. 8, 2007. He served in the Navy during World 
War I] and studied optics at the University of 
Rochester. He received the 1977 Outstanding Patent 
Award for the invention of the first continuously 
»perating laser using helium-neon technology and, 
over the course of his career, generated 35 patents. 
Among his numerous awards are the Cleo Brunetti 
Award from the Institute of Electrical and Electronics 
sngineers in 1981, the Fraunhofer Medal from the 
American Institute of Physics in 1984, and the 
Thomas Alva Edison Patent Award in 1986. At vari- 
dus times he served as director, president, and vice 
sresident of the Optical Society of America and was 
slected to the National Academy of Engineering. He 
s survived by his wife, Karis; three daughters; a son; 
wo sisters; and six grandchildren. 








Margaret Anne Cauthers Braun ’47 of 
Alexandria, Va., on Feb. 25, 2007. She worked as 

in intelligence analyst with the U.S. Embassy in 
?anama before returning to Virginia to work as a 
fonsumer affairs counselor. She is survived by her 
qusband, Gustav; two daughters, Christina Isabel 
3raun-Beckhorn ’80 and Katherine B. Braun 
<ing 78; and four grandchildren. 


Edward Eugene Jones Jr. M.-F. ’47 of 
‘ernandina Beach, Fla., on Oct. 11, 2007. He served 
sa captain in the Marine Corps during World War 
I, receiving a Purple Heart, a Bronze Star, and a 
silver Star. He then earned a B.A. with a major in 
orestry from Virginia Tech. He served as city com- 
issioner and mayor of Fernandina Beach from 1966 





to 1972. He was also president and director of the 
Florida Forestry Association, a director of the 
National Pulpwood Association, and a charter mem- 
ber and president of the Fernandina Beach Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. He is survived by his wife, 
Marilyn; two daughters; four stepchildren; a sister; 
four grandchildren; 10 step-grandchildren; and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Marshall T. McRae 47 of Maxton, N.C., on May 
15, 2007. During World War II, he served as a second 
lieutenant in the Army Air Corps. He is survived by 
a son, a brother, three sisters, and three grandchildren. 


John C. Wheeler ’47 of Green Pond, N.J., on 
May 30, 2005. A World War II Navy veteran, he was 
a sales manager for Doran Textile Co. He is survived 
by his wife, Louise; a daughter; and a son. 


Robert S. Wolff ’47, J.D. 49 of Southport, N.C., 
on Oct. 22, 2007. He entered the Navy ROTC while 
at Duke and served several companies throughout his 
career, including John Deere & Co., where he was 
director of industrial relations. He is survived by a 
daughter, Susan Wolff Andrews ’74; a sister; and 
three grandchildren, including Megan Elizabeth 
Andrews ’03. 


Donald Howell ’48 of Jacksonville, Fla., on Nov. 
17, 2007. He served as a captain in the Army Air 
Corps’ fighter-pilot division. He graduated from 
the University of Florida law school and served 

on the Florida Bar Association for 56 years. He 
worked for the Jacksonville Racing Association for 
37 years. He is survived by his wife, Jule; two sons; 
two daughters; a brother; seven grandchildren; and 
a great-grandchild. 


Irwin G. Manley LL.B. ’48, of Santa Maria, Calif., 
on Sept. 27, 2007. He served in the South Dakota 
National Guard, the Naval Air Corps, and the Army 
Air Corps. After representing insurance companies 
for many years, he served at various times on the law 
faculties of the University of South Dakota, the 
University of West Los Angeles, and the Practicing 
Law Institute. He is survived by a son, two brothers, 
and a grandson. 


James G. Johnston M.E. 49 of Birmingham, 
Ala., on Sept. 17, 2007. He served in the Army Air 
Corps’ 340th Bombardment Group during World 
War II. A member of the board of directors of the 
Alabama Forestry Association, he was chief forester 
for Woodward/Mead Corp. He is survived by two 
daughters, a son, and five grandchildren. 


Tyler C.G. Kaus ’49 of Boulder, Colo., on Nov. 16, 
2007. He was a life master in tournament bridge and 
a founder of the Copywriter’s Club of New York. 

He won more than 300 trophies and medals in the 
world of wheelchair sports, in which he set the 
world’s record for the breast stroke, was the national 
wheelchair table-tennis champion for 13 years, was 

a member of five U.S. Paralympics and Pan Ameri- 
can sports teams, and was inducted into the National 
Wheelchair Sports Hall of Fame in 1988. He is 
survived by his wife, Virginia; a daughter; and two 
grandsons. 


Graham F. Pardee °49 of Indian Shores, Fla., on 
Sept. 23, 2007. He was a member of Alpha Tau 
Omega fraternity. He is survived by his wife, 
Rosamond Clarke Pardee ’49; a son; and three 
daughters. 


Virginia M. “Marty” Hayes Webb 749 of Post 
Falls, Idaho, on Sept. 18, 2007. She worked on the 
family farm, in a children’s home, and as an x-ray 
technician. A member of the American Legion 
Auxiliary for many years, she held various offices at 


the unit and state levels. She is survived by two 
daughters and eight grandchildren. 


Roger G. Cook ’50 of Highstown, N.J., on Sept. 
17, 2007. He worked for the Highstown board of 
health for 13 years, spent three years as councilman, 
and served on the town’s Environmental 
Commission. For 16 years, he worked to establish a 
greenway around the town; it was named in his 
honor in 2006. He owned and operated Art Station 
in Highstown. As an engineer, he worked for General 
Motors and Sier-Bath Gear & Pump Co. before join- 
ing the Good Housekeeping Research Institute, 
where he worked for 33 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Frances; two daughters; six stepchildren; and 


thirteen grandchildren. 
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Milton C. Foard ‘50 of Orlando, Fla., on June 13, 
2006. He served in the Army Air Corps during 
World War Il and then practiced internal medicine 
for 44 years. He is survived by two daughters, thre« 


SONS, a brother, a sister, and SIX grande hildren 


Francis L. Jouannet Jr. °50 of Charleston, S.C., 
on Aug 2 Ie 2007 | le lettered n wrestling al Duke 
and was a member of Phi Delta Theta fraternity. In 
1953, he received his ].D. from Cleveland-Marshall 


law sc hc Tt | 


W. Harry Russell '50 of Vienna, Va., on Sept. 23, 
2006. He is survived by his wife, Cora; two sons; two 


sisters; a brother; and three grandchildren. 


Jane Logan Schwedland '50 of Durango, 
Colo., on Sept 4, 2007. For several years, she taught 
nursery school. She is survived by two daughters, a 


son, and two granddaughters. 


Robert E. Stipe ’50, J.D. 53 of Chapel Hill, on 
Sept. 23, 2007. He earned a graduate degree in city 
and regional planning from UNC-CH. He was assis 
tant director of the UNC Institute of Government 

for 17 years and later joined the landscape-architec 
ture faculty at N.C. State. He was named professor 
emeritus of design after 44 years of teaching. In 1978, 
he received the Distinguished Conservation Service 
Award from the U.S. Secretary of the Interior. He 
was a Senior Fulbright Research Fellow, a trustee 
emeritus of the National Trust for Historic Preserva 
tion, and a fellow of the U.S. committee on the 
International Council on Monuments and Sites. He 
was awarded the National Trust for Historic Preserva- 
tion’s highest award, the Louise DuPont Crownin- 
shield award. He is survived by his wife, Josephine 
Weedon Stipe °52; two sons; and a granddaughter. 


Martha Mallary Taylor ’50 of Charleston, S.C., 
on Nov. 4, 2007. She received her B.A. from UNC- 
CH and her M.Ed. from the University of South 
Carolina. At Duke, she was one of the first female 
recipients of the M.Div. degree. A guidance coun- 
selor, she worked at high schools throughout South 
Carolina. She is survived by her husband, Eben 
Taylor Jr. 53; three sons; and four grandchildren. 


William F. Van Hoy Jr. B.D. 50 of Asheboro, 
N.C., on Aug. 14, 2007. He earned a bachelor’s 
degree from Guilford College. His Quaker back- 
ground led him to become a conscientious objector 
during World War II. He taught social studies at 
Asheboro High School for 31 years. At various times, 
his house was a shelter for many abused mothers and 
children. He is survived by a daughter and a son. 


Robert Zahner ’50, M.E.’51, D.E ’53 of 
Highlands, N.C., on Sept. 1, 2007. During World 
War II, he served in the Army Air Corps. After the 
war, he worked as a research scientist for the U.S. 
Forest Service and later taught forestry and natural 
resources at the University of Michigan and Clemson 
University. He was also president emeritus of the 
Highlands-Cashiers Land Trust. He is survived by his 
wife, Glenda; four sons; two daughters; eight grand- 
children; and a great-grandchild. 


Rosalee Lewis Wernecke RN. ’51 of 
Alexandria, Va., on Sept. 28, 2006. At Duke, she 
sang in the Chapel Choir. She is survived by three 
sons and 10 grandchildren. 


Robert S. Barefield M.Div. ’52 of The Villages, 
Fla., on Sept. 20, 2007. He served in the Navy before 
earning his undergraduate degree in engineering 
physics from Auburn University. After receiving his 
Duke degree, he earned a master’s in counseling from 
Appalachian State University and a doctorate in 
counseling from Florida State University. After many 


years as a Methodist minister and counselor at the 
Wake Forest Medical Center, he helped establish th« 
minority engineering program at the University of 
Missouri-Rolla, where he was director of the counsel 
ing center, He also coordinated the Leadership 
Springfield program. He is survived by his wife, Ann 
a daughter; two sons; a grandson; and a granddaughte: 


Cody Fowler Davis '53 of Tampa, Fla., on 

Oct. 30, 2007. In addition to her career as a real- 
estate agent, she volunteered in the emergency 
room at Tampa General Hospital and served on the 
board of the Children’s Cancer Center, The Junior 
League of Tampa named her its 2002 Sustainer of 
the Year. She is survived by two sons; a daughter, 
Kimberly Davis Reyher M.E.M. 94; a sister; 


and six grandchildren. 


William H. Dean 53 of Tampa, Fla., on Sept. 17, 
2007. He served two years in the Marine Corps 
defore beginning an almost 50-year career in the 
insurance industry. For 40 years, he owned his own 
insurance agency. He is survived by his wife, Beverly 
wo daughters; two sons; and eight grandchildren. 


Ruth Rae Krause '53 of Leverett, Mass., on Oct. 
8, 2007. She earned her M.A. from New York 
Jniversity and taught English in Germany for a year 





as a Fulbright scholar. A lifelong peace activist, she 
traveled to Vietnam in the 1960s and participated in 
the women’s movement. She is survived by a brothe: 
and a stepdaughter. 


Rita Moore Bewley B.S.N. '54 of Morehead City 
N.C., on June 1, 2005. She was a member of the 
Army Corps during World War II. She earned an 
M.P.H. from UNC-CH and worked with the VA hos 
pital in Hampton, Va., for 30 years. She is survived 
by a Sister and a brother. 


Richard R. Buckley °54 of Lenox, Ga., on 
Sept. 6, 2007. While at Duke, he was a member of 


Pi Kappa Alpha 


Billy Reeves Cates 54 of Durham, on Oct. 29, 
2007. He received his Ph.D. from N.C. State. A 
national bank examiner with the comptroller of 
the currency in Washington, he was also an 
educator and served in the Navy Reserve. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Faye; a daughter; three stepsons; 
and five grandchildren. 


Daniel T. Collins B.S.E.E. 54 of Huntington Sta- 
tion, N.Y., on Nov. 30, 2006. He was a retired execu- 
tive of the Grumman Corp. He is survived by his 

wife, Rita; four sons; two sisters and five grandchildrer 


Robert H. Roher Ph.D. 754 of Atlanta, on Dec. 
12, 2007. He served in the Navy from 1944 to 1946. 
He was a professor emeritus of nuclear physics at 
Emory University, where he served as chairman of 
the physics department for six years in the 1960s 
and received several awards, including the Emory 
Williams Distinguished Teaching Award in 1973, 
the Thomas Jefferson Award in 1978, and the 
Emory University Arts and Sciences Award of 
Distinction in 1998. He also served as vice president 
of the National Society of Nuclear Medicine. He is 
survived by his wife, Malbea; two daughters; two 
sons; 10 stepchildren; a brother; four grandchildren; 
and a great-granddaughter. 


John L. Sally Jr. B.S.C-E. ’54 of Durham on Aug. 
6, 2007. A veteran of over 30 years in the steel 
industry, he was active with the Associated General 
Contractors, the American Institute of Steel 
Construction, and the North Carolina Society of 
Professional Engineers. He is survived by his wife, 
Betty Ruth Cunningham Sally °52; two sons; 


two daughters; and nine grandchildren. 


Elias R. Torre '54 of Detroit, on July 20, 2007. For 
37 years, he was an executive with General Motors. 
His father, the late Elias Torre, was a professor of 
Romance languages at Duke. He is survived by his 
vite, Martha L. Brown ’56; three sons, Tom 
Elias Torre ’79, Charles G. Torre ’80, and Elias 
John Torre B.S.C.E. ’86; two daughters, Martha 
Torre Carter '88 and Nancy Torre-Dauphinais 
94; and eleven grandchildren, including Nicholas 
G. Torre 07 and Emmy L. Torre ’10. 


Edwin B. Schneider 755 of Beverly, Mass., on 
Sept. 22, 2007. A veteran of the Army, he received 
in M.B.A. from Farleigh Dickinson University. He 
vas an executive in the printing and publishing 
ndustry. He is survived by his wife, Kathryn; three 
laughters, including Caitlin Schneider Wood 
Sklar 91; a son; a sister; and three grandchildren. 


John W. Thomas Jr. ’55 of Carmel, Ind., on Sept. 
], 2007. He began his career as a claims adjuster in 
fayetteville, N.C., and went on to work for Crawford 
S. Co., serving as branch manager of the company’s 
ndianapolis office for 20 years. He is survived by two 
laughters and four grandchildren. 


Lucy Warren ’56 of Fort Walton Beach, Fla., on 
uly 21, 2007. For almost 20 years, she worked as a 
ibrarian at the local community college in Fort 
Walton Beach and was a lifelong member of the 
Jnited Methodist Church. She is survived by a sister. 


Eugenia Gray Atkinson M.A.T.’57 of Durham, 
m Oct. 17, 2007. She was an elementary-school 
eacher for 19 years. In 1967, she received the 
Sitizen Teacher award from the Kiwanis Club of 
Durham, and, in 1973, the Durham Civitan Club 
nonored her with its Citizenship Award. She is sur- 
vived by ason, Gene Atkinson B.S.E.E. ’64; two 
sisters; two grandsons; and two great-grandchildren. 


Robert C. McKee 57 of Medford, Ore., on Sept. 
14, 2007. He received a business degree from UNC- 
OH. In 1996, he retired from the marketing depart- 
nent at IBM. He is survived by his wife, Kathryn; 
‘wo sons; two daughters; a stepson; a stepdaughter; 
wo brothers; and two grandsons. 


Robert E. Rider 57, M.D. °61 of Martinsville, Va., 
n July 18, 2007. An Army veteran, he was a partner 
n the Children’s Medical Center in Martinsville for 
O years. He is survived by two daughters; a son; a 
rother; and seven grandchildren. 


2obert A. Regnier M.Div. ’58 of Little Rock, 

Ark., on Aug. 9, 2007. He was a graduate of Hendrix 

-ollege before attending Duke. He was a Methodist 
inister for 50 years, 13 of them as the president 

of the Methodist Children’s Home. He was also 

he Monticello District Superintendent in the 

Arkansas Methodist Conference for five years. He 

* suing by his wife, Irene; a son; a daughter; and 

even grandchildren. 


Serald Allen 59 of Santa Fe, N.M., on July 17, 
1007. A member of Delta Tau Delta fraternity and 
lhe Duke Players, he went on to earn his M.D. degree 
rom the Medical College of Virginia. He worked at 
he Santa Fe Family Health Center until retirement. 


Robert C. Baxter J.D. ’59 of Burlington, N.C., on 
Det. 4, 2007. A Navy veteran of the Korean War, he 
eceived his B.A. from Elon College. He then stayed 
n at Elon for 47 years in various faculty and admin- 
strative positions. In 2003, he received the Elon 
edallion for his service to the institution. He is sur- 
ived by his wife, Gwen; two sons; two daughters; 
nd five grandchildren. 


ilfong “Bill” W. Clarke Jr. M.Div. 59 of 





Newport News, Va., on Jan. 8, 2006. He began his 
career in ministry in 1951, serving appointments in 
North Carolina and Virginia, until his retirement in 
1989. He is survived by his wife, Alice; two daugh- 
ters; a son; and five grandchildren. 


Patricia “Tish” Tafe Sparrowe 759 of St. Louis, 
Mo., on Aug. 15, 2007. She studied languages at the 
University of Geneva in Switzerland. She spent her 
time helping religious and social-service organiza- 
tions develop financial resources. During the 1960s, 
she hosted a weekly television sports segment in 
North Carolina. She is survived by a daughter, a son, 
a sister, and two grandchildren. 


Nancy Bost Millner 61 of Richmond, Va., on 
Sept. 20, 2007. She earned a master’s degree in edu- 
cation from UNC-Greensboro and a doctorate in 
counseling psychology from the Union Institute in 
Cincinnati. She served as director of the education 
center at a U.S. Army installation in Turkey. She was 
a licensed counselor and worked at UNC-Greensboro, 
in admissions; at the University of Richmond, in 
advising; and at Virginia Commonwealth University, 
as director of the advising center. She founded and 
chaired The Chrysalis Group, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion that fosters personal and spiritual growth. She is 
survived by her husband, Wallace, known as “B”; two 
sons, including Christopher B. Millner ’93; a 


brother; a granddaughter; and a grandson. 


William C. “Buddy” Floyd ’63 of Lumberton, 
N.C., on Oct. 21, 2007. He earned his M.D. from 
Tulane University in 1967, then served as a captain 
in the Air Force for five years. In 1973, he opened a 
private psychiatric practice. He is survived by his 
wife, Fusun Tiregol Floyd ’63, and three sisters. 


James B. Howard ’65 of Durham, on Sept. 29, 
2007. He served in the Air Force, in charge of load- 
ing nuclear weapons. For 15 years, he worked with 
the U.S. Postal Service. He is survived by his wife, 
Candy; a daughter; a son; and a brother. 


William T. “Tom” Warren B.S.E.E. 65 of Durham, 
on Sept. 2, 2007. He is survived by his wife, Christina; 
a son; a daughter; his mother; and two sisters. 


Wendell E. Eysenbach ’68 of Winston-Salem, 
on Sept. 22, 2007. He earned an M.FA. from UNC- 
Greensboro. He taught social studies in the Winston- 
Salem school district and served as president of the 
local American Federation of Teachers. Active in 
politics, he worked with the Forsyth County 
Democratic Party, was a longtime precinct chair, and 
ran for the North Carolina House of Representatives. 
He is survived by his sister. 


Bradley Hale Warren M.E.’68 of Bemidji, Minn., 
on Oct. 15, 2007. He received his B.A. from Durham 
University. He was a woodlands manager at Norbord 
Inc. before becoming an independent logger. He is 
survived by his wife, Anita; two sons; two daughters; 
two brothers; a sister; and ten grandchildren. 


Joseph R. Crapa A.M. ’69 of Alexandria, Va., 
on Oct. 25, 2007. He received his B.A. from St. 
John’s University before continuing his studies at 
Duke and the University of Arizona. He was active 
on Capitol Hill, serving as chief of staff for Rep. 
David R. Obey (D-Wis.) from 1987 to 1997 and for 
Sen. Charles E. Schumer (D-N.Y.) in 2001. In 2002, 
he became executive director of the U.S. Commis- 
sion on International Religious Freedom, a Con- 
gressionally funded body that reports on religious 
persecution abroad. He is survived by his wife, 
Barbara; a son; and two grandsons. 


Bryan E. Sharratt ’69, J.D. ’71 of Arlington, Va., 
on Aug. 16, 2007. He earned his M.B.A. from the 
University of Wyoming in 1976 and became a certi- 
fied public accountant. He is survived by his wife, Ann 
Marie; a son; a daughter; a brother; and a grandson. 


Elbert G. “Gary” Martin ’71, M.Div. 74, Ph.D. 
79 of Palm Desert, Calif., on Aug. 12, 2007. 


Edward J. Hopkins J.D. 73 of Palm Beach 
Gardens, Fla., on Aug. 3, 2007. He received his bach- 
elor’s degree from Xavier University in 1970. Much 
of his later career was spent as a lawyer with the firm 
Broad and Cassel, representing health-care providers 
and companies. He was included in The Best Lawyers 
in America for more than 10 years, was ranked among 
Florida’s best health-care lawyers by Chambers USA, 
and was named a Florida Super Lawyer by Law & 
Politics magazine. He is survived by his wife, Maggie; 
a daughter; three sons; his parents; and a brother. 


Joseph L. Thomas A.M. ’75 of Atlanta, on July 
27, 2007. He graduated from Duke with an A.M. 


In anthropology. 


Susan Sewell Hughes B.H.S ’76 of Sanford, 
N.C., on Sept. 13, 2007. She received an allied 
health sciences degree from the Medical University 
of South Carolina. A medical technologist at several 
hospitals, she worked for the past 10 years at Central 
Carolina Hospital in Sanford. She is survived by her 
husband, Jerry; two sons; a sister; and a brother. 


Janice L. Mills J.D. ’77 of Hillsborough, N.C., on 
Aug. 20, 2007. She received her B.A. from UNC- 
CH. While earning her J.D. at Duke, she was a legal 
assistant for the Equal Opportunity Aid Society and a 
Reginald Heber Smith Community Lawyer Fellow. 
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She served as a lecturer at the Ghana School of Law 
in West Africa and, in August 1998, she was appoint- 
ed dean of the N.C. Central School of Law. She is 
survived by her mother and eight siblings. 


Richard M. Haynes Ed.D. ’78 of Waynesville, 
N.C., on Nov. 1, 2007. He was director of student 
teaching and professor emeritus at Western Carolina 
University. He is survived by his wife, Dianne; two 
daughters; a brother; and four grandchildren. 


Michael A. Masters Ph.D. '78 of Anchorage, Alaska, 
on July 23, 2007. He earned a B.S. with majors in 
biochemistry and plant science from the University 
of California-Davis. After earning his doctorate in 
physiological plant ecology, he went on to work at the 
University of Alaska-Fairbanks, Alaska Department 
of Fish and Game, and the Alaska State Virology 
Laboratory. He is survived by a brother. 


Stephanie Pardo '78 of Clifton Park, N-Y., on 
Aug. 24, 2007. She was a lawyer with the New York 
Labor Department. She is survived by her parents, 
three brothers, and a sister. 


David Zill 78 of Bradenton, Fla., on Nov. 2, 2007. 
At age 14, he represented the state of Florida in the 
National Spelling Bee. When he graduated from high 
school, the state of Florida declared May 29 “David 
Zill Day.” He received his law degree from the 
University of Florida and practiced in Gainesville 
and Daytona Beach. He is survived by his father, 
three daughters, a son, two sisters, and a brother. 


Rexford J. “Rey” Richardson Ph.D. ’80 of 
West Palm Beach, Fla., on May 24, 2006. 


Deborah Tiddy Sizemore A.H.C. ’80 of Chapel 
Hill, on Aug. 3, 2007. She graduated from UNC-CH 
in 1979, where she earned her bachelor’s degree from 
the School of Pharmacy. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Lawrence; two daughters; two sons; two broth- 
ers; a sister; and two granddaughters. 


Fred Houk A.M.’82 of Chapel Hill, on Sept. 23, 
2007. He graduated Phi Beta Kappa from UNC-CH's 
political science honors program and earned a joint 
degree from UNC-CH law school and Duke’s public 
policy program. Early in his career, he wrote political 
issue pieces for Rolling Stone and started the Chapel 
Hill Elderly and Handicapped Transportation Service. 
He co-founded Counter Culture Coffee and served 
on the environment committee of the Specialty 
Coffee Association of America. He is survived by his 
wife, Virginia; his parents; two brothers; and a sister. 


Vicki Foster Lofland ’82 of Wheaton, IIl., on 
Sept. 30, 2007. She was on the staff of The Chronicle 
and a member of Kappa Kappa Gamma. She is survived 
by her fiancé, Robert; her parents; and two sisters. 


Laird W. “Larry” Lewis Jr. Ed.D. ’83 of Charlotte, 
on Sept. 24, 2007. He served four years in the Navy 
and worked for the Charlotte-Mecklenburg school 
system as an educator and administrator for 30 years. 
He is survived by his wife, Patti; a son; a daughter; his 
mother; a sister; and three grandchildren. 


Todd A. Harris 84 of Atlanta, on Oct. 7, 2007. 
He received his A.M. in education from N.C. State. 
He is survived by his wife, Pat; his father; a brother; 
and a sister. 


Homer F. Yearick A.H.C. ’84 of Morehead City, 
N.C., on Aug. 8, 2007. He graduated from Lancaster 
Theological Seminary in 1943 and earned an M.S.W. 
from UNC-CH in 1972. A Navy chaplain during 
World War II, he served in the Naval Reserve 
Chaplain Corps for 22 years. He worked in both 
Pennsylvania and North Carolina and served for five 
years as a missionary to Japan. While a member of 


the social-work faculty of East Carolina University, 
he developed an off-campus social-work program 
for continuing education. He is survived by two 
daughters; two sons; and five grandchildren. 


Warren F. Smith J.D. '85 of Miami, on May 14, 
2007. He received his B.A. from Stony Brook Univer- 
sity and, upon graduating from Duke, worked as an 
assistant County attorney for the Miami-Dade Coun) 
Attorney’s Office for more than 20 years. He is sur- 
vived by his parents, a sister, a brother, and nieces anc 
nephews, including Carlos J. Rodriguez Jr. '09 


John W. Minton Ph.D. ’88 of Maryville, Tenn., o 
Sept. 20, 2007. A Navy veteran, he was on the facul 
ty of anumber of colleges throughout his career. He 
was a member of First United Methodist Church. Hi 
is survived by his wife, Nancy, and a daughter. 


Nina Hval ’89 of England, on June 27, 2007. At 
Duke, she was a member of the Zeta Tau Alpha soro 
ity. She graduated with majors in art and art history 
and went on to earn her law degree from William an 
Mary School of Law. She is survived by her husband 
Robert, and a daughter. 


Daria Dittmer Hardin 91 of Annapolis, Md., or 
Sept. 26, 2007. She received a master’s degree from 
Virginia Tech. She began working in 1996 for the 
City of Annapolis in the department of planning ani 
zoning and, in 2000, served as chief of comprehen- 
sive planning. She is survived by her husband, Ed; 
two daughters; her parents; a brother; and a sister. 


Elizabeth Jewell Cyrus Smith M.B.A. ’91 of 
Austin, Texas, on Nov 19, 2007. She received a B.A 
from the University of Kentucky and an M.A. in 
project management from George Washington 
University. She worked as an executive project man: 
ager for IBM for more than 25 years. In 2001, she an 
her husband opened a small consulting business, 
Associates of Smithfield, with offices in Georgetowr 
Ky., and Austin. A member of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, she published six books on 
genealogy. She also showed AKC champions and 
established a breeding kennel for Greater Swiss 
Mountain Dogs. She is survived by her husband, 
Larry; two sons; and two daughters. 


Tina F. Hewett M.S. ’00 of Ocean Isle Beach, 
N.C., on Oct. 7, 2007. She earned a B.S.N. from 
UNC-Charlotte. For the past 18 years, she worked 
for New Hanover Regional Medical Center in a vari 
ety of positions. She is survived by a son, her parents 
a brother, and two sisters. 


Psychiatry Professor and 

Director Ellinwood 

Everett Hews Ellinwood Jr. died Jan. 5, 2008, in 
Durham. He was 73. 

A former professor of psychiatry and pharmacolog 
at Duke, he received his undergraduate and medical 
degrees at UNC-CH. He was the chief of addiction 
services for members of the military and military fam 
ilies in the U.S. Public Health Service in Lexington, 
Ky., attaining the rank of major before returning to 
Durham to work at Duke Medical Center. 

At Duke, he was the director of behavioral neu- 
ropharmacology and a professor of psychiatry and 
pharmacology for more than 42 years. He received one 
of the first training grants from the National Institut 
of Drug Abuse and was an internationally acclaimed 
researcher who published more than 300 papers. 

He was also the president of the George Ham 
Society and the Society of Biological Psychiatry and 
a member of the editorial boards of several psychi- 
atric journals. 

He is survived by his companion, Cackie Joyner; 
two sons; a daughter; a brother; and a sister. 


Professor Emeritus Ottolenghi 
Athos Ottolenghi died Dec. 23, 2007, in Durham, at 
the age of 84. 

A professor of pharmacology at Duke for 40 years, 
Ortolenghi grew up in Pavia, Italy. In 1946, he gradu- 
ated from the University of Pavia with a laureate in 
medicine and received his doctorate in 1948. He 


graduated from the University of Bari as a professor of 


pharmacology and physiology in 1952 and, a year later, 
became the recipient of the first Fulbright Fellowship 
in Pharmacology. He was a member of the pharma- 
cology department at Duke from 1953 to 1993. 

In addition to his academic interests and distinc- 
tions, he was a dedicated member of the Immaculate 
Conception Roman Catholic Church of Durham. He 
collected photographs of renowned opera singers of 
the late 19th and early 20th centuries and was an 
amateur historian of pharmacology. 

He is survived by his wife, Anna, and two sons. 


Professor Emeritus Sanders 
Aaron Perry Sanders died Dec. 7, 2007, in Raleigh. 
He was 83. 

Born and raised in Phoenix, Sanders received his 
indergraduate degree from Texas Western University 
ind graduate degrees from the University of 
Rochester and UNC-CH. Sanders was an associate 
nealth physicist at Brookhaven National Laboratory 
in New York before coming to Duke as the founding 
director of the Radioisotope Laboratory (now the 
Division of Nuclear Medicine) in 1953. While 
jirecting the lab, he became the first radiation safety 
officer at Duke. 

Under Sanders’ guidance, the laboratory flour- 
ished, and he is credited with having helped create its 
active clinical and research programs. In 1965, he 
became the founding director of the division of radia- 
rion biology. He also served as chair of the North 
Carolina Commission on Radiation Protection. 

Sanders was author or co-author of more than 90 
peer-reviewed articles. He also served as a Fulbright 
senior lecturer in Argentina for two years. His re- 
search focused on intestinal absorption, including fat 
absorption and cerebral metabolism, and the effects 
of hyperbaric oxygenation in animals and humans. 
Upon retiring from Duke in 1983, he accepted a 
-wo-year assignment at King Faisal Specialist Hos- 
dital in Saudi Arabia. 

He is survived by four children and two grandchildren. 


Former First Lady of Duke Knight 
a Nichols Knight, of Doylestown, Penn., died 
arch 8, 2008, at the age of 89. She was the wife of 
he late Douglas M. Knight, president of Duke from 
1963- 1969. After earning her B.A. with a major in 
sociology from Smith College in 1940, she attended 
he Yale University School of Nursing, graduating in 
1943. She met her husband while at Yale. 
_ In 1953, Douglas Knight was appointed president 
of Lawrence University. While the Knights were at 
Lawrence, Grace Knight was president of the 
Wednesday Club, a women’s reading club; treasurer 
of the Infant Welfare Circle of King’s Daughters, a 
christian service organization; and a member of the 
League of Women Voters. 
| After leaving Duke, she and her husband relocated 
o New Jersey, where she worked as a psychiatric nurse 
na mental-health clinic. 

In 2003, the then president’s house was renamed 
he Douglas M. and Grace Knight House. The 
nights had chosen the original architect and were 
nvolved in the design process. 

She is survived by four sons, including 

hristopher Knight J.D. ’71; eight grandchildren; 
nd two great-grandchildren. 














Classifieds 
ACCOMMODATIONS 





Paris, SW France, Provence: Comfortable apart- 
ments, homes, chateaux. FHR@earthlink.net. 
(503) 219-9190. www.FrenchHomeRentals.com. 


Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Marvelous 
beamed ceilings. Antiques. Walk to Spanish 
Steps, Trevi Fountain. (609) 683-3813. 


jetas5@comcast.net. 


Edisto Island, S.C.: Fantastic beachfront house 


sleeping 12. Great spring/fall rates. Near Charleston. 
(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


France: Provencal Farmhouse. Stunning ancestral 
home. Magnificent mountain views. Fields of 
lavender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, gardens, pool. 


Modern kitchen and baths. (609) 924-7520. 


gam 1@comeast.net. 


Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweeping 
views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. Antiques. 
Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. (609) 683-3813. 


jetas5@comcast.net. 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch is 
less expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 


(919) 929-3194. elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


Paris: Marais. Luxury rental in center of Paris. 
Close proximity Picasso Museum, Centre Pompidou 
and other historical sites as well as gourmet shops 
of Rue de Bretagne. See owner’s website at 
www.parischapon.com. 


Paris, Elegant Left Bank Apartment: Sixth 
Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, and 
Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 


(609) 924-7520. gam1@comceast.net. 


Durham: Coming back to Duke? Why stay in a 

hotel? Try Duke Tower Condominiums, only three 
blocks from East Campus on Trinity Avenue. Fully- 
furnished and completely equipped. Pool, gardens, 
cable TV/HBO, WiFi, bicycle rental. The place for 
Duke alumni and guests. Nightly rentals from $85. 
All major credit cards accepted. www.DukeTower. 
com. General Manager: Lee Richardson, T ’76. 


Brevard, NC: Ranch home in cool mountains 
near Brevard, NC. 4 BR/2B, hardwood floors, 
perimeter hot water heat, vacuum system. On +/- 


7 wooded acres. (704) 242-0052. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
GLOBAL CAREER COACH: 


Gain maximum value planning your next move— 
Work with us, make better decisions. 

Past MBA Director, Trinity College Dublin; 
20+yrs Fortune 500 leadership experience; 
International Coach Federation 
Karen Frisch Finigan, Principal Duke ’75 Trinity 
www.successfuloutcomecoaching.com 


(609) 235-5847 


Forensic CPA, Over 25 Years Experience, 
Duke Alum, Available for Special Projects- 
Assisting Hi-Net Worth Individuals, (561) 483-8686 


UpscaleMatch.com—For people who enjoy the 
finer things in life. 


MOTORHOME RENTALS in Tampa Bay area. 
Personally owned, meticulously maintained. 


Robert (65) 727-631-7008 www.Florida-RV.net 


FOR SALE 
PAWLEYS ISLAND/LITCHFIELD BEACH 


area: beautiful luxury beachfront condos and homes 
for sale. Carolina living at its best! Call Pete 
Gruene at 843-616-1742. Litchfield Real Estate Co. 


Mebane, N.C.: 110 Acre Tract for sale in 
Mebane. Call Bruner Realty at 336-214-0715. 


Western, N.C.: 225 Acre Retreat For Sale in 
Western NC. Perched high in the Smoky 
Mountains with a view of the Appalachian Trail, 
the Rock and Star Retreat is comprised of 225 
pristine acres with an orchard and organic 
gardens. Wood harvested from the property was 
used to build the 5,600 sq. ft. home with radiant 
floor heating. The Retreat has a gymnasium, 
wood shop, greenhouse, and root cellar. Power 
and phone are on the property but the Retreat 

is totally off the grid with 24 solar collectors, 
gravity spring water and wood boiler. Very private 
and secluded. $3,495,000. 

Mountain Home Properties Steve DuBose 
828-564-2302 www.mountaindream.com 


Western, N.C.: Craftsman Mountain Estate in 
Western NC For Sale. 35.6 acres with 50 mile 
panoramic views and a carefully designed and 
constructed 3BR/3BA home. Cathedral ceilings, 
stone fireplaces. Incredible wood work, cherry 
cabinets, granite counter tops, hardwood floors. 
Stone and rustic brick exterior. 15 minutes to 
Waynesville and 40 minutes to Asheville. 
$1,495,000 Mountain Home Properties Steve 
DuBose 828-564-2300 www.mountaindream.com 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Get in touch with 100,000+ potential buyers, 
renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 





Rates: $3.00 per word, minimum $30. Fee applies 
to special typeface treatment (bold, larger font 
size, etc.) or adding an electronically submitted 
logo or art. 


Requirements: All copy must be printed or typed, 
or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. Please specify 
section (FOR SALE, ete.) and issues in which ad 
should appear. 


All ads must be prepaid: Send check to 

Duke Magazine Classifieds, Box 90572, Durham, 
NC 27708-0572. We accept Visa, MasterCard, 
and American Express. No orders taken over the 
phone, except by fax. Be sure to include credit- 
card number, expiration date, name, address, 
and phone. Fax: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: 
dukemag@duke.edu. 


Deadlines: January-February issue: November 1, 
mails in mid-January; March-April issue: January 3, 
mails in mid-March; May-June issue: March 3, 
mails in mid-May; July-August issue, May 1, mails 
in mid-July; September-October issue: July 1, mails 
in mid-September; November-December issue, 
September 1, mails in mid-November. 
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Under the Gargoyle 


Lies and Consequences 
By CHRISTINA ASKOUNIS 


ies depress me, especially when, until 
they're exposed, they’re rewarded with 
Fe hefty advances and an enthusiastic 
SW review from Michiko Kakutani in The 
New York Times. Not even the potential for 
schadenfreude could make me feel better 
about the revelation that Love and Conse- 
quences, Margaret B. Jones’ memoir of life as 
a halt-white, half-Native American foster 
child growing up in gang-infested South 
Central Los Angeles, was pure, unadulterat- 
ed, 100-proof snake oil. 

As it turns out, Margaret Jones is really 
Margaret Seltzer, who is white, was reared 
in the bosom of her biological family in a 
tony L.A. neighborhood, and graduated from 
a private Episcopal day school. Her older 
sister blew the whistle on her after seeing 
her picture in the paper, a fact that seems to 
have interested many readers more than the 
fraud itself. (Her own sister outed her? 
What’s the story there?) 

Literary fakery is nothing new, but the 
memoir has suffered more than its share of 
abuse in the hands of the chronically hyper- 
bolic, the melodramatic, and the menda- 
cious. The genre has also been maligned by 
critics who see it as a vehicle for the narcis- 
sistic and exhibitionist spirit of the age. The 
memoir craze continues nevertheless, and 
while plenty of readers out there may turn 
to the form for gossip, for entertainment, or 
because they are, in novelist Julia Glass’ 
phrase, “mortification junkies,” I think the 
genre speaks to a deeper need—for connec- 
tion, for intimacy. 

I’ve been mulling over all this while teach- 
ing a course in spiritual autobiography. The 
class reading list includes memoirs ranging 
from St. Augustine’s Confessions to Anne 
Lamott’s Traveling Mercies. Students also 
write their own autobiographical forays on 
themes as diverse as they are, reflecting on 
loss, loneliness, and struggle, but also on 
moments of elation, insight, and gratitude 
as well. What distinguishes the best of the 
students’ memoirs and those on the reading 
list—apart from the writing itself—is a sense 
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of authenticity, a sense 
that the writers have had 
the courage to look deep 
into their own hearts and 
have 
reckoned uncompromis- 
ingly with what they 
found there. “I’m peeling 
away every layer to dis- 
close what I hope will be 
helpful to you,” writes 
novelist Larry Woiwode 
to his son in a recently 
published second memoir, and “setting in 
place for you the truth of who I am.” 

Truth in memoir—the “truth of who I 
am”—means of course something different 
from fact, although certainly there will be 
facts in any memoir that ought not be tam- 
pered with or suppressed. The memoirist 
says in effect, “This is my take on what hap- 
pened; this is the way I remember it.” 

We do not expect the memoirist to be a 
disinterested chronicler of her own life, nor 
can we demand that her memory be more 
reliable than our own. And in any case, as 
scientists tell us, imagination plays an inte- 
gral part in memory retrieval. Experiments 
reveal that a good deal of what we think we 


experiences and 


remember has not actually been “stored”; as 
we recollect, we are filling in—so quickly 
that we do not even realize it. 

To remember at all is, at least in part, to 
invent. To put any experience into words is 
an act of interpretation; in doing so, we are 
making something other, something new of 
it, and once we have transposed a memory 
into language, the new version tends to sup- 


Literary fakery is nothing 
new, but the memoir 

has suffered more than 

its share of abuse in the 
hands of the chronically 
hyperbolic, the melodra- 
matic, and the mendacious. 


plant or block out the memory itself. T 
then artfully arrange what we have writte 
into a narrative is to alter and transform i 
still further. 

This is why the memoir is such a trick 
form, and why so much depends on the eth 
ical orientation of the writer. One has firs 
to want to get it right, to resist the tempta 
tions of self-interest that would lead one t 
mislead. The memoirist is faced with thou 
sands of choices in the course of composing 
Many of them have to do with creating 
narrative, discerning ¢ 
creating a structure in 
personal history that | 
more than likely full ¢ 
loose ends and roads ne 
taken and with much the 
remains shadowy or un 
known—what Melvill 
described as truth’s “rag 
ged edges.” The write 
must choose not t 
smooth over those ragge 
edges, must decide wha 
to put in and what t 
leave out without misrepresenting her ex 
perience, grapple with what to say or not t 
say about what can only be imagined o 
what might wound another. 

And while doing all that, the writer mus 
ask herself continually whether, to para 
phrase the closing lines of King Lear, she i 
speaking what she feels, not what she ough 
to say. Writing itself aids us in this proces: 
for writing reveals us to ourselves, and th 
choices we make in writing a memoir no 
only create a story in which we are the pro 
tagonists, they create us. 

The choices matter first and most of all fo 
the writer, but they matter for the readet 
too. In reading as in life, an intimacy base 
on anything less than truth is counterfeit, ; 
mere simulation, and must inevitably leavi 
us feeling uneasy and unfulfilled. Lies mak 
ghosts of us all. 


Askounis is the author of The Dream of the 
Stone, a fantasy novel (Simon & Schuster, 
2007). She teaches creative writing in Duke’s 
English department. 
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Autumn on Campus the time for alumni 
of all ages — and students — to connect, engage, 
and celebrate during a weekend of activities: . 





* Young Alumni and Senior Class Reception 
« Half Century Club Gala 

* President's Homecoming Dance 

¢ Duke Arts and Academics: faculty speakers, 
_ panels, concerts, and performances 

Step Show 

« Affinity Group get-togethers 

Campus tours 

* Football 


For a schedule of events and other information 
as it becomes available, keep checking 
. DukeAlumni.com/Homecoming. 
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Save These Dates 

Class of 2012 Block Party, August 23 
Spanish Old Masters at the Nasher, August 24 
Founders’ Day, October 2 

Parents and Family Weekend, October 24-26 
Bloomsbury Colloquy, February 2009 
Reunions 2009, April 17-19 
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Before I became a phonathon caller 
I didn’t realize this, but 


Your gifts add up to help pay for 

scholarship and fellowship grants 

computer and laboratory equipment 

academic programming 

visiting speakers 

research projects 

and much more! Thanks for helpi 
us out this year 





If you haven't made your 
gift yet, please visit 


before June 30. 
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Neurosurgeon John Sampson’s 
pvel approach to treating 
liest form of brain cancer 
has shown remarkable success— 
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Luther H. Hodges, Jr., is a UNC graduate, 
supporter, teacher, and fan. So why 
_ did he establish a scholarship at Duke? 
‘To honor a lifelong friend. 


Charles V. Ricks T’58 became Luther's 

accountant in 1962, and a friendship 
developed as their careers advanced. 
Charles became a partner with Arthur 
PNate(-1es-lamel ited (l(-1m mateo Aol clustelthi-e 
and helped Rick Hendrick build his 
auto dealership empire and NASCAR 
\\, teams. Luther, meanwhile, excelled in 
commercial banking, chairing North 
Carolina National Bank and later serving 
as acting secretary of commerce for 
the Carter administration. Today, he is 
president of Phoenix Associates and an 
adjunct professor at UNC. 


i 


“| have long wanted to find a way to 
thank Charles for the important role 
he has played in my life,” Luther said. 
“Charles grew up in rather humble 
circumstances, so | thought a need-based 
scholarship in his name would be 
an appropriate ‘thank you.’” Charles - 
a scholarship donor himself — is very 
grateful to Luther for the gift. “It was 
a great surprise and a great honor.” 





To fund the scholarship, Luther established 
a charitable remainder unitrust. This form 

of life income gift provides the donor with 
an income stream that fluctuates with the 

market. Ultimately, the remainder of the 
unitrust goes to Duke. 









Charles Ricks and 
Luther Hodges, Jr. 
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Life income gift donors can choose 
between a fixed payout and one that 
varies with the market. These gifts 
also provide an immediate income tax 
deduction that can be spread over as many 
as six years. To explore options, visit 
giving.duke.edu/giftplanning or contact: 
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Fox (919) 684.9731 
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iankof America 
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El Greco, St. James (Santiago el Mayor), about 
1610-14. Oil on canvas, 39 1/2 x 31 5/8 inches. 
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John Mack Plenary Panel: Building World-Class Leadership 
sence Teams from the Ground Up 
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Ryan P. Allis, Co-Founder & CEO, iContact 

Eric R. Greenspan, Partner, Myman Abell Fineman Fox Greenspan & Light, LL 
Janet Hill, Vice President, Alexander & Associates, Inc. 

Michael Hurley, Manager, Ground Zero; Former Fire Director, World Trade Cen 
Biggs C. Porter, CFO, Tenet Healthcare Corporation 

William C. Weldon, Chairman of the Board & CEO, Johnson & Johnson 
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Myles Brand, President, NCAA 

Lou Dobbs, Anchorman & Managing Editor, CNN 

Betsy Holden, Co-CEO, Kraft Foods 

Mark Hurd, CEO, Hewlett Packard 

Donna Orender, President, WNBA 

Tom Stewart, Harvard Business Review 

Jonathan M. Tisch, Chairman & CEO, Loews Hotel 

G. Kennedy Thompson, Chairman, President & CEO, Wachovia Corp. 
G. Richard Wagoner, Jr., Chairman & CEO, General Motors Corp. 
Judy Woodruff, Contributor & Former Anchor, CNN 


*Sample listing of past speakers. For a complete list of speakers, visit our Web s| 
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right, performs a craniotomy 


ona brain tumor patient. 
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Between 
the Lines 


n my many dealings with students 

and former students, | haven't re- 

ceived many e-mail updates like this: 

“Still in Delhi, supposed to arrive 
tomorrow although a bomb went off at 
the Kabul airport yesterday.” 

That came from the Afghanistan- 
bound Jeff Stern 07, whom | first met 
when he was a sophomore. Stern was 
taking my seminar on magazine journal- 
ism. It was clear from the start that hav- 
ing him in class would be a challenge, 
the sort of challenge that would change 
the thinking of student and instructor 
alike. Through sheer persistence, on one 
class-related matter after another—ex- 
ceeding the specified length for writing 
assignments, selecting topics that seemed 
unmanageably ambitious—he would 
simply wear me down. 

One of the stories that Stern produced 
for class, on a Durham baseball league for 
at-risk youth, evolved into a front-page 
article in Durham’s Independent Weekly. 
For the same publication, he spent time 
living among the homeless. He made his 
subjects tangible characters—even as he 
exposed the public indifference that had 
pushed them to the margins of society. 
Stern won Duke’s Melcher Family Award 
for the piece; the award recognizes the 
best published student journalism. 

Writing in this issue, Stern shares his 
impressions as someone steeped in Af- 
ghanistan. As he was preparing to make 
the trip, he was asked, endlessly, “Why 
go there?” He would always respond that 
Afghanistan was, simply, the most story- 
rich place he could imagine. 

At some point, Stern will have to strug- 
gle with mundane matters like landing a 
secure job. One of his e-mail notes pon- 
dered whether wearing “nice jeans, but- 
ton-down shirt, tie, and blazer” would 
impress an interviewer—not an unusual 
concern. Stern’s trajectory is hardly typi- 
cal, of course, except for an intellectual 
adventurer keen on learning about how 
lives are lived under the rudest, rawest, 
and most interesting circumstances. 

—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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QUAD QUOTES 


“These people have to get 
past stepping on each 
other’s toes and kicking 
each other in the shins and 
get out and start providing 
some leadership.” 


| E ¢ 
Jame Ox, brainera Currie 


Professor of la\ 


yngress and administration 


n the role of 


ials in combating the cur- 
nt economic risi in 
Busine Week 
“L’ve worked with lots of 
obese people—you’d think 
they'd enjoy food. But a lot of 
them say they haven’t real- 
ly tasted what they’ve been 
shoveling down for years.” 


—Sasha Loring, a clinical 


at Duke 





“He has to rely more on 
large donors, which means 
relying on exactly the same 
kind of Republican fund- 
raising apparatus that he 
restricted through the cam- 
paign-finance reform laws.” 





hde, Ernestine 
Fri ssor of political 
science, o 
dent 
McC I 
base of st 


“We need to do more than 
light candles and ring bells 
to remember the students 
we and others have lost. We 
must act to prevent such 
tragedies from recurring.” 


odhead. inan op-ed < 





vole 


“Oh, it exists. You know, 
one of the things about the 
movement is that we become 





accustomed to it. Therefore 
we don’t see the drama the 
way we saw it during 
Martin Luther King’s life.” 
John Hope Franklin Hon. ’98, 
James B. Duke Professor 
emeritus of history, on the 
civil rights movement, on 
The Charlie Rose Show 
“lm very excited about this 
guy. Remember, he comes 
from an athletic program 
larger than ours, and it’s 
definitely a good program. 
It just doesn’t feature foot- 
ball like we do. It’s a won- 
derful school.” 


—Skip Bertman, outgoing 
athletics director at Louisiana 
State University, on his 
successor, Joe Alleva, who 
served as athletics director at 
Duke for ten years, in The 
Times-Picayune 
“A person who is hungry 
and has freedom of speech 
is like a person put ina 
golden cage, and the door 
to the cage is closed.” 


—Shirin Ebadi, the first Muslim 
woman to win a Nobel Peace 
Prize, in a speech at Duke 


“A Duke goal was killed this 
weekend by West Virginia 
in March Madness, which 
had to be a brutal blow 
coming on top of Steel’s Bear 
victory. But sometimes it’s 
harder to figure out which 
saving the 
Western banking world or 





is sweeter 


making it to the Sweet 16.” 


Jim Cramer, of CNBC’s Mad 
Money, riffing on Robert Steel 
who chairs Duke’s board of 
trustees and, as undersecre- 
tary of the treasury, helped 
orchestrate a March deal in 
which JPMorgan Chase & Co 
bought out collapsing invest- 
ment bank Bear Stearns 


“There is suddenly a demand 
for smart Negroes. You’re 








seeing a lot less of the Jesse 
Jacksons and the Al Sharp- 


tons and more academics 


and thought-leaders.” 


—Mark Anthony Neal, professo 
of African & African Americal 
studies, on the increase if 
diversity among political com 
mentators featured by new 
shows this election cycle, i 
The New York Time. 


“Obama’s message is dis- 
armingly simple and histor 
ically vexing: Our God- 
given unity as a people is 
greater than the prejudices 
and fears that divide us.” 
—Richard Lischer, James T. an 
Alice Mead Cleland Profess' 


of preaching at Duke Divinit 
School, on Barack Obama 








online Religion & 
Newswe 
‘Do we need to cover the 
uninsured? Absolutely. But 
if our country is finally get- 
cing serious about fixing its 
nealth-care crisis, it also 
needs to rein in these accel- 
erating costs.” 
Ralph Snyderman, chancellor 
emeritus for health affairs 
on the inadequac I 
presidential debat 


] health-care issues, i 
Orlando Sent 










‘What I don’t want to hap- 
pen is for someone to say, 
The best historical argument 


ever offered to the court was 
| 





Walter Dellinger’s losing 
argument.’ The academic 
and constitutional debate is 
fine, but our job is not to win 
a historical debate. It is to 
get our client’s law upheld.” 






—Walter Dellinger, D 













Maggs Professor 
of law, before arguing 
of W ington, D.C.’s thirty- 
two-y 


old handgun ban 
before the U.S. Supreme Court 
in The Washington Post 





“The game has, of course, a 
jackpot that is big enough to 
inspire excitement among 
people who are already com- 
fortable. That’s something 
that the instant games 
don’t do.” 


—Philip Cook, a professor of 
public policy studies and eco- 
nomics who has studied the 
lottery industry, on why more- 
affluent customers play Power- 
ball rather than scratch-off 

es, in The News & Observer 








“Just like China’s suppress- 
ing free speech, so the pro- 
Chinese protesters were 
suppressing free speech 
today by trying to block all 
our signs, yell louder than 
us and use space that was 
reserved for us.” 


—Daniel Cordero ’09, after 
activists from the Duke Human 
Rights Coalition, who marched 

from East Campus to West 

advocating a free Tibet, 
were met by pro-Chinese 
protestors, in The Chronicle 


Jared Lazarus 


Sky high: Graduate students Vivian Tseng, 
Yuchih Nien, and Hanyu Shih, from left, pose for 
classmate Ben Chung after reaching the top 

of Duke Chapel as part of the first annual Chapel 
Climb for graduate and professional students, 
sponsored by the Duke Alumni Association. 


“Now they can pick and 
choose, but back then we 
were the only game in town. 
It’s become like a celebrity 
tug-of-war.” 


—Don Shea, founding member 
of the Duke Children’s Class 







board, on the annual golf tour- 
nament, which raises money 
for the Duke Children’s | 
pital, being calle 
thirty-five years, Owing in par 
to a lack of celebrity rtici 
pants, in Durham’s 
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Please limit letters 
to 300 words and 
include your full 
name, address, and 
class year or 

Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the 
right to edit for 
length and clarity. 


Owing to space 
constraints, we are 
unable to print all 
letters received. 
Published letters 
represent the range of 
responses received. 
For additional letters: 
www.dukemagazine. 
duke.edu. 


e-mail 
dukemag@duke.edu 





On the Money 
Buried in the [January- 
February 2008] issue was 
the news that DUMAC 
had a return of 25.6 percent 
last year, raising Duke's 
endowment to $5.9 billion. 
That’s quite impressive. 
However, it begs the ques- 
tion, what is Duke planning 
to do with this money? 

I find it truly disappoint- 
ing that while we celebrate 
Duke’s huge returns, we fail 
to mention how tuition at 
Duke has risen to $46,000 a 
year, and goes up about 6 to 
7 percent every year (ac- 
cording to Duke’s own ad- 
missions website). Hun- 
dreds of students graduate 
from Duke every year deep 
in debt, faced with loan 
repayments for the better 
part of their lives. 

Duke is supposed to be a 
place that builds the future 
leaders of our nations and 
businesses. Instead, it’s 
turned into a place that 
builds buildings and big 
numbers in its bank ac- 
count. I think many of the 
donors to Duke’s treasured 
endowment fund would be 
truly disappointed to see 
that their hard-earned 
money is being used for 
nothing more than to make 
some money managers feel 
good about themselves. 
This isn’t a competition 
with Harvard and Yale; this 
is about students’ education! 

Instead of boasting about 
the size of the endowment, 
Duke leaders should be talk- 
ing about how they plan to 
spend that money for the 
betterment of the students 
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for which it was intended. 
Here’s a revolutionary idea: 
By using a mere 4 percent 
of the endowment each 
year, we could cut every 
single student’s tuition bill 
to just $9,100. Duke should 
ask itself, “Do we really 
need yet another art muse- 
um, or should we make a 
Duke education the best 
value in higher education 
in the world?” 


Michael Abernethy ’00 
Austin, Texas 


Editor’s note: Duke was 
among several universities 
providing a comprehensive 
response to a Senate commit- 
tee inquiry on endowments 
and spending policies. Duke’s 
response is available at http:// 
news.duke.edu/reports/ 
dukeu_response_senate 
finance2-28-08.pdf. Duke’s 
undergraduate tuition in 

the 2008-09 academic year 
is $36,065; total costs are 
estimated at $47,985. 


Alumni Orientation 





Thanks to Jacob Dagger for 
the encouraging update on 
LGBT affairs at Duke [“Gay. 
Fine By Duke?” March- 
April 2008]. I was a devout 
Christian during my under- 
graduate years. Because | 
was in a largely secular en- 
vironment, and because | 
was meeting (a very few) 
openly gay/bisexual men 
and women for the first 
time, I imagined Duke to be 
an incredibly liberal, plural- 
istic place. Looking back, 
however, I see the campus 
differently. The ill treatment 
I suffered because of my 


religious beliefs never went 
beyond verbal contempt. 
LGBT students, on the 
other hand, were harassed 
and threatened with physi- 
cal harm. 

Much of this persecution 
did not have even the pre- 
tense of a religious or moral 
basis; it was simply bigoted 
and vicious, and more 
should have been done to 
prevent and counter it. I 
hope all Duke faculty mem- 
bers and administrators 
learn to see LGBT issues as 
a serious part of real learn- 
ing and real citizenship. I 
write this in honor of Eve 
Sedgwick, whose ability to 
honor the opinions and 
identities of all her students 
(myself included) continues 
to be an ideal I pursue in 
my own teaching. 


Christopher J. Pizzino ’94 
Athens, Georgia 


Many of the varied and 
interesting topics covered 
in each issue leave me wish- 
ing for more. The articles on 
the soccer team (five pages), 
the performing arts (four), 
the significant science news 
(two), the fun of band bond- 
ing (two), and the beauti- 
ful, instructive feature on 
birding (five) left me sure 
I'd be happy to read more. 

Less happily, as I read the 
eight pages devoted to the 
[LGBT] movement at Duke, 
I kept thinking, “Okay, that’s 
enough,” only to turn over 
to find two more pages full 
of it. Why was that group 
treated as if they were a 
more significant segment of 
the Duke demographic than 
the ones which Jewish, 


Protestant, Catholic, or 
black student organizations 
serve? There was so much 
more information than was 
necessary, much of which 
seemed redundant, since 
the key point was made 
about halfway through: In 
the college guide for LGBT 
students, Duke ranks in the 
top 20 “Best of the Best.” 
Enuff awready! 

Would that the gay, les- 
bian, bisexual, and trans- 
gender members of the cam- 
pus community were no 
more obtrusive than the 
participants in all the other 
extracurricular groups. Can't 
we just live and let live? 


Connie Lucas Winkler ’5$ 
Missouri City, Texas 


















I was extremely pleased to 
read your article “Gay. Fine 
by Duke?” When I was an 
entering Duke freshman in 
the fall of 1958, the Dean 
of Men told me that “there 
are two things we can’t hav 
around here: thieves and 
homosexuals.” The equatio 
of the two puzzled me. 


Richard Calendar ’6 
Berkeley, Californi 


It was really good to see 
Jacob Dagger’s thoughtful 
article about gay students 
Duke, and it made me re- 
call my own time at Duke, 
1968 to 1972, which was 

quite bleak for gays. There 
was nothing at all for gay 
students on campus or in 

Durham. Coming out was 
not possible until I went t 
Munich for my junior year 
abroad. However, in the 
spring of 1972, there was 
gay students’ organization 


at Duke, and | attended one 
of their meetings. It was a 
bit like people nervously 
coming out of a bomb 
shelter and blinking in the 
light and thinking, “Wow, 
so they’re gay too.” We were 
not so aware of Stonewall at 
that time, but we certainly 
knew about the gay libera- 
tion movement by then. 
_ Things have changed, 
but Duke remains an island 
unto itself; the university is 
wise to provide a center for 
vay and lesbian life on cam- 
ous where gay students can 
meet each other. I hope 
they show films about gay 
life and invite speakers who 
ralk about the possibilities 
»pen now to young LGBT 
deople. One of the greatest 
changes in gay life is that 
many couples and single 
people are [becoming par- 
ents}. In 1972, we thought 
yays couldn’t have families. 
The experience these gay 
students have at Duke now 
vill affect their future rela- 
‘ions with the university as 
ilumni. Although I’m 
proud of Duke, I’ve never 
elt very nostalgic about my 
ime there or wanted to 
ittend an alumni reunion. 


[he article made me realize 
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that it probably has to do 
with my experiences there 
as a gay student. Too bad 
there’s not a connection for 
gay alumni, a listserv or 
something. It might make a 
lot of people take an inter- 
est again in their alma 
mater. 


Frank Daugherty ’72 
Mobile, Alabama 


Editor’s note: For information 
about the Duke LGBT Alumni 
Network, visit www.duke 


alumnicenter.com/DukeLAN. 


Last month I found myself 
at Duke for the first time 
since I graduated, seven- 
teen years ago. I was sur- 
prised, and a little comfort- 
ed, to see how little had 
changed physically on cam- 
pus. Jacob Dagger’s article 
“Gay. Fine By Duke?” sug- 
gests that the social climate 
has not changed much 
either. While I didn’t expe- 
rience much overt homo- 
phobia at Duke, the gay 
scene was small and mar- 
ginalized. Those of us who 
were Out were a minority of 
the true gay population on 
campus, and I have heard 
many stories of classmates 
who came out after college. 





I assumed things were dif- 
ferent for the current gener- 
ation, but it doesn’t sound 
that way. I don’t know how 
much of this can be blamed 
on Duke, and it does sound 
like efforts are being made 
to improve the climate for 
gays and lesbians on cam- 
pus. That said, it seems to 
me that LGBT life is more 
active and flourishing at 
many other colleges. 

Pro-gay policies and a 
supportive administration 
(which one would expect 
from a university like Duke) 
are one thing; a positive, 
thriving atmosphere for 
LGBT students and a gay- 
friendly student body is 
another. I’m not sure I 
would recommend Duke to 
a young gay man or lesbian, 
and that is a shame. 


David Gibbs ’91 


San Francisco, California 


The recent article concern- 
ing gay issues at Duke is the 
most recent in an ever- 
erowing list of abuses that 
the average Joes have had 
to endure. | was an under- 
graduate soon after we were 
ranked one of the most 
homophobic universities by 
The Princeton Review, and 


Jiang 


in typical Duke fashion, the 
administration stepped up 
its bending over backward 
for a small group of students 
that by and large do not 
represent whom they pur- 
port to. For those [who] 
choose to ignore history, 
allowing this type of thing 
is very easy. The fear among 
some is that “LGBT” will 
become a demographic on a 
college application and will 
one day fully join the ranks 
of the oppressed and disen- 
franchised. 

The truth of the matter is 
that most gays, lesbians, 
bisexuals, and transgender 
people do not require the 
megaphone that Duke so 
willingly provides. Much of 
the perceived hostility 
toward these people is real- 
ly a reflection of the fact 
that we have let a small 
group of them diverge from 
mainstream society and 
demand recognition for 
their bedroom behavior. If 
we want a truly just society 
that honors individuals 
and their choices, then we 
should take the lead for 
once, rather than aping 
what the Ivies are doing. 

Duke, take the lead and 
send a clear message to the 
world. We do not want to 
live in a world that allows 
institutions of higher learn- 
ing to treat people differ- 
ently based on their sexual 
orientation. Because if we 
do not stop this, the expan- 
sion of programs like affir- 
mative action to LGBT stu- 
dents is on the horizon. 


Marshall Walker ’04 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
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Psychiatrists— | 
Live at Lake James. 
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psychiatrists. Generalists, sub-specialists, 
new graduates and retirees are all welcome. 
Broughton currently serves adolescent, adult, 
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is 20 minutes west. 


Competitive salary. Excellent benefits. 
Flexible or part-time schedules. On-campus 
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Student loan repayment. 


See our website at www.broughtonhospital.org 
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As a third-generation Duke 
alumnus, | read with inter- 
est your article on homo- 
sexuality at Duke Univer- 
sity. The article is truly a 
Dagger aimed at the heart 
of our great university. 

In the 1920s, when Buck 
Duke gave his millions, 
he asked for a chapel tower 
to be at the center of the 
campus. My class ring 
shows the Duke motto, 
“Religion and Education,” 
in Latin, the classic lan- 
guage of academia. Please 
note the order of these 
goals. The Christian cross 
in the center of my ring 
needs no explanation. 

This current issue of our 
alumni magazine devotes 
the cover and six pages to 
the birds of the Duke Gar- 
dens and six pages to our 
National Championship 
soccer team and their 
coach. Neatly placed be- 
tween these two uplifting 
aspects of our great univer- 
sity is an eight-page article 
ona “despised minority” 
within our community. 

If your plan is to destroy 
the alumni support of our 
great university, | think you 
are off to a good start, and 
you should consider an in- 
depth, pictorial article on 
underage binge drinking on 
campus for the next issue. 


C. Leon Gibbs B.S.E.E. 49 


Clemson, South Carolina 


Editor’s note: Duke’s motto is 
“Eruditio et Religio.” 


I read with excitement the 
article about LGBT life. 
Certainly the atmosphere 
at Duke has come a long 


way from everyone wearing 
khakis on blue jeans day, a 
day when people were sup- 
posed to wear jeans to show 
their support of their gay 
peers. But I do have to re- 
mark on the “Gay? Fine 

by me” shirts that originat- 
ed at Duke. While the in- 
tention is good, I question 
the message. 

Although | recognize the 
message is a show of sup- 
port, to me those shirts are 
just another way of people 
flaunting their heterosexual 
privilege. Those shirts 
might as well say, “As a het- 
erosexual, | have the power 
to grant you permission to 
be gay.” My gut reaction is, 
“Who do you think you are 
that you think you have the 
right to tell me it’s okay to 
be who I am?” Can you 
imagine if white people 
wore shirts that read, “Black? 
Fine by me”? 

I realize that any show of 
support from our straight 
allies should be appreciated. 
And I recognize that wearing 
a shirt that says “Gay” in big 
letters is support in itself, 
especially since | grew up 
during a time when a shirt 
might as well have said, 
“Please beat me up” if it 
had the word “gay” on it. | 
also recognize these shirts 
are much better than shirts 
that might be worn at other 
universities. 

At the University of 
Virginia, students sing, “We 
come from old Virginia/ 
Where all is bright and NOT 
say.” But perhaps there are 
slogans that can show sup- 
port of gay rights without 
being paternalistic, like the 


June 2008]—and who 


more recent “Love=Love” 
slogan. Or, perhaps, gay 
students should wear shirts 
that say, “Straight? Fine 
by me.” 
Janna Jackson ’92 
Melrose, Massachusetts 


In a Literary State 


Randall Kenan’s review 
[March-April 2008] contains 
a huge void! How can he 
drop the names of Wolfe, 
Sandburg, Price, and lesser 
knowns without mentioning 
Charles Frazier? Surely 
author Georgann Eubanks 
recognized in her book, 
Literary Trails of the North 
Carolina Mountains, this 
writer’s profound and 
sensitive insight into the 
mountains, people, and 
culture (Cold Mountain, 
Thirteen Moons). 

Hike to the top of the 
real “Cold Mountain” 
(6,030 feet, Pisgah National 
Forest, Haywood County, 
North Carolina.) A short 
distance from the summit, 
there isa ledge with a con- 
siderable drop, like the one 
where Inman stood when 
the black bear charged. 

Now there’s a “Place in 
Fiction.” 


Robert Mayo Failing M.D. ’5 
Santa Barbara, Californi 












Speaking Openly 

For those who question 
why Karl Rove was invited 
as a speaker [Forum, May- 


think only PC speakers 
should be allowed a forum 





would answer the obvious: 
because of Rove’s position, 
place in history, and politi- 
cal accomplishments; and, 
the fact that over 50 per- 
cent of the nation voted for 
his candidate. Overstated 
political hyperbole in 
objecting to any speaker 
only reveals a general lack 
of judgment and effective- 
ness in Communication. 


Jonathan C. Waldron ’66 
Marietta, Georgia 


In Praise of Paul 





Thank you for the excellent 
article “Speaking Libertar- 











ian Lingua Franca” [May- 
June 2008] on Republican 
presidential candidate Ron 
Paul. Congressman Paul has 
a rare combination of hon- 
esty, competence, and cour- 
age. During the presidential 
debates, only Ron Paul 
dared to tell the American 
people the truth, that we 
were attacked on 9/11 
because of our foreign poli- 
cy, specifically our troops 
being in the Middle East 
and our support of Israel’s 
occupation and oppression 
of the Palestinians. He also 
recognizes that Iran is not a 
direct threat to the U.S., 
and we should engage in 


dialogue and trade with 
Iran, not threaten military 
action against them. 

Paul advocates bringing 
our troops home from Iraq, 
while ending our dangerous 
alliance with Israel. He 
also favors ending all U.S. 
foreign aid, including the 
billions that we now give 
to Israel every year. As 
president, Ron Paul would 
have always put America’s 
interest and security first, 
while cleaning up the 
mess that our country is 
currently in. 


Ray Gordon 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Duke University takes great pride in knowing that our student-athletes embody the true 
spirit of what college athletics is all about. Whether it is on the field, in the classroom, 
or in the community, the men and women who wear the Duke jersey are without a doubt 
what makes Duke Athletics so special. For more information on how you can support 
Duke’s student-athletes, please call (919) 613-7575 or log on to IronDukes.net. 





Correction The office 
Benazir Bhutto was run- 
ning for when she was 
assassinated was misstated 
[Quad Quotes, March- 
April 2008]. She was a 
candidate for prime min- 
ister of Pakistan. 


The woman standing 
second from left in the 
photo that ran with 
“Athletes in Training— 
As Future Doctors” 
[Sports, May-June 2008] 
is Kim Imbesi '09, not 
medical student Johanna 
Bischof ’05. 





Supporting the Duke Student-Athlete Since 1970 
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Disc distractions: Irfan Husain, left, Alok Sharda, Ankur Gupta, and John Min, 
all rising juniors, play Frisbee on the South Lawn of the Sarah P. Duke Gardens. 
Photo by Megan Morr. . . 
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Graduation Day 


narainy Sunday morning on which 

umbrellas were more obvious than 

mortarboards, writer Barbara King- 

solver urged Duke graduates to re- 
ject the current paradigm of success and to 
turn to a more sustainable, community-ori- 
ented lifestyle. 

“Imagine it: We raised you on a lie,” King- 
solver told the graduates. “Everything you 
plug in, turn on, or drive; the out-of-season 
foods you eat; the music in your ears. We 
gave you this world and promised you could 
keep it running on a fossil substance— 
dinosaur slime—and it’s running out.” 

Duke awarded more than 4,000 under- 
graduate, graduate, and professional degrees 
during a chilly, drizzly morning ceremony in 
Wallace Wade Stadium. It was the universi- 
ty’s 156th commencement. 

Duke President Richard H. Brodhead award- 
ed honorary degrees to author Wendell Berry, 
who is known for expressing his respect for 
the land, love of community, and the im- 
portance of human stewardship of creation 
in his essays, poems, and novels; public- 
health leader Helene Gayle, CEO and pres- 
ident of CARE, the first woman and the 
first person of color to lead the international 
poverty-fighting organization; broadcast ex- 
ecutive James Goodmon, who, as president 
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Shelter from the storm: A father hands 

his graduating daughter an umbrella, top; 
the damp scene at Wallace Wade, above; 

a student uses his cell phone while waiting 
to receive his diploma, left. 


and CEO of Capitol Broadcasting Com- 
pany in Raleigh, has campaigned nationally 
against media consolidation to ensure that 
local voices are heard; judge Patricia Wald, 
who serves on the boards of directors of the 
Open Society Justice Initiative, the Amer- 
ican Constitution Society, and the Council 
of the American Law Institute and was the 
first woman on the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, from 1979 
to 1999; and Kingsolver, whose most recent 
book, written with her daughter, Camille, a 
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Find quick links and related 
content for Gazette: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu/resources 
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Duke student, and husband, Steven L. Hopp, 
is Animal, Vegetable, Miracle: A Year of Food 
Life. It chronicles the family’s commitment 
to eat only food produced by themselves and 
their neighbors in southwestern Virginia. 

Before Kingsolver’s address, student speak- 
ers Matt Zafirovski ’08 and Kyle Knight ’08, 
who have been friends since they were 
freshman roommates, took turns delivering 
a humorous, back-and-forth speech. They 
joked about life on campus, and Zafirovski 
recalled the day all freshmen received free 
iPods. 

Knight, who had grown up in a tiny town 
in Maine and didn’t even own a cell phone, 
announced that he had no idea how to use 


UPDATE 





his new device.“I tried not to laugh at the 
time; | just plugged it into his computer and 
programmed iTunes,” Zafirovski said. “I 
wondered whether Kyle was playing a joke 
on me. Sometimes I still do.” 

Taking a more serious turn, the pair urged 
their fellow graduates to seek more out of 
life than career advancement. 

“We are an ambitious and driven group,” 
they said, “and we should be proud of our 
audacious goals. But our success will also be 
defined by how well we maintain a healthy 
perspective on our work, by how well we 
build relationships through support and gen- 
erosity, and by how well we remain present 
and aware as we grow and change.” 





“Remembering the Vigil,” Duke Magazine, March-April 1998 


en years ago, on the thirtieth 

anniversary of Duke’s mo- 

mentous 1968 Silent Vigil, 

Duke Magazine invited alum- 
ni and former administrators who 
had played important roles in the 
event to reflect on the impact it had 
on their lives. 

The Duke vigil, like concurrent 
protests (and riots) across the country, 
was sparked by the assassination of 
Martin Luther King Jr. But its subtext, 
as well as its mission, was somewhat 
more complex. In the months leading 
up to the vigil, student groups had 
been organizing in support of black 
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university employees who sought 
higher pay and better treatment. 
The students saw the vigil as an 
opportunity to bring these problems 
before the Duke administration and 
demand action. 

This back story was of interest to 
students in a course called “Historical 
Perspectives on Public Policy.’ The 
course, co-taught this past spring by 
Robert Korstad, associate professor 
of public policy studies, and Rachel 
Seidman, associate director of Duke's 


Center for History, Public Policy, and 
Social Change, was aimed at showing 
how a thorough assessment of history 
can—or perhaps more accurately, 
should—affect public policy deci- 
sions. It focused on race relations and 
policy in the American South during 
and after slavery, as well as South 
Africa during and after apartheid. 

As part of the syllabus, students 
spent two weeks reading about the 
vigil at Duke. When the vigils fortieth 
anniversary arrived, they took a cue 
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from their 1960s counterparts, 
organizing a two-day “teach-in’” 

to educate fellow students about 
the event and its lasting effects. 
Joined by several alumni who 
participated in the vigil as students, 
they handed out fliers and chatted 
with passersby on the West Campus 
Plaza and the main quad. On the 
second day, they invited campus 
social-justice groups to set up tables, 
too, in order to foster a discussion 
about future progress. 
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Athletic Upgrades 


his spring the board of trustees approved 

Duke's first Strategic Plan for Athletics, a 

broad vision for bolstering the experience 

and development of the university's student- 
athletes and enhancing recreational opportunities 
for members of the entire university community. 

The plan, developed by a committee of faculty 
members, students, and administrators, calls for 
maintaining Duke's academic standards while im- 
proving the quality of athletic programs by upgrad- 
ing facilities and expanding financial support for 
athletics, among other measures. 

Over the past ten years, Duke has won more 
NCAA and ACC championships than in any previous 
decade. During the same period, the university has 
consistently maintained high graduation rates and 
academic honors among its athletes; it is regularly 
among the top NCAA Division | institutions in the 
National Collegiate Scouting Association Power 
Rankings, which are based on a combination of aca- 
demic and athletic achievement, and has been the 
top-ranked Division | school nationally in each of 
the past three ratings. 
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Officials say the new plan seeks to build on this suc- 
cess by maintaining Duke's core value of nurturing 
intercollegiate athletics as an integral part of the edu- 
cational process, while adapting to a rapidly evolving 
world of college sports. 

To meet rising costs, the plan calls for the university 
to double its annual subsidy to the department to $15 
million, a figure that officials say would bring it in line 
with other top private research universities that com- 
pete in Bow! Championship Series Division (commonly 
known as BCS) intercollegiate athletics, including 
Boston College and Vanderbilt and Wake Forest univer- 
sities. This money would supplement funding gen- 
erated by revenue sports such as men’s basketball. 

The department also plans to explore additional 
donor opportunities, including the selling of naming 
rights to campus facilities, and to increase the endow- 
ment for scholarships. The department's ultimate goal 
is to eliminate the annual university subsidy through 
an athletics endowment of around $300 million— 
half coming from the university—that could fully 
fund the program. 

The document calls on Duke to maintain the quality 





Jon Gardiner 


of its top-notch basketball programs while enhanc- 
ing other revenue sports, notably its football pro- 
gram. In December, Duke hired highly regarded 
head coach David Cutcliffe, and there are plans to 
upgrade Wallace Wade Stadium, including improve- 
ments to the bathrooms and concession stands. 
Among other football-related needs identified by 
the plan are a field house with an indoor football 
practice facility that could be shared with Olympic 
sports, club sports, and recreational athletes and a 
new scoreboard and TV tower at the north end of 
the stadium. The plan suggests that such improve- 
ments will enhance the game experience for fans 
and increase recruiting opportunities. 

Other targeted renovations include Jack Coombs 
Field, home of Duke's baseball team; the Murray 
Building, used by the lacrosse and soccer programs; 
the expansion of Brodie Gymnasium on East Campus 
for recreational and varsity athletics use; and the 
continued restoration of Cameron Indoor Stadium. 

The plan calls for Duke to add scholarships for 
Olympic sports as its revenues increase and to 
ensure that coaching salaries are competitive with 
those at peer institutions. 

Recreational opportunities for the university 
community also will improve under the plan, which 
calls for the creation of two new turf fields within 
two years for intramural and club sports. A recre- 
ation complex on the new campus planned near the 
existing Central Campus would be built within five 
years. Within the first year of the plan, the physical- 
education department will establish a formal 
Wellness and Fitness Program for first-year students 
on East Campus. 

The timing of many of the proposed improvements 
has not yet been determined and will depend on 
the availability of funding and resources, officials say. 


Sporting potential: Women’s soccer 

team, shown at last fall’s Carolina Classic 
at UNC-CH, will see improved facilities and 
additional scholarships. 








Medical-Education Momentum 


he Duke Endowment has pledged $50 
million to Duke Medical Center to 
help construct a medical-education 
building and to develop a state-of- 
the-art inpatient facility for pediatric pa- 
tients. The gift is the largest single gift the 
medical center has ever received. 
Plans call for $35 million to go toward 


the construction of a new Duke School of 


Medicine Education Center, which will en- 
_ hance opportunities for medical students to 
learn and interact with one another, in- 
structors, and clinical and basic-research 
faculty members in one location. 
“Tt is becoming increasingly important to 
have a facility that can house initiatives 
such as simulation labs and provide space 
for the team-based learning programs that 
are rapidly replacing traditional lecture- 
based learning,” says Nancy Andrews, dean 
of the medical school. 
_ Officials say the site for the education 
center has not been finalized, but plans for 
the building include classrooms, lecture halls, 
and gathering areas with moveable walls and 
seating so groups of up to 500 people can be 
_accommodated in one place. Plans also in- 
clude office space for admissions and educa- 
tional staff, study and lounge areas, a café 
and bookstore, and possibly a fitness center. 
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Summer Camps 





Different camps being offered on Duke's campus this summer 
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Average length of athletic camps, in days 


Times the temperature has reached or exceeded 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit in June or July, from June 2002 to July 2007 


Average length of academic enrichment camps, in days 


Hours of class per week at Duke TIP Summer Studies 





Percentage of females in the Duke Young Writers’ Camp 


The other $15 million 80 


will be used to create a new 
facility for the McGovern- 
Davison Children’s Health 
Center. It will link all inpatient and outpa- 
tient services, consolidating all pediatric 
and adolescent beds in a family-friendly en- 
vironment. 


Goldwater Scholars 


hree Duke students have been select- 
ed for Goldwater Scholarships in sci- 
ence, mathematics, and engineering 
for the 2008-09 academic year. 

They were among 321 sophomores and 
juniors chosen on the basis of academic 
merit. The award provides up to $7,500 to- 
ward annual tuition and expenses. 

Duke’s scholars are Mark Hallen, Nich- 
olas Patrick, and Daniel Roberts, all rising 
seniors. Stephen Devience, also a rising 
senior, received an honorable mention. 

“Each of these students is creating and 
applying robust mathematical and compu- 
tational models to the solution of problems 
in their respective disciplines,” says Mary 
Nijhout, associate dean of Trinity College 
of Arts and Sciences. 

Hallen, from Cary, North Carolina, is dou- 
ble-majoring in chemistry and mathemat- 





Percentage of males in the Duke Biosciences and Engineering Camp 
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ics. He has co-authored two publications 


with his mentor, professor Sharyn Endow, 
and colleagues in the department of cell bi- 
ology. His current research involves apply- 
ing mathematical techniques to studies of 
the structure of proteins in their natural 
environments. He plans to pursue a doctor- 
ate in the field of mathematical modeling. 

Patrick, from Bel Air, Maryland, is major- 
ing in computer science and has an interest 
in structural biology and bioinformatics. 
With mentor Bruce Donald, William and 
Sue Gross Professor of computer science 
and biochemistry, Patrick is devising and 
refining computational methods for nuclear 
magnetic resonance analysis of protein 
structures. He plans to pursue a doctorate in 
computational biology. 

Roberts, from Melville, New York, is a 
physics and electrical and computer engi- 
neering double major. In the laboratory of 
David R. Smith, Augustine Scholar and as- 
sociate professor of electrical and computer 
engineering, Roberts is exploring the use of 
practical innovations in transformation op- 
tics and concepts of metamaterials. He plans 
to pursue a doctorate in physics. 
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Fatal Accident 


n mid-May, an employee in the Fa- 

cilities Management Department (FMD) 

died in an accident that occurred when 

a steam line ruptured in the basement 
of the Levine Science Research Center. Ray- 
ford Cofer, sixty-three, a master steamfitter, 
was working in the basement when the ac- 
cident occurred in the building’s mechani- 
cal room. There were no other reports of in- 
juries. Several investigations are under way 
to determine the cause of the incident. 

Cofer, who began working for FMD in 
2001, was honored in 2003 with a Meritor- 
ious Service Award, one of the top employ- 
ee honors at Duke. In April 2006, his team 
was honored for maintenance work in the 
Allen Building. He also was on FMD’s Team 
of the Quarter in October 2004 and April 
2003 and was FMD Employee of the Quar- 
ter in January 2004 and October 2002. 

“Rayford is one of a key handful of FMD 
employees who keep this place running,” a 
co-worker said of Cofer in 2004. 

In the wake of his death, university flags 
were lowered to half-mast on Duke’s East and 
West campuses. A memorial service was held 
for Cofer in Duke Chapel. He is survived by 
his wife, Suzanne; two sons; and a brother. 


2008 A.D. 


evin White, director of athletics at 

the University of Notre Dame since 

2001, has been named Duke’s new 

vice president and athletics director. 
He succeeds Joe Alleva, who resigned in 
April after ten years in the post and thirty- 
two on Duke’s staff to accept the top posi- 
tion in Louisiana State University’s athletics 
department. 

White, fifty-seven, has led Notre Dame’s 
athletics program to success both on the 
playing fields and in the classroom. During 
his eight years there, the Fighting Irish 
claimed four national championships, in 
women’s basketball (2001), fencing (2003 
and 2005), and women’s soccer (2004). 

On the academic front, all of Notre Dame’s 
twenty-six athletic programs achieved at 
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White: from Fighting lrish to Blue Devils. 


least a 3.0 grade-point average in 2005-06, 
the first time this occurred in school history. 
The university received a 2002 USA Today/ 
NCAA Academic Achievement Award and 
the 2003 award for highest overall student- 
athlete graduation rate. 

During his tenure, White added a num- 
ber of varsity scholarships, commissioned a 
master plan for athletics facilities, and ad- 
ministered a comprehensive intramural, club 
sport, and campus recreation program. He 
has held prominent leadership roles within 
intercollegiate athletics, including presi- 
dent of the National Association of Colle- 
giate Directors of Athletics in 2006-07 and 
president of the Division I-A Athletic Di- 
rectors Association in 2005-06. In January 
2004, The Sporting News listed him in its 
Power 100 as third among five names in the 
“front office” category (and the lone college 
athletics director among the 100). 

Though Notre Dame’s football team 
struggled to a 3-9 finish in 2007, White’s 
résumé also boasts several football bona fides. 
In August 2003, Sports Illustrated’s website 
listed White third in its rankings of the 
most powerful people in college football. He 
currently serves as a representative with the 
football Bowl Championship Series. 

Before joining Notre Dame in 2000, White 
served as athletics director at Arizona State 
University, Tulane University, the University 
of Maine, and Loras College in Iowa. 

He previously coached track and field at 
Southeast Missouri State and Central Mich- 
igan. He earned his Ph.D. from Southern 
Illinois University in 1983 with an empha- 
sis on higher-education administration. 

White and his wife, Jane, have five 
children. 


Jon Gardiner 





Summer Reading 


he Class of 2012 already has its first 

homework assignment: to read Dave 

Eggers’ What is the What, a novel abou 

a group of Sudanese refugees wh« 
struggled to survive during Sudan’s civi 
war. 

Now in its seventh year, Duke’s summet 
reading assignment for freshmen is designec 
to orient students to the life of a college 
community by stimulating debate and in. 
trospection, says Lee Willard, associate dear 
in the office of undergraduate educatior 
and a member of the committee that con. 
sidered more than eighty nominations. 

Students will receive a copy of the book 
over the summer and are expected to finish 
it before August orientation. At that time 
they will participate in small group discus: 
sions led by older students. 

What is the What tells the story of Valen- 
tino Achak Deng, one of the Lost Boys ot 
Sudan, who was separated from his family 
and ultimately relocated as a young adult tc 
the United States. 

“The issues of Sudan, genocide, identity 
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Untitled 
(surfboard), 
Dario Escobar, 
Guatemala, 
2001. Silver 
embossed on 
plastic. 19 x 
75 % inches. 


Selections from 


the Nasher 
Museum of Art 


MM ario Escobar 
! transforms 
! everyday leisure 
objects such as 
skateboards, table-tennis paddles, and, as seen here, 
surfboards into precious items that would seem at 
home in a royal palace or cathedral from a past era. He 
does it using a metal-working technique developed in 
his native Guatemala in the 1600s, when the country 
was under colonial rule. 
Escobar's silver-embossed objects slip between 
categories of high art and kitsch, mass-produced 
and handmade. In juxtaposing modern object and 
ancient technique, the artist creates commentary on 
the relationships among commercial goods, luxury 
Or religious objects, and the past and present. 


More images of Escobar’s Untitled (surfboard): 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 










Peter Paul Geoffri 


and the plight of refugees are important is- 
sues of our time,” Willard says. “This book 
also builds upon Duke’s tradition of civic 
engagement, as well as addresses the incred- 
ible student interest in Africa.” 

Jin-Soo Huh, a rising senior from Cali- 
fornia and a member of the selection com- 
mittee, says he expects that students will 
like the book as much as he did, even though 
the subject matter is not light. 

“It’s about tragedy, but it’s also about hope 
and Deng’s amazingly resilient spirit,” Huh 
says. “I never could imagine living through 
it, but it really humanized the issue. It’s told 
in such a beautiful way.” 

The selection committee narrowed the 
choices to five finalists, and then used re- 
sults and comments from an online survey 
of students and faculty and staff members to 
guide its final decision. The other finalists 
were Extremely Loud and Incredibly Close by 
Jonathan Safran Foer, The Poisonwood Bible by 
Barbara Kingsolver, A Thousand Splendid Suns 
by Khaled Hosseini, and Three Cups of Tea by 
Greg Mortenson and David Oliver Relin. 


SIAL EFOR Tareas 


Artful Collaborators 


n several occasions over the past 

year, staff members and students 

from the Center for Documentary 

Studies have joined with Durham 
residents to decorate murals that will be dis- 
played throughout the city. The murals de- 
pict past and present “champions” of South- 
west Durham, including local civil-rights 
legend Pauli Murray. 

The murals are part of the center’s Face 
Up documentary arts project, which is aimed 
not just at creating art but also at bringing 
together the community. Artist Brett Cook, 
a visiting professor at CDS who leads the 
project, has referred to the murals as “the 
debris of collaboration.” 

A collection of images, documents, and 
artifacts that have inspired and come out of 
the project are on display at the center’s Kreps 
and Lyndhurst galleries through October. 
The exhibition includes videos, a commu- 
nity quilt, and one of the community-creat- 
ed murals. 


Many hands: A black-and-white drawing of the Virgin of Guadalupe becomes a vibrant mural. 
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Wan Xian Bridge, Wan Xian, Sichuan 
Sheng, left; 13,500 Cash to Shu Fu Tsang, 
above. Black-and-white prints scanned 
from original nitrate negatives, by Sidney 
D. Gamble, 1917-1932. Archive of 
Documentary Arts; Rare Book, Manuscript, 
and Special Collections Library. 


Centering on Styron 


illiam Styron’s notes and drafts of 
an unfinished novel, as well as 
letters sent to him by Norman 
Mailer, Willie Morris, Paul The- 
roux, and other writers, are among the new 
materials recently added to the William 
Styron Papers in the Rare Book, Manu- 
script, and Special Collections Library. 

Duke is acquiring the materials from 
Styron’s widow, Rose Styron, and his pub- 
lisher, Random House, which recently pub- 
lished a collection of Styron’s personal 
essays titled Havanas in Camelot. 

The gift from Random House includes 
manuscripts and typescripts of unpublished 
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stories and essays by Styron ’47. In these 
drafts, Styron revisits his experiences in the 
Marine Corps, recalls his relationship with 
his mother, and discusses topics as diverse as 
depression medication and amusement parks. 
Robert Loomis ’49, Styron’s longtime editor 
at Random House and a friend at Duke, 
presented the materials to the library. 

The library is also in the process of acquir- 
ing a significant number of Styron’s books, 
letters, and manuscripts from the Styron 
family. The books include a copy of the 
Bible, with Styron’s annotations; pristine 
bound galleys of Salman Rushdie’s Satanic 
Verses, with the publisher’s letter to Styron; 
and a copy of his own Set This House on Fire, 
with an inscription to himself. 





Bernard Gotfryd / Hulton Archive / Getty Images 





http: // library.duke.edu / 
digitalcollections / gamble 


Styron: 
Author’s 
unparalleled 
repository 
expands. 


Duke’s collection, the largest of its kind, 
includes drafts of all of Styron’s novels, 
scrapbooks kept by Styron’s father docu- 
menting his son’s professional life, and cor 
respondence dating back to his boyhood. 


| 
} 





Critical Works 


uke Performances will present sever- 

al concerts this fall based on the 

themes of political disaffection and 

the need to speak up. Among the 
scheduled performers are Charlie Haden’s 
Liberation Music Orchestra and perform- 
ance artist Laurie Anderson. 

Anderson, whose shows combine song, 
spoken word, and sound effects, will perform 
on September 18, in Page Auditorium, as 
part of her “Homeland” tour. In her live per- 
formances, as well as on an accompanying al- 
bum, she deals with the kinds of cultural and 
political themes that have characterized her 
work for more than three decades. She muses 
on topics such as American politics, the Iraq 
war, and domestic spying, as well as consum- 
erism and romantic relationships. 

The following week, on September 26, Ha- 
den’s orchestra will stop at Duke on its “Not 
In Our Name” tour. The tour reunites Haden, 
an accomplished musician, music educator, 
and activist, with orchestra co-founder Carla 
Bley. Not In Our Name, the album, features 
songs that Haden has arranged to give voice 
to the disaffection he says many people in 
America and abroad feel about the state of 
American policy, foreign and domestic. On 
one track, elements of the African-Ameri- 
can anthem “Lift Every Voice and Sing” are 
woven into “America the Beautiful.” 





Photo courtesy of Laurie Anderson 


Confronting Sculpture 


he Nasher Museum of Art’s pre-Co- 
lumbian collection includes more than 
3,300 sculptures, many dating from as 
far back as 200 B.C.E. 

In a large-scale installation on view 
through January 19, “Black Mirror/Espejo 
Negro,” artist Pedro Lasch, assistant profes- 
sor of the practice of visual arts at Duke and 
a Mexico City native, brings his own poetic 
and aesthetic reflections to the collection. 





The exhibition couples sculptures chosen 
from the Nasher’s collection with reprints of 
Spanish paintings from the Colonial period. 
Each painting is mounted behind a rectan- 
gular sheet of black glass. The sculptures, 
mounted on pedestals, are set facing the 
paintings, rather than out into the gallery. 
Viewers can see the sculptures only by look- 
ing at their reflections. 

The result is a series of what Lasch terms 
confrontations,” between the pre-Colum- 
bian cultures and their Spanish colonizers, 
and—in part because of the reflective na- 
ture of the black glass—between the instal- 
lation and the viewer. 

One such confrontation places a 1607 
portrait of Prince Philip IV and Princess 


“ 


Ana of Spain—“two very young children 
already invested with the visual representa- 
tion of exclusivity and power,” according to 
Lasch—in conversation with sculptures of a 
jaguar and a serpent, both symbols of power 
in pre-Columbian cultures. In another, two 
red ceramic figures, a kneeling man and a 
warrior, peer into a darkened “caste paint- 
ing” of an Indian woman and a light- 
skinned Spanish man holding a child of 
mixed blood, with a brown-skinned figure 
looking up from below. 





Coursesy Nasher Museum of Art 


Poe 
«7 

In the installation’s explanatory placards, 
Lasch makes frequent references to the sig- 
nificance of the black “mirrors.” Some ref- 
erences are rather abstract—for example, 
the idea that Aztecs associated opaque, 
black obsidian with the god of war, sorcery, 
and sexual transgression. 

Others offer more pointed commentary: 
Lasch explains how European painters in 
the 1700s often carried black mirrors with 
them on forays into the countryside, using 
the melancholy reflections they provided to 
study landscapes. He compares this practice 
to colonization, globalization, and the 
“treatment of particular peoples as part of 
the natural landscape rather than as part of 
human civilization or culture.” 
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Sibling Rivalry 


f you think your parents let your younger 
siblings get away with everything, you’re 
probably right. A study from researchers 
at Duke, the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and the University of Maryland con- 
cludes that parents punish older children 
more harshly—and that they’re wise to do so. 
The researchers, who published their find- 
ings in the Economics Journal, began by con- 
structing a model of parent-teenager inter- 
actions using the logic and mathematical 
tools of game theory. The model assumes 
that parents want their adolescent children 
to avoid long-term negative consequences 
that can result from risk-taking behaviors 
such as drinking, drug use, sexual activity, 
and dropping out of school. Teenagers, on 
the other hand, are assumed to value the 
short-term thrills of risk-taking behavior 
while also wanting to avoid punishment. 
The authors posit in the model that par- 
ents need a reputation among their chil- 





No fair: Parental punishment varies by birth order 


dren for following through on threatened 
punishments. This reputation can change if 
parents do not punish their children after 
promising they will. This reputation factor 
proved pivotal, as its predictions varied by 
the birth order of the children. 
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According to the authors’ theory, parents 
have an incentive to punish their first-born 
child if that child engages in risky behaviors 
in order to deter such behavior by younger 
siblings. First-born children, recognizing that 
their parents are likely to be tougher on 
their transgressions, are generally deterred 
from being rebellious. However, this deter- 
rence motive for parents is predicted to 
wane as their younger children reach ado- 
lescence. 

To test their model, the researchers loc dked 
for evidence of differential treatment of 
adolescent risk-taking by birth order in sur- 
vey data from the National Longitudinal 
Study of Youth (NLSY), provided by the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. They found 
two measures of adolescent rebellion and 
two measures of parental punishment. 
Dropping out of high school and getting 
pregnant were interpreted as rebellion; not 
allowing a teenager to live in the family 
house and not financially supporting a teen- 
ager were interpreted as punishment. 

The results of the researchers’ analysis of 
the NLSY data were consistent with their 
model. The analysis showed that first-born 
children who dropped out of high school or 
got pregnant were less likely to be living at 
home or receiving financial support from 
parents than younger siblings in the same 
situations. Moreover, as predicted, younger 
siblings were more likely to engage in these 
behaviors, especially dropping out of school, 
than their older siblings. 


Low Proportion of Women 
in Clinical Trials 


review of three-and-a-half decades 
of clinical cardiology trials shows that 
while an increasing number of wom- 
en are being included in clinical tri- 
als, their numbers are still so low in some areas 
of research that it’s questionable whether 
study conclusions can be legitimately ap- 
plied to women. 

Investigators from the Duke Clinical Re- 
search Institute, led by Chiara Melloni 
M.H.S. ’07, a research associate and cardi- 


ologist, reported the finding at the annual 
meeting of the American College of Car- 
diology this past spring. 

The researchers examined the numbers of 
women included in 156 randomized clinical 
trials cited by the American Heart Associ- 
ation’s 2007 guidelines for cardiovascular 
disease prevention in women. 

They found that, overall, women consti- 
tuted 30.6 percent of the total number of 
participants enrolled, with the percentage 
growing significantly over the past thirty- 
six years. In 1970, women made up only 9 
percent of those registered in the preven- 
tion trials. In 2006, that figure rose to 42.4 
percent, although researchers say the latter 
figure reflects a striking increase in the 
number of single-sex trials aimed solely at 
women. 

The researchers found that the location 
of the trials appeared to play a role in partic- 
ipation: More women were enrolled in clin- 
ical trials in the U.S. (45 percent) compared 
with those abroad (26 percent). 

Clinical conditions appeared to make a 
difference, too, with the highest number of 
women found in trials for hypertension (41 
percent), diabetes (39 percent), and stroke 
(37 percent), and the lowest for trials relat- 
ed to heart failure (29 percent), coronary 
artery disease (24 percent), and high cho- 
lesterol (17 percent). 

The funding source for the studies did not 
seem to have any influence on the numbers 
of women involved. Women made up about 
30 percent of all participants enrolled in both 
government and privately funded trials. 

“It’s heartening to note some gain in the 
numbers of women taking part in cardiovas- 
cular disease prevention trials, but we are 
still seeing substantial deficits in female 
representation in many areas of research,” 
says Kristin Newby, an associate professor of 
medicine and senior author of the study. 

“The results of this study tell us that ef- 
forts to change that picture are not robust 
enough to make a difference and that we 
still have a lot of work to do to ensure that 
we can generate evidence-based, sex-specif- 
ic treatment recommendations when they 
are appropriate.” 

























planned to net zooplankton —__ 
~ which serves as.a building block of 
the ocean food chain and helps 
balance water chemistry—in 
several locations of the broad 
channel between the Dry Tortugas 
and the Marquesas, studying the 
composition of each haul. Stormy 
seas ultimately limited the amount 
of data they could collect. “Most of 
the time, things don’t work out in 
oceanographic research, 50 you 
always have backup plans,” says Josh 
~— Osterberg, a graduate student in 
marine biology and the voyage’s 
chief science officer. “We definitely 
need another cruise.” 





See what life on the ship was like: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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More Conservative, 
Less Wealth 


onservative Protestants tend to save 

less and accumulate fewer assets than 

other Americans, and their religious 

beliefs contribute to their relatively 
lower wealth, according to a new study by a 
Duke sociologist. 

“We know that wealth ownership is ex- 
tremely unequal in the U.S., and large num- 
bers of families have little or no savings. 
However, sociologists and economists have 
just begun to explore why that is,” says Lisa 
A. Keister 90, professor of sociology and 
author of “Conservative Protestants and 
Wealth: How Religion Perpetuates Asset 
Poverty,” published in the American Journal 
of Sociology. 

“While there is evidence that religion and 
wealth are related, what has been missing is 
a clear account of the process by which reli- 
gion affects the wealth of believers.” 

Her study concludes that the cultural 
understandings that accompany conserva- 
tive Protestant beliefs influence wealth 
ownership directly and indirectly. The di- 
rect influence stems from conservative Prot- 
estants’ unique approach to finances—in 
particular the belief that people are man- 
agers of God’s money and excess accumula- 
tion of wealth should be avoided. 

In addition, conservative Protestants have 
tended to be less well educated and have 
large families beginning at younger ages, 
and fewer conservative Protestant women 
work, all of which indirectly contribute to 
slow asset accumulation, Keister says. 

“Really the question is, ‘How does reli- 
gion affect inequality?’ I’m identifying the 
mechanisms by which this happens for one 
group, but it can help us understand other 
groups as well.” 


Measuring Memory Loss 


ore than a third of people over 

age seventy have some form of 

memory loss, according to a new 

study by a team of researchers from 
Duke and four other institutions. 
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While an estimated 3.4 million Ameri- 
cans have dementia, defined as a loss of the 
ability to function independently, the re- 
searchers estimate that another 5.4 million 
over age seventy have memory loss that dis- 
rupts their regular routine but is not severe 
enough to affect their ability to complete 
daily activities. 

“Even among the people age seventy-one 
to seventy-nine, a sizable number had cog- 
nitive impairment. This is an age at which 
most people expect to have many produc- 
tive years ahead,” says Brenda Plassman, as- 
sociate research professor of psychiatry at 
Duke and the study’s lead author. 

The researchers found that the frequency 
of memory loss without dementia increased 
with advancing age and with fewer years of 
education—similar to the trends seen in 
dementia. Nearly a quarter of those with 
memory loss without dementia also had a 
chronic medical condition such as diabetes 
or heart disease that appeared to be the 
cause of the cognitive impairment. The re- 
searchers speculate that this group is under- 
diagnosed because doctors are likely focus- 
ing on the primary health issue. 

The study was conducted by researchers 
from Duke Medical Center, the University 
of Iowa, the University of Michigan, the 
University of Southern California, and the 
RAND Corporation. Their data, published 
in the Annals of Internal Medicine, are from 
the Aging, Demographics and Memory Study, 
which is part of a larger Health and Re- 
tirement Study led by the University of 
Michigan Institute for Social Research and 
paid for by the National Institute on Aging. 


Extended Risks 
for Premature Birth 


he health-care implications of being 
born premature are much broader and 
reach further into adulthood than 
previously thought, according to a 
long-term study of more than one million 
men and women by researchers from Duke 
and the University of Bergen in Norway. 
In an article published in the Journal of 


Benelux Press 


the American Medical Association, the re- 
searchers say their data show that preterm 
birth contributes to several long-term health 
and quality-of-life issues, including lower 
educational achievement, lower rates of re- 
production, and an increase in the likeli- 
hood that future offspring will be born pre- 
term and with complications. 

Preterm birth, defined as birth before thir- 
ty-seven weeks of gestation, is the leading 
cause of infant mortality. Research has doc- 
umented the short-term complications as 
well as the long-term disabilities survivors 
must cope with. 

“When a baby is born preterm, we tend to 
focus on the short-term risk of complica- 
tions,” says Geeta Swamy, an assistant profes- 
sor of maternal and fetal medicine at Duke 
and lead author of the study. “While it is 
true that the risk of complications is highest 
in the immediate time period including 
hospitalization and the first year of life, that 





risk continues into adolescence. And the 
earlier you’re born, the higher the risk.” 

Working with colleagues at the Norwe- 
gian Institute of Public Health, Swamy and 
fellow researchers at Duke used a national 
population-based registry containing birth 
and death data to analyze how preterm 
birth affects long-term survival, subsequent 
reproduction, and next-generation preterm 
birth. The population studied spanned twen- 
ty years, from 1967 through 1988. Births oc- 
curred between twenty-two weeks and thir- 
ty-seven weeks gestation. 

The study found, among other things, 
that boys born between twenty-two and 
twenty-seven weeks had the highest rate of 


early childhood death; reproduction rates 
were considerably lower for men and women 
born preterm when compared with those 
born at term, with rates increasing in direct 
proportion to higher gestational age; women 
born preterm were more likely to experience 
recurrent preterm birth and an increased risk 
of adverse outcomes in their offspring; and 
that the lower the gestational age, the 
greater the risk of having less education. 
Swamy says that the study indicates that 
gestational age plays a very large role in 
overall health. She argues that gestational 
age may even be a stronger predictor of how 
well a baby will do than low birth weight. 


Brand Awareness 


hether you are a Mac person or a 

PC person, even the briefest expo- 

sure to the Apple logo may make 

you behave more creatively, ac- 
cording to recent research from Duke’s Fu- 
qua School of Business and the University 
of Waterloo in Canada. 


In a study published in the Journal of 


Consumer Research, Gavan Fitzsimons and 
Tanya Chartrand, both professors of mar- 
keting and psychology at Duke, along with a 
colleague at Waterloo, found that exposure 
to well-known brands can cause people to 
behave in ways that mirror those brands’ 
traits. “Each of us is exposed to thousands 
of brand images every day, most of which 
are not related to paid advertising,” says 
Fitzsimons. 

“We assume that incidental brand ex- 
posures do not affect us, but our work dem- 
onstrates that even fleeting glimpses of logos 


can affect us quite dramatically.” 


To assess the effects of brands on behav- 


ior, the researchers selected two competing 





brands, both well respected by consumers, 
with well-defined brand personalities. “Apple 
has worked for many years to develop a brand 
character associated with nonconformicty, 
innovation, and creativity,” says Chartrand, 


“and IBM is viewed by consumers as tradi- 


tional, smart, and responsible.” 
The team conducted an experiment in 


which 341 university students completed 


Megan Morr 


SYLLABUS 


HISTORY 104.2: 
Baseball in the Global 
Perspective 





merica’s favorite pastime is 
no longer relegated to 
steamy July evenings spent 
lounging in front of the tel- 
evision or cheering in the grandstand 
section of Fenway or Camden Yards or 
Busch Stadium. John H. Thompson, 
professor and director of graduate 
studies in the history department 
(and longtime fan of the St. Louis Car- 
dinals), trades bats for books in his 
latest endeavor, a course that focuses 
on the cultural impact of baseball. 

Supported by a grant from Duke's 
Institute for Critical U.S. Studies, the 
course uses the sport of baseball as a 
means of exploring social, political, 
and economic history, including 
business development, legal history, 
class conflict, racial tensions, and 
gender relations; it also takes on 
larger themes of national identity. 

Having taught North American 
history since 1971, Thompson says 
he was “looking for a hook that 
would work as a way to connect 
America to the rest of the globe.” 
Though Americans tend to view the 
sport as uniquely theirs, Thompson 
notes that several countries, includ- 
ing Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
and Japan, have also embraced 
baseball as part of their national 
identity. Even so, the same game 
has different meaning in each 
nation, sometimes even taking the 
form of resistance to the U.S. 

In his lectures, Thompson tries to 
convey to students an understanding 
of how national identities can be 
“constructed” and national traditions 
“invented.” He cites, for example, the 
association of baseball with patriot- 
ism and “Americanism” evident in 


the tradition of the presidential first 
pitch, which was introduced in the 
late twentieth century, but is now 
take for granted. Similarly in Japan, 
baseball became not only a national 
passion but a way to demonstrate 
Japanese equality with Americans. 
All national identities, he explains, 
are “put together from a constella- 
tion of beliefs, proclaiming the 
uniqueness about a country, and 
what they can do well.” 

Students meet three times a 
week. Wednesdays and Fridays are 
devoted to lectures, but Mondays are 
reserved for class discussions and 
“learning activities” ranging from 
debates in which students assume 
the roles of historical baseball man- 
agers—to more fully understand 
what each side is arquing—to 
screenings of films like Eight Men Out 
and Mr. Baseball. Thompson assigns 
research papers on topics that 
include contemporary American 
resistance to the internationalization 
of major leagues, the decline of 
baseball in inner-city America, and 
the study of a local industrial team in 
a North Carolina mill town. 

Thompson acknowledges that this 
Kind of interdisciplinary approach to 
history would not have been possible 
when he started his career. However, 
he says, there is now a “greater 
awareness that windows onto our 
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behavior don't all have to be politi- 
cal, economic, or military.” 


John H. Thompson majored in history 
at the University of Winnipeg, earning 
aB.A. in 1968. He received his Ph.D. 
from Queen’s University in 1975. His 
primary research interest is nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century North 
American history. He is currently 
working on two books: one about a 
Baseball Hall of Fame player from 
North Carolina and another titled 
Family, Farm and Community: The 
Rural Northern Plains, 1860-1970. He 
also teaches courses on the North 
American West and the relationships 
among Canada, Mexico, and the U.S. 


None 


Approximately 100 pages of reading 
weekly from books, articles, and pri- 
mary sources 


Weekly “learning activities” 


Four short papers on assigned ques- 
tions shaped around primary sources 


One three-hour, online final com- 
posed of essay questions 


—Sarah Takvorian 
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STUDENT SNAPSHOT 


Jamie Bell, encouraging healthy habits 


ome fall, some local stu- 

dents may learn that 

sometimes you win by 

losing—losing bad habits, 
that is. Jamie Bell, a Durham native 
and rising senior, spent the better 
part of her free time in the past 
academic year developing an obesi- 
ty-prevention education program 
for local children that she hopes to 
implement soon. 

The plan will teach students at 
Durham Performance Learning 
Center, an alternative high school, 
about nutrition, hydration, interpret- 
ing food labels, and building exercise 
into daily routines. 

Weekly education sessions taught 
by Bell and students chosen as peer 
educators, as well as opportunities to 
measure body fat percentages and 
obtain nutritional analyses, will help 
students incorporate healthy lifestyle 
choices into their lives. 
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“The project focuses on teaching 
students easy ways to understand 
and maintain their personal health,” 
Bell says. She adds that she hopes to 
motivate students by having them 
take major roles in designing the cur- 
riculum. 

For her work on this and other 
projects, Bell, a biomedical engineer- 
ing major with an eye on medical 
school, was awarded the 2007-08 
Lars Lyon Service Award by Duke's 
Community Service Center. The 
award recognizes a student who 
exhibits a strong commitment to 
community-service work. 

Bell’s interest in public health 
started in high school when she 
competed as a Young Epidemiology 
Scholar. One of fifty finalists nation- 
wide, she was invited to present her 
project, “Freshman Nutrition and 
Exercise Study,’ to public-health 
luminaries in Washington. She 


placed third in the competition and 
brought home a $20,000 scholarship. 

In the spring of her freshman 
year, Bell began work with the Duke 
Community Health Learning 
Together Program. It’s been a good 
fit both for student and program. 
Bell has conducted surveys and col- 
lected and analyzed data, and she 
has led health-education sessions 
and spearheaded a health fair at 
local elementary schools. 

Some of Bell’s most valuable proj- 
ects have targeted childhood obesity. 
In addition to developing the pro- 
posed program at the Durham 
Performance Learning Center, Bell 
was a member of the care manage- 
ment team at the Duke Outpatient 
Clinic Weight Loss Program and cre- 
ated nutrition and exercise brochures 
for the Duke Health Clinic at 
Southern High School in Durham. 

She says the variety of projects 





exposed her to people who had not 
had the same opportunities she 
had. “You have to understand 
about so many other cultures to be 
a good doctor.” 

Bell has made her mark as well 
through two years of undergraduate 
research at the Pratt School of 
Engineering. She's recently received 
a Pratt Research Fellowship for a 
project studying the electrophysio- 
logic mechanisms that underlie 
cardiac arrhythmias, work that she’s 
doing in collaboration with Pratt bio- 
medical engineering professor and 
pediatric cardiologist Salim Idriss 
B.S.E. 88, Ph.D. 95, M.D. ’96. 

In addition, Bell has made presen- 
tations at professional conferences 
and, as part of a research team, has 
had her work published in profes- 
sional journals. She has participated 
in summer programs at the National 
Institute of Environmental Health 
Sciences and the Duke 
Comprehensive Cancer Center. 

Bell says the Lars Lyon Award is 
particularly meaningful for her be- 
cause it may encourage other stu- 
dents to seek out volunteer work 
they have a passion for, rather 
than something that will boost 
their credentials. 

“If you care about the topic, what 
you are doing and share it with oth- 
ers, that will mean a whole lot more 
than just doing some random service 
work for your résumé. | was lucky to 
find something | really enjoy doing.” 


—Nancy Oates 


Oates is a freelance writer 


based in Chapel Hill. 
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what they believed was a vis- 
uaL-acuity task, during which 
either the Apple or IBM logo 
was flashed so quickly that they 
were unaware they had been ex- 
posed to the brand logo. The par- 
ticipants then completed a task designed to 
evaluate how creative they were, listing all 
of the uses for a brick that they could imag- 
ine beyond building a wall. 

People who were exposed to the Apple 
logo generated significantly more unusual 
uses for the brick compared with those who 
were primed with the IBM logo, the re- 
searchers say. In addition, the unusual uses 
the Apple-primed participants generated were 
rated as more creative by independent judges. 

The researchers note practical implica- 
tions of their work for both consumers and 
marketers. “Instead of spending the majori- 
ty of their money on traditional print and 
television advertising,” Fitzsimons says, “com- 
panies with established brand associations 
such as Apple may want to give serious con- 
sideration to shifting more marketing re- 


sources to product placement opportunities 


and other forms of outreach that emphasize 
brief brand exposures.” 


In Brief 


9 Johnny Dawkins ’86, associate head 
coach of the men’s basketball team, has been 
named head men’s basketball coach at Stan- 
ford University. A star player during his un- 
dergraduate years at Duke, he has served on 
_Duke’s coaching staff for eleven years, the 
last nine as second-in-command. Assistant 
coaches Chris Collins 96 and Steve Wojcie- 
chowski 98 have been promoted to associ- 
ate head coaching positions. Nate James ’01 
has been named assistant coach. 


9 Bruce Lawrence, Nancy and Jeffrey Mar- 
cus Humanities Professor of religion and 
director of the Duke Islamic Center, has 





been named one of twenty new Carnegie 
Scholars. The award comes with a two-year, 
$100,000 fellowship. Lawrence plans to 
spend the fellowship studying how religious 
minorities are treated in Egypt, Ethiopia, 
Indonesia, and the Philippines. 


¢ Brian Mann, assistant professor of me- 
chanical engineering and material science, 
has been named a Young Investigator by the 
Office of Naval Research for his proposal to 
develop energy generators that can power 
ocean sensor networks and detect subma- 
rines or other vessels. The Young Investiga- 
tor Program awards grants of up to $100,000 
a year for three years. 


@ Jeff Scruggs, assistant professor of civil 
and environmental engineering, has received 
a five-year, $400,000 National Science Foun- 
dation Early CAREER Award. The award 
recognizes and supports the early career de- 
velopment activities of teacher-scholars 
likely to become academic leaders. Scruggs’ 
research involves finding ways to harvest 
energy from such nontraditional sources as 
ocean waves, earthquakes, and vibrations 
caused by heavy traffic on bridges. 


g James W. Vaupel, research professor 
at the Terry Sanford Institute of Public 
Policy and director of the Max Planck In- 
stitute for Demographic Research in Ro- 
stock, Germany, and Huntington E Willard, 
Nanaline H. Duke Professor of genome sci- 
ences and founding director of the Duke 
Institute for Genome Sciences & Policy, have 
been elected to the American Academy of 
Arts & Sciences. 


@ The board of trustees has approved 
a $20 million renovation to the 1929 
steam plant located on Campus Drive, 
near East Campus. The renovated plant will 
give the university and medical center more 
steam-producing capacity and, by burning 
natural gas, provide a cleaner alternative to 
coal. The 6,600-square-foot plant has been 
unused since 1978. 


g Duke will name a new endowment for 
the Duke-Durham Neighborhood Partner- 


ship Fund in honor of John EF. Burness, who 


retired as senior vice president for public 
affairs and government relations in June 
after seventeen years at Duke. A science lab 
at Durham’s E.K. Powe Elementary School, 
built with the partnership’s assistance, will 
also be named after Burness. 


@ The Pediatric Brain Tumor Foundation 
(PBTF) is giving a $6 million grant to its 
eponymous research institute at Duke. Re- 
searchers at the PBTF Institute will use the 
funds to continue their study of pediatric 
brain tumors, the leading cause of cancer 
deaths in children and adolescents. 


@ The Pratt School of Engineering has 
received a gift of $5 million from an anony- 
mous donor to establish a new undergradu- 
ate curriculum that will encourage students 
to think critically about problems that lack 
obvious solutions. The gift will be used to 
support new faculty members engaged in 
innovative work with Duke undergraduates 
and to help endow a position for a professor 
of the practice to focus on teaching and 
developing courses. 


@ Several schools and departments have 
been renamed. The Nicholas School of the 
Environment and Earth Sciences is now the 
Nicholas School of the Environment. The 
department of biological anthropology and 
anatomy is now the department of evolu- 
tionary anthropology; and the department 
of Asian and African languages and litera- 
ture is now the department of Asian and 
Middle Eastern studies. 


@ Undergraduate admissions received 
20,337 applications this year, the highest 
number in Duke’s history. It extended offers 
of admission to 3,814 students, for an ac- 
ceptance rate of 18.8 percent, a record low. 
Administrators plan to enroll some 1,657 
first-year students this fall. 


@ Duke University Health System has 
donated medical supplies—including anes- 
thesia machines, patient monitors, exam 
tables, and thousands of gowns, latex 
gloves, and face masks—to Chinese hospi- 
tals for use in efforts to treat victims of the 
May 12 earthquake in Sichuan Province. 
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Bulls, Bears, and Bear Stearns 


This past spring, with securities firm Bear Stearns 
floundering, the federal government orchestrated 
a deal to allow investment bank JPMorgan Chase to 
buy the company out, thereby staving off a 

larger crash in the financial markets. At least part 
of Bear Stearns’ trouble stemmed from the down- 
turn in the housing market. As home prices 
dropped, homeowners who'd taken on debt to 
purchase their homes lost equity and began to 
default on their loans, leaving firms that had 
invested heavily in mortgage-based securities 
with little recourse. 

Before joining the Duke faculty, Steven 
Schwarcz, Stanley A. Star Professor of law and 
business, spent more than twenty years working 
as a lawyer in New York City, where he represented 
some of the world’s leading banks and financial 
institutions and helped to pioneer the field of 
asset securitization. 


Ina lecture you gave this past spring, you drew a 
comparison between the subprime mortgage crisis 
and the Great Depression. 


There is a superficial analogy there, cer- 
tainly. During the Great Depression people 
were taking out loans and investing the 
money in stocks. Everyone assumed the 
stock market would continue to go up. At 
the beginning of the Depression, the prices 
of the stock didn’t go down that much, 
frankly. But people panicked because they 
were leveraged up. They had all this stock, 
and it was all paid for on borrowed money. 
And now the stock was worth less than the 
amount they borrowed to pay for it. So they 
defaulted on the loans. 

That’s just like with homes. In the [mod- 
ern] housing market, many people look at 
homes like investments. Home prices went 
down, not that dramatically, but the key 
point is that the prices of homes went 
down below the amount people actually 
owe to pay for the purchase. 
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So they couldn’t make the mortgage payments? 


In some cases, people probably couldn’t 
pay their mortgage loans. | suspect that in 
many cases people saw that they had lost 
equity in their homes and just said, “I’m 
not going to pay for this. I’ll just default on 
the loan, let them try to come after me.” 


What was it that happened that made the prices go 
down that first little bit? Was that a natural shift? 


There are different views of that. One view 
of that is that there was a housing bubble. 
Market prices tend to go in bubbles. The 
dot-com thing was a bubble. There are clas- 
sic bubbles. For example, the seventeenth- 
century tulip craze in Holland, where the 
prices of tulip bulbs went just ballistic. Bub- 
bles are not necessarily irrational. They’re 
almost like just an incident of market be- 
havior. But the bubble bursting is one thing 
that happened. 

Part of the problem could also be that 
the Federal Reserve made housing money 
so cheap, mortgage money so cheap, that 
housing costs were artificially inflated. You 
had so many people borrowing money and 
buying that demand for a house sort of 
exceeded the supply. When the rate started 
to increase, then the amount of money re- 
duced, and you didn’t have as many buyers 
—they couldn’t afford it—and so the de- 
mand went down and the prices of homes 
went down. And that in turn started trig- 
gering the defaults. 


You mentioned the Federal Reserve “making” 
housing money cheap. Where was the money 
coming from? 


One of the main sources for liquidity in the 
mortgage market is securitization. Essen- 
tially you have a bank, a mortgage broker, 
or some institution that makes mortgage 
loans. Now consider that you are a finan- 
cial institution, and you have a certain 
amount of money that you have access to, 
let’s say a million dollars to make mortgage 
loans. Once you’ve lent the money, you 
have no money you have access to. But if 
the loans you’ve made can now be sold off 


in a way that enables you to get a million 
dollars back, you can now make a million 
dollars more in loans. So you sell them to 
investors as mortgage-backed securities. 

One of the theories about why everything 
crashed is that when you have securitization, 
then the person originating the loan—and 
then selling it off—will not take the steps 
to make sure that the loan standards are 
really high quality. It’s called moral hazard 
in economics. Before this happened, the 
markets were beginning to adjust so that 
there was responsibility that was beginning 
to be imposed on the mortgage brokers. 


In what ways? 


Where there’s a default of the mortgagor 
within three months, then the mortgage 
will be put back to the broker, for example. 
The problem was that some of these mort- 
gage brokers were fly-by-night outfits. But 
the real failure, | think, was of the investors, 
the ultimate buyers of the mortgage-backed 
securities, to monitor the system properly. 


Why didn’t they see this coming? 


Well, there are two groups. There are the 
rating agencies, which are coming in fora 
lot of abuse. And there are the investors. 
One reason | think investors blew it is be- 
cause things are so damn complex. | have 
an article I’m working on called “Complex- 
ity as a Catalyst of Market Failure.” 

A prospectus can run hundreds of pages, 
just on one investment. If you’re an analyst 
at a company, and your job is to invest in 
big portfolios of asset-backed securities, 
are you going to read 300 to 400 pages of 
complex data and try to understand it, or 
are you going to see it’s rated AAA by 
Standard and Poor’s and Moody’s and go 
ahead and invest in it? There’s a sort of 
herd behavior. Everyone else is doing it. 
This is why people invested in Enron. A lot 
of people knew Enron was a bit of a house 
of cards, but everyone was investing in it, 
and if you didn’t invest in it, the question 
was, why? And if you did, and it failed, then 
everyone is equally responsible. There’s a 
sense of complacency. 


Schwarcz: 
elucidating the 
hazards of herd 

behavior. 


One of your research interests is the idea of systemic 
failure. Can you describe what that is? 


I define it to mean that you have some sort 
of shock to the financial system, be it a fail- 
ure of a major bank or hedge fund or major 
market, that then triggers a ripple effect or 

a domino effect where a big segment of the 
market will collapse. 


_ Have we seen that domino effect in the recent case 
of Bear Stearns? 
We are seeing it now. The major systemic 
effect is the drying up of the credit markets. 
_ People can’t get credit very easily. There is 
an effect on the so-called “real economy,” 
_ which means how you and I live. 


| Of course the government did arrange for JPMorgan 
_ to buy out Bear Stearns. 


It wasn’t that people were interested in sav- 
ing Bear Stearns, per se. It’s that Bear 








Stearns had all of these contracts with hun- 
dreds of other major institutions. So if you 
had Bear Stearns default on these, then the 
other institutions would not be able to get 
paid, and they would default. That’s what 
happened in the Great Depression with 
banks. Banks were not getting paid, so they 
could not pay the investors in banks—the 
depositors—and depositors then started 
freaking out and running on the banks. It’s 
a very finely intertwined system. 





Are there things the government should do to avoid 
a systemic collapse? 


I think that the government should at 
least consider setting up a mechanism so 
that when you have the beginnings of a 
market failure, it could come in and at 
least consider whether it will provide some 
sort of liquidity. Especially if it’s truly an 
irrational market failure, like a collapse 
like we have now, where the mortgage- 
backed securities have dropped far below 


Jim Wallace 


their actual value and people are scared to 
invest in the markets. 

The government could overcome moral 
hazard by following a policy of constructive 
ambiguity—exercising the right, but not 
the obligation, to purchase securities. To 
further mitigate moral hazard and to avoid 
shifting the costs to taxpayers, it should 





purchase securities only at a deep enough 
discount to ensure ultimate repayment of 
its investments, ideally at a profit, while 
stabilizing market prices below the levels 
paid by speculating investors. 


Why is it that the market doesn’t correct itself when 
the price gets too low? 


Part of the answer is that same herd behav- 
ior, where individuals do not want to jeop- 
ardize their reputations and jobs by causing 
their firms to invest at a time when other 
investors have abandoned the market. In 
this case, an investor of last resort could act 
to correct the market failure. 


At the point that Bear Stearns looked like it was 
going to fail, was there another option besides 
helping another company buy it out? 


That’s more of a macroeconomic issue. I 
suspect that there was, but the issue was 
one of timing. I think Bear Stearns said, 
we're going to file bankruptcy tomorrow, 
and so the government really, for better or 
for worse, decided to find a buyer for it. The 
unfortunate part is that they created a lot of 
moral hazard by guaranteeing JPMorgan as 
buyer. You’re telling institutions that the 
government’s not going to let them fail, 
which encourages them to act recklessly. 
Youre also shifting taxpayer money to 
JPMorgan, which is making a huge profit, 
and for whom there is really no downside 
because of the government indemnity. It 
would have been good if there actually had 
been people out there who would have pur- 
chased Bear Stearns at a market price. 
Given sufficient time and information, that 
maybe could have happened. 


—Jacob Dagger 
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Making a Splash 


little boy clad in Finding Nemo swim 

trunks scampers across the deck of 

the pool on the lower level of the 

Wilson Recreation Center, older sis- 
ter in tow, and joins a cluster of children 
that has gathered at one end of the cavern- 
ous aquatic pavilion. 

They’re late. The group has already be- 
gun a series of stretches, and the two take 
up spots on the edge of the group and join 
in. They do five right-arm circles. Forward, 
and backward. Then five on the left. They 
pull their right arms across their chests, 
then their left arms. 

Interspersed among the children are a 
handful of Duke students. At the head of 
the group, Amy Brown ’09 calls out each 
new stretch. She shows the children how to 
do a “chicken wing,” raising her right elbow 
up above her head and dropping her hand 
down between her shoulder blades, then 
moving her elbow in a circle. Then she dem- 
onstrates a “butterfly.” 

“Put your feet together,” she says, sitting 
down. “Then put your elbows on your knees 
and push down really gently.” The children 
follow her lead. 

After a bit more stretching, and some small 
talk, they move toward the pool. It’s time to 
swim. 

Swimming with the Blue Devils, a monthly 
series of free, student-run swim clinics for 
local children that runs throughout the 
school year, was first developed by Lauren 
Gonzalez 09, a South Florida native and a 
member of Duke’s varsity diving team. 

“Growing up, the pool was really a big part 
of my life,” she says. From the time she was 
a small child, Gonzalez took regular swim 
lessons and swam recreationally. In eighth 
grade, she began diving competitively. By 
her junior year of high school, she was not 
only competing, but also certified to teach 
junior swim lessons. 

That year, while conducting research for 
a project in a social-justice course, she came 
across a Centers for Disease Control and Pre- 
vention study on accidental drowning. The 
study, conducted by a team of researchers 
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from the CDC's National Center for Injury 
Prevention and Control, indicated that be- 
tween 2000 and 2004, black children ages 
five through fourteen died in drowning ac- 
cidents at 3.2 times the rate of white chil- 
dren. 

From her own experience swimming, she 
had noticed that her peers were predomi- 
nantly white, and she envisioned a free pro- 
gram to help underprivileged kids get com- 
fortable in and around the water. 

At Duke, she has made that vision a real- 
ity. The summer before her sophomore year, 
she approached Leslie Barnes, director of 
student-athlete development, and together 
the two plotted a course for the program. 
Gonzalez contacted administrators at the 
Duke-Durham Neighborhood Partnership, 
who helped her market the program—in 
both English and Spanish—to children in 
the local public schools. She secured a Sun- 
day evening slot at the Wilson Center’s 
pool. She recruited teammates on the swim- 
ming and diving teams, many of whom had 
taught lessons in high school or during sum- 
mer vacations, to serve as instructors. 

Over its two years of existence, the pro- 
gram has grown in popularity, among par- 
ticipants—“By the end of class,” Gonzalez 
says, “they are asking, ‘When do we get to 
come back?’ ”—and instructors alike. In a 
typical month, Gonzalez tries to line up ten 
instructors to work with thirty children, a 
monumental feat. “A lot of student-athletes 
are very busy already with their individual 
involvements, athletic schedules, and aca- 
demic schedules,” Barnes says. “To get a stu- 
dent-athlete to commit to work with kids 
once a month for two years is impressive.” 

On this particular Sunday, perhaps on 
account of a nasty rainstorm, the turnout is 
somewhat low. Six instructors—four mem- 
bers of the swim team and two graduate-stu- 
dent volunteers—divvy up a group of chil- 
dren that numbers fourteen once all strag- 
glers are accounted for. 

“Five- and six-year-olds, come stand by this 
giant,” Brown says, pointing to Justin Mul- 
len ’09, who stands 6’8” tall. 

Mullen and Garrick Berberich ’08 make 
their way to the far end of lane one with the 


Varsity diver Gonzalez 
envisioned a free program to 
help underprivileged kids 

get comfortable in and around 
the water. 


boy in the Finding Nemo trunks, who also 
happens to be named Justin, and two girls. 
The girls’ mother, Jennifer Diallo, sits against 
the side wall, watching as Berberich helps 
her daughters float on their backs. Belamy, 
who is five, is afraid of everything, Diallo 
says. Gabriella, a year older, is a daredevil. 
“But living in North Carolina, you need to 
know how to swim. Even the strongest 
swimmers need a little help.” 

Both girls attended a YMCA camp last 
year, but Diallo balked at paying an extra 
swimming fee. She says she learned about 
Swimming with the Blue Devils from a flier 
posted in the public school where she works. 
This is the second time they’ve come. Her 
daughters love getting in the pool, and have 
been talking about it all week. 

A few lanes over, Brown has all the seven- 
to nine-year-olds jump into the pool and 
take up spots along the wall. Their parents 
look on as they practice ducking their heads 
part way underwater. “When you blow bub- 
bles, I want to see big bubbles coming up,” 
Brown says. 

As they come up from blowing bubbles, 
she passes out kickboards that are stacked at 
the end of the lane. “Who can tell me where 
I should be holding my kickboard?” she asks. 
Three girls take turns guessing, holding on- 
to the wall with one hand, kickboards in 
the other. Brown takes a step back. “Who 
wants to kick out to me first?” 

Most of the children seem relatively com- 
fortable in the water, which is a good sign. 
Gonzalez estimates that three-quarters of 
the children who attend any given session 
are repeats. But there are always a handful 
of newcomers. 








Becoming buoyant: Gonzalez teaches Jhanea 
Wilcher the tricky skill of staying afloat, while 
Quaniesha Mack relies on a kickboard. 


Two more lanes over, graduate student 
David Kahler and Megan Toney ’09 are lead- 
ing a small fleet of ten- and eleven-year-olds 
across the pool on kickboards. One boy 
takes small strokes with his arm to keep up, 
but all make it to the end without assis- 
tance. When they make it back, Kahler and 
Toney up the ante. 

“What we’re going to do now is front 
stroke,” Toney tells her pupils. She floats on 
her back, drifting out toward the first row of 
flags as she explains the basics to them. 
They will put their heads in the water and 
kick, then stroke with their arms as they 


_ breathe to the side. The first pair, a boy and 
agirl, take off. 


“Really good job of putting your face in the 
water,” Toney tells them. “That was good.” 

The highlight of the day, for kids and in- 
structors alike, is clearly the end of the les- 
son, which is devoted to a combination of 
lounging in the hot tub and leaping off the 
diving boards. Brown leads the way, taking 
her group over for a soak, and the others 
soon follow. 


Berberich and five-year-old Justin climb 
up onto the two low dives, and inch out 
toward the end. “Do you want to go first?” 
Berberich asks, bouncing up and down. Jus- 
tin smiles. 

Katie Bieze ’09 is treading water under the 
boards, with a red lifeguard float under her 
arms, ready to catch him. “Do you want me 
to come closer, or go farther?” she asks. 

“Farther,” Berberich says. “He’s a big 
jumper.” 

Without a pause, Justin leaps out, splash- 
ing into the pool right in front of Bieze. 
Berberich follows, and turns to catch Jus- 
tin’s older sister, who leaps into his arms. 

The children take turns mounting the 
board. Some are fearless, jumping straight 
into the water. Others need a little urging. 
A girl in a striped bathing suit bounces up 
and down on the board, but looks nervous. 
Berberich climbs onto the other board. “We'll 
go at the same time,” he says. “One, two, 
three.” She keeps bouncing. “You didn’t go!” 
he yells, as he sails headfirst into the water. 

Finally, she holds her nose and leaps in. 
Splash. 

Other children are watching the action 
from the warmth of the hot tub. They crowd 


around Brown, who talks to them about 
swimming and about the upcoming Olym- 
pics. “We can’t have clinics over the sum- 
mer,” she says, “but you can watch swim- 
ming on TV.” Gonzalez has also compiled a 
list of summer swimming opportunities to 
hand out to parents. 

Deviere Autry, thirteen, has had enough 
of the low dive. He wants something more 
challenging. He makes for the high dive. 

At the top of the ladder, he slows down. 
He almost makes it to the end of the board 
before turning around and heading back 
down. 

The girl in the striped suit is next up. She 
promises to go off at the same time as Mul- 
len, but on the count of three, she again 
freezes, watching her partner drop into the 
water. She starts the count over again on 
her fingers, “one, two, thr....” She pauses to 
look back at Berberich, now on the other 
board, smiling. 

She bounces slightly, then decides to 
back up and take a running start. As she 
comes to the end of the board, she tries to 
slow down, but it’s too late. She falls over 
the edge. Splash. She comes up grinning. 

—Jacob Dagger 
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Going in: Sampson performs a craniotomy on a patient who's awake, to avoid damaging nerve and speech centers. 
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Neurosurgeon John Sampson is among the pioneers 
working ona vaccine that harnesses the body’s 





immune system to fight deadly brain tumors, 
offering hope where there was none. M a Te l 
By Bridget Booher 





n the third floor of Duke North in 

Operating Room 4, neurosurgeon 

John Sampson is using what looks 

like a blunt, two-pronged fork to 
probe sections of a patient’s exposed brain. 
Weeks earlier, an MRI had revealed a shad- 
ow near the front of the man’s skull, an omi- 
nous intruder whose appearance on the 
black-and-white scan resembled a satellite 
view of an advancing hurricane. Sampson 
suspects a high-grade tumor, possibly a glio- 
blastoma multiforme—the most common 
and deadliest form of brain cancer. 

The tumor had been growing stealthily in 
the patient’s head until, one day in April, 
the sixty-eight-year-old man sat down, ex- 
hausted, and could not get up. A flurry of 
medical tests and phone calls later, he is 
now at Duke Medical Center, in the hands 
of one of the top brain tumor surgeons in 
the world. 

Because the growth is pushing against the 
left frontal lobe in an area that controls 
speech and facial expressions, Sampson is 
performing a craniotomy while the patient 
is awake, slowly and methodically cutting 
his way deeper and deeper into the brain. 
Throughout the three-hour operation, Samp- 
son will rely on the patient’s responses to 
cues to help guide catheters, aspirators, and 
three-dimensional imaging tools to target 
the spot where the burrowing tumor resides. 


luke.edu 
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Under the layers and layers of surgical 
drapes that cover the patient, nurse prac- 
titioner Denise Lally-Goss huddles close to 


the man’s face, talking gently. To the rest of 


the OR team, the voices are muffled, barely 
discernible. She holds up flash cards and 
prompts the man to identify what images 
are pictured. 

“This is a...” says Lally-Goss. 

“Frog,” the man says. 

Mle yISsiSyalqn 

“Comb.” 

Through a hole in the patient’s skull 
roughly the size of a computer mouse, Samp- 
son and his surgical assistant are mapping 
out safe entry points through the brain’s 
dura mater to get to the interior of the deli- 
cate frontal lobe. It’s as if Sampson is in a 
house he knows like the back of his hand, 
but it’s night, and all the electricity has 
gone off. The man’s responses are like a dime- 
store flashlight, pointing Sampson toward 
safe passage, or warning him away from 
danger. 

Then the patient starts missing cards. 

“Two out of five,” Lally-Goss calls out to 
Sampson. 

And then, “Okay, he missed all five.” 

“Get him to count to ten,” says Sampson. 

No response, 

Like a thunderclap, Sampson bellows the 
patient’s name, commanding all the energy 


Malignant intruder: 
MRI reveals stealthily 
growing tumor. 


Chris Hildreth 


and attention in the beeping, humming op- 
erating room. “We need you to be loud. 
Tell me what’s on the cards. This is 
an 

“Chair!” exclaims the man, correctly. 

“This tS al. 

“Rabbit!” 

“This is a...” 

“Fork!” 

Back on track. Sampson gently chides 
Lally-Goss. “Denise, this is no time to be 
using your indoor voice. I need you to really 
get in his face and keep him focused.” 

Two hours into the operation, Sampson 
has isolated the tumor, a white spongy con- 
trast to the vibrant deep pink of its host. Af 
ter the meticulous precision used to cut 
around the cancerous area, its removal is 
surprisingly quick. A section of the golf-ball- 
sized growth is whisked to the lab for analy- 
sis. Sampson and his colleagues use an ul- 
trasound wand to scan the brain for residual 
tumor, then begin the process of closing up 
the groggy patient’s head. 

The initial lab analysis indicates what 
later tests confirm: a grade IV glioblastoma 
multiforme, a highly malignant, fast-grow- 
ing cancer for which there is no cure. Most 
recur within six months. The vast majority of 
patients are dead within eighteen months. 

Every year, between 10,000 and 20,000 
people in the U.S. are diagnosed with glio- 


blastoma multiforme (GBM) tumors. No 
one knows what causes them. They are pri- 
mary tumors, meaning that they begin in the 
brain rather than metastasizing from some- 
where else in the body. GBMs are insidious. 
They send tentacles into the brain, becom- 
ing inextricably wrapped around healthy tis- 
sue; even though neurosurgeons can re- 
move what appears to be the bulk of the 
tumor, virulent cancer cells are invariably 
left behind. The usual course of treatment is 
removal (when possible), followed by radia- 
tion and chemotherapy. This standard of 
care has not changed significantly in nearly 
fifty years. 


native of Canada, John Sampson 

was recruited straight out of medical 

school at the University of Mani- 

toba to join Duke Medical Center’s 
neurosurgery residency program in 1990, and 
he’s been here ever since. He sometimes 
tells people that he briefly considered be- 
coming a general practitioner because he 
liked the idea of forging lifelong relation- 
ships with patients. But it’s hard to imagine 
Sampson, or any of his colleagues at the 
Preston Robert Tisch Brain Tumor Center, 
for that matter, content with performing 
routine physicals and annual check-ups. 
Brain surgeons tend to be mavericks, tire- 


less and intensely driven, offering patients 
the promise of hope when other doctors 
have exhausted all options. 

Early in his residency, Sampson knew 
that mastering complex surgical challenges 
wouldn’t satisfy him over the long haul. 
Performing delicate brain surgery was one 
thing, but understanding the pathology of 
brain tumors—and perhaps unlocking the 
mystery of what causes them in order to bet- 
ter treat them—was quite another. He took 
three years out of his residency to work 
alongside Darell Bigner M.D. 65, Ph.D. ’72, 
an internationally known expert on brain 
tumors, earning a Ph.D. in tumor immunol- 








The usual course of treatment is removal, when possible, 
followed by radiation and chemotherapy. This standard of care 
has not changed significantly in nearly fifty years. 


Science at Risk 


n 2001, neurosurgeon John Sampson applied for and received 

his first research grant from the National Institutes of Health to 

pursue the development of what would become a successful 

vaccine for malignant brain tumors. In today’s tough climate 
for biomedical researchers, says Sampson, now the associate deputy 
director of Duke's Preston Robert Tisch Brain Tumor Center, “| almost 
certainly would not have gotten funded.” 

In March, Duke was one of seven institutions that co-authored a 
report titled “A Broken Pipeline? Flat Funding of the NIH Puts a 
Generation of Science at Risk.” It details the worrisome implications 
of the NIH’s unprecedented fifth straight year of no budget growth, 
representing a 13 percent drop in purchasing power since 2003. It 
also documents how first-time research grants like the one 
Sampson received—called R01 grants—have become much more 
difficult to secure. 

“The risks [of continued flat funding of NIH] are that people who 
have diseases that five or ten years from now should be curable are 
going to have to wait a lot longer,’ Nancy Andrews, dean of the 
Duke medical school, said in the report. “The knowledge is there, 
and we have the people who know exactly what to do to study the 
things that turn into cures. But they don’t have the funding to do it.” 

As it did for Sampson, an R01 grant allows talented biomedical 
researchers to pursue promising therapies—stem-cell research, 
for example, or improved diagnostic tools—for treating a host of 
diseases. According to the report, RO1s are considered “the gold 
standard in science. . .. [A] scientist is not considered established 
and independent until he or she is awarded an R01,” which 
provides multi-year funds that enable scientists to hire staff mem- 


ogy and learning how to design and con- 
duct clinical trials. 

Since then, Sampson and his colleagues 
at the brain tumor clinic have helped pio- 
neer the use of immunotherapy—he calls it 
“the holy grail of therapy’—which uses the 
body’s immune system to fight cancers like 
GBM. “Chemotherapy and radiation are 


bers and buy equipment and materials necessary to conduct 
experiments. 

From a practical standpoint, the high costs of setting up a lab 
preclude research institutions from supporting a multitude of 
start-up projects. And because medical advances are good for 
society as a whole, the responsibility for encouraging such advances 
has long been the purview of the federal government. As the 
major funder of biomedical research in the U.S., the NIH spends 
85 percent of its budget to support research at universities and 
medical centers. 

During a news conference announcing the report, Harvard 
University president Drew Gilpin Faust underscored the chilling 
effect that decreased funding is having not only on the career 
choices that researchers are making, but also on the future of health 
care. “This is about the investment that America is—or is not— 
making in the health of its citizens and its economy,” Faust said. 

“Right now, the nation’s brightest young researchers, upon 
whom the future of American medicine rests, are getting the 
message that biomedical research may be a dead end and they 
should explore other career options—and in too many cases, 
they're taking that message to heart.” 

“Getting that [NIH] grant was critical for my research,” ac- 
knowledges Sampson. “Without it, | don’t know that | could have 
moved forward.” 

—Bridget Booher 


www.dukenews.duke.edu/2008/03/nih.html 
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systemic rather than specific,” Sampson 
says, “so they kill the good cells along with 
the bad cells. But immunotherapy is very 
specific. It targets only the tumor cell, and 
leaves healthy cells untouched.” 

Through painstaking trial and error, Samp- 
son and fellow researchers developed a vac- 
cine that slowed the reappearance of GBM- 
specific tumor cells in mice. By 2001, he had 
received National Institutes of Health fund- 
ing and approvals to conduct clinical trials 
in humans. There were no guarantees that 
it would work; patients who agreed to enter 
the trials knew that it was risky, unproven. 
It could be ineffective. It could make the 
tumor come back even stronger. Or maybe, 
just maybe, it could buy them more time. 


wo days after the craniotomy in 
Operating Room 4, Cam and Peggy 
Mitchell fly in to Raleigh-Durham 
International Airport for their monthly 
trip to Duke Medical Center. The two have 
known each other since childhood; her sis- 
ter sat behind Cam in first grade. Cam was 
diagnosed in 2004 with a grade IV GBM. 
His doctor in Grand Rapids, Michigan, gave 
Mitchell a pamphlet about GBM and told 
him, “Sorry, there’s nothing we can do.” 

Mitchell’s oncologist, though, knew about 
the research being conducted at Duke. He 
made a few calls. On a Saturday morning, 
about a week after his diagnosis, Mitchell’s 
phone rang. It was John Sampson, calling 
from his home. Mitchell could hear Samp- 
son’s two young sons playing in the back- 
ground. Sampson explained that he was 
starting to enroll human subjects in an ex- 
perimental clinical trial. 

Was Mitchell interested? 

“When you’re first given the news that 
you have a stage-four brain tumor, you real- 
ly don’t expect to survive,” says Mitchell. 
Faced with the prospect of certain rapid 
decline or the slim hope that he might live 
a few months longer to see his beloved 
brood of nieces and nephews pass the next 
birthday or kindergarten graduation, Mit- 
chell didn’t hesitate. “People have told me 
that they would never want to be a guinea 
pig, but I don’t see it that way. I thought, 
Hey, I’ve got to be willing to try something 
leading-edge. Someone has to be willing, 
and I’m going to be that person.” 

In June of 2004, the Mitchells and nearly 
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The Future of the Brain Tumor Vaccine 


rom initial success in the lab to promising results in patients, new medicines and therapies have to clear 
many hurdles before they can be disseminated to the general public. CDX-110, the brain tumor vaccine 
developed by Duke neurosurgeon John Sampson and manufactured by AVANT Immunotherapies, is well 
on its way to becoming part of the new treatment regimen available to oncologists.. 

This year, Pfizer, in conjunction with AVANT, is launching a multisite Phase II/III study to determine whether 
CDX-110 should become the new standard of care for patients diagnosed with glioblastoma multiforme (GBM) 
tumors. More than twenty brain tumor centers across the country are participating in the randomized study. 

GBM has long been considered an “orphan disease,” a designation for conditions that affect fewer than 
200,000 people. People diagnosed with orphan diseases often find that therapies to treat their conditions 
are scarce, owing to the huge financial commitments that underlie research and development. But because 
CDX-110 targets a mutant protein found in a host of other cancers, the pharmaceutical industry has taken an 
interest in its development. 

“To go to a Phase Ill trial takes hundreds of millions of dollars these days,” says Sampson. “Typically that 
requires having a huge venture capitalist or big pharma getting involved. In this case, big pharma is getting 
involved.” If the CDX-110 trials go well, he says, Pfizer Inc., one of the world’s largest pharmaceutical companies, 
will conduct the final round of testing before applying for FDA approval to market the drug. In mid-April, Pfizer 
paid AVANT $40 million and promised a $10 million equity stake for the worldwide rights to the vaccine, 

Since the vaccine is only effective in treating tumors with a particular mutation, it won't ever be a cure-all for 
people diagnosed with GBM. Still, it's more promising than anything else on the market. (Temozolomide, the most 
recent chemotherapy drug used to target brain tumors, only extends survival rates a couple of months, on aver- 
age.) Given the slow pace of getting drugs tested and approved for use in the general population, though, the vast 
majority of people currently diagnosed with GBM will be dead before CDX-110 receives final market approval. 











—BB 
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Months of survival 


Researchers compared responses of 78 patients diagnosed with GBM tumors that were 
EGFRuvIII positive. Initially, the patients exhibited no signs of recurrence after having 
their tumors removed and receiving a standard course of radiation treatment. The 
patients were treated in one of three ways. Comparison data not concurrent in time. 





“The vaccine works with 
exquisite specificity,” 
says Sampson. “It’s like a 
Silver bullet.” 


twenty members of their extended family 
traveled to Duke to support Cam as he under- 
went a series of tests to determine whether 
he qualified for the trial. Trial parameters 
included, among other factors, how recent- 
ly the tumor was diagnosed and removed, 
its size, and whether it contained a specific 
protein, found on fewer than half of GBMs, 
that the vaccine was designed to target. 
When the tests came back confirming that 
he was a good candidate, “I felt as though 
I'd been given a lifeline,” he says. 

Four years later, the Mitchells have come 
to consider Duke a second home. They’ve 
negotiated medical discounts with airlines 
and hotels, can tell you which food station 
in the hospital cafeteria makes the healthi- 
est turkey sandwiches, and know that the 
local Nordstrom can hem a pair of pants in 
one business day. And they are on a first- 
name basis with the dozens of physicians, 
_ nurses, and support staff members who over- 
see Cam’s health. 

On this particular spring trip, Mitchell 
receives his forty-eighth dose of vaccine. 
He’s brought a CD containing scans of his 
latest MRI, conducted bimonthly in Grand 
Rapids, for Sampson to examine for signs 
that the tumor has started to grow again. 
Waiting for the results is agonizing. “My 
mind starts to begin this circle of thought,” 
says Mitchell. “What if I have a recurrence? 
What if the test is inconclusive? What if 
the radiologist misses something? Every- 
thing related to my treatment is so new that 
_ there are no ‘norms’ to rely on.” 

Later that afternoon, Mitchell gets the 
good news that the tumor has not returned. 
Not this month. Not today. It’s a small, 

temporary reprieve between the exhilara- 
tion and dread that have become, in Peggy’s 
words, “the new normal.” 


ancer occurs when cells mutate. In 
some, but not all, GBMs, these mu- 
tations take place on the epidermal 
growth factor receptor (EGFR) of the 
| tumor’s surface cells. The mutation, known as 


Butch Usery 


EGFRvIII, was discovered by Duke’s Darell 
Bigner and his cancer-research colleagues at 
the Johns Hopkins University who conduct 
GBM research. EGFRvIII has also been im- 
plicated in a range of other cancers, includ- 
ing breast, ovarian, metastatic prostate, col- 
orectal, and head and neck cancers. 

The brain tumor vaccine, which consists 
of a slightly modified portion of EGFRvIII, 
triggers the immune system into attacking 
just those cancer cells. Called CDX-110 and 
manufactured by AVANT Immunotherapies, 
the vaccine was developed by Sampson and 
Amy Heimberger, who completed her in- 
ternship and residency at Duke. She is now 
an associate professor at the University of 
Texas’ M.D. Anderson Cancer Center and 
the lead investigator for a concurrent brain 
tumor vaccine trial at Texas. “The vaccine 
works with exquisite specificity,” says Samp- 
son. “It’s like a silver bullet.” 

Before enrolling in the clinical trial, and 
on subsequent visits to Duke, patients must 
undergo a series of tests to make sure the 
tumor hasn’t started growing back. For the 
first two months, the vaccine is adminis- 


“The new normal”: Cam Mitchell undergoes 
blood work and lab tests every month before 
receiving the life-extending vaccine. 


tered every two weeks, and then monthly as 
long as there are no signs of recurrence. The 
only side effects are slight swelling or red- 
ness near the injection site. 

Because of the virulent nature of GBMs, 
physicians are accustomed to seeing them 
recur within months. In the clinical trials, 
Sampson says, the average recurrence is 
pushed out to nearly two years. Even more 
remarkable, “We now have patients who are 
three and four years out with no recur- 
rence,” he says. 

When the trials started in 2004, patients 
received the vaccine alone. More recently, 
Sampson wanted to know what might hap- 
pen if the vaccine was used in conjunction 
with temozolomide, the standard chemo- 
therapy drug given to brain tumor patients. 
“The problem with temozolomide is that, 
like any chemotherapy, it kills off cells in- 
discriminately,” says Sampson. “Our hypo- 
thesis was that using the temozolomide 
would kill so many white blood cells that it 
would essentially cancel out the benefit of 
the vaccine.” As it turned out, using temozol- 
omide enhanced the immune system tremen- 
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dously, and in fact, the higher the dose, the 
better the body’s overall immune response. 

“We're now seeing patients who not only 
achieve very high immune responses over 
time, but whose immune responses just get 
stronger and stronger and stronger—to the 
point where we’re seeing [immune] levels not 
typically seen with any vaccine,” says Samp- 
son. “It’s unusual in nature that an immune 
response gets stronger and stronger. But 
that has been the case with this therapy.” 

So far, over 70 percent of patients who 
have enrolled in the vaccine trials at Duke 
are alive after two years, and over 50 per- 
cent are alive after four years. 

Ryan DeGrand is among the fortunate 50 
percent. A self-described Type-A personali- 
ty, he ran 5K races in and around his home- 
town of St. Louis and routinely worked fif- 
teen-hour days as the vice president of ProAm 
Golf, a golf equipment company founded by 
his father in 1975. 

In 2004, at the age of thirty-two, he de- 
veloped crushing headaches that didn’t re- 
spond to over-the-counter medicine. Finally, 
unable to stand the pain, DeGrand went to 
a local emergency room, where a CT scan 
revealed a baseball-sized tumor—a GBM. 
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In clinic: Sampson and Duke colleagues offer patients 
hope when other doctors have exhausted all options. 


With a four-year-old son and a newborn 
daughter at home, he and his wife, Kathryn, 
were suddenly faced with the unthinkable. 

“] played sports all my life. | never smoked. 
I eat well and work out at least twice a week, 
so there was no way in my mind that I could 
get cancer,” says DeGrand. With the same 
drive he brought to other areas of his life, 
DeGrand refused to believe the doctors who 
told him there was nothing that could be 
done. “I remember walking to my car that 
day and thinking, those are the most nega- 
tive guys I’ve never met, and I’m not going 
to listen to them.” DeGrand researched his 
options, and quickly honed in on the trials 
at Anderson Cancer Center and Duke. He 
flew to Durham to meet with Sampson and 
see whether he qualified for the clinical tri- 
als. He did, and in August of 2004, he began 
getting the vaccine. 

“What I like about the vaccine is that it’s 
making my body stronger,” says DeGrand. 
“It’s boosting my immune system and mak- 
ing it healthier, as opposed to chemo, which 





hen Senator Edward Kennedy 

learned he had a malignant 

glioma growing in his left parietal 

lobe, he chose Duke physician 
Allan Friedman to remove the tumor. The three- 
and-a-half-hour procedure performed by 
Friedman on June 2 was nearly identical to the 
one described at the beginning of “Mind Over 
Matter” —a craniotomy undertaken while the 
patient is awake to avoid damaging nearby 
areas that control speech and motor functions. 

Friedman, chief of neurosurgery at Duke 
Medical Center and deputy director of the 
Preston Robert Tisch Brain Tumor Center, is 
considered one of the world’s best tumor and 
vascular neurosurgeons. Since coming to Duke 
in 1975 as a surgical resident, Friedman has 
operated on thousands of patients. In addition 
to Kennedy, Friedman’s other well-known 
patients include Reynolds Price ‘55. In 1984, 
Friedman removed an eleven-inch malignant 
tumor that had wrapped itself around 
Price's spine, an experience Price recounts in 
his memoir, A Whole New Life. 
—BB 


weakens your whole system. It’s also why 
I like Duke; instead of being on the defen- 
sive and waiting to treat the next bad thing 
that happens, they are always looking at 
ways to improve the treatment and make it 
even better.” 

DeGrand, like Mitchell, is often asked how 
much longer he plans to come back to Duke. 
“Why would I stop?” he says. “As long as my 
immune system keeps getting stronger and 
the tumor doesn’t come back, I’ll keep get- 
ting the vaccine. I hope I’m still coming back 
here in twenty-five or thirty years.” 

Still, DeGrand acknowledges that he and 
his wife can’t allow themselves to imagine 
what their lives will be like a year from now, 
much less a couple of decades hence. “I real- 
ly try to take one day at a time,” he says. “If 
I start to forecast things that might happen 
six or eight months from now, I can fool 
myself into thinking that I’m beating the 
deal. We talk hypothetically about taking a 
trip with the kids at Christmas. But realisti- 
cally, we can’t start making those plans 
until September or October.” 

In late April, ABC News’ World News 
Tonight aired a short segment on DeGrand 
and his treatment at Duke. In the days that 
followed, Sampson’s office was deluged with 
hundreds of e-mail messages and phone 
calls from people all over the world who 
had seen or heard about the vaccine. Could 
they, or a loved one, get in? 

Nurse practitioner Lally-Goss and a clini- 
cal trials coordinator triaged the calls, re- 
sponding to every single one within forty- 
eight hours. Most patients did not qualify 
for the vaccine. For Sampson and others on 
the front line of treating people with GBMs, 


_ fielding desperate queries from people who 
have no other hope further galvanizes them 





in their quest to stop this deadly disease. 
“This is not a cure,” says Sampson. “But it’s 
one really good step in that direction.” 


A few weeks after the craniotomy described 


in the lead of this article, the patient’s tumor 
recurred, making him ineligible for clinical 


trials. He will continue to receive the standard 


_ treatment of radiation and chemotherapy. 


John Sampson explains cancer vaccines: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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He 


A young journalist is 
introduced to the strange 
quality of life in Afghanistan: 
“I saw my share of suicide 
bombings. I got arrested 


getting a haircut. And 





I wrote about everything.” 


abul, Afghanistan Afghans have strange ways 

of memorializing their wars. They weave rugs with 

crudely rendered illustrations of tanks and the twin 

towers and other hieroglyphs depicting invasions 
and withdrawals; they put Soviet fighter jets high up on 
stilts like big tin gargoyles to ornament their airports. They 
fill a museum in Herat with tanks and helicopters and ar- 
mored vehicles rendered impotent by mujahideen am- 
bushes, proudly (if prematurely) displayed as trophies of 
war and homage to independence. 

Kabul’s museum has claymores and antitank mines, 
fragmentation grenades, rocket-propelled grenades, and 
rounds as big as your forearm, all in open display cases so 
you can reach in and pick the things up. I see ordnance 
from Russia, England, China, Egypt, Italy, Pakistan, and 
America, buried relics that were littered across the coun- 
try by a ceaseless procession of invaders backed by a 
long roster of international meddlers. But the museum’s 


specialty is antipersonnel explosives: land mines. 

My first month in Afghanistan, I drove out of the city, 
north on Shamali Road to an empty expanse of earth 
leading up to the mountains that once provided perches 
for rival warlords. After the Taliban fled, this for a time was 
a place of peace, where people lived, played, prayed, and 





Highs and lows: Children, left, haul water up TV Hill, so named 


for the proliferation of antennas on its crest; in Kabul, above, 
many areas still lack running water and reliable electricity. 
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Our numbers are growing... 
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The numbers in this report portray Duke 
alumni and the many opportunities the 
Duke Alumni Association provided them 
to engage, connect, and celebrate with 
their university in 2007-08. Whether you're 
exploring the Amazon or a new career path, 
we hope you were-or soon will be—counted 
among the growing number of alumni 
who benefit from their association with 
~an active and evolving Duke community. 


S 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Day in the life: funeral for members of parliament and 
bodyguards killed in November bombing, above; a child 
clings to her mother at neighborhood bazaar, right. 


brought their goats to graze. But then a 
woman hauling water stepped on a pres- 
sure-activated antipersonnel mine, and 
they knew the earth was charged. 

In came the mine clearers to excavate the 
earth, first tracing paths with their metal 
detectors and lining them with stones paint- 
ed white—the nationally recognized sym- 
bol for neutralized land. Red rocks mean 
live mines. They focused on a barren creek 
bed that provided natural cover for fighters 
advancing on Bagram airbase. The Soviets 
and then the Northern Alliance planted 
mines there, creating an explosive moat 
that extends twenty minutes in each direc- 
tion (the mine clearers measure distance in 
time, which is the critical metric if one of 
them needs to be driven to a hospital). 

The day I’m there, they unearth an Iranian 
mine that hasn’t seen daylight since it was 
buried seventeen years ago and that can’t 
be removed because it’s planted against the 
wall of the creek bed, which has been 
baked by summer heat and is now brittle 
and crumbling. And anyway, they suspect 
it’s been jury-rigged to other explosives 
in a “daisy chain” designed to take the legs 
off an entire regiment. So they blow it 
themselves and watch black smoke and 
pulverized rock shoot fifty feet into the sky. 
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In the capital city, amputees are every- 


where, sitting on street sides, pushing out 
stumps where limbs once were to power their 
appeals for spare change. Kabul, so goes the 
joke, is the only city in the world where 
one shoe is as valuable as a pair. 


ust over a year ago, I sat in Duke Chapel 
wearing a cap and gown, ushered off 
by President Richard Brodhead’s bac- 
calaureate address, in which he dis- 
closed in front of thousands that one 
of the graduating students was going to Af- 
ghanistan as a freelance journalist. At the 
time, it was still just an idea, one of ques- 
tionable prudence and incomplete prepara- 
tion, and I'd tried to be discreet with my plans 
in case, for one reason or another, they fell 
through. Even so, somehow, everyone seemed 
to know Brodhead was talking about me. 
Getting there was still an issue when 
Brodhead made his speech. I had relied — 


naively, as it turns out—on Duke ponying 
up some cash in the form of grants or a fel- 
lowship, since the idea had been so well re- 
ceived among the few faculty members and 
administrators with whom I had quietly 
shared my plans. Brodhead had said some- 
thing earlier while I was in his office pre- 
paring for an alumni event I’d been asked 
to take part in. “Sometimes the most im- 
portant things we do in life, we do without 
an institution supporting us.” Here a cyni- 
cal mind reads shrewd jujitsu—a seasoned 
tactician appeasing an impressionable 
mind. | had little choice but to embrace it. 

And so, late last August, | went to my 
bank and withdrew all the money I’d made 
writing throughout college. I was literally 
going for broke, and, grasping for humor to 
assuage the anxiety, | asked the teller to 
give me my money ina metal suitcase with a 
combo lock. She smiled feebly, and instead 
offered a manila envelope and a bundle of 
bills that fit easily into one fist. 


once heard the parade of young jour- 

nalists who marched into Afghanistan 

during the Soviet occupation described 

as manifestations of Hemingway, ful- 
filling a gloriously distorted notion of what 
it meant to be a man. And that was me, 
twenty years later, coming to watch war 
and consume culture like a tourist. My sen- 
ior year at Duke became a two-semester en- 
deavor to justify the journey to myself and 
those around me, which was more than 
anything an exercise in the selective disre- 
gard of well-meaning advice. 

Finally, I found my rationalization in a 
Vanity Fair story that mentioned the 2005 
terrorist attacks on the London subway, 
which I ripped out and inked up with a circle 
around the following line: “...the 7/7 bomb- 
ings, which killed 52 civilians (including a 
young Afghan, At[t]ique Sharifi, who had 
fled to London to escape the Taliban)....” 

I learned that Sharifi had a younger sis- 
ter, Farishta, he never saw again after leav- 
ing the northern city of Mazar-e-Sharif in 
2002, though it was her he sent all his spare 
money to; Farishta, really, the one for whom 
he’d made the journey in the first place. 

So I'd go find the story of the boy in the 
parentheses, first landing in London (where 
I found enough to publish a feature for 
Esquire Uk), and then I'd head to Afghan- 
istan, freelance awhile, maybe find a devel- 
opment project to attach myself to, and 
when the time was right, go north to find 
Farishta. In the little litigations in my 


mind, this was how I argued away the risks, 
though I had no illusions about the fact 
that my postgraduate trajectory had been 
determined by a dead young man stuck in a 
sentence as an afterthought. 

Members of my family resigned themselves 
to the fact that the white Jewish prodigal 
son was decamping for the land of the Tali- 
ban, and when it came time for me to 
leave, my father, who has always indulged 
in denial about the dangers faced by his 
children, went through the ritual of pack- 
ing me a first-aid kit. He chose the clutch- 
sized kind with tiny Band-Aids, best suited 
for minor sewing accidents. 

I arrived in Kabul amid what most reports 
deemed a deteriorating security situation. 
The surviving hostages from the bus full of 
Korean missionaries kidnapped six weeks 
before had just been freed by the Taliban, 
and the country had been allowed a brief 


Avian exchange: In the old part of Kabul, 
birds are bought and sold for fighting or food. 





media-orchestrated sigh of 
optimism. But the airport 
I flew into was bombed 
the day before I arrived. | 
would be staying initially 
in a fortified compound 
belonging to one of the 
countless NGOs operating 
in Afghanistan, and I was 
told as a matter of course 
which room was the stur- 
diest in case of a rocket 
attack. It was advice fur- 
nished with the same du- 
bious air I imagined Cold 
War grade-school teachers 
assumed when instructing 
their students to hide 


under desks in case of a nuclear attack—as 
if a slab of wood could deflect an atomic 
blast wave and nuclear fallout. Likewise, | 
had little confidence the mud-brick walls 
around me would offer any resistance should 
it start raining mortar rounds. 


My father went 
through the 
ritual of packing 
me a first-aid kit. 
He chose the 
clutch-sized kind 
with tiny Band- 
Aids, best suited 
for minor sewing 


accidents. 


I made Afghan friends, 
because I had no bureau and 
needed people to look after 
me. I saw my share of suicide 
bombings, watched how 
people reacted to them, went 
to morgues afterward and saw 
what bombs in confined 
spaces do to bodies. | went to 
the Iranian border. I got 
arrested getting a haircut. 
And I wrote about every- 
thing, for Esquire and News- 
week, a piece each for 
Durham’s Independent Weekly 
and The Philadelphia Inquir- 
er, my adopted and home- 
town papers, respectively. 


Curiously, no one attacked the com- 
pound I stayed in upon arriving or any of 
the other hotels or guest houses | lived in. 
It could have been that the small infantries 
of security guards and their Russian assault 


rifles (both holdovers from earlier wars) 
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Emotional survival 
in Kabul requires 

the gradual decay of 
peripheral vision. 
Within weeks, you’re 
scolding Bashir the 
bartender because he 
can’t remember how 


vou like vour drink. 


dissuaded potential evildoers, or just that 
no one within shooting distance wished us 
ill will. The Taliban later stepped up its 
stabs in the capital, attacking a hotel fre- 
quented by Westerners and using the free 
media to announce its designs to further 
target establishments where Westerners 
congregate, but the threats of follow-up 
attacks never materialized. 

Westerners are occasionally kidnapped in 
Kabul for ideological reasons, more often 
economic ones, because Afghanistan is poor 
and its people don’t see enough of the aid 
money sent their way. Afghans characterize 
the foreign presence as a 7,000-mile game of 
fetch: The West throws development money 
at Afghanistan; Westerners scurry over to 
bring it back. Between inflated salaries and 
expensive security, the percentage of money 
that makes it through to redevelopment is 
offensively low. Meanwhile, United Nations 
SUVs with their giant phallic antennas 
waving about are the Afghan equivalent of 
the Toyota Prius; they’re all over, and they 
confer on their driver an exaggerated sense 
of moral authority. And the disproportion- 
ate distribution of aid money is only one 
reason some Afghans believe the U.S. wants 
instability in Afghanistan—it needs an ex- 
cuse to stay, I’m told, so its military is well 
positioned on the geopolitical chessboard. 

Afghans don’t for the most part blame 
every Westerner, and they’re reluctant to 
express dissatisfaction to visitors because 
they're obsessive about their hospitality. 
But it must take a commendable fortitude to 
hold back: As most of Kabul still lacks run- 
ning water and electricity for most of the 
day, foreigners enjoy a vibrant nightlife. 
Expats go to bars that throw salsa nights 
and happy hours that Afghans are prohibit- 
ed from patre MUZIN because alcohol is 


served. So the hosts are entirely absent 
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from the social scene unless they’re holding 


guns at the doors or looking ridiculous in 
tuxedo vests behind the bar. 

While surprised, | was not unprepared to 
receive the following e-mail message a few 
days after my arrival: “2 of Kabul’s fiercest 
party animals are about to leave us so we’re 
throwing a massive end o’ summer leaving 
bash to give them a sweet and proper send 
off. Music’s guaranteed to be the crispiest 
tunes heard this side of the Hindu Kush, 
drinks will flow and it should be a wicked 
night to celebrate!!” Below, after his name 
and contact information, the sender’s auto- 
matic e-mail signature read, “DFID, the 
Department for International Develop- 
ment: leading the British government’s 
fight against world poverty.” 

But newcomers soon learn what it means 
to live amid war, surrounded by people who 
know nothing else. Though you’re thrown 
at first by the parties peopled by overpaid 
expats—all the embarrassing contrast with 
what’s going on around them—emotional 
survival in Kabul requires the gradual decay 
of peripheral vision. If you see everything, 
you're paralyzed, so you learn to look ahead 
and practice forgetting. And within weeks, 
you're scolding Bashir the bartender because 
he can’t remember how you like your drink. 





n nights with wind, the dust 

kicks up and rolls like ghosts 

through the streets of Kabul; 

lamplight escapes from cracks 

in compound walls so you 
can see the spirits at your feet. Muslims call 
their ghosts “jinns,” and when the dust swirls 
through houses hollowed by rockets and 
over roads carved up in recent wars by fallen 
artillery, the mind wanders: If ever there 
was a city for specters, Kabul is it. 

One Sunday, I watch the Kabul night 
from my friend Aimal’s roof. Aimal has in- 
vited a Canadian journalist to dine with us, 
too—a neophyte uninitiated to reporting 
in Afghanistan. He spends the evening 
pushing food around his plate and squirm- 
ing uncomfortably, and when he talks, he 
betrays embarrassment for having chosen 
to live ina compound that Afghans are for- 
bidden to enter, and for coming to Kabul for 
only a week or so to exploit the suffering he 
sees and be on his way. He’s not yet come to 
terms with the fact that this is what we do 
here, all of us, no matter how long we stay. 

Then his bowels get the best of him. “I 
have to leave,” he says, “before I have an 
emergency.” And | think how for expats in 
Afghanistan, life often revolves around the 
gastrointestinal. That afternoon, an Afghan 


Ancient rituals, modern times: legendary 

Blue Mosque, above, at center of Mazar-e-Sharif, 
believed to be resting place for prophet 
Mohammad’s son-in-law; right, taxis use all 
available space; below, bombed remains of formerly 
majestic Darul Aman Palace. 








friend who’d made a mistake causing me 
minor frustration wrote an e-mail message 
to apologize. “I’m sorry,” he wrote, “for the 
incontinence.” 

Aimal’s mother is beautiful in her own 
way, a weathered woman who’s managed 
to maintain her grace through war. Over 
the course of several meals here, I’ve slowly 
drawn her out of the kitchen. The first 
time, she only showed her hands while 
pushing plates through the curtained door- 
way; the second time she came out to greet 
us, but only sheepishly, and was gone after 
a moment. Today she sits with us before we 
eat, and when I leave, I’m taken aback 
when she offers her hand to shake. 

On the roof, one of Aimal’s brothers 





points to where Jamiat-e-Islami fighters 
rolled their tanks up against the walls of his 
house, and from there shelled soldiers on 
the other side of the city. He gestures across 
the street to the house that collapsed under 
the rain of rockets, and next to that a small 
bakery. “Lots of people died there,” he says. I 
ask why he never left, and he says he did, 
for a time, but that “our lives were here.” 
So Aimal’s family stayed. They watched 
houses collapse around them and neighbors 
turned inside out by falling artillery, all so 
that they could continue with their lives, as 
long as their lives continued. 

He tells me what year it was according to 
the Persian calendar when the worst of the 
war was happening in Kabul, and I do some 





quick math in my head. It would be fifteen 
years ago, and that would put me in third 
grade, right around the time I was mourn- 
ing the Philadelphia Phillies’ loss in the ’93 
World Series. 


hen it came time to go find 

Farishta, I hired as a driver a 

security officer from an 

NGO, a former mujahideen 
from the days when everyone was, and 
brought along my friend Melissa, tall, 
blond, and feminist, and unapologetically 
all three in a country where laborers and 
drivers joke that they know no word for 
“woman,” just “girl and “wife.” 

The drive from Kabul is long, up through 
the Hindu Kush mountains—“Indian killer,” 
it means, because those from the subconti- 
nent who tried to traverse them never 
could. But the range was tamed by Soviet 
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industrial ambition, Russian tunnels built 
in the ’80s with typical aesthetic disregard, 
looking like freight trains fused to rock 
face. Attique Sharifi made this drive sever- 
al times with his family, back and forth 
from Mazar-e-Sharif to Kabul, while they 
tried to outrun the metastasizing violence. 
[he road is at times smooth, at times 
washed or bombed out, at times treacher- 
ous only for being sliced so thinly into the 
mountains with such a long way to fall. We 
pass rusting Soviet tanks adopted as inevi- 
table elements of the country’s terrain—the 
leftovers of Soviet imperialism combined 
with the singular resourcefulness of the 





Prosperity ahead: Boys watch wool merchant 
calculate revenue in town of Ghazni, important 
supplier to the country’s carpet-making industry. 


Afghan people yields an exploitative kind 
of survival. Abandoned tanks are stripped 
of their wheel assemblies, their treads 
unraveled across the roads to serve as speed 
bumps, their hulls cut for scrap metal to 
become roofs and walls. 

The car engine overheats on the climb, 
and we spend an unplanned night locked 
in a hotel room in Baghlan, where six par- 
liamentarians and dozens of civilians will 
die in a bombing a month later. 

The next day, we leave for the final leg, 
moving through hamlets gouged into 
mountainsides. Dawn lights the rock faces 
we pass by so that they glow crimson; we’re 
far from the pollution of Kabul now, and it 
seems that once the mountains have the 
full cooperation of the afternoon sun, they 
just might become incandescent. The 
awnings on the makeshift shops clustered 
intermittently throughout the valley are all 
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a weathered red that matches the moun- 
tains—it’s as though God chose his color 
scheme for this scar in the earth and then 
demanded uniformity. 

It took going to find Farishta for me to 
finally see Afghanistan’s natural beauty, the 
stuff that fills the journals of the hippies 
who came a million years ago to smoke 
opium and marvel at the mountains. 


arishta Sharifi sits silent, visibly un- 
comfortable in the presence of an 
unrelated male. Fahim sits in the 
room as well; he is their half-broth- 
er—hers and Attique’s. I suspect he’s the 


a 


It takes a 
year to 
convince 
yourself you 
know the 
country 
and two to 
realize you 


never will. 


product of a second marriage, though | 
don’t know how to broach the subject. The 
distance I’ve traveled has left me wordless; 
when the need for profundity is most press- 
ing, it’s often the least accessible. | show 
Farishta pictures of my family, of my dog, 
and of the woman in London who adopted 
her brother before he died. I give her a 
watch my sister picked out for her months 
before, and Farishta gives me a handmade 
purse to take home in return. I get the 
sense it’s the nicest thing she owns. 

Still, despite the pleasantries, every time 
my eyes meet hers I feel I’ve trespassed, 
repeated violations forgiven only because 
I’m a guest and therefore something sacred 
myself. I try not to look at her, defer to the 
fact that Fahim is gatekeeper. Months be- 
fore, during my first night in Afghanistan, 
I'd climbed the wall of my compound and 
looked down at the family in the mud-brick 
house below, snapping pictures of the 
young girls dancing across rubble and 
rooftops with dark faces and brightly colored 


clothes. They noticed me, smiled and per- 
formed, and then their kneeling father 
turned and gave me a look like I’d taken 
something precious from him and smashed 
it at my feet. Not anger, but resignation, 
because there was nothing to be done now, 
and pain because he’d been powerless to 
prevent it. An early education in the 
destructive power of looking. 

We are in the family’s receiving room, 
where guests come to sit on Carpets and 
drink tea. It is only by special request and 
sustained pressure that Farishta is let into 
the room, which she has likely not been in 
since she was young enough to be comfort- 
ably androgynous—though it is a room in 
her own house, which is small and overrun 
by her half-siblings and their expanding 
families. And when other guests do arrive, 
Farishta vanishes behind the curtain door- 
way after only fifteen minutes of stilted 
conversation, though | have come many 
miles to see her. 

I hadn’t been prepared for the meeting. I’d 
expected it to be difficult—I was there be- 
cause of her brother’s death. Instead, I found 
myself chafing under the willful imprison- 
ment I’d walked into, feeling like whatever 
the walls were made of, they were fragile, 
and I was straining them just by being there. 
Looking back to wave after Fahim walked me 
out, I saw Farishta again, an insubstantial 
silhouette in the shadows behind the door. 


ack in Kabul: From my window 

one morning, I watch three 

Afghan men and a boy on the 

roof of a compound across the 
way laboring to unroll concertina wire. 
They pull up their sleeves and reach 
through the razors with needle-nose pliers, 
as if picking berries from a thorny bush. 
They try to avoid opening their skin on 
the blades while they install discourage- 
ment for their brothers. 

It’s ultimately a futile exercise, probably 
even counterproductive. Afghans tell me 
they walk by houses a hundred times with- 
out looking twice; only when the walls get 
topped with something sharp do they know 
foreigners live inside. Likewise, the concrete 
blocks set in the streets in front of houses 
forcing vehicles to approach in a slow slalom 
advertise the presence of high-value targets. 
These are the places where those so inclined 
know that a grenade lobbed over the walls 
will likely find something worth hitting. 

But such are the controls commissioned 
by foreigners who rarely understand the 








environment they’re operating in. A friend 
who’s been in and out of Afghanistan since 

_ serving as a Peace Corps volunteer forty 
years ago likes to say it takes a year to con- 
vince yourself you know the country and 

_ two to realize you never will. What then 
can we know about the wars fought here 
and those who fight them? 

We watch cable news, click website head- 
lines that shock us; maybe we read the 
newspaper, and we place our unrestrained 
faith in those of us who are there, sending 

_wars home in minutes-long video packages 
_and a few inches of newsprint. We concede 
that this is not enough to understand how 
it is over there, or we allow ourselves to be 
deluded into thinking it is. When people 
spoke of Attique Sharifi in the weeks after 
his death in the London subway bombings, 

_in brief biographies in the British media, 

everyone parroted a recurrent theme, 

one of the deliciously confounding little 
Shakespearean ironies that made up all the 
“component parts of his life: that he had 
come to London fleeing Islamic extremism. 
_ The truth is maybe less compelling, but 
Td venture to say more important: Sharifi 
left Afghanistan because his family needed 
money. Because even before the Taliban took 
his city, his country was forgotten. Dan Ra- 
ther reporting in robes from the Khyber Pass, 
inspiring a larger-than-life Texas Congress- 





man to adopt the fight as his own—this 
was a distant memory. When the Afghan 
resistance triumphed in 1989, the images of 
Soviet tanks snaking their way out of the 
country gave the era the kind of neat fade 
to black it needed to be forgotten, and so 
Afghanistan had long since slipped from 
the consciousness of just about everybody 
outside the country. And as the tide of 
media attention turned, the money dried 
up, post-conflict reconstruction never really 
materialized, and there was no legitimate 
effort to help a crippled economy manned 
by crippled people and diminished families. 

In 2002, just as the Western press was 
waking from its self-imposed Afghanistan 
blackout, Attique’s mother sold the small 
plot of land the family had, gave most of 
the money to a smuggler and sewed the rest 
in the waist of Attique’s pants, and sent 
him away to support the family from a 
place where he might find work, if he sur- 
vived the trip. 

And here was one of the untruths en- 
demic in incomplete reportage, incomplete 
not just in the journalistic sense but also in 
the existential one. Sometimes, we fight 
wars with and against people we allow our- 
selves to misunderstand, against societies 
we impugn for veiling their women, though 
we have willingly submitted to veiling our- 
selves, just about all of us. | 


Pieces from the past: Burial place of Mohammed 
Nadir Khan, king of Afghanistan from 1929 until 
his assassination in 1933, has been gutted by years 
of civil war, above; author Stern on one of his first 
days in the country, standing outside Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, below. 





Stern, a freelance writer based in Afghanistan, 
also serves as acting Afghanistan director 

of the Goldman Sachs “10,000 Women” 
initiative, aimed at helping women develop 

the skills and networks necessary to succeed 

in private enterprise. 


Read Stern’s blog posts: www.dukemagazine.edu 
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The Best, 


the Brightest, 
and the Neediest? 


By Robert J. Bliwise 
Illustrations by Kazu Nitta 


wo decades ago, Charles Clotfelter, a 
Duke public policy professor, came 
out with a book called Buying the Best. 
The book’s subtitle promised a look at 
“Cost Escalation in Elite Higher Education” 
—an exercise that Clotfelter embarked on 
by probing the inner workings of selective 
colleges and universities, including Duke. 
Clotfelter 69 began by citing a front-page 
headline in The New York Times, from 1987: 
“Tuitions Hit New Peak, Igniting a Bitter 
Debate.” One reason for those high tui- 
tions, he observed, was the fact that “each 
research university is locked in continual 
battle with its competitors,” or “an all-en- 
compassing striving for excellence.” At the 
same time, affluent households were doing 
better than ever, the economic returns from 
a college education were becoming more ap- 
parent, and top students were flocking to a 
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Among colleges 
and universities, 
financial aid has 


become both a means 
to ensure access 

and an arena of 
competition. Experts 
debate whether 

more generous 
commitments will 
change campuses— 
and society. 


small set of elite institutions. Given the per- 
ceived benefits of an elite education, stu- 
dents weren’t particularly price-sensitive 
irrespective of angry newspaper reports. 
Today Clotfelter has a good laugh when 
told of an iconic—and ironic—bumper 
sticker spotted on an SUV driving near 
campus: “My kid and my money go to 
Duke.” In his book, he documented the fact 
that financial aid was growing faster than 
any other category of campus spending. 
Economists think of financial aid as a form 
of price discrimination, he says, a term that 
refers to charging different customers differ- 
ent prices. Merit aid, which is a relatively 
small component of Duke’s overall aid pic- 








ture but which plays a bigger role at less 
selective institutions, overtly offers a price 
break to attract a certain kind of student. 
Need-based aid does that more subtly. 

Are the rich, as they absorb hefty college 
fees, transferring income to the less-wealthy? 
“Well, yes and no,” says Clotfelter. “Every- 
body, even someone paying full tuition, is 






not paying the full cost of education, be- 
cause everybody’s education is being subsi- 
dized by endowment. If some are paying 
more than others, even the ones who are 
paying more are arguably getting a bargain.” 

Need-based aid is defensible, he says, for 
hard-headed reasons and not just on the 
basis of social equity. “You can view finan- 
cial aid of this sort as being a guarantor of 
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the ‘brand.’ It protects the quality of the 
degree. If it were the case that the only way 
you could get a Duke degree would be by 


paying the full price, so you could come 


here only if you were affluent, that would 
diminish the value of what we’re doing.” 
Society gives more credit to distinctions 
earned through merit, he says, than to dis- 
tinctions gained through wealth. So to be 








thought of as an institution for the wealthy 
is to carry a pejorative label. 

Clotfelter observes, too, that those asso- 
ciated with higher education, and presum- 
ably many in the broader society as well, 
believe strongly that “students learn some- 
thing that can’t be taught in lectures and 
read in books from being around people 
who are different from themselves.” Diver- 








sity in all forms, including socioeconomic 
diversity, becomes another aspect of the 
“branding” strategy, another way to be de- 
livering (and to be seen as delivering) a 
superior education. 

Now higher education’s implicit social 
contract is being expressed with new vigor. 
And in the branding competition, the gap 
is growing between the institutional “haves 
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and the have-mores,” in the words of Chris- 
toph Guttentag, Duke’s dean of undergrad- 
uate admissions. 

In 2001, Princeton University, enjoying 
an enviable endowment-per-student figure, 
eliminated all loans and replaced them with 
srants—acknowledging, and accommodat- 


ing, 


the upper middle class as well as the 
economically disadvantaged. Then, late last 
year, “the bidding war,” as a New York Times 
article put it, took on a new character, with 
a flurry of aid announcements from Brown, 
Cornell, and Stanford universities, Amherst, 
Williams, and Dartmouth colleges, and many 
others. This spring the Times’ education sup- 
plement presented Harvard University pres- 
ident Drew Gilpin Faust in the guise of 
Crazy Eddie, the iconic king of retail dis- 
counting. The cover showed Faust popping 
out of a banner that read, “Our prices are 
insane! Buy now, don’t pay later. Up to 100 
percent off. We can’t be undersold.” 

These were the first financial-aid an- 
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nouncements to “hit the front pages,” says 
Robert Shireman, president of the Institute 
for College Access and Success. “Certainly 
under $40,000, 

most of these 


at the lower-income side 
$60,000, or even $80,000 
colleges have had pretty goc rd policies. Yet 
you still had a lot of families saying, forget 
it, there’s no way we could pay for an expen- 
sive college. So now that these elite colleges 
have made announcements that are clearer 
and crisper and reach somewhat higher up 
in income level, we may have made some 
progress in getting out the message to low- 
and middle-income families as well.” 

If Harvard couldn’t be undersold, Duke 
had the edge, at least, in promptness. Duke 
beat out official word of the Harvard finan- 
cial-aid expansion by two days when, in 
early December, trustees unveiled a new 


plan. It eliminates the expectation of 


parental contributions for families with 
incomes less than $60,000 a year; students 
from families with incomes below $40,000 


In recent years, only 
11 percent of children 

from the poorest 
families have earned 


college degrees, 
compared with 


53 percent of children 


from an income 


bracket in the top fifth. 


» 


er 











can now graduate debt-free. The university 
budgeted about $73 million for all forms of 
undergraduate financial aid this past aca- 
demic year—need-based aid, athletic schol- 
arships, and merit scholarships. Officials 
project spending some $86 million next year. 

Duke president Richard H. Brodhead 
highlighted financial aid in his inaugural 
address in the fall of 2004. Since then the 
university has embarked on a $300 million 
Financial Aid Initiative, and has also en- 
joyed record earnings on endowment—es- 
tablishing a bigger financial base for a big- 
ger vision. 

That’s an attractive vision to Jim Belvin, 
who is about to retire after thirty-two years 
as director of financial aid and who has pre- 
sented “Paying for College” seminars for 
middle-school students and parents around 
the country. The latest shift may be an ap- 
propriate career culmination, but Belvin 
says Duke has been “incrementally improv- 
ing” its aid program for a decade or so, most 
recently by extending aid to cover summer 
enrichment experiences and making inter- 
national students aid-eligible. With the 
December announcement, “We wanted to 


_ send the message to students and their fam- 


ilies that Duke is affordable.” Low-income 
families are debt-averse, Belvin says. “So we 


_also wanted to remove the perception that 
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they were going to see their child leave here 
with great amounts of debt.” 

By the terms of Harvard’s plan, students 
whose parents make $120,000 to $180,000 
will pay, on average, 10 percent of that in- 
come. The percentage declines steadily for 
families making less until hitting zero at the 
$60,000 mark. Harvard no longer considers 
home equity in determining financial need. 
“If you look at what Harvard did, that’s huge, 
a huge cut in price, for a lot of people who 
are clearly not poor or middle-income,” says 
Sandy Baum, a senior analyst with the Col- 
lege Board and an economics professor at 
Skidmore College. “That’s not what most 
schools did. Many of the other initiatives say 
that if your family income is less than 
$40,000 or $50,000 a year, you don’t have to 
pay anything to come to our school. That’s 
what really helps the low-income students.” 

Yale University’s version of a helping ini- 
tiative reduces average costs by more than 
half for families with need. At MIT, the dean 
for undergraduate education framed a new 
aid policy with the statement that, for eligi- 
ble undergraduates, tuition bills will ap- 
proximate “the in-state cost of many public 
universities.” When Stanford added to the 
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Tuition Free, Loan Free, Debt Free 


For the 2008-9 academic year, many elite colleges and universities are offering more generous 
financial-aid packages for families with demonstrated need. 


Bars show the income at which a family qualifies for the aid initiative, assuming typical assets. 


Any income level 


$40,000 or below $50,000 $60,000 $75,000 $90,000 $100,000 


Amherst 

Bowdoin 

Claremont McKenna 
Colby 


Columbia 
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Davidson 
Harvard 


Haverford 
Pomona 
Princeton 


Stanford 
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Williams 
Yale 


Brown 
University of Pennsylvania 


M.I.T. 

California Institute of Technology 
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University of Chicago 
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Washington University in St. Louis 
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Lafayette 

Lehigh 

College of William and Mary 
Duke 


Indiana University Bloomington* 
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University of North Carolina’ 
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array of announcements this past winter, its 
financial-aid director said, “We heard very 
clearly from our parents, especially parents 
that considered themselves middle income, 
that the amount that we expected from 
them was very difficult.” 

The Stanford plan prompted an apprecia- 
tive editorial in the Duke Chronicle. “As 
students, we are fortunate enough to witness 
a financial-aid arms race among institutions 
of higher education,” according to the edi- 
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— Grants replace loans 
The institution covers the gap 
between the cost of college and 
what the family can afford to pay, 
rather than asking the student or 
family to take on debt. The grants 
can go for tuition, room and board, 
or other expenses. 


Free tuition 

Full cost of tuition is waived, and 
possibly other expenses like room 
and board or books. 


Parents pay nothing 

Parents will not contribute anything 
to the cost of their child’s education, 
although students are often 
expected to contribute several 
thousand dollars, usually through 
work-study programs or from 
summer earnings. 


*Pegged to the federal poverty level. 


The New York Times 


torial, which also speculated that students 
might “go simply where the money is.” Be- 
cause of Duke’s “relatively small endow- 
ment,” the editorial went on, “we simply can- 
not keep up with our academic peers in 
financial-aid spending.” 

Of course, the set of Duke’s “academic 
peers” is narrow and a “small endowment” 
is, indeed, a relative concept. Duke’s $5.9- 
billion endowment as of June 2007 falls well 


below Harvard’s $34.6 billion, but still ranks 
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fifteenth among colleges and universities 
nationwide. “This is not the beginning of a 
new trend, but the acceleration of a contin 
uing trend,” says Tony Pals, director of pub 
lic information for the National Association 
of Independent Colleges and Universities 
(NAICU). “But now it’s snowballing. We've 
seen what those institutions with large 
endowments, like Harvard and Duke, have 
been able to do. Smaller institutions with 
smaller endowments have also been taking 
steps to enhance their affordability; en 
hancing affordability is at the top of every 
institution’s list. But they simply can’t do 
what the elite schools have done. They don’t 
have the financial resources to do that.” 
Just as the Chronicle editorial appeared, 
the president of Lafayette College in Penn- 
sylvania, Daniel H. Weiss, sent a letter to 
college supporters. “The national dialogue 
about access and affordability that these 
decisions have engendered is, in my view, 
healthy and welcome,” he wrote. “I am con- 
cerned, however, about the fundamental 
division that is being created between the 
majority of America’s colleges and universi- 
ties and the handful of super-wealthy schools 
—schools that have benefited from extraor- 
dinary resources for generations—that have 
now shifted their orientation from market- 
based economics to resource-based eco- 
nomics. As proud as we are of Lafayette’s 
endowment [now about $775 million], we 
simply cannot match the actions of a school 
like 


endowment of around $35 billion.” 


Harvard, which benefits from an 


WM onversations about access and af- 









™ fordability aren’t particularly new in 
» college admissions, says Duke’s Gut- 





tentag. “Even when I started, twen- 
ty-five years ago, this was a subject of con- 
versation within admissions offices. How- 
ever, when it cost $20,000 to go to college, | 
think it was easier for low-income and mod- 
erate-income families to conceptualize shrink- 
ing that gap between their income or their 
assets and the costs of attending college.” In 
terms of percentage of family income, “The 
gap may not be any bigger,” he adds. “But in 
pure dollars, it looks bigger.” 

“The other thing is there’s a greater bur- 
den on the schools now to provide financial 
aid, because the federal government is pro- 
viding less. If you look at the percentage 
change of school-based rather than govern- 
ment-based financial aid, you see a signifi- 
cant shift.” 

On campuses, the income gap is now seen 
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in sharper relief, says Richard D. Kahlenberg, 
a senior fellow with the Century Foundation 
and editor of America’s Untapped Resource: 
Low-Income Students in Higher Education. 
Kahlenberg notes that a visitor is twenty- 
five times more likely to run into a rich stu- 
dent than a poor student on the nation’s 
elite ¢ amMpuses. Just 10 percent of students at 
those institutions come from the bottom half 
of the socioeconomic spectrum. Kahlenberg 
calls such findings “extraordinary,” especial- 
ly given that they don’t represent any “dif- 
ferences in innate talent among the differ- 
ent groups.” 

Kahlenberg commends higher education 
for having grappled with the scarcity of ra- 
cial diversity. “But there hasn’t been the same 


recognition of the importance of economic 


status.” Elite institutions are “populated by 
good liberals who, appropriately, care about 
racial diversity,” he says. Working-class peo- 
ple have not commanded their attention, 
he adds; they’re not seen as a group with a 
history of struggle for validation. So their 
relatively small presence on campus “does 
not have the same galvanizing effect as the 
under-representat ion of students of color.” 
Several studies have found that economic 
affirmative action is actually far more popu- 
lar among the general population than 
other forms of affirmative action, Kahlen- 
berg says. He cites a national poll conducted 
five years ago by the Los Angeles Times. By a 
24-point margin, respondents said colleges 
should not take into account the ethnicity, 


gender, or geographic location of applicants. 








In the same poll, by a majority of 2 to 1, re- 
spondents said they favored giving prefer- 
ences in education to those who come from 
“an economically disadvantaged background,” 
regardless of their ethnicity or gender. Kah- 
lenberg says the findings comport with tra- 
ditional ideas “about the American dream 
and about social mobility and about fairness 
and deservedness in the admissions process.” 

The social-mobility ideal is hardly re- 
flected in the actual college-admissions pro- 


cess. In the admissions competition, “It’s 


basically a wash whether you are low-in- 
come or not. It doesn’t hurt you, but it cer- 
tainly doesn’t help either,” Kahlenberg says. 


In fact, one consequence of the “need- 


blind” policies of selective schools—poli- 
cies that separate admissions decisions from 








financial-aid awards—is that admissions 
officials don’t probe a candidate’s financial 
circumstances. The elite institutions do tend 
to reward alumni ties unabashedly, even 
though, according to Kahlenberg, that, too, 
is an unpopular stance among the public. In 
Duke's case, a “legacy” candidate has, on av- 
erage, double the chances of acceptance. 
This past spring, The Chronicle of Higher 
Education reported that the proportion of fi- 
nancially needy undergraduates at the 
wealthiest colleges and universities dropped 
between the 2004-05 and 2006-07 academ- 
ic years. In 2004-05, 14.3 percent of the un- 
dergraduates at the country’s seventy-five 
wealthiest private colleges received Pell 
Grants, which are awarded to students from 
families with annual incomes of less than 


With the current 
squeeze on 

home values, the 

credit crunch, and the 
price spirals in the 
grocery store and at the 


gas pump, families may 
be finding it hard 

to make the parental 
contribution that’s 
called for in the typical 
financial-aid formulas. 





$40,000. Two years later, Pell Grant recip- 
ents made up 13.1 percent of the student body 
at those schools. For Duke, the Pell Grant 
percentage in 2004-05 was 10.8; it was 9.5 per- 
cent two years later. (The federal Pell Grant 
program has its own problematic aspects, 
even as the number of Pell Grant recipients 
has increased over the years. Twenty years 
ago, Pell Grants met up to 60 percent of to- 
tal tuition, fees, room, and board at the 
average four-year public college or universi- 
ty. Today the figure is closer to 33 percent.) 

Another report, prepared by the Brook- 
ings Institution and sponsored by the Pew 
Charitable Trusts, showed that in recent 
years, only 11 percent of children from the 
poorest families have earned college de- 
grees, compared with 53 percent of children 
from an income bracket in the top fifth. 
The Pew report also accents the continuing 
tie between a college degree and social mo- 
bility: A college graduate from a family in 
the lowest fifth of earners has a 62 percent 
chance of joining at least the middle class. 

But low-income backgrounds don’t charac- 
terize the student bodies of elite colleges. Like 
its peer institutions, Duke has long struggled 
to overcome the notion that it is a place for 
the wealthy. Duke’s family-income level is 
high, even among its peer schools. According 
to self-reported data from last year’s Duke sen- 
iors, more than a quarter came from families 
with incomes of $250,000 or more. There’s 
a considerable concentration on the other 
end of the scale, though: Some 22 percent 
had family incomes of $75,000 or less. 

“Is Duke a rich kids’ school? Yes, to a cer- 
tain extent all elite universities are rich kids’ 
schools,” says Sam Swartz, who graduated in 
May with a major in political science, a cer- 
tificate in global health, and a minor in in- 
ternational comparative studies. With two 
other seniors, Swartz wrote a guest column in 
The Chronicle, “New Aid Policy Not Enough.” 
The financial-aid expansion is “a great boost 
for the school,” he says, “but the biggest 
problem is getting people in the pipeline,” 
that is, getting students from lower-income 
families to apply. Swartz tutored sixth-graders 
at a Durham public school. He was struck 
by their responses when he asked where they 
might apply to go to college: “Duke is just 
too expensive.” Swartz says, “Duke is not 
even on their radar, and it’s just down the 
road. 

“So many kids come here from these real- 
ly rich suburbs. They go to wealthy public 
or private high schools, and they live these 
really cloistered lives of privilege in these 
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elite enclaves. They come to Duke, and they 
see Durham as this impoverished place that 
they don’t want to have anything to do with; 
they never come mto contact with people 
who force them to think differently.” 

Swartz says an atmosphere of privilege 
influences many aspects of campus life- 
how often students go out to eat, where 
they spend their breaks, and even their 
choice of first jobs, since they want to buy 
into campus-wide notions of success. He 
mentions one of his classes, in health poli- 
cy, where the conversation turned to the 
national problem of obesity. One of his fel- 
low students observed that the solution 
would be for everyone to shop at places like 
Whole Foods. “Obviously, she never went 
into a Piggly Wiggly and saw that there is 
no organic-foods section, and she never 
thought about how some people have to be 
concerned about maximizing their calories, 
which may lead them to junk food.” A more 
representative student body would provide 
“a more realistic educational experience,” 
Swartz says. 

It’s not surprising that the economic elite 
dominate the higher-education elite—an 
illustration of the longstanding link be- 
tween income and achievement. According 
to Guttentag, “You can show how a student 
from an advantaged family has an easier 
time getting a higher rating” in every area 
in which candidates for Duke admission are 
considered. “A family may be able to afford 
a house in a better school district. The stu- 
dent has access to more advanced courses; 
that affects the curriculum rating. If the stu- 
dent is having a little difficulty, the family 
can hire a tutor, and that affects his or her 
erades. Or a guidance counselor has a load 
of 100 students instead of 700 students. 
That affects the counselor's ability to advo- 
cate in-depth for the student in a recom- 
mendation letter. 

“We all know about the correlations be- 
tween test scores and family income. And 
think about the student writing a college 
essay and doing what every student does, 
which is asking his or her friends, parents, 
and older siblings to take a look at 
it. Well, imagine if they’re all in 
families where there are graduates 
with advanced degrees, where 
there are thousands of books in the 
home. Then imagine if the par- 
ents, maybe, don’t have English as 
a first language and finished their 
education at high school.” 

Guttentag says his office is con- 
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stantly scrutinizing its recruiting and selec- 
tion criteria; he’s interested in “casting a 
wider net,” as he puts it, and in understand- 
ing the context in which a particular appli- 
cant has performed. “One of the themes we 
talk about in our office is distance traveled: 
How much has the student done with the 
opportunities that he or she has been 
given?” In the most recent admissions cycle, 
Duke mailed information about its new 
financial-aid programs to about 1,000 high 
schools identified as having low-income 
students of high ability. 


f higher education is paying more atten- 
tion to affordability, that’s in part a self- 
interested—or a preemptive—response 
to the anxiety attached to a slowing 
economy. A recent statement from NAICU 
said “the force behind colleges’ efforts” in 
financial aid was “consumer concern about 
rising tuitions, exacerbated by family in- 
comes that have steadily lost ground to the 
Consumer Price Index over the past decade.” 
With the current squeeze on home values, 
the credit crunch, and the price spirals in 
the grocery store and at the gas pump, 
families may be finding it 
hard to make the parental 
contribution that’s called for in the 
typical financial-aid formulas. 
At the same time, student debt 


A clear 

majority of 
those polled favored 
giving preferences in 
education to those 
who come from 
“an economically 
disadvantaged back- 
ground.” 


has been growing, notes Robert Shireman 
of the Institute for College Access and Suc- 
cess. According to data assembled by an off- 
shoot of his organization, the Project on 
Student Debt, at private universities debt 
levels for graduating seniors with student 
loans nearly doubled from $11,356 to $22,125 
over the past decade. Nearly two-thirds of 
students at four-year colleges and universi- 
ties now graduate with student-loan debt; 
in 1993, less than one-half of college gradu- 
ates had student loans. Shireman says there’s 
evidence that loan-repayment burdens dis- 
suade students from attending graduate 
school and from entering public-service ca- 
reers. He says he’s also concerned that debt 
discourages entrepreneurial activity; stu- 
























dents may choose a secure job 
over a risk-taking path. 

Student debt is one theme that, for years, 
has echoed through Congress. There have 
been tough questions about why colleges 
and universities enjoy tax-exempt status 
even as their endowments—along with their 
tuition rates—are growing. This past winter, 
the Senate Finance Committee sent a de- 
tailed survey to 136 of the nation’s wealthiest 
institutions. The fact-finding letters, cover- 
ing endowment-spending and financial-aid 
policies, were sent by lowa Republican Sen- 
ator Charles Grassley, who held hearings 
last fall on the growth of college endow- 
ments. “Tuition has gone up, college presi- 
dents’ salaries have gone up, and endow- 
ments continue to go up and up,” Grassley 
said. “We need to start seeing tuition relief 
for families go up just as fast.” 

Replying to Grassley’s request on behalf 
of Duke, President Brodhead made a clear 
link between tuition and financial aid. In 
the interest of “providing access to a diverse 
socioeconomic population,” he wrote, “Duke 
has long held a policy that increases in its 
tuition are accompanied by a greater rate of 






















increase in financial aid.” 


Critics of higher education who are sym- 
pathetic to Grassley note that colleges re- 
lentlessly hike tuition in response to more 
than financial-aid demands. Brodhead’s let- 
ter, in explaining Duke’s tuition policy, re- 
ferred to a “commitment to affordability” 
and also to “programmatic needs,” “market 
factors (relative tuition ranking, strength of 
student demand),” and “alternative revenue 
sources,” notably endowment income. As the 
Critics see it, top-tier institutions pay out too 
modest a percentage of endowment earn- 
ings—particularly compared with the extra- 
ordinary rates of return that their endow- 


ments have enjoyed. “Covering the expenses 
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of low-income and working-class students is 
expensive,” says the Century Foundation’s 
Kahlenberg, adding that it will require greater 
federal support and “will also re- 
quire that universities make fi- 
nancial aid a higher priority.” 

In recent years, endowment growth 
has been a high priority, and a certain- 
ty: The endowments of seventy-six colleges 
and universities have reached $1 billion or 


more. Private foundations are required to 
spend a minimum of 5 percent of their 
endowments a year. Colleges and universi- 
ties face no such requirement, and many— 


including some that have led with the 
recent financial-aid announcements—have 
lower payout rates. Over the last decade, 
the average spending rate for Harvard was 
4.25 percent. For Princeton, it was 4.0 per- 





cent. For Duke, it was 4.04 percent. 


The growth in Harvard’s endowment last 
year, thanks to investment income as well as 
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new gifts, was $5.7 billion—a sum larger than 
all but fourteen other universities’ total en- 
dowments. (Harvard estimates the annual 
cost of expanding its financial-aid program 
to be $22 million, just a fraction of its annu- 
al earnings.) Fewer than 400 of the roughly 
4,500 colleges and universities in the U.S. 
had even $100 million in endowments. 

Those figures illustrate a wealth gap that 
is growing more appreciable in higher edu- 
cation, just as it is in society broadly. As 
Grassley’s line of questioning suggests, it 
may be harder for the higher-education 
elite to argue that it can’t afford to be more 
affordable. 

Above all else, higher education’s focus 
on access may reflect a social imperative— 
or recognition of demographic reality. Ap- 
plications to selective colleges and universi- 
ties reached new heights this year: up 19 
percent at Harvard, 5 percent at Duke, and 
2 percent at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, in part because of an unprecedented 
swelling in the high-school population. But 
the next decade will bring a decline in the 
number of affluent high-school graduates, 
along with an increase in the number of 
poor and working-class graduates. 

Demographers project a national decline 
of 10 percent or more in non-Hispanic 
white students, the population that tradi- 
tionally is most likely to pursue higher edu- 
cation. They foresee a double-digit rise in 
the proportion of minority students, espe- 
cially Hispanics, who traditionally have 
been less likely to attend college and to go 
into debt to fund education. Colleges and 
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universities will be recruiting, then, from a 
different pool of applicants—one that won’t 
look like the pool that Clotfelter scrutinized 
in the 1980s. 

That applicant pool of the future in- 
evitably will be needier, says Tom Morten- 
son, a higher-education policy analyst and 
senior scholar with the Pell Institute for the 
Study of Opportunity in Higher Education. 
(Mortenson identifies with Senator Gras- 
sley as a fellow higher-education watchdog; 
both are lowans.) Families will be looking 
for strong signals that they can absorb col- 
lege costs, seemingly approaching stratos- 
pheric levels. They’re not likely to feel as- 
sured, he says, until higher education forges 
a fuller and more forceful social contract. 

The rest of the world has been “furiously 
expanding educational opportunity and ed- 
ucational obtainment,” in his view, even as 
the U.S. has stood still. “In this country we 
have seen income brutally reallocated ac- 
cording to educational attainment. | think 
we must expect that this will occur between 
countries as well. The question of who gets 
a college degree has everything to say about 
how socially healthy and vibrant and pros- 
perous and cohesive and secure we are.” 

Low-income students are increasingly 
concentrated in community colleges, says 
Mortenson, even as the population of low- 
income young people is growing: The share 
of kindergarten-to-twelfth-grade enroll- 
ments approved for free and reduced-price 
school lunches has grown from about 30 
percent in 1989 to 45 percent today. In a 
few years, if the trend continues, those 
needy students will form the majority of 
school populations. Will they then be 
drawn, say, to Duke? 

According to Mortenson, the U.S. has 
been veering away from an opportunity-ori- 
ented society. The shrinking size of federal 
Pell Grants, declining allocations to state 
universities, and rising tuition levels across 
the higher-education landscape are prime 
indicators, he says. As an undergraduate at 
the University of Minnesota in the early 
1960s, he paid $125 a quarter—an amount 
that he was able to fund through summer 
earnings and by becoming the university’s 
very first work-study student. 

In essence, he shaped his own financial- 
aid initiative. Today’s students don’t have 
that option. | 


Tips from a financial-aid director 
on navigating financial aid in today’s economy: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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Evelyn Schmidt has worked for nearly forty years to provide decent, 
affordable care for low-income patients “left out in the cold” 

by the traditional health-care system. In the process she’s turned a 
modest community clinic into a national model. 


Michael Zirkle 





he parking lot at Durham’s Lincoln 
Community Health Center fills quick- 
ly on a weekday morning, as cars, 
taxis, and shuttle buses jockey for space. 
Boarded-up houses and junked cars pock- 
mark the surrounding neighborhood, where 
the poverty rate is clearly much higher than 
the 15 percent countywide. But inside the 
center, the mood is upbeat, and the lobby 
and halls teem with activity. Elderly women 
talk with young mothers, men swap jokes, 
and children watch videos and play games 
as they wait to be seen. The physicians and 
nurses in Lincoln’s various clinics appear to 
feed off the energy, speaking a rapid-fire mix 
of English and Spanish as they move in 
seemingly synchronized fashion to address 
patient needs quickly and efficiently. 

Far from the action, in a cramped base- 
ment office filled with medical journals, 
bulging file folders, and stuffed animals from 
her days as a pediatrician, center director 
Evelyn Schmidt ’47, M.D. ’51 has been work- 
ing for hours on proposals to keep federal, 
state, and local funds flowing to Lincoln so 
the activity upstairs doesn’t stall. “When you 
have a mission, the bottom line is just one 
of your concerns,” she says. 

For almost four decades, the mission shared 
by Schmidt and Lincoln has been to break 
through the often grim landscape facing 
Durham’s underclass. The center provides 
thousands of people with primary medical 
care that they otherwise couldn’t afford— 
many wouldn’t even bother to seek it be- 
cause of the cost. Of the more than 34,000 
people who were treated at the center last 
year, for example, almost 85 percent lived 
below the poverty line and three-quarters 
had no health insurance. 

“The general public doesn’t recognize the 
quality of care Lincoln provides because of 
who they serve there,” says Joyce Nichols, 
who has used the center for her health-care 


Dedicated dynamo: Driven by the imperative of 
providing high-quality health care, eighty-two-year- 
old Schmidt shows no signs of slowing down. 


needs for thirty-five years. “The people there 
don’t care how you’re dressed or how you 
look or smell. They treat you with respect, 
and they treat you as well as or better than 
any other medical provider in town.” 

Schmidt makes sure of that. Lincoln’s chief 
executive since shortly after it opened in 
1970, she possesses a commitment to serving 
the poor that borders on a passion and has 
become the center’s guiding principle in a 
continually changing health-care industry. 
Although she and her staff readily adjust to 
the times—Schmide’s office door features a 
picture of a dinosaur with the caption “Adapt 
or Die”’—providing high-quality medical 
care to patients on the margins of society is 
the steady foundation of the center. 

“Most of our patients have been pretty 
much left out in the cold by the health-care 
system,” she says. “The only way we’re going 
to succeed as a nation is if we’re healthier 
and better educated—and I mean everybody 
has to be provided for.” Durham, she says, is 
“a tale of two cities,” with Duke Medical 
Center’s world-class facilities and pioneer- 
ing research taking place a stone’s throw 
from the bleak financial and social condi- 
tions faced by Lincoln’s clientele. 

Under Schmidt’s leadership, Lincoln has 
become one of the most respected health 
centers in the country. Amy Simmons Far- 
ber, communications director for the Na- 
tional Association of Community Health 
Centers, says Lincoln is “way ahead of the 
curve” on setting standards for care and im- 
plementing new technology, such as trans- 
ferring paper medical records to computer 
and using a robotic dispenser to fill prescrip- 
tions. In 2006, Lincoln celebrated Inde- 
pendence Day by becoming the nation’s 
first health center to go tobacco-free, a 
move that many hospitals—including Duke’s 
have since copied. 

“They're one of the bright stars of health 
care,” Farber says of Lincoln, adding that 
Schmidt makes so many trips to Capitol Hill 
to lobby for more funding for health centers 





nationwide, including the federal dollars 
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that make up almost a quarter of Lincoln’s 
$18 million annual budget, that she is on a 
first-name basis with every member of North 
Carolina’s Congressional delegation. 

“Evie is the Mother Teresa of Durham,” 
says Fred Johnson, deputy director of the 
Division of Community Health at Duke Med- 
ical Center, who oversees two neighborhood 
medical clinics that serve as Lincoln satel- 
lites. “Lincoln is her life, and she just lives 
and breathes caring for the poor.” 

Schmidt came to her calling early in her 
career, while working in a private pediatric 
practice near Philadelphia. She made house 
calls in poor neighborhoods and saw chil- 
dren with chronic medical conditions who 
weren't being treated because their parents 
couldn’t afford routine care. “I thought, ‘This 
is crazy. All kids deserve better,’ ” she says. 

In 1962, she earned a master’s degree in 
public health from Columbia University and 
soon after became chief of pediatrics at the 
Gouverneur Ambulatory Care Center, a 
health program for the poor in the Lower 
East Side of Manhattan. Then, she was re- 
cruited to come back to Durham to run Lin- 
coln. Although the New Jersey native had 
been so appalled by the segregation she saw 
in town during her days at Duke that she 
refused to ride buses around campus, she 
readily agreed to return to North Carolina 
for a chance to interact more directly with 
the community than her position at Gouv- 
erneur allowed. Over the years, she has 
worked with groups to promote better hous- 
ing in Durham and to fight the rise in local 
gang activity. “Health care involves more 
than medicine,” she says simply. 

Lincoln’s creation also meant that sanc- 
tioned segregation in the South was on the 
wane, she says, citing another element of the 
move she found attractive. The center was 
born during the integration of health-care 
services in Durham, when Durham Re- 
gional Hospital was built to replace the for- 
mer whites-only Watts Hospital and blacks- 
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Over the years, Schmidt has worked with groups to promote 


better housing in Durham and to fight the rise in local 
gang activity. “Health care involves more than medicine.” 


Patient care in 2007 


only Lincoln Hospital in town. Community 
leaders felt that maintaining a clinic on the 
Lincoln Hospital site would keep health 
care accessible to many black residents, and 
they wrote Durham Regional’s charter in a 
way that ensured that the local health-care 
system would always support the center. 

Durham Regional, now part of the Duke 
University Health System, continues to pro- 
vide close to $6.2 million in annual support 
to Lincoln, including services like laborato- 
ry tests, X-rays, and building maintenance. 
The center plugs a hole in the local health- 
care network, says David McQuaid, former 
chief executive of Durham Regional, by pro- 
viding a more efficient option for primary 
care for uninsured patients than frequent 
visits to hospital emergency rooms. Such 
holes often drain away limited health-care 
resources in other cities, he says—even areas 
with similar community health centers. 

“In my career, | haven’t seen the type of 
community support and financial commit- 
ment to caring for underserved populations 
that I’ve seen here,” says McQuaid, who 
worked with the Baltimore-based Johns 
Hopkins Health System before coming to 
Durham and is now chief operating officer 
at Thomas Jefferson University Hospital in 
Philadelphia. 

Schmidt is the driving force behind much 
of that support. A five-foot-tall dynamo who 





leaves colleagues half her age struggling to 
keep up—Mary Baldwin, Lincoln’s director 
of nursing, says she knows her boss is com- 
ing to deliver another directive when she 
hears quick footsteps in the hallway— 
Schmidt combines her vision for the com- 
munity and her relentless will with a touch 
of guilt to remind local officials of their 
moral obligation to care for the poor. “She 
doesn’t have an iron hand, but she has a 
voice that can flip a conscience,” says Sue 
Guptill B.S.N.’75, chairwoman of Lincoln’s 
board and director of nursing for the Dur- 
ham County Health Department. 

Guptill cites the example of Project Ac- 
cess, a proposed program under which spe- 
cialist physicians in Durham will treat 
uninsured patients pro bono. Schmidt for 
months pointed to the need for more access 
to specialty care among Lincoln’s clients, 
becoming more forceful each time until the 
message got through, Guptill says. “She’s an 
outspoken advocate for people who don’t 
have a chance to speak for themselves.” 


ccessibility is a primary goal for Lin- 
coln, which has created a one-stop 
shop for medical services in Durham. 
In addition to providing adult, pedi- 
atric, dental, and mental-health care daily, 
the center offers weekly clinics in orthope- 
dics, ophthalmology, and gynecology; pro- 
vides prenatal care for the Durham County 
Health Department; and serves as the local 
hub for the federal Women, Infants, and 
Children nutrition program. The center 
also works with Duke to provide in-home 
care at local senior-citizen housing projects 
and operates a clinic at a homeless shelter 
near downtown. Schmidt says the shotgun 
approach helps Lincoln reach as many pop- 
ulations across the community as possible. 
She also has worked with Duke’s Division 
of Community Health for the past few years 
to expand the center’s reach throughout 
Durham. As part of the Duke-Durham Neigh- 
borhood Partnership, which promotes uni- 
versity involvement in neighborhoods and 
public schools near campus, the division 
opened a medical clinic in a renovated com- 








| Unfinished business: Budget cuts, 
increased patient loads, and lack of adequate 
| staffing reinforce Schmidt's resolve. 


munity center in the Lyon Park neighbor- 
hood in 2003. A year later, a second clinic 
was opened on Broad Street in the Wall- 
‘town community, and plans are in place to 
open a third clinic in a former elementary 
school in northeast Durham in the next two 
years. Lincoln pays the clinics a fee for each 
patient—together, they see more than 200 
people a week—and grants from The Duke 
Endowment help subsidize the operations. 
_ “We're like a circuit breaker for Lincoln, 
taking patients when they become over- 
loaded,” Duke’s Johnson says. At the same 
time, the clinics provide accessibility in 
those neighborhoods to low-income fami- 
lies and the elderly without transportation. 
“Convenience is a major reason people come 
here,” he says. 
_ High-quality care is the reason many keep 
coming back. Nichols, the longtime pa- 
tient, says she had health insurance for 
many of the years she used Lincoln but 
chose not to go elsewhere. “They treat you 
as a human being, not an object,” she says. 
‘You have confidence in the people taking 
are of you.” 

People like Oveta MeIntosh-Vick, a phy- 
sician and Lincoln’s director of pediatrics. 
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McelIntosh- Vick sees a couple of dozen chil- 
dren and their parents every day, but she 
takes time during each appointment to make 
certain everything is all right at home for 
her patients. During one visit, she corralled 
a squirming baby for a quick examination 
while counseling a young, single mother in- 
tent on pursuing a graduate degree. “These 
people may not have much, but they’re 
willing to sacrifice whatever they do have 
to ensure their families get decent health 
care,” she says. “And that’s what we’re here 
to provide.” 

That mission feeds Schmidt’s determina- 
tion. Those who work with her joke that she 
seems to have gotten a second wind in re- 
cent years. “There’s no indication she plans 
to slow down, and we don’t plan to slow her 
down,” Guptill says. 

Schmidt refuses to talk about retirement, 
instead choosing to focus on the challenges 
Lincoln continues to face: a lack of bilin- 
gual staff to handle the growing Hispanic 
population, federal and state budget cuts, 
increased patient loads, and limited space, 
for starters. At the same time, she seizes on 
new opportunities whenever they appear. 
The recent hiring of a chief operating offi- 
cer at Lincoln, for example, gives her the 
chance to spend time tweaking systems for 
better patient service. 

“We've still got a lot of work to do to make 
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sure everybody is getting the care they de- 
serve,” she says. She’s barely finished the 
thought when a young Hispanic woman ap- 
pears at her office door, looking for Lin- 
coln’s financial office. Schmidt jumps out of 
her chair and briskly guides the patient 
down the hall. When Schmidt returns, she 
pauses to reflect on the community she has 
helped to build. 

“If I were starting over, I would be a social 
organizer,” she says. “Health is more than 
just physical well-being. It’s about being 
able to afford nutritious food and having 
safe housing in walkable neighborhoods, so 
that you can get outside and not worry about 
crime. These things are all connected.” 

With an economic slowdown affecting all 
sectors of the population, Schmidt says that 
clinics like Lincoln will inevitably bear the 
brunt of worsening conditions. “We've lost 
the middle class in this country,” she says. 
“Our clients have traditionally been the 
ones on the bottom of the economic ladder. 
But we are starting to see people who used 
to be in the middle, but who are moving 
down. This isn’t just poor Durham’s problem. 
This is everyone’s problem.” @ 


Burns is a freelance writer based in Raleigh. 
Listen to Schmidt talk about FDR, house calls, 


the South, and more: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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Books 


Oxygen 
By Carol Cassella’78. Simon & Schuster, 
2008. 288 pages. $25. 


e put such faith in the tools of 
modern medicine. Clinical break- 
throughs and sophisticated tech- 





nology seduce us into thinking 
that whatever ails us can be taken care of 
with a dose of medicine or a surgical inter- 
vention. But in the opening pages of Carol 
Cassella’s debut novel, Oxygen, we’re re- 
minded of the fragile hold we have on life. 

“T anesthetize airline pilots, corporate ex- 
ecutives, high school principals, mothers of 
well-brought-up children, judges and jani- 
tors, psychiatrists and salespeople, moun- 
tain climbers and musicians,” writes Cassel- 
la, who, like her book’s protagonist, Marie 
Heaton, is a seasoned anesthesiologist. 
“People who have struggled and strutted 
and breathed on this planet for twenty, thir- 
ty, seventy years defying the inexorable, 
entropic decay of all living things. All of 
them clinging to existence by one mole- 
cule: oxygen.” 

Heaton is a seven-year veteran at First 
Lutheran Hospital, a skilled member of the 
surgical teams that keep 
the center’s revenue-pro- 
ducing operating rooms 
booked solid. She’s good 
at what she does, and ded- 
icated to her job, often 
arriving before dawn and 
taking overnight call duty 
once or twice a week. 
From routine hernia re- 
pairs and mastectomies to 
the riskier heart surgeries 
or emergency C-sections, 
Heaton savors her role as 
“medicinal artist, a chemical hypnotist 
beckoning the frightened and uninitiated 
into a secure and painless realm of trust.” 

The book opens on a typical workday, 
with Heaton showering while it’s dark out- 
side and driving through the streets of the 
still-sleeping city of Seattle. At the hospi- 
tal, she checks her caseload, swaps small 
talk with co-workers, and pops in on surger- 
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Like the author, the book’s 
protagonist is a seasoned 
anesthesiologist, “a chemi- 
cal hypnotist beckoning the 
frightened and uninitiated 
into a secure and painless 
realm of trust.” 


ies already under way, subbing for tired an- 
esthesiology colleagues while they duck out 
for coffee during a lull. Even though her 
fourth case seems fairly straightforward— 
removing a congenital cyst from the base of 
an eight-year-old girl’s spine—there are a 
few complicating factors. The girl is mildly 
retarded, lacks comprehensive medical rec- 
ords, and is being reared by a single mother 
with no network of family or friends. Still, 
Heaton has faced far tougher cases before, 
and assures the girl’s mother before surgery 
that her daughter is in good hands. 

In the middle of the operation, moments 
after Heaton injects a narcotic into the 
patient’s IV line, an alarm sounds. The pa- 
tient’s blood pressure and heart rate plum- 
met. Heaton scrambles to identify the prob- 
lem—a blocked airway passage? Undiag- 
nosed asthma? An allergic reaction? Heaton 
and the rest of the surgical team mobilize to 
employ all emergency protocols at their dis- 
posal, but even though every attempt is 
made to identify and remedy the problem, 
in a frighteningly small span of minutes, the 
girl dies on the operating table. It’s left to 
Heaton to relay the news to the mother, sit- 
ting alone in the waiting room where she’d 
held her daughter only 
hours before. 

As the consequences of 
the death take shape, Hea- 
ton is gripped by guilt and 
self-doubt. The hospital’s 
legal machinery moves in- 
to high gear to prepare for 
the inevitable lawsuit. Oxy- 
gen tollows Heaton as her 
personal and professional 
life slowly begin to come 
undone. Despite initial re- 
assurances by top-ranking 
hospital administrators that everything will 
be fine, such collegial encouragement grad- 





ually gives way to detached advice and re- 
vised worst-case scenarios. 

Heaton’s primary support system includes 
best friend Joe Hillary, a fellow anesthesiol- 
ogist at First Lutheran, and her only sibling, 
Lori. Through these relationships, Cassella 
provides the reader with insights into the 
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twin impulses of Heaton’s character—she is 
both tenacious and sensitive, a compassion- 
ate perfectionist. A subplot involves Hea- 
ton’s aging, estranged father, who is losing 
his sight but refuses to relinquish his inde- 
pendence. Long-simmering family tensions 
come to a head as the medical malpractice 
case winds its way toward the courts. 

While the secondary story line eventually 
helps explain some of Heaton’s perspectives 
on work, love, and family, it is less effective 
than the central plot. Cassella offers a per- 
suasive and chilling example of how a per- 
son can be doing everything right, when 
circumstances beyond her control conspire 
to forever alter the course of untold lives. 
One day Heaton is a valued and trusted 
member of a medical community; the next 
she is subject to concerned glances, unspo- 
ken judgments, and public accusations of 
professional misconduct. 

In advance publicity for Oxygen, publisher 
Simon & Schuster compares Cassella to such 
medical-genre novelists as Jodi Picoult, and 
such writer-physicians as Atul Gawande. 
Unlike Picoult, Cassella has professional 
medical authenticity and a genuine ear for 
how physicians, health-care CEOs, and mal- 
practice lawyers really talk. (Plus, Cassella 
is the better writer.) Given her clear-eyed 
understanding of the medical profession, 
one hopes that like Gawande, she will pro- 
vide us with further opportunities to pee 
into the mysterious and unpredictable 
nature of the human condition. 

— Bridget Boo 
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Across the Line: Profiles in Basket- 
ball Courage: Tales of the First 

Black Players in the ACC and SEC 
By Barry Jacobs ’72. The Lyons Press, 2008. 
361 pages. $24.95. 


Veteran basketball writer Jacobs relates the 
stories of the pioneering African-American 
players who integrated the basketball teams 
at eighteen universities in the Atlantic 
Coast and Southeastern conferences, the 
South’s most prominent leagues. He ex- 
plores the players’—as well as university 
administrators’ —motivations and experi- 
ences, weaving interviews with players, 
coaches, teammates, and observers together 
with news reports from the 1960s and 
1970s. Players had to navigate institutional 
racism, KKK-organized events, and angry 
mobs of opposing (and home) fans in order 
‘to succeed and survive. 





On Violence: A Reader 

\Edited by Bruce B. Lawrence and Aisha 
Karim Ph.D. ’04. Duke University Press, 
2007. 578 pages. $29.95, paper. 


An anthology of classic perspectives on 
violence that includes the writings of Han- 
nah Arendt, Sigmund Freud, Mohandas 
Gandhi, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, 
Adolf Hitler, Thomas Hobbes, Osama bin 
Laden, and Karl Marx. Lawrence, the 
Nancy and Jeffrey Marcus Humanities 
Professor of religion at Duke, and Karim, a 
professor of English and foreign languages 
at Saint Xavier University, contend that 
violence is a process, rather than a discrete 
oroduct, and is intrinsic to the human con- 
dition. It can be channeled and reckoned 
vith but never completely suppressed. In 
olacing these classic arguments in conver- 
sation, they seek to examine how one 
night speak about violence without perpet- 
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uating it. Lawrence contributes an essay, as 
does Kristine Stiles, Duke professor of art, 
art history, and visual studies. 


Jameson on Jameson: Conver- 
sations on Cultural Marxism 

By Fredric Jameson, edited by lan Buchanan. 
Duke University Press, 2007. 277 pages. 
$22.95, paper. 


In a compilation of interviews conducted 
by noted scholars between 1982 and 
2005, Jameson discusses key concepts like 
postmodernism, the dialectic, metacom- 
mentary, the political unconscious, the 
utopian, Cognitive mapping, and spatializa- 
tion. He muses on culture, architecture, 
art, cinema, literature, philosophy, and 
politics. One of the most influential 
literary and cultural critics writing today, 
Jameson, William A. Lane Professor of 
comparative literature and Romance stud- 
ies at Duke, is credited with reshaping the 
critical landscape across the humanities 
and social sciences. 


Getting the Best Out of College: 
A Professor, a Dean, and a 
Student Tell You How to Maximize 
Your Experience 

By Peter Feaver, Sue Wasiolek’76, M.H.A.’78, 
LL.M. ’93, and Anne Crossman ’00. Ten 
Speed Press, 2008. 249 pages. $14.95, paper. 


Bucking a trend of how-to college-admis- 
sions manuals, the writing team—a Duke 
professor, a dean of students, and a recent 
alumna—pools its collective fifty-plus years 
of experience in higher education to share 
insider strategies for everything from get- 
ting along with a first-year roommate, to 
navigating the college social scene, to get- 
ting the most out of classes and other aca- 
demic opportunities. The tone is chatty, 











and the lessons are applicable. Feaver, for 


example, shares insights into how to gen- 
uinely impress a professor. Anecdotes from 
real Duke students (names changed to pro- 
tect the innocent, as well as the guilty) 
illustrate each point. 


Seneca Falls and the Origins of 
the Women’s Rights Movement 
By Sally G. McMillen Ph.D. 85. Oxford 
University Press, 2008. 310 pages. $28.00. 


In the latest contribution to Oxford’s Pivotal 
Moments in American History series, 
McMillen, a professor of history at David- 
son College, takes the reader to Seneca 
Falls, New York, the site of the pivotal 
1848 convention that effectively launched 
the women’s-rights movement in the 
United States. She traces the movement’s 
momentum in its early years, focusing on 
the roles of prominent women Susan B. 
Anthony, Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, and Lucy Stone. She describes 
how they came to the movement, the 
advances they made during their lifetimes, 
and the lasting effects of their work. 


Family Bible 
By Melissa J. Delbridge. University of lowa 
Press, 2008. 143 pages. $23.95. 


In this memoir about growing up in the 
Deep South, Delbridge introduces the read- 
er to the people in her own family Bible. 
Now an archivist in Duke’s Rare Book, 
Manuscript, and Special Collections 
Library, Delbridge, an essayist and aspiring 
novelist, shares tales of her father’s circum- 
spect “hunting trips”; her mother’s sudden, 
tempestuous moves across town in the 
middle of the night; and sipping stolen 
rum from a rinsed-out perfume bottle in the 
middle-school bathroom. 
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miclaleny Peeler |’87 had “a tremendous Duke 
experience.” He studied public policy and economics, 
~ which prepared him for Harvard Business School. Now 
he’s a managing director at Berkshire 
Partners, a Boston investment firm. Randy 
established a scholarship to give students 
_ the kind of support he once needed. He 
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Randy recently had a chance to meet the first Catherine 
S. Peeler Family Scholar, Ashley Williams T’11. Ashley is 
one year into her own tremendous Duke experience. She 
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become a pediatrician. Ashley has five 
younger brothers in Greenville, SC, and 
comes from a family of limited means. She 
was excited to receive her acceptance 
letter, “but it was the financial aid award 
that meant | was really going to Duke.” 
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A Seat at the Table 


Nith a full-time job as the publish- 






7 er of Legal Times, an award-win- 
ning weekly newspaper and web- 
site that reports on law and lob- 
bying in the nation’s capital, and two young 
children in school, Ann Pelham ’74 didn’t 
have spare time to attend various evening 
and weekend events sponsored by her local 
Duke club in Washington. But when she was 
invited to attend a D.C. Women’s Forum 
luncheon geared to women interested in busi- 
ness and social networking, Pelham saw the 
perfect opportunity to reconnect with her 
alma mater. 

Now, as she takes the reins on July | as pres- 
ident of the Duke Alumni Association 
(DAA), Pelham says she wants to do her part 
to create multiple entry points for alumni to 
get engaged with the university. “Seeing old 
friends is fun but meeting new people, in- 
cluding recent graduates, is just as interest- 
ing and rewarding,” she says. “We have to 
spread the word about programs like the 
Women’s Forum or museum exhibit open- 
ings in places like Dallas and Boston or the 
sendoff parties for incoming students held 
around the country.” 

One way she would like to encourage 
greater participation among alumni, she says, 
is to encourage people to reach out to other 
Duke graduates and supporters. During a con- 
versation with fellow volunteers recently, she 
discovered that most had become reconnected 
with Duke because someone had asked them 
to come to an event, interview a prospec- 
tive student, or help plan a program. 

“Invite someone to come along with you 
to a Duke event,” she says. “You might not 
even know the person well. Maybe it’s a col- 
league at work that you happen to find out 
went to Duke or someone from your Duke 
dorm who moves to your city.” 

With Duke’s growing international pres- 
ence and emphasis on civic engagement, the 
reciprocal relationship between the uni- 
versity and its nearly 125,000 alumni has 
never been better, Pelham says. “Alumni have 
seen their degrees from Duke get more and 
more valuable as the university keeps improv- 
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ing, getting stronger, and aiming higher. 
And the university values alumni as friendly 
allies in its efforts to be more externally fo- 
cused,” including the institutional mission of 
generating knowledge in service to society. 

A former Chronicle editor, Pelham has 
blended her undergraduate interests with 
her professional expertise in her role as 
chair of the Duke Student Publishing Com- 
pany Inc., which publishes The Chronicle 
and the law school paper, The Devil’s Advo- 
cate. She also served as vice chair of Duke 
Magazine’s Editorial Advisory Board before 
being named to the DAA’s executive com- 
mittee. As president, Pelham will serve a 
two-year term. 

Pelham also brings the added perspective 
of being a Duke parent; daughter Catherine 
Cullen ’06, following in her mother’s foot- 
steps, earned a bachelor’s degree with a major 
in history. Cullen also earned her teaching 
certificate and is now in her second year as 
a fifth-grade instructor at Malcolm X EL 
ementary School in southeast D.C. Pelham 





Pelham: New DAA president encourages 
personal connections. 


says her daughter’s transition to a demanding 
inner-city school hasn’t been easy, but she is 
impressed with how well Duke prepares stu- 
dents “to approach issues with creativity, 
flexibility, and a curious mind. Engagement 
across lines of race, ethnicity, religion, and 
national culture will become more impor- 
tant as training for an increasingly inter- 
connected world.” 

“What's fun about Duke is that no one pre- 
tends it’s ‘done,’ ” says Pelham. “It’s a grow- 
ing, organic, evolving entity, guided by the 
notion that maybe there is a better way to 
do something. It’s why Duke does so well at 
collaboration and at fostering entrepreneur- 
ship. Alumni have a seat at the table for 
those conversations about how to do things 
better. It’s my job to help keep us there.” 


—Bridget Booher 


Find quick links and related content for Alumni 
Register: www.dukemagazine.duke.edu. 





ore than 3,700 alumni, family 

members, and guests gathered 

on campus for Reunions 

Weekend in April. Over the 
three-day weekend, old friends and class- 
mates reconnected, lunched in Cameron 
Indoor Stadium, took tours of new cam- 
pus buildings and research facilities, and 
enjoyed a series of faculty lectures on 
topics including the physics behind 
black holes, presidential campaign poli- 
tics, and the intersections between busi- 
ness and faith. 

Some attended a Hoof ’n’ Horn pres- 
entation of Grease, while others accom- 
panied Project W.I.L.D. undergraduates 
on a Duke Forest ropes course, visited 
the Lemur Center, or watched a dance 
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performance at the Ark. Alumni chil- 
dren picked from a variety of kid- 
focused sessions, including a chemistry 
camp in the French Family Science 
Center and soccer and basketball clin- 
ics coached by varsity athletes. 

As usual, everyone came together for 
the big Saturday night Reunions Gala, 
held in a festival tent across from the 
soccer and lacrosse fields, where alum- 
ni ate, drank, and danced the night 
away, pausing long enough to admire a 
fireworks display over Wallace Wade 
Stadium. 

The Class of 2003 set a 5th reunion 
record, with 765 alumni attending. 
Other attendance numbers: Class of 
1958, 270 attending; Class of 1963, 
100; Class of 1968, 168; Class of 1973, 
185; Class of 1978, 250; Class of 1983, 
499: Class of 1988, 549; Class of 1993, 
206; and Class of 1998, 621. 

Photos from the event may be viewed 
and purchased at www.dukeshots.com, 


Gallery Code: DU2008. 
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Making memories: Clockwise from left, members of 
the Class of 1988 share a laugh; balloons adorn class 
tents; revelers show off dance moves at the Reunions 
gala; husbands from the Class of 1958 focus on 

their wives (off-camera), who are practicing a musical 
presentation to be performed later in the evening. 


Les Todd 


Chris Hildreth 


CAREER CORNER © 
Ask the Expert 


In about a year, I will have learned all I 
can from this job and plan to leave for a 
higher-level position. My boss is very well 
regarded in the community. How can I 
leave while still maintaining our excellent 
relationship? 


our question is timely, since to 

leave a job well requires signifi- 

cant planning. You’ll want to do 

everything possible not to burn 
bridges—both within and outside the 
organization. 

First, observe what happens when 
other people leave. If they give the min- 
imum amount of notice required by the 
company, is that considered satisfactory, 
or inadequate? Unless there is a huge 
backlash to resignation announcements, 
try to err on the side of giving as much 
notice as you can. Your new employer 
will not wait forever, but the more you 
can accommodate your current employ- 
er’s needs, the better. 

Second, do everything you can to 
leave your position in good shape. Go 
through files before you leave and dis- 
card anything that is unimportant. Keep 
a “successor file” with critical docu- 
ments and decisions to be made. Make 
it easy for someone to pick up where 
you left off. 

Third, don’t take your employer by 
surprise. If you trust your boss, involve 
her in your career plans as soon as possi- 
ble. Tell her your ultimate goal and ask 
for help in developing the skills and 
experience to get there. Ask for feed- 
back and make sure you pay attention 
to her advice. Expect to be very busy. 
Expect to have to go above and beyond. 
But expect, also, that your hard work 
will pay off in the end. 

If you’re successful, your boss’ connec- 
tions will become your connections, and 
she'll likely become your biggest supporter. 
She may even decide that you’re ready 
for a promotion right where you are. 


—Sheila Curran 


Curran is the former Fannie Mitchell 
Executive Director of the Career Center. 





The Career Center, in partnership with 
the DAA, provides career advice to 
alumni. Send questions or inquiries to 
career-alumni@studentaffairs duke .edu. 


Journalism Explained, 
and Honored 


he proliferation of online news sources 
has “smashed assumptions about the 
news cycle” and intensified pressure 
on journalists to work faster than ever 
before, even on complex investigative pieces, 
New York Times reporter Stephen Labaton 
A.M. °86, J.D. ’86 said in a March talk at 
the Terry Sanford Institute of Public Policy. 
Especially for investigative pieces, “It’s in- 
creased the tension between the need for 
quality and the demand for timeliness.” 

Labaton, a longtime member of the Duke 
Magazine Editorial Advisory Board, was the 
winner of this year’s Futrell Award for Excel- 
lence in Communications and Journalism, 
given annually by the DeWitt Wallace Cen- 
ter for Media and Democracy to honor a 
Duke graduate. 

Labaton has a long record as an investiga- 
tive journalist. Earlier this spring, he co- 
wrote the first controversial reports about 
presidential candidate John McCain’s rela- 


tionship with a female lobbyist. In the wake 
of the “Keating Five” investigation, McCain 
had dedicated himself to reform, including 
crafting the McCain-Feingold campaign 
finance reform act. So evidence of his fa- 
voring issues close to telecommunications 
lobbyist Vicki Iseman—including assump- 
tions by some McCain staff members that 
fhe senator’s motives might have been root- 
ed in a romantic relationship—was impor- 
tant to report on, said Labaton. 
Editors were concerned about word of 
their investigation leaking onto the Web, 
Labaton said, as well as the possibility that 
other news outlets might rush to break the 
| tory. Their concerns were borne out in De- 
rember when the online Drudge Report post- 
eda piece about the Times investigation. 
| The story generated more than 2,000 
reader comments to The New York Times, 
any of them negative. Asa result the news- 
aper created, for the first time, an online 
uestion-and-answer webpage explaining 
ow the story came together. “We knew this 
ould be a controversial story,” Labaton 
aid. “There were dozens of editorial meet- 
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Honorees: Labaton, above, covered McCain contro- 
versy; Gavin, below, lauded for his wit and enthusiasm. 





ings about it. We didn’t anticipate how the 
reporting would become part of the story.” 

Labaton joined The New York Times in 
1986 and became a legal-affairs correspon- 
dent in New York in 1987. In 1990, he moved 
to the paper’s Washington bureau, where he 
covers financial and legal affairs, and works 
on campaign finance stories during the na- 
tional elections. 

Labaton has written extensively about 
the impact of the Bush administration’s 
sweeping deregulation of industry on work- 
er and consumer safety. He won the 2003 
Gerald Loeb Award for Distinguished Busi- 
ness and Financial Journalism for his cover- 
age of the Securities and Exchange Com- 


mission, which prompted chair Harvey Pitt’s 
resignation. In 2003, he was a finalist for a 
Pulitzer Prize in national reporting as part of 
a team of Times business reporters. 

The Futrell Award was established by 
Ashley B. Futrell Jr. ’78, the publisher of the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning Washington, North 
Carolina, Daily News, as a tribute to this fa- 
ther, Ashley B. Futrell Sr. ’33. 


For video of Labaton’s award-acceptance speech: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 


Dedication to Teachin 
g 
our years ago, Henri Gavin invited 
his oldest son, then five, to sit in on 
one of his engineering lectures. The 
boy was, of course, too young to un- 
derstand the subject of the lecture and spent 
most of the class period squirming in the 
front row. But he had a secret: His father 
had briefed him in advance on the solution 
to a particularly difficult problem. 

At the appointed moment, Gavin pre- 
sented the class with the problem. And as 
his students, mostly sophomores and jun- 
iors, looked on in shock, the boy walked to 
the board and scribbled the solution. 

“He totally worked it,” Gavin recalls. 
“The students fell out of their chairs.” 

In subsequent semesters, he has repeated 
the trick. Though it has lost some of its shock 
value as the story is passed from one class to 
the next, it still earns raves. And, truth be 
told, it’s just one of many methods that Gavin, 
winner of this year’s Alumni Distinguished 
Undergraduate Teaching Award (ADUTA), 
has used to engage his students. 

Gavin, W. H. Gardner Jr. Associate Profes- 
sor of civil and environmental engineering, 
came to Duke in 1995 after receiving a bach- 
elor’s degree in civil engineering from Prince- 
ton University and his master’s and Ph.D. 
from the University of Michigan. The 2006 
winner of the Pratt School of Engineering’s 
Klein Family Distinguished Teaching Award, 
he currently teaches two undergraduate 
courses, “Introduction to Solid Mechanics” 
and “Structural Design and Optimization.” 

In a letter nominating him for the 
ADUTA, one student wrote of Gavin’s un- 
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common dedication to teaching and men- 
toring students. After being asked a ques- 
tion about water treatment in class, the stu- 
dent reported, Gavin “spent the rest of the 
day talking with other faculty members 
about the basics of the problem and then 
created an entirely new MATLAB optimi- 
zation lab based on the concept.” MATLAB 
is a computer program that engineers often 
use to explore and solve diverse problems. 
Gavin, the student continued, “e-mailed us 
around 4 a.m. to update us on his progress, and 
by the next week, incorporated it into the class 
as an assignment so that we could better un- 
derstand something we were interested in.” 
Likewise, when a faculty adviser to Duke 
Engineers Without Borders backed out of a 
planned trip to Uganda in 2006 at the last 
minute, Gavin, despite having a wife and 
two young children, enthusiastically volun- 
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WORLD WAR II VETS 


Duke Magazine is planning an article 
about alumni who served in the war. 
We would like to hear from you. Please 
send a brief summary of any unusual 
experiences you would like to share, 
along with your telephone number and 
e-mail address, to Kate Bailey, Senior 
Editorial Assistant, Box 905/2, Durham, 
N.C. 27708. Please do not send photo- 
graphs. If we are able to use your sub- 
mission, a reporter will contact you. 
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RETROSPECTIVE 


Selections from 
University Archives 





he debate last year over 
locating the George W. Bush 
Library at Southern Metho- 
dist University brought back 
memories of Duke's own presidential 
library controversy. 
In the summer of 1981, Duke 
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President Terry Sanford initiated talks it 


with former President Richard Nixon 
LL.B. 37 about locating his presiden- 
tial library at Duke. 

With the Watergate scandal and 
Nixon’s subsequent resignation still 
very much in the public conscious- 
ness, many faculty members object- 
ed, fearing such a memorial would 
have a negative impact on the uni- 
versity’s reputation. Supporters of 
the Nixon Library argued that the 
scholarly and academic benefits 
would outweigh these concerns. 

Fall semester meetings of the Aca- 
demic Council (the faculty governing 
body) and board of trustees were 
dominated by the Nixon Library de- 
bate, launching an alphabet soup of 
groups arguing both sides of the is- 
sue: CANDL, the Committee Against 
the Nixon-Duke Library; CAABALL, 


teered to replace him. On the trip, as in the 
classroom, Gavin “was a master at guiding 
us to solutions with good questions and pro- 
viding information when it was needed,” 


his nominator wrote. 


Through his dynamic teaching, Gavin 
has garnered popularity and fame that ex- 
tend well beyond the classroom. For the 
past few years, students have maintained a 


Facebook group dedicated to 


his wit, deeds, and MATLAB proficiency. 
In addition to teaching, Gavin directs the 


university’s Structural Dynam 


mic Response Control Laboratory, where he 
studies risk and uncertainty as they apply to 


Colleagues Against Any Backsliding at 
All; NUKES, the Nixon-University 
Committee for an Enormous Shrine; 
and SCANDL, the Student Committee 
Against the Nixon-Duke Library. 
Political cartoonists also had a field 
day, with many delighting in pairing 
Nixon with the Blue Devil. The Raleigh 
News & Observer went so far as to have 
Nixon appearing as the Blue Devil 
at a football game. The Louisville 
Courier-Journal had a cartoon with 
the Blue Devil meeting his new 
“counterpart” —a red, white, and 





blue Richard Nixon dressed as a devil. 
Although the Academic Council 

voted not to pursue further negotia- 
tions with Nixon, the board of trustees 
later voted to proceed. Perhaps as a 
result of the mixed feelings, negotia- 
tions stalled. In 1983, Nixon's repre- 
sentatives announced that Chapman 
College in San Clemente, California, 
had been chosen as the site for the 
Richard M. Nixon Presidential Library. 


—lim Pyatt ‘81, University Archivist 


natural hazards like earthquakes. He seeks 
to develop technology that will keep “criti- 
cal infrastructure systems”—government and 
corporate data centers in addition to emer 


gency response and recovery systems—se- 


chronicling 


ics and Seis- 


cure in the event of a natural disaster. Even 
here, he likes to work with undergraduates 
completing independent-study projects. 
The award will be presented to Gavin 

during Founders’ Day ceremonies on Octo- 
ber 5. It includes a $5,000 stipend and $1, 
for Duke Libraries to purchase material 
recommended by the recipient. 

For more on Gavin and ADUTA: 

www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 


Class Notes 


WRITE: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, 
Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 


FAX: (919) 681-1659 (typed only, please) 
E-MAIL: dukemag@duke.edu 


(Include your full name, address, and class year.) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Alumni Records, Box 90581, 
Durham, N.C. 27708. Please include mailing label. 


E-MAIL ADDRESS CHANGES TO: bluedevil@duke.edu 


NOTICE: Because of the volume of class note material we 


receive and the long lead time required for typesetting, 
design, and printing, your submission may not appear 
for three to four issues. Alumni are urged to include 
spouses’ names in marriage and birth announcements. 
We do not record engagements. 


Half-Century Club 


Howard C. Ris 738 splits his time between Florida 
and New York after retiring as CEO of Ris Paper Co., 
a paper and office-supply company with branches in 

25 cities. He and his wife, Patricia, also spend time 
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with their children, daughter, Barbara, and son, 


Howard C. Ris Jr. ’70. 
Theodore M. Robinson 740 retired from AT&T 


in 1982 and shifted his focus to environmental efforts 
in the Sacramento area. After volunteering as public- 


relations director of the Sacramento Tree Foundation, he 


became the Sacramento County park commissioner. 
He is currently working to publish his autobiography. 


Walter L. Ross B.S.M.E. ’46 recently published 
Left of Center—Right on Track (Outskirts Press), 

a compilation of letters to the editor he has written 
over the last fifty years. 


Lindell A. Davidson B.S.M.E. ’49 has received 
the Fellow Award from the American Society of 

Heating, Refrigerating, and Air-Conditioning En- 
gineers for his many contributions to the industry. 


1960s 


Kenneth Kahn M.D. ’62 recently traveled to 
Costa Rica with his wife, Norma. During their 
travels, they stayed with the Ngabe, an indigenous 
tribe in the mountains. 


Dukes 


Fax 


Your Age: 


Your Ages: 70/68 Annuity: 


Pattie Williams Stoltz ’63 has been honored by 
Forsyth Country Day School in Lewisville, N.C., 
which named its high school the Pattie Williams 
Stoltz Upper School. 


Grant Hollett Jr. B.S.M_E. 64 has been appointed 
by the secretary of defense to the Army Science 
Board, whose members advise Army leaders on 
scientific and technological matters. He continues 
his role as senior adviser and former chair/CEO of 
EaglePicher Technologies, a manufacturer of special- 
ized power systems. 


John G. “Sonny” Morris ’66, co-founder and 
senior partner of Morris, Manning & Martin, traveled 
to Beijing to participate in the 2008 “China Sym- 
posium on Product Responsibility in Export Trade.” 
He was also recognized in the 2007 Chambers USA: 
America’s Leading Lawyers for his work specializing in 
real-estate development and finance. For the fifth 
year in a row, he was named a 2008 Georgia Super 
Lawyer by Atlanta Magazine. 


M. Lawrence Hicks Jr. ’67 has been named an 
administrative partner at the law firm Thompson & 
Knight. He will continue to serve as managing part- 
ner in the firm’s Dallas office. 


When you make a gift of $10,000 or more, 
Duke can offer you (and/or your loved ones) 
a fixed income for life. A charitable gift annuity 
will also generate a tax deduction and can 

' reduce capital gains. Your ages, your financial 
needs, and current interest rates determine the 
annuity rate Duke can offer. Some sample rates: 


Annuity rates are 
subject to change. 
Once your gift is 
made, the annuity 
rate remains fixed. 


60 Annuity: 5.5% 
70 6.1% 
80 7 6% 


5.6% 


76/73 5.9% 


To learn more about life income gifts and 
other “tax-wise” giving opportunities, 
visit giving.duke.edu/giftplanning or contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 


2127 Campus Drive, Box 90600, Durham, NC 27708 
Phone (919) 681-0464 

(919) 684-9731 

Email giftplanning@dey.duke.edu 
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Malinda Snow A.M. '67, Ph.D. '74 has spent the 
past 41 years as an English professor, primarily at 
Georgia State University. She was a member of the 
1966 team from Agnes Scott College that defeated 
Princeton University in the last seconds of the GE 
College Bowl, an academic competition that ran on 
television for many years. 


Jacquelyn Bowman Campbell 3.S.N. '68 
received the Distinguished Contributions to Nursing 
Science Award from the Duke School of Nursing. 
The award recognized her work in domestic- and 
intimate-partner violence research. 


Joseph W. Kimmell II '69, an international busi- 
ness transactions lawyer, has joined Butzel Long in its 
Ann Arbor, Mich., office. He will focus on the firm’s 
China and India practices. 


J. Anthony Manger Jr. 69 was named one of 
The Best Lawyers in America 2008. He currently 
heads the Norris McLaughlin Health Care Group in 
New Jersey. 


Alan C. Moses ’69 has been named chief medical 
officer worldwide and vice president at Novo 
Nordisk, a Danish health-care company focused on 
diabetes. He’s been with the company since 2004. 


1970s 


Renee Gubernot Montgomery 771, J.D. ’78 has 
been named a North Carolina Super Lawyer for 
health care by Law & Politics Magazine. 


Barry Jacobs ’72 is the author of Across the Line: 
Profiles in Basketball Courage: Tales of the First Black 
Players in the ACC and SEC, published by Lyons 
Press (see p. 61). Set during the civil rights era, 
Jacobs’ fourth book recounts the challenges faced by 
African-American basketball players at 18 schools. 
A sportswriter and Orange County commissioner, 


Jacobs lives in Hillsborough, N.C. 
Robert D. Peltz 73 was named one of The Best 


Lawyers in Florida 2008 in the field of maritime and 
transportation law. He is a partner in the Miami 
office of McIntosh, Sawran, Peltz & Cartaya. 


Kathryn J. Zerbe ’73 is the author of Integrated 
Treatment of Eating Disorders: Beyond the Body Betrayed, 
published by Norton Professional Books. Zerbe is pro- 
fessor of psychiatry at Oregon Health and Science 
University. She serves on the American Psychiatric 
Association’s Task Force on Practice Guidelines for 
Eating Disorders and lectures around the world on 
issues pertaining to women’s mental health. 


John B. Ford ’74 was named president and general 
manager of the Discovery Channel. Previously, he 
had been president of the Discovery Time Channel 
and Military Channel, and, before that, president of 
the Learning Channel. He has won two Emmy and 
two Peabody awards. He and his wife, Margaret, live 
in Chevy Chase, Md., with their daughter and son. 


Lawrence McMichael 75, J.D. ’78 has been 
named one of the Super Lawyers 2008 in its corporate 
counsel edition, which lists the country’s best lawyers 
in a particular area of practice. 


Karen Gearreald J.D. ’76 recently retired after 
20 years as a Navy lawyer. She is a Braille music 
adviser and teacher for the Library of Congress. The 
first blind student to attend Agnes Scott College, 
she was a member of the 1966 team that defeated 
Princeton University in the last seconds of the GE 
College Bowl, an academic competition that ran on 
television for many years. 


Miriam Kaufman B.S.N. 76 is the author of The 
Ultimate Guide to Sex and Disability, a comprehensive 
sex guide for people living with a disability or chronic 
pain or illness. 


Suzanne J. Wasiolek '76, M.H.A.’78, LL.M. ’93, 
assistant vice president for student affairs and dean 

of students at Duke, is co-author of Getting the Best 
Out of College: A Professor, a Dean, and a Student Tell 
You How to Maximize Your Experience, published by 
Ten Speed Press (see p. 61). Her co-authors are Peter 
Feaver, political science and public policy professor 
at Duke, and Anne Bonner Crossman ’00. 


Darcy E. Hitchcock ’77, author of The Business 
Guide to Sustainability, has won the Choice Magazine 
award for “Outstanding Academic Titles for 2007.” 
She is working on The Step-by-Step Guide to Sustain- 
ability Planning, scheduled to be released later this year. 


Roy Phelan B.S.M.E. ’77 has been named chief 
executive officer of Inspiron Logistics, a company 
that offers emergency text-messaging services to uni- 
versities, government agencies, and corporations. He 
lives with his wife, Debbie, and three children in 
Pepper Pike, Ohio, near Cleveland. 


Carol Wiley Cassella ’78 is the author of Oxygen, 
a novel published by Simon & Schuster (see p. 60). 
She lives in Bainbridge Island, Wash., with her hus- 
band, Stephen Cassella, and their two sets of twins. 


Bruce Bacot ’79 is the section head of Pediatric 
Pulmonary, Allergy, and Immunology at Mission 
Children’s Hospital. He lives in Asheville, N.C., 
with his wife, Ashley, and their two daughters. 


Jennifer Hillman-Berger '79, M.Ed. ’79 has 
been appointed to the Appellate Body of the World 
Trade Organization, based in Geneva. The body 
hears appeals from dispute-settlement panel reports 
on issues of law. 


BIRTHS...First child and daughter to Bruce 
Bacot ’79 and Ashley Bacot on April 27, 2006, 
named Kylie Elizabeth, and second child and 
daughter on Jan. 10, 2008, named Eliza Michelle. 


1980s 


Ellen Cabaniss Bawcom ’80 was recognized by 
Pennsylvania Gov. Edward Rendell as one of the 
“Best 50 Women in Business.” Bawcom is the owner 
and founder of La Tienda Inc., a Web-based market- 
place that offers home décor art with an emphasis 
on environmental sustainability and the conserva- 
tion of natural resources. 


John H. Hickey J.D. ’80, a civil trial lawyer in 
Miami, has won a multimillion-dollar settlement case 
against Royal Caribbean Cruise Line. His practice 
focuses on maritime, personal injury, medical mal- 
practice, and commercial litigation. 


Scott H. Peters ’80 is running for city attorney for 
San Diego. He is currently city council president. 


Karen Dickinson ’82 was named chair of the 
Arizona District Export Council. The nonprofit 
council is appointed by the U.S. Secretary of 
Commerce and provides professional advice to 
Arizona businesses looking to expand internationally. 
Dickinson is a partner in the Phoenix office of 
Quarles and Brady, a law firm. 


Maryann Esernio-Bruce ’82 has been elected to 
serve on the advisory board for Nina McLemore, an 
apparel company based in New York. 


Leslie Louise Lowe ’82 was promoted from 


deputy commissioner to chief financial officer of 
Bright from the Start: Georgia Department of Early 
Care and Learning. She is responsible for managing 
the organization’s $450 million annual budget and a 
staff of 98 employees. 


David M. Bennett B.S.E. ’83 has been included 
among “Leaders in Their Field” for the 2008 Chambers 
USA. He practices law at Thompson & Knight in Dallas. 


Rosalynn Borofsky Ritts B.S.E. ’84 has been 
elected to the board of directors of Southeast BIO, a 
regional nonprofit organization that promotes the 
growth of the life-sciences industry in the region. 


Jennifer Copeland ’85, M.Div. ’88, Ph.D. ’08, 
who serves as United Methodist chaplain and director 
of the Wesley Fellowship at Duke, recently received 
the Allan Jerome Burry Award from the national 
United Methodist Campus Ministry Association, 
given annually for “promoting campus ministry ser- 
vant leadership.” 


Jonathan M. Crotty ’85, J.D. ’88 has been named 
a North Carolina Super Lawyer for employment and 
labor by Law & Politics magazine. 


Ellen C. Kramer ’85 has joined Springbok Services 
Inc. as senior vice president of marketing. Her previ- 
ous marketing experience includes working with 


USA Today, Time Life Inc., and America Online. 


Sally Gregory McMillen Ph.D. ’85 is the author 
of Seneca Falls and the Origins of the Women’s Rights 
Movement, the latest book in Oxford University 
Press’ Pivotal Moments in American History series 
(see p. 61). McMillan is a professor of history and 
department chair at Davidson College. 


David Lee Brond M.B.A.’87, M.H.A. ’88 has 
been named associate vice president for external rela- 
tions at the University of Delaware. He will be 
responsible for the development and implementation 
of the university’s communications activities and the 
development of institutional relations. 


Joseph Hester Jr. ’87, M.Div. ’91 is the new pas- 
tor at First Presbyterian Church in Smithfield, N.C. 


Amanda Lamb ’88 is the author of Deadly Dose, a 
true-crime book based on the murder of an AIDS 
researcher by his scientist wife. Lamb is a television 
reporter. She covers the crime beat for WRAL-TV, 
Raleigh’s CBS affiliate. 


Marc H. Klein ’88 has co-authored the article 
“Government Reforms Seek to Discourage 
Unauthorized Employment,” published in the April 
2008 issue of Dallas Bar Association Headnotes. 


Shelly Cryer ’89 is the author of The Nonprofit 
Career Guide: How to Land a Job That Makes a 
Difference, a comprehensive guidebook on finding a 
career in the nonprofit sector. Cryer has been a con- 
sultant to nonprofit organizations for 18 years and is 
che founder of American Humanics’ Initiative for 
Nonprofit Sector Careers. She lives in New York 
with her husband, Michael Stern, and their daughter. 
BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Mary 

densley Evans ’88 and Jason Adams on Aug. 21, 
2007. Named Kaia Quinn Adams...First child and 
Jaughter to Shelly Cryer ’89 and Michael Stern on 
Sept. 13, 2006. Named Hannon Agatha Stern. 


[990s 


Jacqueline O. Shogan J.D. ’90 was elected judge 
f the Superior Court of Pennsylvania. 
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John Conner ’51, 


world-class diver 


ohn Conner started diving in 
1939, when he was a nine- 
year-old attending a regional 
4-H summer camp in West 
Virginia. “I wouldn't go to the shal- 
low end and swim,” he says. “I went 
to the diving-board end because | 
wanted something exciting.” 

Later that summer Conner walked 
away from West Virginia's state 4-H 
camp with a diving championship 
and knew he had found his sport. In 
the sixty-nine years since, his diving 
has given him a spot in the Duke 
Sports Hall of Fame and taken him to 
five continents—most recently to 
Australia, where he competed this 
April in the XII FINA World Masters 
Swimming and Diving Champion- 
ships in Perth, winning first place in 
the one-meter dive, second place in 
the three-meter dive, and setting a 
world’s record point-score of 186.18 
in synchronized diving. 

The championships in Perth rep- 
resented Conners last international 
competition in the 74-79 age bracket, 
an arena he has dominated over the 
past four years. The seventy-eight- 
year-old earned top honors in one- 
meter and three-meter diving at the 
2004 World Masters Championships 
in Riccione, Italy, setting point-score 
world records (of 202.65 and 202.15, 
respectively) in both competitions. 

The following summer, in 
Edmonton, Alberta, Conner again 
won first place in the one-meter 
competition, setting a world’s record 
and eclipsing his previous mark with 
ascore of 279.25. Ona whim he also 
signed up for—and won—the pole 
vaulting and synchronized diving 
competitions in Edmonton. “| signed 
up with this fellow | call ‘Crazy Pete’ 
from Fort Lauderdale for synchro- 
nized diving,” Conner recalls with a 
chuckle. “And we won that, too.” 

At Duke, Conner was the Southern 
Conference diving champion in 
1949, 1950, and 1951, earning All- 
American honors and placing in the 
top ten at the NCAA tournament in 
1949 and 1950. Upon graduating, he 





Photos courtesy of John Conn 


Flying high: Conner in championship form, above, and posing 
in Duke Hall of Fame room. 


joined the Air Force, where he spent 
two years flying F-86 combat jets 
with a man named Michael Collins. 
Collins later went on to join Buzz 
Aldrin and Neil Armstrong as the 
third astronaut on the historic Apollo 
11 moon landing mission. 

After leaving the Air Force, Conner 
went on to coach diving at Harvard 
University from 1956 until 1962. “In 
1962 Harvard beat Yale for the first 
time in twenty-three years—by 
one point,” he says. “| figured we 
wouldn't beat them again for twen- 
ty-three years, so | might as well go 
on to work for New York Life.” 

This is Conner’s forty-fifth year as 
an agent at the New York Life Insur- 


ance Company—the only statistic 
that comes close to rivaling his seven- 
decade diving career. “I could retire if 
| wanted to,”he says. “But it's some- 
thing to do, and it keeps me busy. | 
could go out and play golf for thirty 
days, but then I'd be bored with golf.” 
His wife, Juanita Conner, used to 
travel with him to diving meets, but 
she died in January 2004, after 
forty-nine years of marriage. “August 
of that year we would have been fifty 
years, and | competed ina national 
meet in Chicago on August 20, our 
anniversary,” Conner recalls. “She 
would have wanted me to go.” 


—Jared Mueller 
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Maureen Coffey Ackerly ‘9! placed 74th in the 
U.S. Olympic Team Trials women’s marathon, with a 
time of 2:47:04. She won the Richmond Marathon in 
2006 and the Napa Valley Marathon in 2007. A part 
ner at the law firm of McGuire Woods, she lives in 
Richmond, Va., with her husband and coach, Ben, 
and their two children. 


Thomas J. Bell M.T.S. '91 published a new book, 
Peter Abelard After Marriage: The Spiritual Direction 
of Heloise and Her Nuns Through Liturgical Song. It is 
the first extensive study of Abelard as musician and 
spiritual director 


Robert Cameron 91 has joined Robinson 
Bradshaw & Hinson in Charlotte. He practices trade- 
mark and copyright law. 


Robert Gans 191 is senior employment counsel for 
Computer Sciences Corp. in Falls Church, Va. He 
was recently elected vice president of external affairs 
for the Washington Metropolitan Area Corporate 
Counsel Association, where he is also the community 
service/pro bono chair. 


Andrew J. Kranis '91 has received the 2008-09 
National Endowment for the Arts’ Rome Prize for his 
work in historic preservation and conservation. The 
prize is awarded by the American Academy in Rome 
to artists and scholars in a variety of fields. Kranis is 
décor project manager for Whole Foods Market. 


Annabel Schwedes Monaghan 91 is co-author 
of Click!: The Girl’s Guide to Knowing What You Want 
and Making it Happen, a book of advice for teenagers, 
published by Simon & Schuster. Monaghan, a former 
investment banker, runs workshops teaching teenage 
girls how to harness positive energy. She lives in Rye, 
N.Y., with her husband and three young children. 


Anne M. Valk A.M. '91, Ph.D. 96 is the author of 
Second-Wave Feminism and Black 
Liberation in Washington, D.C. In the book, she 
explores the ways that the 1960s political movements 


Radical Sisters 


shaped local, grassroots feminism. Valk is associate 
director of programs for the John Nicholas Brown 
Center at Brown University. 


Jeffery Fisher '92 is arguing before the U.S. 
Supreme Court for the ninth time. He is a law profes- 
sor at Stanford University. 


Valecia Maclin B.S.E. 92 has been honored at the 
2008 Black Engineer of the Year awards conference. 


Michelle Barwell '93 was named to Pittsburgh 
Magazine's 2007 list of 40 men and women under the 
age of 40 “whose creativity, vision and passion enrich 
the Pittsburgh region.” A psychiatrist, Barwell works 
as medical director of case-management services, 
based at Western Psychiatric Institute & Clinic. 


Christopher Gergen "93 is co-author of Life 
Entrepreneurs: Ordinary People Creating Extraordinary 
Lives, published by Jossey-Bass. The book, which 
draws from interviews with 55 leading entrepreneurs 
worldwide, documents how growing numbers of peo- 
ple are applying the principles of entrepreneurship to 
other aspects of life and offers readers practical tips. 
Gergen is a founding partner of New Mountain 
Ventures and a visiting lecturer and director of the 
Entrepreneurial Leadership Initiative at Duke. 


Anjali Rani Kataria 193 is chief marketing officer 
and co-founder of Conformia Software. She lives in 
Los Altos, Calif., with her husband, Vinay, and 
daughter, Pallavi. 

John P. Cleveland M.T.S. ’94 presented a paper 
titled “Beyond Philosophy 101: Tutoring as 


Relocating Buyers Benefit Big with 
Full Service Triangle Area Exclusive Buyers Agency 


Working with Buyers Advantage Group Realty translates into a hassle-free, time- and money- 
saving experience for all buyers. Identifying compatible neighborhoods and pointing out best 
values are part of the client services typical of Buyers Advantage Group Realty agents. Our 
relocation services are a natural fit for EBA agents because we are free to provide unbiased 
relocation information about the area and specific housing options. 


Get a Better Selection of Homes to Choose From 
Whether your dream home is new construction or an existing home, our agents” loyalty to only 
the buyer encompasses the full range of homes on the market, including for-sale-by-owner 
homes. As a result, our buyer clients generally have more options. ensuring greater home value 
and buyer satisfaction. 


Find a Loan That's Best for You 
Buyers Advantage Group Realty identifies and cultivates mortgage brokers and 
lenders with the best rates and terms available, the first step in making the buyer’s housing 
dollar go further. 


Protect Yourself with a Good Home Inspection 
Our agents thoroughly examine each property to determine the home’s condition prior to writ- 
ing an offer. Our team of home inspectors will confirm your expectations and reassure you that 


there are no unidentified maintenance problems 


Buyers Advantage Group Realty is the Buyer's choice to be the Buyer's voice 
Contact us today to have your voice heard by calling 919-573-6150 


Visit our website: www.buyersadvantagegroup.net 
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Midwifery” at a student-affairs conference hosted by 
New York University. He is the director of the 
Tutoring Center at Pace University in Manhattan. 


Deniz Fikretoglu 94 is the lead author ona 
recent study examining barriers in seeking medical 
care for military personnel with mental disorders. 
She is a postdoctoral fellow at McGill University and 
the Douglas Mental Health University Institute. 


John C. Walters M.B.A. '94 was promoted to 
president and chief operating officer of life operation: 
at the Hartford Financial Services Group. 


Robert R. Bailey B.S.E. '95 is an assistant profes- 
sor in the systems and information engineering 
department at the University of Virginia. 


J. Brett Busby "95 joined Bracewell & Giuliani as 
a partner in the law firm’s Houston office, where he 
will work in the appellate group. 


Douglas Koppel "95 works as a dermatologist in 
private practice in New Orleans. He lives with his 
wife, Tanya, and their two children. 


Cosmos M.S. Lyles B.S.E. 95 invented the 
PerfectTune Bridge, a device that keeps the strings o1 
guitars in tune. 


David Azad "96 is a principal with Galen Partners, 
a private-equity investment firm. He lives in New 
York with his wife, Melissa Cushing '96, and thei 
two children. 


Elaine Thomas Bailey '%6 received her Ph.D. in 
clinical psychology from the University of Arizona ir 
2006. She is a postdoctoral fellow in sleep research at 
the University of Virginia. 


Melissa Cushing 196 is an assistant professor of 
pathology and laboratory medicine at Weill Cornell 
Medical College and assistant director of cellular 
therapy and transfusion medicine at New York Pres- 
byterian Hospital. She lives in New York with her 
husband, David Azad ’96, and their two children. 


Elizabeth M. Keever 96 finished in 10th place ai 
the Rock ’n’ Roll Marathon in Tempe, Ariz., and 
placed 84th in the U.S. Olympic Team Trials women’s 
marathon, with a time of 2:48:41. She serves as direc 
tor of Raising a Reader, an educational nonprofit in 
San Francisco. 


Karen Remley M.B.A. ’97 has been named the 
Commissioner of Health for Virginia. 


Trent R. Stamp M.P.P. 97 has been appointed 
executive director of the Eisner Foundation. He is 
the founder of Charity Navigator, an online resource 
for donors interested in giving to charities. 


Shuchi Shah B.S.E. 98 is a fellow in pediatric 
endocrinology at Children’s Medical Center in 
Dallas. After she finishes her training, she plans to 
move to Tampa, Fla. 


Jason Byassee M.Div. ’99, Ph.D. '05 has written 
An Introduction to the Desert Fathers, published by 
Cascade Books. The book is a companion guide to 
Sayings of the Desert Fathers. Byassee serves as an assis 
tant editor at The Christian Century, where he has 
won numerous awards for excellence in journalism. 


David Cloutier A.M. ’99, Ph.D. ’01 has written a 
book, Love, Reason, and God’s Story: An Introduction 
to Catholic Sexual Ethics, published by Saint Mary’s 
Press. Cloutier is an assistant professor of theology at 
Mount St. Mary’s University. 


Jay Krystinik '99 has joined Powell Goldstein’s 
law office in Dallas as an associate. He will help 
expand the firm’s litigation services group. 


MARRIAGES: Maya E. Ynostroza '94 to Andrew 
Lanphere on Feb. 2, 2008. Residence: Oakland, Calif. 


BIRTHS: Second child and first son to Kristen 
Gislason Callow ’90 and Sean Callow on Oct. 9, 
2007. Named Heath Malcom...Daughter to Juan- 
Carlos Scott '90 and Marcela Scott on April 3, 
2008. Named Emelina Rachel...First child and son to 
Robert Cameron 91 and Julie Cameron on Jan. 
21, 2008. Named Preston Wyatt...Fourth child and 
third daughter to Sara Cohen 791 and Norm Rich 
on Aug. 24, 2007. Named Lauren Paige Rich... Third 
child and first daughter to Robert Gans 91 and 
Kelly Gans on Jan. 8, 2008. Named Samantha 
Lily... Third child and first son to Cheryl 
Baggeroer 92 and Lynwood Turner 792 on 
June 25, 2007. Named Leo Cullen Turner...Second 
child and first son to Virginia Fay 94, M.A. ’99 
and Kenneth Rona Ph.D. ’00 on Dec. 31, 2007. 
Named Doyle Corey Rona... Third child and second 
son to Jennifer Nash Schubert 94 and Jason A. 
Schubert on May 14, 2007. Named Luke Arden... 
Second child and first son to Robert Reid Bailey 
B.S.E. ’95 and Elaine Thomas Bailey 796 on July 
17, 2007. Named Linwood Reid... First child and son 
to Adelie Oakley Barry 95 and Jeffery Barry on 
Feb.19, 2008. Named Grant Samuel...First child and 
daughter to Brooke Hines Beacham B.S.E. 95 
and Jenny Beacham on March 29, 2008. Named 
Tybee Elizabeth...First child and son to Laura 
VanDevender Hawkins 795 and Kevin Hawkins 
on Dec. 22, 2007. Named Thomas Alexander... 
Second child and first son to Douglas Koppel 95 
and Tanya Koppel on Dec. 16, 2007. Named Cole 
Hogan...Second child and first daughter to Robyn 
Osbourne Paris 95 and Bradley E. Paris 
B.S.E. 95 on March 29, 2008. Named Avery 
Elizabeth... Third child and son to Debora Byrne 
Rinkevich 95 and Rory Rinkevich on Feb. 20, 
2008. Named Christopher Ryan...Second child and 
first son to David Azad '96 and Melissa 
Cushing ’6 on Oct. 2, 2007. Named Justin 
Matthew...Second child and first son to Elaine 
Thomas Bailey 96 and Robert Reid Bailey 
B.S.E. ’95 on July 17, 2007. Named Linwood 
Reid...Second child and daughter to Katherine 
Shewey White 96 and Christian Streit 
White M.Div.’98 on Jan. 25, 2008. Named Sadie 
Christine...First child and daughter to Julie 
Brashears Wraithmell 96 and Andrew 
Wraithmell on Feb. 28, 2008. Named Maisie 
Lark...First child and daughter to Jonathan Ganz 
97 and Rebecca Ganz on Feb. 29, 2008. Named 
Sadie Cecilia. ..First child and son to Elizabeth 
Osterwise Katz 97 and Samuel M. Katz on Feb. 
(2, 2008. Named Samuel Jacob... Third child and 
irst daughter to Anthony Volpe 97 and Jaclyn 
30va Volpe 97 on Jan. 6, 2007. Named Alena 
Maria...Second child and son to Trey Dempsey 
98 and Sherrill Kester Dempsey ’00 on Jan. 17, 
1008. Named Lawrence Howard Dempsey IV...First 
thild and son to Andrew Grossman "98 and 
Melissa Grossman on Feb. 19, 2008. Named 
Alexander Charles...First child and daughter to 
famara Mills Lawrence ’98 and Mark Lawrence 
yn Jan. 30, 2008. Named Emma Marguerite...Second 
hild and first son to Barbara Boston McKinney 
38 and Burns McKinney on Feb. 17, 2008. Named 
acob Burns...First child and daughter to Shuchi 
shah ’98 and Mark Arey on March 4, 2008. 

Named Mikaela Cameron...Second child and 
aughter to Christian Streit White M.Div. 98 
nd Katherine Shewey White 6 on Jan. 25, 
008. Named Sadie Christine...First child and 
aughter to Amber Willis Hallmark ’99 and 
*hristopher Hallmark on Nov. 28, 2007. Named 





MINI-PROFILE 


Marie M. Fortune ’72, 
building stronger faith 
communities 


5 founder and senior ana- 
lyst at Seattle's FaithTrust 
Institute, The Reverend 
Marie M. Fortune ‘72 over- 
sees an international, multifaith 
Organization dedicated to ending 
sexual and domestic violence and 
abuse by members of the clergy. It’s 
an ambitious undertaking whose 
roots can be traced back to Fortune's 
undergraduate experiences at Duke. 

She arrived on campus in the fall 
of 1968, a turbulent time for college 
campuses across the country. 
Fortune was open to new ideas, hav- 
ing grown up ina Methodist congre- 
gation in Asheville, North Carolina, 
that encouraged intellectual honesty 
and critical thinking. 

She found a spiritual home in the 
campus chapter of the YMCA-YWCA, 
where the staff “helped us get 
through questions like do we boycott 
class or not and why,’ she says. 
Within that context, she and other 
students began conversations about 
how they could remain involved in 
social issues and still earn a living. 

By graduation she had a goal: to 
bring a religious perspective to issues 
surrounding sexism and racism. But 
she wasn't yet sure how to do that. 
During her seminary years, she found 
kindred spirits in the United Church 
of Christ, which ordained her without 
a‘call’in the traditional sense of an 
actual job prospect. 

In the mid-’70s, Fortune was liv- 
ing in Seattle, working with the 
church, and volunteering at a rape 
crisis center. When clients at the cen- 
ter learned that she was an ordained 
minister, they approached her with 
questions about what faith says 
about sexual abuse. At the same 
time, she discovered that many in 


the religious community were ill- 
equipped to help members of their 
congregations who were facing sexu- 
al or domestic violence. 


To address that void, Fortune 
launched the Center for the Preven- 
tion of Sexual and Domestic Violence, 
forerunner of the FaithTrust Institute, 
Today, the Institute works collabora- 
tively with a wide range of ethnic 
and religious communities. For ex- 
ample, the organization produces 
culturally specific materials geared 
toward Jewish, Christian, Muslim, 
Buddhist, and Asian-Pacific popula- 
tions; offers workshops and training 
for staff in secular and religious or- 
ganizations; and works with clergy 
and lay leaders to promote healthy 
and safe congregations. It also pub- 
lishes the Journal of Religion & Abuse: 
Advocacy, Pastoral Care and Prevention. 

Fortune has authored or co- 
authored a number of books, includ- 
ing Keeping the Faith: Guidance for 
Christian Women Facing Abuse and 
Is Nothing Sacred?: When Sex Invades 
the Pastoral Relationship. She also 
served as a consultant for the 
National Advisory Council on Vio- 
lence Against Women for the U.S. 


Department of Justice from 1994 to 
2000, and on the Task Force on Do- 
mestic Violence for the U.S. Defense 
Department from 1999 to 2003. 

In the more than three decades 
since it was founded, FaithTrust In- 
stitute (www. faithtrustinstitute.org) 
has helped countless congregations 
become better equipped to acknowl- 
edge and address issues of sexual 
and domestic violence and abuse by 
clergy, says Fortune. But there is still 
plenty of work to be done. 

“It’s easy for a congregation and 
its leaders to understand illness or 
natural disaster and respond imme- 
diately and generously,” she says. “It’s 
harder when one person in the con- 
gregation has done harm to another. 

“Those of us working within faith 
communities can either be road- 
blocks for helping people who have 
been abused, or we can be resources. 
We want to help people understand 
the practical as well as the theologi- 
cal foundation of what needs to be 
done in those situations.” 

—Sara Engram 


Engram is a freelance writer based 
in Baltimore. 
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Faith Trust Institute 


Kendyll Elliyana...Second child and son to Brooke 
Shirey Mackay '99 and Brent Mackay on March 
10, 2008. Named Cole Patrick 


2000s 


Anne Bonner Crossman '00 is co-author of 
Getting the Best Out of College: A Professor, a Dean, and 
a Student Tell You How to Maximize Your Experience, 
published by Ten Speed Press (see p. 61). Writing 
with Duke professor Peter Feaver and dean of stu- 
dents Suzanne J. Wasiolek '76, M.H.A.°78 
LL.M. 93, Crossman shares tips on navigating the 
college experience. She is a freelance writer in Seattle. 


Lindsay Stieber Milstein ‘00 is manager of glob- 
al recruiting, hiring programs, and policy administra- 


tion at Latham & Watkins, a law firm in San Diego. 


Tripp York M.T-S. ’00 is author of The Purple 
Crown: The Politics of Martyrdom, published by 
Herald Press. In the book, he describes martyrdom as 
an inherently political act. York is visiting assistant 
professor of religious studies and serves on the com- 
mittee for nonviolence studies at Elon University. 


Keona Katrice Ervin '01 was selected by the 
Organization of American Historians to receive a 
Huggins-Quarles Award, given annually to one or 
two graduate students of color at the dissertation 
research stage of their Ph.D. program. Her disserta- 
tion is “Entitled to Live: Black Woman Labor Ac- 
tivists, the Civil Rights Movement, and the Gendered 
Politics of Freedom in St. Louis, 1933-1973.” 


Daune Gardner M.E.M. ’02 has been elected 
mayor of Waxhaw, N.C., a town south of Charlotte. 


4 re Poon u Tae ceoer 


Ashley Harris Johnston '02 practices law with 
Looper, Reed, & McGraw in Dallas. She focuses on 
health-care and corporate matters. 


Lisa Jean Caldmeyer '03 has joined Graydon 
Head and Ritchey in Cincinnati as an associate, 
working in the law firm’s human resources client 
service department. 


Sandeep Kishore '04 has received a Paul and 
Daisy Soros Fellowship, awarded to 30 Americans 
each year. It includes a $20,000 maintenance grant 
and half tuition for any graduate program in the U.S. 
for two years. Kishore is a third-year student in the 
tri-institutional MD-PhD Weill Cornell/Rockefeller/ 


Sloan-Kettering Program. 


Cameron Levy B.S.E. 


sultant at Mars & Co., a management consulting firm. 


Phebe Ko 05 placed 61st in the U.S. Olympic 
Team Trials women’s marathon, with a time of 
2:45:20. It was Ko’s fifth marathon. She placed 22nd 
in the Boston Marathon in both 2006 and 2007. Ko 
lives in North Salt Lake, Utah. 


Paige Miller '05 placed 68th in the U.S. Olympic 
Team Trials women’s marathon, with a time of 
2:46:13. It was her third marathon. She is now in 


graduate school at the Pennsylvania State University. 


Crystal Renée Sanders ’05 was selected by the 
Organization of American Historians to receive a 
Huggins-Quarles Award, given annually to one or 
two graduate students of color at the dissertation re- 
search stage of their Ph.D. program. Her dissertation 
is titled “Redeeming the Community: Mississippi 
Black Women and Head Start, 1965-1967.” 


David Noonan B.S. ’06 has been promoted to 
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’04 has been promoted to con- 


senior associate consultant at Mars & Co., a manage- 
ment consulting firm. 


Andrew Schmidt B.S.E. 
to senior associate consultant at Mars & Co., a man- 
agement consulting firm. 


'06 has been promoted 


Stephen Fink '07 has been included among 
“Leaders in their Field” for 2008 Chambers USA. 
He practices law at Thompson & Knight in Dallas. 


Sally E. Meyerhoff '07 finished in sixth place 
at the Rock 'n’ Roll Marathon in Tempe, Ariz., 
and placed 20th in the U.S. Olympic Team Trials 
women’s marathon, with a time of 2:39:39. It was 
her second marathon. Meyerhoff, of Tempe, Ariz., 
coaches cross country at her former high school, 
Mountain Pointe High School, in Phoenix. 


MARRIAGES: Lindsay R. Stieber '00 to Lee 
Milstein on Jan. 12, 2008. Residence: Del Mar, 
Calif.... Stephanie Spalding B.S.E. '01 to Steven 
Cook on Nov. 3, 2007. Residence: Newport News, 

..Rebecca Koenig '03 to Jason Berrebi on 
Jan. 20, 2008. Residence: New York...Genevieve 
Haze Luehrs '04 to Jon A. Hayes on Sept. 2, 2007. 
Residence: Charleston, S.C....John Kyle Warren 
'04 to Aileen De Los Rios '05 on Feb. 23, 2008. 
Residence: Arlington, Va. 


BIRTHS: Second child and son to Sherrill Kester 
Dempsey '00 and Trey Dempsey 198 on Jan. 17 
2008. Named Lawrence Howard Dempsey IV... 
Second child and first son to Kenneth Rona '00 
and Virginia Fay '94 on Dec. 31, 2007. Named 
Doyle Corey...First child and daughter to Perin 
Pogue Goodman 0! and Michael D. Goodmar 
01 on April 4, 2007. Named Natalie Isabella. . First 
child and son to Kathleen Kirchner McCoy '01 
and Daniel McCoy on Jan. 9, 2008. Named 
Beauregard. ..First child and daughter to Sharon 
Sullivan Price ’01 and Michael Price on Dec. 22, 
2007. Named Audrey Susan...First child and daugh- 
ter to Jay Wohlken M.B.A ’02 and Amy Wohlken 
on Nov. 24, 2007. Named Ava Christina. 


Deaths 


Charlotte Pittman Fields '25 of Grifton, N.C., on 
Dec. 31, 2007. She was in the first graduating class of 
the newly renamed Duke University. She taught 
high-school English and French until 1933. She was 
a member of the Swansboro United Methodist 
Church and treasurer for her chapter of the Eastern 
Star, and belonged to the Daughters of the Americar 
Revolution. She is survived by nieces and nephews. 


Grace Tillett Temple R.N. ’33, B.S.N. 38 of 

Charlotte, on Nov. 20, 2007. She began her career as 
a public-health nurse, eventually working in Durham 
as an ob-gyn nurse. She is survived by a daughter; tw 
brothers; a sister; and a grandson. 


Eleanor Congdon Putney 736 of Blacksburg, 
Va., on Nov. 18, 2007. In addition to Duke, she 
attended the Juilliard School of Music and the New 
England Conservatory before graduating from the 
State Teachers College at Buffalo with a degree in 
education. For 17 years, she taught elementary schoo 
in New York. She is survived by a son, two daughters 
a granddaughter, and two great-granddaughters. 


Jean Beebe Ingram 737 of Lewes, Del., on Dee. 
7, 2007. She was an educator in Delaware for 24 
years. She is survived by two daughters; two brothers 
including James Beebe Jr. '41; a sister; three 
prandchildren; and seven great-grandchildren. 


Charlotte Markham Shuford 737 of Elon, N.C., 
on Nov. 29, 2007. For more than 30 years, she taught 
high-school English and French. She is survived by a 
son; a brother, Charles B. Markham ’45; two 
grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Frank O. Braynard 739 of Sea Cliff, N.Y., on 
Dec. 10, 2007. After receiving an M.A. in maritime 
history from Columbia University, he worked as a 
ship news reporter for The Herald Tribune and later 


managed public relations for the American Merchant 


Marine Institute and the Moran Tugboat and 
Transportation Co. For 20 years, he was also the 
curator of the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy 
museum at Kings Point, N.Y. He is survived by his 
wife, Doris; a son; a daughter; a sister; two grand- 
daughters; and two nephews, Arthur Peabody Jr. 
65 and Robert Peabody ’70. 


Richard A. Dotter B.S.M.E. ’39 of Springvale, 
Maine, on Oct. 28, 2007. He was an engineer. 
Survivors include his wife, Eleanor. 


Jane Kitchen Duff 39 of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
on Nov. 29, 2007. She was active in many charitable 
and historical organizations, including the Huguenot 
Society of Tennessee and the Junior League of 
Chattanooga. She is survived by her husband, 
Thomas; a daughter; a son; five grandchildren; and 
two great-grandchildren. 


Robert Hitch B.S.M.E. ’39 of Florence, S.C., on 
Dec. 8, 2007. He received an M.A. in automotive 
engineering from the University of Michigan. During 
World War II, he helped develop the jet engine. 
Later, he worked on standardized international ship- 
ping containers for Strick Trailer Corp. After retiring, 
he became a cattle farmer and furniture maker. He is 
survived by two sons, including Robert R. Hitch 
67; three grandsons; a granddaughter; and four great- 
grandchildren. 


Jean Howell Laramore 39 of Atlanta, on Nov. 
13, 2007. President of the Cassina Garden Club, she 
won many awards for her day lilies. She is survived by 
a stepson, sister, and two step-grandchildren. 


Doris Matthews Carver ’40 of Roxboro, N.C., 
on Nov. 5, 2007. She taught elementary school for 32 
years. She is survived by a son, two sisters, a brother, 
and three grandchildren. 


Robert Everett 40, L 42 of Potomac Falls, Va., 
on Dec. 23, 2007. He served as a Navy Supply Corps 
officer in the Pacific during World War II and con- 
‘inued in the Navy for an additional 34 years. He 
earned an M.B.A. from Stanford University. After 
etiring, he moved to Honolulu and became a vice 
dresident of Honolulu Gas Co. and served as a medi- 
itor in the Hawaiian court system. He is survived by 
nis wife, Helene; two daughters; a son; six grandchil- 
tren; and seven great-grandchildren. 


Roy W. Forrester Jr. ’40 of Dillon, Mont., on 
Dec. 15, 2007. During World War II, he served as a 
naster sergeant in the Army and was platoon leader 
luring the invasion of Saipan Island in the Pacific. Af 
er the war, he was a rancher in Montana for 56 years. 
de is survived by a son, William W. Forrester 

15; three daughters; and six grandchildren. 


Jonald W. Lynch M.E 40, D.E. 55 of Riverside, 
alif., on Dec. 4, 2007. He served for four years as 
lieutenant in the Navy during World War II, 
vorking as chief engineer on the destroyer USS 
Augford. After the war, he attended Duke and 

orked for 28 years with the Forest Service. He is 
arvived by two sons, a daughter, nine grandchildren, 
ad a great-grandchild. 





MINI-PROFILE 


Julie Goler ’90, 
book-club facilitator 


as your book group bogged 

down in the complexities 

of A Thousand Splendid 

Suns? Are you missing the 
references in The Jane Austen Book 
Club? |s the plot of Orhan Pamuk’s 
Snow eluding you? If you live in Los 
Angeles, help is at hand. 

Call Julie Goler, professional 
book-club facilitator. That's right; 
she gets paid to lead groups of 
women in productive discussion of 
the books they read for pleasure. 

“| was a voracious reader as a kid 
and during the time | was at Duke,” 
says Goler, who was an English 
major. After Duke, Goler earned her 
master’s at Columbia University and 
then taught English at Stuyvesant 
High School in New York. “I think | 
missed Frank McCourt, one of my 
favorite teaching authors, by a year 
or two,’ she says. 

From there, she moved to Cali- 
fornia and ended up teaching English 
at Beverly Hills High School. Soon, 
she was asked to lead a book group 
for the adult school on campus. 

“It was a really popular course,” 
says Goler. “I began getting a lot of 
calls from book groups around the 
city because my name was in the 
adult-school course catalogue. | real- 
ized there was a need, so| printed up 
business cards saying simply ‘Julie 
Goler, Reader,’ took them to the 
independent book stores around 
town—and started getting calls.” 

Goler has worked with more then 
twenty groups so far, “but | can’t 
really do more than ten at any one 
time. | limit my book groups to Mon- 
day and Tuesday nights.” 


Deb Joseph 





She says she has a simple criterion 
for choosing titles. “My philosophy 
is that | read what | read, and if they 
like what | read, then | am a good 
moderator for them. If they don’t, 
then I'm not.” 

A recent book that provoked lively 
discussion was Cormac McCarthy's 
The Road, the story of a father and 
son exploring a post-apocalypse 
world. “People found it very grim, 
but they were blown away by his 
prose,” Goler says. Among other con- 
temporary titles she recommends are 
Edwidge Danticat’s Brother, I’m 
Dying, lan McEwan’s On Chesil Beach, 
and Lucette Lagnado’s The Man in the 
White Sharkskin Suit. 

“Lalso try to do classics once or 
twice a year and make them read- 
able,” Goler says. “The best discus- 
sion, yet the most challenging one, 
I've led was of George Eliot's Middle- 
march. \t was daunting because of 
the size.” 

Goler, who has lived in L.A. since 
moving to the city at twenty-three, 
travels to her clients’ homes for her 
groups, and charges $250 a session. 

“run a meeting like a salon,” 


she says. “The first thing that | do is 
introduce the author and his or her 
biography. I'll give the historical 
background on the book if there’s 
any that's relevant, and then we start 
the discussion.” 

She e-mails discussion questions 
and “focus points” to readers a week 
in advance, along with “Goler’s Picks,” 
alist of additional recommended 
books, as well as movies and even 
good restaurants and fun shopping 
spots she has discovered. 

Goler acknowledges that she runs 
a tight ship. “I do allow women to 
bring in their personal experiences, 
but | run it like a classroom. | don't 
want any one person to dominate 
the discussion. | also want to hear 
from the quieter people. | remind 
everyone, ‘This is why you guys 
brought me in. This is why | make the 
big bucks.’ ” 

—Catherine O'Neill Grace 


Grace, a freelance writer based in 
Whitinsville, Massachusetts, is a 
member of two book groups, both of 
which could benefit from a facilitator. 
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Paul W. Jones Jr. 


2007 


41 of Marietta, Ga., on Dee. 3, 
After serving in the Army during World War 
II, he worked for 40 years with Spalding Sporting 


Goods. He is survived by his wife, Jane; two sons, 


including Sidney Craig Jones '74; two daughters; 


13 grandchildren; and seven great-grandchildren 


Frank W. Baker °42 of Advance, N.C., on Nov. |, 
2007. As president of Baker Construction Co., he 
worked in road construction, farming, and land 
development. He is survived by his wife, Jean 
Weyman Baker ‘41; 


Arthur McDonald Jr. ‘42, L '50 of Durham, on 
Dec. 27, 2007. He served in the Army for five years 
during World War II before graduating from UNC- 
CH in 1947 and the University of Richmond Law 
School in 1952. In 1953, he began practicing law in 


a son; and a grandson. 


Elizabeth Allardice 


COeting with real estate buyers and sellers 


in Durham, Chapel Hill, and Raleigh 
North Carolina: our team of experienced 
real estate professionals are well versed in a 
variety of home prices, floor plans, homes 
styles, and neighborhoods and can help you 


achieve your real estate goals. 





To view this month’s 
featured homes, visit 
http://www.elizabethallardice.com 








Or call me at REMAX Capital Realty 
800-828-8108, ext. 243 
E-mail: eallardice@remax.net 








Durham with his father. He is survived by his wife, 
Eleanor; 


Charles Hamilton Reid M.D. °42 of Winston- 
Salem, on Nov. 18, 2007. He received his B.A. from 
UNC-CH. After opening a private practice in 1945, 
he served as a major in the Army in Japan, resuming 
his medical practice upon his return. He is survived 


a son; a brother; and two sisters. 


by his wife, Beth; two sons; two daughters; a sister; 
nine grandchildren; and nine great-grandchildren. 


James H. Underwood 742 of Lady Lake, Fla., on 
Oct. 29, 2007. He lettered in baseball while at Duke. 
He is survived by his wife, Phyllis, and three daughters. 


Marcia Webber Edwards '43 of Elyria, Ohio, 
on Nov. 5, 2007. She attended Duke for a year, 
then went on to graduate from Ohio State Univer- 
sity. She worked for Army Intelligence in Washing- 
ton during World War II and then worked as a 
substitute teacher for 31 years. She is survived by 
two daughters, a son, nine grandchildren, and four 
great-grandchildren. 


Margaret “Peggy” Ross Hemmendinger 
43 of Santa Fe, N.M., on Dec. 10, 2007. She worked 
at the Naval Ordnance Laboratory in Washington, 
the Bell Laboratory in New Jersey, and at Los 
Alamos. She is survived by her husband, Arthur; 
two sons; a daughter; four grandchildren; and three 
great-grandchildren. 


Jean Purcell McDonald °43 of Round Hill, Va., 
on Dec. 4, 2007. She worked in advertising before 
joining the Red Cross as a staff assistant stationed in 
Heidelberg, Germany, at the end of World War II. 
After the war, she worked as a freelance writer and as 
postmaster in Round Hill. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Marvin; two children; and two grandchildren. 


Jimmie A. Scott °43 of Fair Bluff, N.C., on Nov. 
17, 2007. He served in the Pacific with the Navy 
during World War II and was a major in the Army 
National Guard. Recipient of Fair Bluff’s Lifetime 
Achievement Award, he owned and operated Scott 
Oil Co. He is survived by his wife, Jackie; a daughter; 
four sons; three grandsons, including Scott Walker 
Bullard M.Div. '02; four granddaughters; three 
great-grandsons; and a great-granddaughter. 


Warren Chandler Blake 7°44 of Trumbull, Conn., 
on Dec. 23, 2007. A World War II Army veteran, he 
worked for 60 years as an accountant for Sikorsky 
Aircraft Corp. He is survived by his wife, Barbara; a 
son; a daughter; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


Stephen C. Clark Jr. B.S.E-E. 44 of Loveland, 
Colo., on Dec. 27, 2007. During World War II, he 
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served in the Navy. He worked as an electrical engi- 
neer until 1989, when he became a professor of 
manufacturing engineering at Clemson University. 

He is survived by his wife, Jean; a daughter; two sons; 
a stepdaughter; two stepsons; a sister; and nine 
grandchildren. 


Clarence W. Johnson Jr. 44 of Manchester, 
Mass., on Nov. 6, 2007. A Duke ROTC program 
participant, he went on to serve as a Navy 
lieutenant during World War II. Later, he worked 
as a real-estate agent. He is survived by a daughter, 
and an uncle. 


C. Hayward Marshall Jr. B.S.C.E. '44 of 
Martinsville, Va., on Oct. 4, 2007. During World 
War II, he served in the Navy Seabees in Saipan. 
After the war, he worked as a civil engineer. He 
was also an artist, and his watercolor paintings 
were exhibited in Washington and Virginia. He is 
survived by his wife, Roberta; three daughters; and 
six grandchildren. 


John G. Ramsbottom M.D. '44 of Myrtle Beach 
S.C., on Dec. 23, 2007. During World War II, he 
served as a captain in the Army Medical Corps. For 
27 years, he ran an ob-gyn practice in Spartanburg, 
S.C., and built and ran the Lou-Gar Motel in North 
Myrtle Beach from 1967 to 1982. He is survived by 
his wife, Louise; two sons; and three grandchildren. 


Charles K. “Koke” Winter ’44 of Bridgeport, 
Conn., on Nov. 28, 2007. Before attending Duke, he 
served in the Army Air Corps during World War IL. 
During his career, he worked for symphonies in 
Greater Bridgeport, Baltimore, Detroit, and Denver. 
He is survived by a niece and a nephew. 


Jay R. Cross 745 of Hingham, Mass., on Aug. 25, 
2006. He was a senior associate at the architecture 
firm Hoskins Scott & Partners Inc. He is survived by 
his wife, Priscilla; two sons; and two grandchildren. 


Henry J. Hyde ’45 of Geneva, IIl., on Nov. 29, 
2007. After serving as a naval officer in World 

War II, he finished his undergraduate degree at 
Georgetown University and went on to earn a law 
degree from Loyola University. Elected to the 
Illinois House in 1966, he served as Republican 
majority leader from 1971 to 1972 before winning 
a Congressional seat in 1974. He presided over 

the impeachment proceedings against President 
Clinton and wrote a controversial law ending federa 
financing for abortion. In 2007, President George 
W. Bush awarded him the Presidential Medal of 
Freedom. He is survived by his wife, Judy; two sons; 
a daughter; two stepsons; a stepdaughter; and four 
grandchildren. 


a son, 


Marilynn Wasson Vosburgh King °45 of 
Tryon, N.C., on Nov. 25, 2006. She worked in the 
field of advertising design in Chicago before moving 
to Tryon, where she owned and operated a bookstore 
She is survived by three sons, including George 
Vosburgh III ’69; seven grandchildren; and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Marie Bashor Buckley 46 of Miami, on 

Oct. 30, 2007. After teaching elementary school, 
she worked for the U.S. Postal Service for 25 years. 
She is survived by a son, a daughter, a sister, and 
two grandchildren. 


Margaret Hundley Epperson 746 of Durham, 
on Nov. 5, 2007. A life member of the North 
Carolina Garden Club and president of the United 
Methodist Women at Trinity Methodist Church, 
she also performed as a member of the Durham 
Junior League Puppetry Guild. She is survived by 
two sons and four grandchildren. 


William T. Hinson Jr. ’46 of Marshville, N.C., 
on Nov. 30, 2007. He owned and operated Hinson’s 
Super Market. He is survived by his wife, Frances; 
two sons; a daughter; a stepsister; and grandchildren. 


J. William Midkiff ’46 of Hershey, Pa., on Nov. 
26, 2007. He served as an Army paratrooper in Italy 
during World War II and in the Air Force Reserves as 
a first lieutenant until 1958. He worked in the insur- 
ance industry and was one of the original architects 
of the “no-fault” automobile insurance plans used 
today. He is survived by his wife, Patricia; two sons; a 
daughter; and five grandchildren. 


Mildred Bradsher Voorhees 746 of Asheville, 
N.C., on Oct. 29, 2007. An accomplished artist, she 
owned and managed a gift shop with her husband in 
Morehead City, N.C., before moving to Ashville. 
She is survived by four sons, two daughters, 14 grand- 
children, and four great-grandchildren. 


Mary Vannah Davidson R.N. ’47 of Springfield, 
Ohio, on Dec. 5, 2007. She was a member of the 
Navy Student Nurse Corps during World War II. 
After the war, she was a volunteer nurse with the 
American Red Cross and the Missionary Health 
Service in Springfield. She is survived by three sons, 
three daughters, and five grandchildren. 


Ruth Douglas Jacokes R.N. ’47, M.S. ’70 of 
Raleigh, on Oct. 7, 2007. After completing her A.M. 
in nursing from UNC-CH, she became director of 
nursing at John Umstead Hospital in Butner, N.C., 
and later was a nursing supervisor at UNC Hospitals. 
She is survived by three sons, a daughter, a brother, 
two sisters, and seven grandchildren. 


Ronald “Baron” Mintz ’47, of San Antonio, on 
Oct. 31, 2007. He served in the Air Force. He is sur- 


vived by two sons and a granddaughter. 


James D. Safford ’47 of Wilmington, N.C., on 

Nov. 15, 2007. After serving in the Army during 

World War II, he was a manager at Sears Roebuck 

S Co. for 33 years. He was a Mason and served as 

sresident of the Wilmington Chamber of Commerce. 
e is survived by his wife, Mary; two sons; a brother; 

and a grandson. 


c. Norman Schnell ’47 of Jacksonville, Fla., 
om Nov. 11, 2007. While at Duke, he was a pianist 
vith the Duke Ambassadors and, upon graduation, 
oured with the Gene Krupa Orchestra until 1987. 
de then worked as the pianist for the Ritz Carlton 
dotel on Amelia Island, Fla. He is survived by a 
“ and several nephews, including Norman 
reczyn A.M. ’80. 


Robert Carter Ph.D. 48 of Columbia, Mo., on 

Nov. 20, 2007. He received his B.S. from the Uni- 

versity of Oklahoma-Norman. During World War II, 

f served in the Army in the South Pacific and 
orked on the Manhattan Project. He worked as 
research scientist for North American Aviation. 

n 1962, he accepted a teaching position at the 
Jniversity of Missouri, where he retired in 1988 

s professor emeritus. He is survived by two sons, 
aree daughters, 11 grandchildren, and nine great- 


andchildren. 


orenzo D. Chisholm Sr. ’48, LL.B. ’62 of 
harlotte, on Dec. 26, 2007. During World War II, 
e served as a medic. He worked for Southern 
ailroad before becoming a real-estate broker. He 
survived by his wife, Margaret; three sons; two 
ughters; a brother; a sister; and two grandchildren. 
ryant D. Gamble 748 of Somers, Conn., on 
ov. 27, 2007. He was a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 


t 41 years, he worked for Monarch Life Insurance 


Co., retiring as a vice president. He is survived by 
his wife, Jane; a daughter; two sons; and three grand- 


children. 


John McWhorter 48, B.D. ’55 of Lake Junaluska, 
N.C.,, on Dee. 25, 2007. A World War II Navy veter- 
an, he earned a Ph.D. in divinity from High Point 
University and then served as a United Methodist 
minister. He was the executive director of the Council 
of Higher Education and a trustee emeritus of Greens- 
boro College. He is survived by his wife, Sara Grubbs; 
a son; a daughter; and two granddaughters. 


Frank A. Scott ’48, A.M. ’49 of Blacksburg, Va., 
on Noy. 25, 2007. A Navy World War II veteran, 
he received his Ed.D. from the University of 
Georgia-Athens. He was a professor and dean of the 
school of social science at Radford University. He is 
survived by his wife, Jean; two daughters; a son; and 
six grandchildren. 


Robert L. Styers ’48, J.D. ’51 of Winston-Salem, 
on Nov. 28, 2007. He was Winston-Salem’s youngest 
life master in duplicate bridge. He founded the Motel 
Equipment Leasing Corp. and Technical Video 
Systems. He is survived by his wife, Norma; two 
daughters; a stepson; a brother, Thomas R. Styers 
Jr. B.S.M.E. ’61; a sister, Diane LeClair Sutton 
56; four grandchildren; three step grandchildren; and 
two step great-grandchildren. 


James V. Wright ’48, J.D. 51 of Williamsburg, 
Va., on Nov. 8, 2007. An Army veteran, he 
worked as a lawyer and judge in Washington until 
his retirement. 


Joseph B. Cathey Jr. ’49 of Greenville, S.C., 
on Nov. 23, 2007. After serving in the Air Force, 
he received an M.A. from the University of 
Tennessee. He is survived by his wife, Barbara; a 
daughter; a son; a brother; four grandchildren; and 
a great-grandchild. 


William P. Coleman 749 of New Orleans, on Nov. 
11, 2007. In the Army Air Corps during World War 
II, he survived being shot down over Germany and 
was awarded three Bronze Stars and an Air Medal 
with four Oak Leaf Clusters. After earning his M.D. 
at the University of Virginia, he served as chief of the 
allergy section of the Ochsner Clinic in New Orleans 
for 17 years. He then joined his son in private prac- 
tice in Metairie, La. He was on the Tulane Medical 
School faculty for 40 years. He is survived by two 
sons and six grandchildren. 


Arne K. Kemp M.E ’49 of Savannah, Ga., on 
Nov. 12, 2007. A pilot in the Navy during World 
War II, he was an associate professor at Louisiana 
State University, professor and department head at 
Stephen F. Austin University, and assistant director 
at North Central Experiment Station-U.S. Depart- 
ment of Forestry. He is survived by his wife, Marie; 
two sons; and a granddaughter. 


Driftwood H. Rucker M.Div. ’49 of Pensacola, 
Fla., on Dec. 10, 2007. He received his B.A. from 
Wofford College. During World War II, he served 
with the 263rd Infantry Regiment. He was a United 
Methodist minister, serving pastorates in the 
Alabama/West Florida conference. He is survived by 
his wife, Bernice; two sons; and a grandson. 


Louis T. Scioscia ’49 of Philadelphia, on Oct. 28, 
2007. He was retired from Diversey Wyandotte 
Corp., a chemical company. He is survived by his 
wife, Jane; a son; a daughter; and four granddaughters. 
Yandell R. Smith ’49 of Louisville, Ky., on Dec. 8, 


2007. He served as a second lieutenant in the Army. 
A patron of the arts, he chaired the Downtown 


Salute to the Arts, notably bringing Igor Stravinsky 
to direct the Louisville Orchestra. He was also a part- 
ner in his family’s business, Smith Distributing Co., 
and a writer and editor for The Wall Street Journal. He 
is survived by his wife, Betty Funk Smith ’49; 
three children; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


J. Swann Blankenship Jr. B.S.E.E. ’50 of 
Weaverville, N.C., on Dec. 8, 2007. During World 
War II, he served as a sailor in the Pacific. He 
worked as a geophysicist for Texaco for 32 years. He 
is survived by two sons, a daughter, two stepsons, 
three stepdaughters, six grandchildren, and 11 step- 
grandchildren. 


Shirley Snell Millner ’50 of Tarboro, N.C., on 
Oct. 12, 2007. She was an active member of St. 
Mary’s Episcopal Church in Kinston, N.C., where she 
served on the altar guild, as an officer of the 
Episcopal Church Women, and as a lay Eucharistic 
minister. She is survived by a son, a daughter, a sister, 
and seven grandchildren. 


Dennis Cooke Jr. ’51 of Raleigh, on Nov. 1, 2007. 
An officer in the Air Force, he spent most of his 
career in sales and marketing for [BM and also served 
as chairman of the board of Strandburg Engineering. 
He is survived by his wife, Kathy Buckner; a son; and 
two granddaughters. 


Walton Hardin LL.M. ’51 of Washington, Ga., on 
Dec. 11, 2007. He served in the 8th Air Force in 
World War II and was awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross in 1944. A retired lawyer, he was a grad- 
uate of Georgia Tech, the University of Georgia’s 
business school, and Stetson University College of 
Law. He is survived by two sons and a daughter. 


Thomas P. Hughes ’51 of Sumter, S.C., on Dec. 
7, 2007. At Duke, he was an All-American football 
player, ranking second in the nation for pass catches. 
He was also co-captain of the basketball team, and 
second in the country in free-throw shooting. After 
graduating, he was drafted by the Washington 
Redskins. He was a World War II Army veteran and 
was retired from Maxwell Brothers & Blackwell 
Furniture Co. He is survived by his wife, Carolyn; a 
son; a daughter; a stepson; two stepdaughters; and 
four grandchildren. 


Harry “Buck” Johnson 51, M.D. 55 of 
Greensboro, on Oct. 8, 2007. After graduating, he 
served in the Navy Medical Corps. In 1962, he 
joined the faculty of Duke’s medical school. He prac- 
ticed obstetrics and gynecology in Greensboro and 
served as chief of Obstetric and Gynecology Services 
and president of the Medical Board at Moses Cone 
Memorial Hospital in Greensboro. Throughout his 
career, he maintained teaching appointments at 
Duke, UNC-CH, and the University of Maryland 
medical schools. He is survived by four sons, includ- 
ing Harry W. Johnson Jr. ’78; a sister; and seven 
grandchildren. 


Patrick J. Lyons °51 of Norfolk, Va., on Jan. 14, 
2007. While at Duke, he lettered in football and 
basketball. 


Edward Murray A.M. 51 of Hendersonville, 
N.C., on Oct. 27, 2007. He received a B.S. from 
Columbia University and a Ph.D. in psychology from 
Yale University. He served in the Army during the 
Korean War. For most of his career, he taught in the 
University of Miami’s psychology department and 
wrote two books on psychology. After retiring, he 
continued to teach as an adjunct professor at UNC- 
Asheville, Blue Ridge Community College, and 
Furman University. He is survived by his wife, Louisa; 
two daughters; and three granddaughters. 
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Addie Campbell Burgess '52 of Greensboro, on 
Dec. 13, 2007. She taught public school in North 
Carolina. She is survived by a brother and two sisters. 


Alexander Graye '52 of Fearrington, N.C., on 
Novy. 18, 2007. After serving in the Navy, he worked 
in several jobs before joining Anchor Hocking 
Glass in Laneaster, Ohio. He is survived by his wife, 
Vera; two sons; two stepsons; a brother; and two 
step-grandchildren. 


David Watson ’52, M.D. 55 of Muskogee, Okla., 
on Dee. 25, 2007. Since 1961, he had worked as a 
pediatrician and volunteered his services in 
Afghanistan, Vietnam, and Honduras. Survivors 
include two sons. 


Elizabeth Heinke Whalen °52 of Estero, Fla., on 
Sept. 9, 2007. At Duke, she was a cheerleader and a 
member of Alpha Delta Pi sorority. 


Christopher Withers '52 of Middletown, R.I., on 
Dec. 27, 2007. After earning his M.A. at American 
University, he spent 30 years in the Navy, retiring 

as a captain. Active in the sailing community, he 
was a competitive racer, a former Shields National 
Champion, and winner of the Newport Shields Fleet 
9 2007 Season Championship. He is survived by his 
wife, Donnis; two sons; two daughters; a brother; a 
granddaughter; and a grandson. 


Edward Reap Buckner M.F. 53 of Knoxville, 
Tenn., on Jan. 1, 2007. He earned his Ph.D. in 1972 
from N.C. State University. 


Jane Clay Egee 753 of Red Bank, N.C., on 

Nov. 27, 2007. She worked as a proofreader for 
Random House Publishing and as an English teacher 
before becoming director of New Jersey’s GED 
program. She is survived by two sons, a daughter, 
and six grandchildren. 


Fred K. Parrish ’53 of Rutledge, Ga., on Dec. 4, 
2007. He was a retired professor of biology at Georgia 
State University. He is survived by his wife, Pam. 


Jane Byrd Ruffin Ayerst 54 of New Orleans, on 
March 12, 2008. A longtime supporter of the Louisiana 
Philharmonic Orchestra, she served on the board of 
the Symphony Volunteers. She was also chair of the 
Symphony Book Fair and a volunteer for the organi- 
zation for 40 years. A volunteer docent for over 20 
years, she also served on the board of the Longue Vue 
House & Gardens, winning the Longue Vue Volunteer 
of the Year award in 1990. She is survived by a son; a 
daughter; a son-in-law, George A. Farber Jr. ’81; 
a sister; two granddaughters; and two grandsons. 


William H. Barnes °54 of San Jose, Calif., on 
Dec. 26, 2007. He received a B.S.M.E. from North- 
western University, served at Edwards Air Force 
Base, and then earned an M.B.A. from Stanford 
University. For most of his career, he ran his own 
financial firm, Barnes, Stork & Associates. He was a 
past president of the Menlo Park Kiwanis Club, 
founder of the nonprofit Trinity Guardian Founda- 
tion, and, for 40 years, a deacon and elder at Menlo 
Park Presbyterian Church. He is survived by his wife, 
Doris Sherbano Barnes 755; a son; two daugh- 
ters; and three grandchildren. 


Alan C. Elston B.S.E.E. ’55 of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
on Noy. 24, 2007. He served in the Army as a first 
lieutenant and aide-de-camp to Brig. Gen. John 
Barclay. He was also the owner of Electric Service 
Co., which his family had owned since 1925. He is 
survived by his wife, Kathryn; three daughters, and 
six grandchildren. 


Carol Walker Garvin ’55 of Carlisle, Ky., on 
Dec. 6, 2007. In 1989, she served as president of the 
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National Mental Health Association, a volunteer 
organization. Active in many other volunteer 
activities, she also was president of the Nicholas 
County Historical Society. She is survived by her 
husband, Robert; two sons; a daughter; two sisters, 
including Judith Walker Scyster 60; and 
two grandchildren. 


Charles E. Johnson Jr. B.D. '55 of Asheville, N.C., 
on Dec. 31, 2007. During World War II, he was an 
ambulance driver for the Army on the front lines and 
received a Purple Heart after being wounded in 1944. 
For most of his career, he served as a Presbyterian 
chaplain to students at Duke, the Asheville School, 
and the Thomas Rehabilitation Center in Asheville. 
Under his leadership, the Presbyterian church in 
Cary, N.C., was organized and built. Later, he worked 
as an assistant professor at St. Andrews Presbyterian 
College in Laurinburg, N.C. He is survived by his 
wife, Jean; three sons; a daughter; and two brothers. 


Edith Clements Mitchell 55 of Grosse Pointe, 
Mich., on June 5, 2007. She is survived by her hus- 
band, David C. Mitchell 52, M.D. °55; three sons; 
a sister, Peyton Clements Tarry '53; and two 
grandsons. 


Jules F. Skodzinski Jr. 755 of Philadelphia, on 
July 3, 2006. At Duke, he was a member of the Sigma 
Chi and Sigma Nu fraternities. He is survived by his 
wife, Jane, and three children. 


George T. Strzetelski 55 of South Natick, 
Mass., on Nov. 22, 2007. In 1939, he and his family 
fled Poland as Nazi and Soviet forces invaded, mak- 
ing their way to New York. For 40 years, he worked 
in insurance, opening his own practice in Boston. 
He was involved as a volunteer for the Wellesley 
Children’s Center, St. Andrew Episcopal Church, 
and the Wellesley Masonic Lodge. He is survived by 
his wife, Joyce Bailey Strzetelski '55; two sons; 
two daughters; and six grandchildren. 


Richard Wilson Jr. 55 of Durham, on Nov. 20, 

2007. He worked for Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

for over 30 years. He is survived by his wife, Evelyn; 
a son; and two granddaughters. 


Mary Lou Gerringer Hardin R.N. ’56 of 
Williamsburg, Va., on Nov. 4, 2007. Because of her 
husband’s career in the Navy, she lived at duty sta- 
tions in the U.S. and Germany. She is survived by 
her husband, Jim; a son; and a grandson. 


Sidney Olansky M.D. 56 of Atlanta on Dec. 28, 
2007. At Duke, he became an associate professor 
after completing his residency in dermatology. In 
1959, he became the first professor of dermatology at 
Emory University and was named professor emeritus 
in 1981. He then joined his sons in private practice 
until his 92nd birthday. He is survived by his wife, 
Marian Olansky HS. ’56; three sons; a daughter; 
and three grandchildren. 


Marvin L. Woodard M.Ed. ’56 of Roanoke 
Rapids, N.C., on Dee. 1, 2007. A military veteran, he 
was a language teacher in the Halifax County (N.C.) 
school district. He is survived by three sisters. 


Sharon Speaker McDowell R.N. '57 of 
Jacksonville, N.C., on Nov. 13, 2007. She worked as 
a registered nurse for 25 years at Memorial Hospital 
in Wilmington, N.C. She was a member of St. Mark 
Catholic Church. She is survived by her husband, 
Ray; two daughters; and three grandchildren. 


Sherard A. Tatum Jr. 757 of Loudon, Tenn., on 
Dec. 3, 2007. At Duke, he was a member of the Kappa 
Alpha Order fraternity. He is survived by his wife, 
Peg; a son; a brother; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


Lewis F. Affronti Ph.D. '58 of Forest, Va., on 
Nov. 28, 2007. He earned a B.A. and M.A. at the 
University of Buffalo. During the Korean War, he 
served in the Air Force. He was a professor emeritus 
and chairman of microbiology in the medical school 
at George Washington University. His work included 
developing a widely used skin test for detecting 
tuberculosis and identifying a type of tuberculosis 
that commonly infects AIDS patients. He was a 
consultant on tuberculosis for the World Health 
Organization. He is survived by his wife, Aileen 
Ledford Affronti B.S.N. '51; two sons, including 
Lewis F. Affronti Jr. ’81; two daughters; a broth- 
er; and seven grandchildren. 


Elliott H. Newcombe Jr. '58 of Charlotte, on 
Dec. 13, 2007. He earned an M.B.A. at UNC-CH 
and served as a Navy Hospital Corpsman. He started 
and ran several successful businesses before conclud- 
ing his career as president of Atlantic Coast Carton 
Co., where he worked for 23 years. He is survived by 
his wife, Mary; four children; three sisters; and four 
grandchildren. 


William Yates Manson J.D. ’61 of Durham, on 
Dec. 29, 2007. He began his legal career at Everett 
and Everett in Durham and later opened his own 
practice, Edwards and Manson. In 1989, he was 
appointed a District Court judge, serving until his 
retirement in 1996. He is survived by his wife, 
Patricia, and a brother. 


Theron L. Durr ’62 of New Milford, Conn., on 
Nov. 2, 2007. He received an M.A. in political sci- 
ence from Slippery Rock State University. He taugh 
Latin and social studies, and coached football in 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut before switching 
careers and working at MetLife. He is survived by hi 
wife, Paula; three sons; a daughter; a brother; a sistet 
and four grandchildren. 


James W. Stribling ’63 of Atlanta, on Nov. 24, 
2007. After graduating from the Wharton School 

at the University of Pennsylvania in 1965, he serve 
for five years in the Marine Corps. He began his 
career in life insurance as an agent for MassMutual, 
later becoming a partner at W.W. Stribling 
Associates, an insurance consulting group. He is 
survived by his wife, Carole; a son; a daughter, Paige 
Stribling Morrison 92; his mother; a sister; and 
six grandchildren. 


Vicki Mock B.S.N. ’64 of Baltimore, on Nov. 15, 
2007. She earned her M.S.N. from the University of 
California-San Francisco and her Ph.D. in nursing 
from Catholic University. She was a professor at the 
Johns Hopkins School of Medicine. There she 
chaired the new department of health systems and 
outcomes, led the Center for Collaborative Inter- 
vention Research, and directed nursing research at 
the Kimmel Cancer Center. She is survived by her 
husband, Quent; a son; her mother; and sisters. 


E. Lindsay Potter III B.S.M.E. ’65 of Liberty, 
S.C., on Oct. 27, 2007. He is survived by two 
daughters, a sister, and three grandchildren. 


C. Nicholas Revelos J.D. ’65 of Middletown, 
Ohio, on Nov. 3, 2007. He received a B.A. from 
Bowdoin College and an LL.M. from the University 
of California-Berkeley. He was a professor at Michi- 
gan State University’s law school for 35 years and 
director of its King Scholarship Program. He was 
also dean and associate professor at Chase Law 
School for three years. He is survived by his mother, 
three brothers, and a sister. 


George W. Robb 67 of Salem, Ore., on Nov. 3 
2007. He was an administrator for Salem Radiology 


Consultants for 27 years. After retiring in 2004, he 
coached golf at John E Kennedy High School in 
Mount Angel, Ore. He is survived by his wife, Chris; 
a daughter; a stepson; a stepdaughter; his mother; a 
sister; and a brother. 


Thomas J. Jozwiak A.H.C. 773 of Petaluma, 
Calif., on Oct. 13, 2007. He served as a Hospital 
Corpsman in the Navy during World War II before 
transferring to the Coast Guard as one of its first two 
physicians’ assistants. He was a founding member of 
Medical Advisory Systems Inc. of Owings, Md. He is 
survived by three daughters, two sons, two sisters, and 
seven grandchildren. 


Jacob Tasher H ’78 of Slingerlands, N.Y., on 

Nov. 7, 2007. After receiving his medical degree from 
Sackler School of Medicine in Israel, he completed 
his residency at Boston University Medical Center 
and then at Duke, where he specialized in ENT/head 
and neck surgery. Later he received his M.P.H. from 
the State University of New York. A medical officer 
for the Israeli Army during the 1973 Arab-Israeli 
War, he transferred to the U.S. Army and fought in 
the first Gulf War. He is survived by his wife, Nicoleta; 
a daughter; three sons; and a brother. 


Luther M. “Billy” Peele Jr. M.Div. ’79 of 
Boiling Spring Lakes, N.C., on Nov. 16, 2007. 

After working as an assistant manager at Belk’s for 

26 years, he became a Methodist pastor, serving 
several churches in the Wilmington, N.C., area. 

He is survived by his wife, Myra; a son; a daughter; 
two stepdaughters; two sisters; and two grandchildren. 


Associate Professor Emeritus Gianturco 
Daniel T. Gianturco, 73, of Durham died Jan. 23, 
2008. Born and raised in Buffalo, N.Y., the longtime 
psychiatry faculty member received an undergraduate 
degree in mathematics before pursuing medicine. 

He joined Duke as an assistant resident in psychiatry 
soon after receiving his M.D. from the University 

of Buffalo in 1960. Asa faculty member in the 
1970s, he was committed to applying computer 
technology to improve the practice of psychiatry. 

He helped develop infrastructure for computer 
systems at Duke’s Center for Aging and the first 
diofeedback treatment at Duke. 

_ He served in various leadership positions through- 
dut his tenure, most notably serving as psychiatry 
hief resident at the medical center and, later, as 

he aging center's advisory dean. He also chaired 
several committees, including the Private Diagnostic 
Clinic Advisory Committee, the psychiatry depart- 
ment’s Credentialing and Clinical Privileges Com- 
mittee, the Black Faculty Committee’s Academic 
Douncil, and the medical school’s Curriculum 
Committee. 

He is survived by his wife, Dorothy; and his son, 
2aniel Paul Gianturco H.S. ’95. 


| 


?rofessor Quinn 

Salen W. Quinn, 85, of Durham died Jan. 22, 2008. 
de was chief and professor of the division of ortho- 
lontics at Duke Medical Center. 

He left work as a country school teacher to fight in 
oth the North Africa and Italy campaigns during 
World War II. After the war, he attended dental 
chool at Creighton University and returned there as 
faculty member and dean of the school of dentistry 
fter a few years in private practice. 

He came to Duke Medical Center in 1958 and 
uring his tenure, became a pioneer in the field of 
left-palate reconstruction and airway interference. 
le lectured internationally on the topics. 

\ Quinn also served as secretary and president of the 
orth Carolina Dental Association. He is survived 

y his wife, Patricia; six daughters; and two sons. 








Classifieds 
ACCOMMODATIONS 





Paris, SW France, Provence: Comfortable apart- 
ments, homes, chateaux. FHR@earthlink.net. 
(503) 219-9190. www.FrenchHomeRentals.com. 


Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Marvelous 
beamed ceilings. Antiques. Walk to Spanish 
Steps, Trevi Fountain. (609) 683-3813. 
jetas5@comceast.net. 


Edisto Island, $.C.: Fantastic beachfront house 


sleeping 12. Great spring/fall rates. Near Charleston. 
(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


France: Provengal Farmhouse. Stunning ancestral 
home. Magnificent mountain views. Fields of 
lavender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, gardens, pool. 
Modern kitchen and baths. (609) 924-7520. 


gam1@comeast.net. 


Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweeping 
views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. Antiques. 
Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. (609) 683-3813. 


jetas5@comeast.net. 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch is 
less expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 


(919) 929-3194. elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


Paris: Marais. Luxury rental in center of Paris. 
Close proximity Picasso Museum, Centre Pompidou 
and other historical sites as well as gourmet shops 
of Rue de Bretagne. See owner’s website at 
www.parischapon.com. 


Paris, Elegant Left Bank Apartment: Sixth 
Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, and 
Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 


(609) 924-7520. gam1@comcast.net. 


Durham: Coming back to Duke? Why stay in a 

hotel? Try Duke Tower Condominiums, only three 
blocks from East Campus on Trinity Avenue. Fully- 
furnished and completely equipped. Pool, gardens, 
cable TV/HBO, WiFi, bicycle rental. The place for 
Duke alumni and guests. Nightly rentals from $85. 
All major credit cards accepted. www.DukeTower. 
com. General Manager: Lee Richardson, T ’76. 


Lake Lure, N.C.: Absolutely beautiful home 
away from home, whether for a week or a lifetime. 
We have lakefront property, golf villas and time- 
share weeks. Call 800-693-4926 for additional 


information. www.lakelureresortrealty.com 


MISCELLANEOUS 
GLOBAL CAREER COACH: 


Gain maximum value planning your next move— 
Work with us, make better decisions. 

Past MBA Director, Trinity College Dublin; 
20+yrs Fortune 500 leadership experience; 
International Coach Federation 
Karen Frisch Finigan, Principal Duke ’75 Trinity 
www.successfuloutcomecoaching.com 


(609) 235-5847 





Gentle Adventure. Slovenia family tour, 


Women’s tour, New England luxury kayak week- 
end. (802)333-3549 www.BoldPaths.com 


UpscaleMatch.com—For people who enjoy the 
finer things in life. 


Forensic CPA, Over 25 Years Experience, 
Duke Alum, Available for Special Projects- 
Assisting Hi-Net Worth Individuals/ 
Your Personal CFO, (561)483-8686 


Paradise Golf Slovenia, great courses, charming 
villages, spectacular scenery. www. Touring-in- 
Style.com 


COOPER MAYS Pottery relocated in Costa 
Rica. Same porcelain wares. Rolled back prices. 
New e-mail: coopermays@racsa.co.cr 
www.coopermays.com. 506-8872-2819. 


ITALY!! Dalla zuppa ai nocciolini (from soup to nuts) 
comprehensive vacation planning experts since 1961 
Bethesda Travel Center, LLC 301-656-1670 
ciao@bethesdatravel.com 


FOR SALE 
PAWLEYS ISLAND/LITCHFIELD BEACH 


area: beautiful luxury beachfront condos and 
homes for sale. Carolina living at its best! 
Call Pete Gruene at 843-616-1742. Litchfield 
Real Estate Co. 





Sunset Beach, N.C.: Home, pier, boat-lift on 
1.25 secluded acres with 155’ of waterfront on 
Intracoastal Waterway in Sunset Beach, N.C. 
overlooking Bird Island, ocean, L River inlet. 


$ 1,350,000. (910) 579-0302 


16 Duke Ambassadors dance charts from the 
(forties?), fifties, and early sixties. Rare and very 
well-written, this collection is part of the history 
of the great dance orchestra run by Duke students. 
To my knowledge the charts are written by 

band members, not copies of published material. 
5, 3, 3, 3. Sold as set. $500. keith@keith 


meclellandlaw.com. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Get in touch with 100,000+ potential buyers, 
renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 





Rates: $3.00 per word, minimum $30. Fee applies 
to special typeface treatment (bold, larger font 
size, etc.) or adding an electronically submitted 
logo or art. 


Requirements: All copy must be printed or typed, 
or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. Please specify 
section (FOR SALE, etc.) and issues in which ad 
should appear. 


All ads must be prepaid: Send check to Duke 
Magazine Classifieds, Box 90572, Durham, 

NC 27708-0572. We accept Visa, MasterCard, 
and American Express. No orders taken over the 
phone, except by fax. Be sure to include credit-card 
number, expiration date, name, address, and phone. 


Fax: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: dukemag@duke.edu. 


Deadlines: January-February issue: November 1, 
mails in mid-January; March-April issue: January 3, 
mails in mid-March; May-June issue: March 3, 
mails in mid-May; July-August issue, May 1, mails 
in mid-July; September-October issue: July 1, mails 
in mid-September; November-December issue, 
September 1, mails in mid-November. 
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Under the Gargoyle 


Pirates of the Internet Age 
By STEVE MARKS 
t’s hard to imagine the scene in Brave- 
heart in which William Wallace, covered 
with blue war paint, rallies his hard- 
worn troops having the same impact 
without the chilling poignancy of the bag- 
pipes in James Horner's epic musical score. 
Or the final scene of Grey’s Anatomy’s sec- 
ond season, with Denny’s unexpected death 
and Meredith’s moment of truth, touching 
the same emotional chords without the me- 
lodic accompaniment of Snow Patrol’s “Chas- 
ing Cars.” And these days, it’s equally hard 
to imagine a world where you can’t rock out 
on Guitar Hero. 

Music is the common thread that inspires 
us, creates long-lasting memories, and com- 
plements our daily routines. Hearing—and 
truly experiencing—music conjures up emo- 
tions deep inside us. We value that connec- 
tion and continue to seek it out by explor- 
ing new music. 

The music industry is in a period of his- 
toric transition and experimentation. Just 
twenty years ago, music fans could listen to 
music in only two ways: turning on the radio 
or buying an album. You paid close atten- 
tion to those musical experiences, sitting in 
front of your stereo as the album played and 
reading liner notes. Today, the options for 
musical consumption are countless. Music 
is a portable, digital background soundtrack 
while playing 





for your everyday activities 
a video game, working, or exercising. 

The demand for ubiquitous music is greater 
now than ever before. A multitude of deliv- 
ery platforms increase the ways we can get 
our favorite music—from video and down- 
load services, social-networking sites, and 
subscription services to legal peer-to-peer 
sites, Internet radio, satellite radio, and 
cable-music channels. 

The Internet and other new digital plat- 
forms also offer artists an unprecedented 
number of ways to introduce their music to 
the right audience. Some artists experiment 
with do-it-yourself models, an approach that 
is easier for established bands with iconic 
status and a loyal fan base. Others work 
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with record labels, which invest millions of 
dollars to nurture and promote new artists 
and bring much needed creative and mar- 
keting expertise to help the artist succeed. 

Of course, as much as we’d like to focus 
solely on the positive developments in the 
marketplace, we cannot avoid the elephant 
in the room that inhibits the growth of that 
marketplace: the extensive theft of music, 
especially online. This occurs primarily via 
so-called “file sharing” networks, which al- 
low millions of strangers to illegally down- 
load from each other free digital copies of 
their favorite recordings. While perhaps on 
its face a little like the practice of sharing 
tapes from long ago, online theft is qualita- 
tively and quantitatively different because 
one person can be the worldwide publisher of 
perfect digital copies on a viral network. The 
Internet, for all the wonderful advances it 
has brought our society, has regrettably san- 
itized the act of theft and made stealing 
music feel easy, anonymous, and risk-free. 

The sad news for the music industry is that 
the massive volume of piracy both online and 
offline has had real consequences. Precipi- 
tous declines in sales have led to less invest- 
ment in the creation of new music. Fewer 
new bands are signed and many have been 
dropped from label rosters. What's more, pi- 
racy harms the thousands of regular, work- 
ing-class individuals who rely on a healthy 
music business to sustain their livelihoods: 
from artists and songwriters pursuing careers 
in music to the father of three logging a 
long shift in a CD manufacturing plant and 
the bright, young technologist working to 
build the newest innovative (and legal) 
platform for enjoying music. 

This theft is especially acute on college 
campuses, and unfortunately Duke is no ex- 
ception: The student-affairs website reports 
that “Duke receives ‘cease and desist’ in- 
fringement notices almost daily from repre- 
sentatives of the music and motion-picture 
industries and other copyright owners.” Un- 
der the Digital Millennium Copyright Act 
of 1998, Duke is legally required to forward 
those letters with the instructions that the 
individual remove any copyright-infringing 
material he or she is accused of having. 





Douglas Sonders Photography 


Surveys indicate that more than half ¢ 
college students frequently download musi 
and movies illegally via school networks 
This means that campus networks—oftet 
taxpayer funded and specifically reserve 
for educational use—are continuously use 
for the illegal exchange of copyrighted work: 
gobbling up valuable bandwidth and cost 
ing colleges money. For example, the Uni 
versity of Florida reports that peer-to-pee 
use constituted 90 percent of its Internet trat 
fic. After deploying technological tools, th 
university experienced an immediate an 
overwhelming drop in illegal use and he 
since estimated administrative and networ 
equipment savings of more than $1 millior 

Many other universities have demor 
strated that they can play a meaningful rol 
in helping address what is a mutual prok 
lem. Allowing illegal file sharing is ant 
thetical to any educational institution’s ok 
jective to instill a sense of right and wrony 
Universities are in the education busines 
preparing young adults to succeed in th 
world. No administration would teach i 
students that stealing is acceptable, yet thé 
is the result of failing to act or turning 
blind eye. 

At the Recording Industry Association « 
America, we're realistic. We appreciate thi 
no strategy will eliminate piracy. Our effor 
to combat piracy are simply a means toa 
end. And that end for us is an exciting ma 
ketplace that serves both fans and the mus 
community. 

Are we trying to put the genie back int 
bottle? No. We’re not focused on the pa 
but instead driven toward a future whe 
music plays an even more integral role in o 
society. Because no matter how you slice 
life would be less fun without music. 





Marks ’89, J.D. ’92 is executive vice 
president and general counsel of the Recordi 
Industry Association of America. 
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Save These Dates 


Spanish Old Masters at the Nasher, August 24 
Founders’ Day, October 2 

Parents and Family Weekend, October 24-26 
Duke in Depth: Bloomsbury, February 27-28 
Reunions 2009, April 17-19 
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DUKE UNIVERSITY 


GIFT PLANNING 


“One of the things that impressed me 
most about Duke was the quality of its 
libraries,” said Deborah Spears G'87. 
As a graduate student, she studied the 
history of medicine, and “| was fortunate 
Tom oN Z-Mol MUN Aes Xero Mem Zelae (Tait 
collection of family papers, which | 
used as the basis of my master’s thesis. 


u“" 


Today, Deb lives in Arlington, Virginia, 
and works for the U.S. Department 
of the Treasury. She enjoys hiking and 
TeehZ-iale meme lite Ma-tolel Lule PROM eL ULES Ss 
“When | was a child, my mother would 
regularly take us to the local public library, 
and we were allowed to choose our 
own books. | remember how exciting 
that was for me. As an adult, | still 
get excited about a good book. |’m 
sure my own love of reading influenced 
my decision to support the libraries.” 


Deb has been a regular Library Annual 
Fund donor for the past ten years, and 
she recently named the Duke University 
Libraries as one of several charitable 
beneficiaries in her estate plans. “| hope 
that my gift can contribute, in some 
small way, to making primary sources 
available to students and researchers.” 


In recognition of her commitment, Duke 
welcomed Deb into the Heritage Society, 
which honors alumni and friends 
who support Duke through estate plans, 
gift annuities, or charitable trusts. 

To learn about the wide range of deferred 
giving opportunities at Duke, visit 
giving.duke.edu/giftplanning, or contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
2127 Campus Drive, Box 90600 

Durham, North Carolina 27708 

Phone (919) 681-0464 

Fax (919) 684-9731 


Email gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 


“Wonderful” 


- Time Magazine 
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John Mack Plenary Panel: Building World-Class Leadership Elizabeth Dole John A. Allison, Chairman & CEO, BB&T Corp. and Mellody Hobsi 
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LEADERSHIP & ETHICS Paps 


OE rT Ryan P. Allis 
Co-Founder & CEO, iContact 


Michael Cohl 


Chairman of the Board, Live Nation 


LTG Martin Dempsey 


Acting Commander of U.S. Military Central Command 


Donald Friedman 
Executive Vice President & CMO, CA Inc. 


Eric R. Greenspan 
Partner, Myman Abell Fineman Fox Greenspan & Light, LLP 


Janet Hill 


Vice President, Alexander & Associates, Inc. 


Michael Hurley 


Manager, Ground Zero; Former Fire Director, World Trade Center 


Douglas R. Oberhelman 


Group President, Caterpillar Inc. 


Biggs C. Porter 


Chief Financial Officer, Tenet Healthcare Corporation 


Dov Seidman 
Chief Executive Officer, LRN 


Mike Krzyzewski William C. Weldon 
Head Coach, 2008 U.S. Olympic Chairman of the Board & CEO, Johnson & Johnson 


Men's Basketball Team and Kevin White 


Executive-in-residence, COLE Vice President & Director of Athletics, Duke University 
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Cover: Reference librarians play a 
pivotal role in guiding students 
to reliable sources. Illustration by 
Dave Wheeler. 
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Between the Lines 


ow could you not be awe- 
struck by Clay Felker? | 
was when I first met him, 
twenty-five years ago, in 
his Upper East Side apartment. 
Visitors would descend into a 
sunken living room that was lined 
with beautifully printed art books, 
inhabited by messy piles of peri- 
odicals, and filled with his gravel- 
ly voice—surely the voice of 
authority. Our conversation that 
day was purposeful; the idea was to 
recruit him to chair an advisory 
board for the university’s newly 
conceived alumni magazine. 

He readily agreed. Of course, 
he assumed the magazine would 
be broad in its purview, substan- 
tive in its writing—reflecting the 
qualities of a great university. And 
reflecting, too, the restless curi- 
osity of Felker 51. From student 
days spent absorbed in the library's 
collection of Civil War newspa- 
pers, he had gone on to found 
New York magazine—a powerful 
lens on the city and the social 
tumult being played out there— 
and to spark innumerable careers 
in journalism. Felker famously 
could find a story idea anywhere; 
like a latter-day Balzac, he was fas- 
cinated by the interactions be- 
tween character and place. 

From that memorable meeting 
until his death this summer, Felker 
chaired the Duke Magazine Edi- 
torial Advisory Board. (See Felker’s 
obituary on page 65.) In that role 
he stressed the need for magazines 
to develop a distinct identity by 
showing off a point of view, by 
which he meant a robust attitude 
toward the world. Every story—and 
it was always a magazine “story,” 
not a pedestrian-seeming “arti- 
cle”—should flow from a ques- 
tion. Reader and writer, then, 
would embark on a shared adven- 
ture of intellectual exploration. 
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A university magazine in par- 
ticular, he insisted, shouldn’t 
insult an educated audience by 
being self-satisfied and self-cele- 
brating. Rather, it should be true 
to a university community, which 
invents, argues about, and dis- 
seminates ideas. 

After | had known him for 
many years, | was walking some 
New York blocks with Felker. 
Rather jarringly, he called a halt 
to our progress. We had come 
upon a construction site. It was 
hardly a remarkable New York 
scene, but it fascinated Felker— 
the grinding, but determined, 
work of building the city. We 
spent ten or fifteen minutes sim- 
ply watching the shaping of 
urban form from formlessness. 
Banal to most New Yorkers, but 
astonishing to Felker as a 
perpetual student of the city. 

On one of my last visits, I 
joined Felker and his wife, author 
Gail Sheehy, at a revival of the 
Stephen Sondheim musical 
Company. The play is a study of 
loves and losses, rebounds and 
regrets; it’s smart, savvy, and spir- 
ited, just like the city it cele- 
brates. Afterward, I lingered over 
a particular strand of dialogue. 
Marta, one of the characters, says 
to Bobby, around whom much of 
the action revolves: “You wanna 
know why I came to New York? 

I came because New York is the 
center of the world, and that’s 
where I want to be.” 

That’s a line that might have 
been spoken by Clay Felker. And, 
as it happened, the endlessly am- 
bitious, endlessly inquisitive Clay 
Felker—who very much wanted 
to be there—would go on not just 
to inhabit the center of the world, 
but to help define it as well. 


—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 


QUAD QUOTES 


“In one sense, they’re argu- 
ing it will be a time of great 
disaster, but in another 
sense he’s saying, ‘] promise 
my website will be working.’ 
There are logical incon- 
pruities with the model.” 


—Randy Maddox, professor 
of theology and Wesleyan 
studies, on a new website 

that allows Christian “believ- 
ers” to prepare e-mail mes- 
sages to be automatically sent 
to acquaintances after the 
Rapture, on ABC News 


“l?’m a member of the least 
Republican generation in 
recent American history. 
But I think the numbers 
behind that claim are wrong. 
It isn’t that most people 
don’t 
agree with Republican ide- 


around my age ... 


ology. It’s that they have no 
idea what being a Repub- 
lican means. Or, more 
importantly, could mean.” 


—Abby Alger, senior public 
policy studies major and 
co-founder of realworld 
republicans.com, in a blog 
post on the site 


“T never thought I’d see it 
in my lifetime.” 

—John Hope Franklin Hon. 798, 
James B. Duke Professor 
Emeritus of history, on Barack 
Obama becoming the first 
African-American major-party 
presidential nominee, in the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


“Every child knows who 
some rapper is. Every child 
knows who Shaquille O’Neal 
is. Everybody should know 
who John Hope Franklin is 
and aspire to be like him.” 
—Democratic presidential 
candidate Barack Obama, 
during a campaign rally 
in Winston-Salem attended 
by Franklin Hon. ’98, 


James B. Duke Professor 
Emeritus of history 





“People are worried about 
it. But that’s not the same 
as changing the way they 


do things.” 


—Behavioral economist Da 
Ariely Ph.D. ’98, James B. Duk 
Professor of behavior 
economics, on reactions t 
rising gas prices, in TA 
Fayetteville Observ 


“Somehow, we have gottet 
used to it. That’s why it 
seems like wallpaper or Mv 
zak. It’s oddly normal and 
just part of the atmosphere. 


—Susan Tifft ’73, Eugene 
Patterson Professor oft 










public polic 
ing the drop-off 
age of the war 
American 








“How much longer are we 
—the United States, the 
United Nations, the whole 
international community— 
going to allow brutal lead- 
ers to hide behind the cloak 
of sovereignty as they kill, 
cor let die, masses of their 
own people?” 
—Bruce Jentleson, 
| public poli 


adviser to the 
Genocide Preventio 










“Tt’s like the parents are 
away and now the little kids 
can do whatever they want.” 


“It’s not going to the X-rated 
movie theater and wonder- 


ing where you’d park your 
car and if anybody would 
see you—now it’s one click 
on your computer.” 





“The economy is in the 
tank, and it gives them an 
opening.” 





DUKE 


“Rather than elevating 
their power and prestige by 
calling them ‘Islamic,’ it 
makes a great deal of sense 
to characterize our enemies 
as simply what they are— 
vicious thugs who use reli- 
gion as a political tool.” 
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Keep Off the Grass 


The Full Frame photograph 
in the July-August issue of 
students playing Frisbee on 
the South Lawn at Duke 
Gardens is a terrific shot— 
thank you! But at the time 
it was taken, the South 
Lawn was closed (note yel- 
low rope). The Friends of 
Duke Gardens and the Uni- 
versity invested $300,000 
to replace culverts, remove 
trees “loved to death” by 
climbers, improve drainage 
and irrigation systems, and 
re-sod the lawn with Ber- 
muda grass better suited to 
our changing climate. 
Though Frisbee is a com- 
mon activity here, “team” 
sports are on our list of 
don’ts, along with don’t 
pick the flowers or climb 
the trees. Our plants suffer 
greatly from wayward 
Frisbees and runaway balls. 
In any case, it illustrates the 
challenge we face balancing 
the desire for active recre- 
ation and our mission to 
develop, interpret, and pre- 
serve our plant collections 
in a setting designed for 
more passive enjoyment. 


Bill LeFevre 
The writer is executive director 
of the Sarah P. Duke Gardens. 


Taking Responsibility 


The university’s decision to 
boycott investment in 
Sudan [Gazette, May-June 
2008] is misguided for two 
reasons. 

First, the divestment 
“Will remain in effect until 
the U.S. government lifts 
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sanctions against Sudan.” 
This clearly shows a lack of 
leadership and independ- 
ence. Most government 
decisions are politically 
motivated, which is why 
some of the world’s worst 
human-rights abusers never 
make the government list 
in the first place. 

Second, the divestment 
points to human-rights 
violations in Darfur as the 
reason for the decision. 
While the situation in Dar- 
fur is tragic, it has no racial, 
ethnic, or religious human- 
rights component at all. 
Both sides are black, Mus- 
lim, and Arab. The terrible 
atrocities are due to out-of- 
control tribal wars caused 
by a combination of ex- 
treme poverty and desertifi- 
cation that was exacerbated 
by gross mismanagement by 
the Sudanese government. 
So, the boycott could po- 
tentially hurt the very peo- 
ple it is intended to help. 

I am glad that the univer- 
sity is interested in invest- 
ment responsibility. Unfor- 
tunately, its first act was an 
ill-informed softball. If this 
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interest is genuine, the 
President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Investment Re- 
sponsibility (ACIR) needs 
to have the courage and 
leadership to tackle more 
consequential issues such as 
the Israeli occupation of 
Palestine and the Chinese 
oppression of ethnic and re- 
ligious minorities. For ACIR 
to be effective, it needs to 
listen to Duke students and 
professors more than it does 
the U.S. government. 


M.M. Samman Ph.D. ’91 
Houston, Texas 


Conservative Bent? 


In the May-June issue of 
Duke Magazine you ran a 
supportive (as opposed to 
analytical and critical) arti- 
cle on the candidacy of Ron 
Paul for President and on 
the Libertarian movement 
(“Speaking Libertarian 
Lingua Franca”. Earlier in 
the year, Duke welcomed 
Karl Rove as a speaker. | 
write this letter to seek ad- 
ditional information regard- 
ing these events. While a 


university needs to encout 
age and accept different 
points of view in order to 
promote learning, it seems 
unusual to have such a de- 
cided partisan and ideolog 
cal effort without balancin 
speakers and publications. 
With the Bush adminis- 
tration and Ron Paul, thet 
are indications that con- 
cerns for the needs of othe 
such as the working class 
and the poor, protection o 
the less powerful, civil right 
a productive civil service, 
and concern for the welfar 
of others are simply not pr 
orities. Both our tax systen 
and government expendi- 
tures are currently orientec 
toward rewarding the rich 
and powerful at an ever 
greater level—and “the ric 
get richer while the poor 





get poorer.” 

Duke’s history as a schoe 
of faith and its ongoing suf 
port of Habitat for Human 
ity and community-service 
activities generally have 
contributed to my own sens 
of the importance of such 
issues. | would not like to 
see Duke University be- 


‘come an institutional sup- 
porter of ideological and 
wealth-oriented politics. 


Herbert K. Lodder ’55 
Lutherville, Maryland 


Liberal Bent? 


Why would you contami- 
nate your classy magazine 
with that diatribe against 
Karl Rove and the “totally 
incompetent” government 
by the irrational, flaming 
liberal Stanley Collyer 


[Forum, May-June 2008]? 
_ He must have morphed 
into this mindless being in 
recent years. I don’t remem- 
ber the Duke faculty of my 
‘era being ultraliberal as 
jthey are on most campuses 
‘nowadays. So I don’t see 
how he could have gotten 
ithat way back then. 


| Roland Woodfield 
Bast Cabell 
Highlands Ranch, Colorado 











Musical Notes 


The research of Dale Purves 
[In Search of Music’s Bio- 
logical Roots,” May-June 
2008] is brilliant. Somebody 
should nominate him for the 
Nobel Prize in medicine, but 
‘since few scientists know 
anything about music, this 
hope is probably forlorn. 
However, there are some 
inaccuracies and exaggera- 
tions in the article. The five- 
note pentatonic scale arose 
at an earlier stage of music 
development than the 
seven-note diatonic scale, 
at a time when music was 
passed on by oral tradition 








rather than written. Thus, 
pentatonic music must be 
more closely related to 
speech than diatonic music. 

Most so-called Negro 
spirituals, brought here by 
the slave trade, are pentaton- 
ic; there was then no mech- 
anism in Africa for writing 
music. (“White spirituals” 
like “Amazing Grace,” which 
imitate Negro-spiritual style, 
are also pentatonic. So is 
“Auld Lang Syne,” which I 
would thus think predates 
[Scottish] recorded history.) 

The Greeks probably first 
developed a method for 
writing music, adapting the 
pentatonic scale by adding 
two semitones. So I think 
professor Purves should be 
concentrating his research 
on pentatonic, not diaton- 
ic, scales. 

While it is true that the 
pentatonic scale is a subset 
of the seven-note diatonic 
scale as author Ker Than 
avers, a musicologist would 
look at it differently. A sub- 
set of the twelve-note chro- 
matic scale is “diatonic” if it 
consists of seven connected 
elements of the circle of 
fifths. Its complement in 
the circle is the five-note 
pentatonic subset. Each dia- 
tonic subset contains seven 
scales depending upon which 
note is chosen as the start- 
ing point. These are the cel- 
ebrated ecclesiastical modes, 
two of which are the major 
and minor scales. Similarly, 
there are five pentatonic 
scales in each pentatonic 
subset. 

On page 41, Than implies 
that physics cannot explain 
why consonance occurs for 


certain intervals and not for 
others. I respectfully dis- 
agree; physics explains this 
very well, based on the con- 
cept of beats, roughness, and 
fusion applied to the over- 
tone series of musical tones. 
See, for example, Donald 
Hall’s Musical Acoustics 
(Brooks/Cole, 1980). 

To learn more about dia- 
tonic and pentatonic sets 
and scales, see my own arti- 
cles in Perspectives of New 
Music (Vol. 34, No. 1, 140- 
161, 1996) or Journal of 
Statistical Physics (Vol. 121, 
1097-1104, 2005). This 
work, and that of others, 
belies Purves’ statement that 
music cannot be explained 
in terms of mathematical 
ratios. If he had added the 
word “alone” I might agree 
with him. 

On page 39, Johannes 
Kepler’s belief in the “music 
of the spheres” is described. 
This theory was refuted by 
his contemporary, Marin 
Mersenne, the discoverer of 
Mersenne primes (primes of 
the form 2™1), who was al- 
so. a musician and is called 
the “father of acoustics.” 


Paul F. Zweifel Ph.D. °54 
Radford, Virginia 


Rational Questions 





Robert Bliwise’s article on 
Fuqua professor Dan Ariely 
was informative and very 
interesting [“Why We Do 
the Things We Do,” May- 
June 2008]. In emphasizing 
the irrational nature of 
many of our decisions, 
Ariely seems to ignore the 
existence of rationality. 


If most of our decisions are 
irrational, then why should 
Ariely’s writings and theories 
have any predictability or 
rational basis? 


Perhaps he didn’t mean to 
dismiss rationality, and he 
has brilliantly outlined the 
large extent of irrational 
decision-making. 

If most of our decisions are 
irrational, then why should 
Ariely’s writings and theo- 
ries have any predictability 
or rational basis? Is he vast- 
ly more rational than the 
rest of us? In fact, ’m sure 
he would agree that deci- 
sions have both rational 
and irrational components. 

What is problematic is 
the suggestion that society 
should be more paternalis- 
tic, with mandatory mecha- 
nisms forcing retirement 
savings and health check- 
ups. Who would be in 
charge of deciding what re- 
quirements should be forced 
on people? How could we be 
certain that the decision- 
makers are more rational 
than everybody else? Col- 
lective decisions are not 
necessarily more rational 
than individual decisions, 
and sometimes they are 
worse. There are many his- 
torical examples of this. 
The tyranny of the majority 
must always be viewed with 
some suspicion. These types 
of policy decisions are made 
by those with the most po- 
litical power. Politicians are 
not always elected in a 
rational manner. 

Again, Ariely has done us 
a great service in research- 
ing these issues, which have 
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not been explored very well 
in the past. And it is possi- 

ble that he is more rational 

than the majority of us, be- 
cause it is irrational to pre- 

tend that irrationality does 

not exist. 


David C. Morris 
'74, M.D. ’78 


Lexington, South Carolina 


All in the Family 


The article about LGBT is- 
sues at Duke in the March- 
April issue [“Gay. Fine By 
Duke?”] emphasized how 
“family-oriented” the pride 
parade was. The observa- 


tion that even the protest- 
ers had brought children 
along is not a reflection of 
the parade’s family-friendli- 
ness; instead, it reveals the 
level of disregard that the 
protesters actually have for 
today’s families. Those peo- 
ple are teaching their chil- 
dren to hate and fear fami- 
lies that are not like theirs, 
and ultimately, those chil- 
dren will either have to face 
the reality that diverse, lov- 
ing families deserve 
respect—or they will pass 
on that fear and hatred to 
their own children. 

Sarah Harger M.P.P. '06 

Washington, D.C. 


Conservation Matters 


After several Duke Maga- 
zine issues have passed, | am 
shocked that no one has 
picked up on the university’s 
water-conservation methods 
[Gazette, January-February 
2008]. Therefore I feel 
obliged to write a comment. 
I refer specifically to the 
fact that the dining facili- 
ties have switched to 
disposable plastic cutlery 
as opposed to the original 
washable and reusable 
stainless steelware in an 
effort to limit the use of 


valuable water resources. 
While I don’t have the spe- 


cific figures at hand, | 
would assume that once- 
only plasticware must con 
sume far more of our plan- 
et’s natural resources than 
the washing and reusing o 
the stainless steelware. Th 
amount of water and oil 
used to produce, package, 
ship, and then dispose of 
the plasticware must far 
outweigh the benefits of 
the minimal water saved h 
the dining facilities. In 
financial terms, your asset: 
versus your liabilities have 
not been properly account 
ed for! 

I would strongly urge th 
dining facilities managers 
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to reconsider their use of 
disposable cutlery. In fact, 
it is ironic that a university 
with a showcase green- 
energy Smart Home and 
the Nicholas School of the 
Environment is using dis- 
posable plasticware. Please 
be kind and save our plan- 
et! Please do let me know 
what the dining facilities 
decide on this matter. 


Ron Miao M.B.A. 791 
Richmond, Surrey, UK 


Tavey McDaniel, Duke’s 
environmental sustainability 
coordinator, responds: 

Last winter, Durham Coun- 
ty was struggling to over- 


come the worst drought in 
recorded history. In re- 
sponse, Duke, the largest 
user of water in the county, 
employed many water-sav- 
ing measures. 

The choice to use dispos- 
able plates and cutlery in 
the dining halls, which, in 
the short term, saved hun- 
dreds of gallons of water 
daily, was made with the 
knowledge that we were 
trading this water savings 
for additional waste. As 
with many environmental 
issues, there are numerous 
competing priorities when 
considering the entire life- 
cycle impacts of a product. 


For example, the use of 
metal cutlery also has an 
environmental footprint 
from resource extraction, 
manufacturing, distribu- 
tion, and cleaning. Not 
only is water necessary to 
wash these products, but 
this water is heated from 
fossil-fuel energy. 
Unfortunately, there is 
not often an easily identifi- 


able environmental winner 


when it comes to these 
complex issues. Our deci- 
sion to use disposables— 
one also made by many 
Durham restaurants—en- 
abled us to maximize our 
short-term water reduction 


|Dyelixcee 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Our mission is to engage, connect, 
and celebrate alumni of Duke. 





efforts at a time when 
Durham’s water supply was 
in dire straits. 

Although water conser- 
vation remains an impor- 
tant priority for Duke, water 
levels in Durham County 
have improved over the 
past few months, allowing 
Duke’s dining facilities to 
return to regular dinner- 
ware. If the water supply 
drops again, though, Duke 
will reevaluate all conser- 
vation options. 
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The Bailey Elites, a gospel brass band from Durham’s United House of Prayer church, 
brought its rollicking hymns and uplifting spirituals to Duke Gardens in August. Photo by Michael Zirkle. 
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Duke in Beijing 
neoming first-year student Rebecca Ward 
was the first Blue Devil to take home a 
medal at the Olympic Games in Beijing. 
Ward, who joins the university’s fenc- 
ing team on a full athletic scholarship, won 
the bronze medal in the women’s individual 
saber competition. She and her U.S. team- 
mates, who swept the podium in the event, 
also won bronze medals in the women’s team 
saber competition. 

Mike Krzyzewski, men’s basketball coach, 
was head coach of the U.S. men’s basketball 
team, guiding them to the gold medal against 
Spain. The win satisfied a three-year mis- 
sion to shape the “Redeem Team,” which was 
the first to win an international competi- 
tion since 2000 and which included Carlos 
Boozer ’03. Among other Duke alumni com- 
peting or coaching in this year’s summer 
games were Bob Fox J.D. 68, team leader for 
the U.S. table tennis team; Hiroshi Hoketsu 
A.M. 68, a Japanese equestrian who was, at 
age sixty-seven, believed to be the oldest ath- 
lete competing; Shannon Rowbury ’06, A.M. 
08, who placed seventh in the women’s 
1,500 meter final—the highest an Ameri- 
can has ever placed in the event; and Re- 
becca Smith ’03, a starter for New Zealand’s 
women’s soccer team. 

China-born choreographer Shen Wei, 
whose Shen Wei Dance Arts company de- 
buted at the Duke-based American Dance 
Festival in 2000 and performed in the most 
recent ADF season, was lead creative con- 
sultant and principal choreographer for the 
Olympic opening ceremonies. 


Leadership Changes 


eorge L. McLendon, who became 
dean of the faculty of Arts & Sci- 
ences in July 2004, has been ap- 
pointed to a second five-year term. 
At the same time, he has also been named 
dean of Trinity College, succeeding Robert 
J. Thompson Jr., who stepped down June 30 
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after nine years in the position to return to 


teaching. 

The dual appointment has historical prec- 
edent at Duke. Ernestine Friedl was both dean 
of the faculty of Arts @ Sciences and dean 
of Trinity College from 1980 to 1985, as were 
Richard A. White (from 1985 to 1989) and 
William H. Chafe (from 1997 to 1999). 

McLendon’s appointment to the new post 


and parry: Ward fights a losing battle against 
ate Mariel Zagunis in the semifinals, right, but 
eat Russian Sofiya Velikaya for the bronze, 











is the latest in a series of moves designed to 
enhance the undergraduate experience at 
Duke. In March 2007, Provost Peter Lange 
named Stephen Nowicki, a biology profes- 
sor and dean of the natural sciences, as the 
first dean of undergraduate education. And 
this past June, McLendon chose Lee D. 
Baker, the former chair of the Arts & Sci- 
ences Council, as Trinity College dean of 
academic affairs. 

In that position, Baker, an associate pro- 
fessor of cultural anthropology and African 
and African American studies who has 
served in recent years on the DukeEngage 
steering committee, the Athletics Council 
review committee, and the provost’s stand- 
ing committee on diversity, will take on 
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Jeb Jacobshon 


some of Thompson’s former administrative 
responsibilities. 

McLendon will now be charged with over- 
seeing “the strategic integration of the un- 
dergraduate and graduate, and teaching and 
research, missions of Arts & Sciences,” 
Lange. 


says 


Duke Goes YouTube 


ince its inception in 2005, YouTube, 

a website that allows users to easily 

upload and share original videos, has 

grown rapidly in popularity. Recent 
news reports suggest that in any given month, 
tens of millions of users are watching bil- 
lions of videos on the site. 


Getty Images 


Duke hopes to tap into that audience with 
its own YouTube channel, launched in May. 
The channel, which may be found at www. 
youtube.com/duke, compiles videos that high- 
light important Duke research, student proj- 
ects, and various aspects of campus life. 


Video content ranges from discussions of 


current events by faculty members to an ex- 
planation of the workings of a prototype 
invisibility cloak by its inventors and inter- 
views with members of the golf team. 

Duke is part of a growing roster of univer- 
sities seeking to use the site as a way to reach 
out to potential students and other audi- 
ences. Staff members in Duke’s news and 
communications office have been posting 
videos on You Tube for almost two years, but 
they hope that the channel will attract 
additional viewers. 

Tracy Futhey, Duke’s 


Green Google Calenaar_Pmota Lnt Ss 


You (fi 


vice president for 


Googie Docs ntig://www. w/ipodpat Dichonaryzom Now to Stop. 








information technology and chief informa- 
tion officer, notes that Duke’s 
video grew from its experimentation with 
iPods and iTunes U. 

“Our faculty and students are becoming 
more and more proficient and sophisticated 


focus on 


video-content producers,” she says, “and we 
want these valuable materials to reach their 
widest audience possible.” 
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Making Science Fun 


cience can sometimes be intimidat- 
ing. William Chameides, dean of the 
Nicholas School of the Environment, 
hopes to change that. 

Earlier this year, he launched a blog, host- 
ed by the Nicholas School’s website, where 
he discusses current environmental-policy 
news, shares fun facts, and offers tips for liv- 
ing a greener lifestyle. 

The blog’s title, The Green Grok, will be 
familiar to science-fiction fans; the word 
“orok” is borrowed from Robert Heinlein’s 
1961 sci-fi novel, Stranger in a Strange Land. 
In the book, Heinlein defines the word as 
“to understand so thoroughly that the ob- 
server becomes part of the observed.” 

The blog’s creators—Chameides is aided 
by an editor, a researcher, and a tech spe- 
cialist—explain: “As a species we are pursu- 
ing an unsustainable course. While world 
populations are rising and consumption is 
are diminishing. At 
the same time global warming is threaten- 


increasing, resources 


ing our natural, industrial and social infra- 
structures. We must find a sustainable path. 
An important first step is understanding— 
or grokking.” 

The tone of the blog is conversational and 
full of curiosity. In one entry, Chameides 
takes 
formation about a yellow “goo” that appears 
in his backyard—photo provided. While 
reading up on fungi, he discovers news ac- 
counts of a new fungus that is threatening 


the reader along as he searches for in- 


major wheat suppliers in Africa and Asia. 
He pauses to muse on the potential effects 
and solutions before getting back to identi- 
fying his backyard goo, which turns out to be 
a “slime mold” known as Dog Vomit Slime. 

In another entry, he considers reports 
that only a third of “Denver Daisies,” 
flower variety developed and planted to cel- 
ebrate the eponymous city’s 150th birthday, 


a new 


actually bloomed. Despite claims on the 
city’s website that the daisy is “perfectly 
suited for Colorado’s arid climate,” he con- 
cludes that water restrictions probably had a 
lot to do with the sparse yield. 

In other posts, Chameides and “guest 
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erokkers” recruited from the Nicholas School 
faculty explore the environmental impact 
of summer lawn care, presenting statistics to 
show the adverse effects of watering, fertiliz- 
ing, and spraying pesticides; critique Bush 
administration environmental policy; and 
present scientifically proven tips for cutting 
household carbon emissions. 

Putting complicated science in layman’s 
terms comes naturally to Chameides. Before 
coming to Duke in 2007, the atmospheric 
chemist worked as chief scientist for the 
nonprofit Environmental Defense Fund. In 
addition to overseeing research, he wrote 
about global warming for the organization’s 
blog and hosted a question-and-answer 
series called “Ask Dr. Bill” aimed at provid- 
ing practical advice to individuals wanting 
to combat global warming. 


Board Appointees 


hree new members joined Duke’s 
board of trustees in July, one as a full 
member and two as young trustees. 
Xi-Qing Gao J.D. ’86, president and 
chief executive officer of China Investment 
Corporation, which manages a part of Chi- 
na’s foreign-exchange reserves, will fill a 
vacated term through June 2013. After grad- 
uating from Duke, Gao practiced law with a 
Wall Street firm from 1986 to 1988. He has 
since served on arbitration panels for hun- 
dreds of international trade or investment 
disputes between Chinese and foreign com- 
panies, and was instrumental in the estab- 
lishment of the Shanghai and Shenzhen 
stock exchanges in 1990. He has written ex- 
tensively on Chinese securities law, bank- 
ing, and legal philosophy and has taught in 
adjunct faculty positions at Duke and sever- 
al Chinese law and management schools. 
Ryan Todd ’08 was elected to a three-year 
term as a young trustee by members of Duke 
Student Government (DSG) and the Inter- 
community Council. At Duke, the Jupiter, 
Florida, native majored in political science 
and philosophy, and minored in mathemat- 
ics. He was a member of the Black Student 
Alliance, a DSG senator, and vice president 
of the student-run theater group Hoof ’n’ 
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UPDATE 
“Practicing Justice ,” 
Duke Magazine, 
July-August 2006 





n 2006, when Duke Magazine 
checked in with the law 
school’s Guantanamo Defense 
Clinic, students were busily 
researching and filing briefs and 
generally providing assistance to 
the Defense Department's Office of 
the Chief Defense Counsel (OCD). 

Less than a year in, the clinic had 
already proven itself indispensable 
to the military lawyers charged 
with defending alleged terrorists 
being held at Guantanamo Bay. 

But owing to quick turnover in 
the OCDC, the clinic, once a foun- 
tain of youth, has become a font 
of institutional knowledge. Its 
director, law professor Madeline 
Morris, who agreed early in 2006 
to become chief counsel to the 
OCDC pro bono, is now the senior 
member of the defense team. And 
while students graduate each year, 
the thorough work they do is pre- 
served and can be drawn upon 
whenever the need arises, which, 
in the messy and quickly changing 
world of military-commission law, 
is often. 

Many of the clinic’s alumni 
who've since moved on to jobs in 
firms around the country remain 
involved in deliberations about 


Duke Law ctodents fight 
tor Wrenspareoncy 


Practicing *_<"== 
Justice -- 


defense strategies, ready to take 
calls from OCDC lawyers and pro- 
vide advice. Amy Blackwood J.D. 
‘07, an associate at Keller and 
Heckman in Washington, has initi- 
ated a pro bono Guantanamo 
defense project at her firm. 

For current students, the case- 
load is as big as ever. In May, the 
Department of Defense referred 
five detainees charged in connec- 
tion with 9/11 to the military 
commissions. Four have declined to 
be represented, so the clinic will 
focus its efforts on the fifth. And in 
June, the Supreme Court ruled, in 
Boumediene v. Bush, that detainees 
in Guantanamo have the right to 
habeas corpus—in other words, 
they can challenge their detentions 
in the U.S. court system. Students 
are already working on habeas pe- 
titions for their clients. 

But as with previous cases 
involving detainees, Boumediene 
may raise more questions than 
it answers. During a panel discus- 
sion at the law school soon after 
the ruling, Morris listed just a few 
questions that courts haven't an- 
swered but will likely have to in the 
future: “Is there a war on? If there's 
not a war on, should we let every- 





one go? What's a war? Is it an inter- 
national armed conflict? If we don't 
have to let everyone go, do we have 
to charge them criminally? Is there 
some other basis for detention?” 

With the slogan “Close 
Guantanamo” echoing through 
political corridors, Morris says, 
many of these questions will be 
cast in even greater relief, and the 
need for strong leaders working to 
find answers—through the courts, 
but also through the legislative 
process—will only increase. 

To that end, she recently sub- 
mitted a proposal to broaden the 
clinic's work to include a “Program 
on Counterterrorism and the Rule 
of Law,’ an expert working group 
that would study counterterrorism 
law and make policy suggestions. 
She's also working with a group of 
clinic alumni on a book, slated to 
be released by Oxford Press in 
2009. Tentatively titled Terror and 
Tyranny: Preventative Detention in 
the Age of Jihad, it will apply her 
work with the commissions, as well 
as academic research, in exploring 
many of these same issues. 


—Jacob Dagger 


Horn. He also served as president of Cam- 
pus Council and was founder and chair of 
the Alumni Student Advisory Board. 

Xing Zong, a rising sixth-year Ph.D. can- 
didate from Yangzhou, China, will serve a 
two-year young-trustee term; he was elected 
to the position by members of the Graduate 
and Professional Student Council. Zong has 
served as president of the Duke Chinese 


Students and Scholars Association, as a stu- 
dent representative to the Duke board of 
trustees’ institutional advancement com- 
mittee, and as student liaison for President 
Richard H. Brodhead’s first official visit to 
Asia in the summer of 2006. He also co- 
founded DukeChina.org, a bilingual website 
that features stories about Duke and inter- 
views with school officials. 
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LILLY LIBRARY VIDEO COLLECTION 


12,000 Videocassettes 
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Videos assigned for student viewing 
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Title of the first videocassette 
purchased for the collection 
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Last year new movies were released 
on laser disk in the U.S. 


Year the library first purchased DVDs 


Number of times The Graduate, 
the most frequently rented movie, has 
circulated 


—James Holcombe 


Staff Writer, Duke Magazine 


Duke Magazine, the university's award-winning flagship 


publication, is seeking candidates for the position of 
Clay Felker Fellow/Staff Writer. The Felker Fellow: 


* Writes or compiles the magazine’s standing departments, 


including Gazette, Campus Observer, and Q&A 


* Contributes feature stories, a process that involves 
substantial research, interviewing, and reporting as well 
as writing to high journalistic standards 


* Assists in copyediting manuscripts and proofreading 
the magazine at various stages of production 


* Contributes to long-term issue planning 


Preference is given to a recent Duke graduate with a 
clear interest in journalism. This is a three-year, entry- 
level position. 


Send a cover letter, resumé, and writing samples to 


Robert Bliwise, editor, Duke Magazine, Campus Box 90572, 


Durham, N.C. 27708 or robert. bliwise@daa.duke.edu. 


New Faces for Financial Aid, 
Career Center 


uke’s Career Center and financial- 
aid office are both undergoing 
changes in leadership. 
Administrators recently announced 
the hiring of Alison Rabil as assistant vice 
provost and director of financial aid. Rabil, 
who currently serves as financial-aid direc- 
tor at Barnard College, will assume her new 
post on November |. She succeeds Jim Bel- 
vin, Duke’s director of financial aid for thir 
ty-two years. 
She previously served as director of Co- 
lumbia University’s Office of Student Fi- 
nancial Planning and, before that, in ad- 


ministrative positions at the University of 


Washington and Common Cents New York, 
a nonprofit organization that manages serv- 
ice-learning programs for young people. She 
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also served on the financial-aid planning 


committee for the Consortium on Financ- 
ing Higher Education. 

Over the summer, William Wright-Swadel, 
director of career services at Harvard Uni- 
versity, was named Fannie Mitchell Exec- 
utive Director for Career Services. He fills 
the post that Sheila Curran left at the end 
of the 2007-08 school year. 

At Harvard, Wright-Swadel led the office 
that provides comprehensive assistance to 
students in Harvard College, as well as the 
university’s graduate school of arts and_sci- 
ences, school of engineering and applied sci- 
ences, and division of continuing education. 

Wright-Swadel was director of career ser- 
vices at Dartmouth College from 1992 to 
1995 and the University of Rhode Island 
from 1988 to 1992. He has also held career- 
services positions at the State University of 
New York at New Paltz and the University 
of Maine. 
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50 into the 1880s. One of the Islamic 
centers of Africa, it was also a major 
commercial city. Trade routes may 
hold a key to understanding this 
manuscript: The script and the 
design of the commentary are very 
similar to fifteenth-century manu- 
scripts from north India. 

This manuscript volume reflects 
the Muslim beliefs and traditions 
of Qur’anic copying in many ways, 
in the quality of its contemporary 
tooled-leather binding, the careful 
border around the text, and the 
illumination of the first section in a 
decorated border. 

The manuscript also facilitated 
memorization and recitation of the 
text: It includes an introduction 
outlining the rules that were fol- 
lowed by the copyist and recitation 





marks in the text to act as cues for 
correct intonation, pronunciation, 


he art of creating elegant 
handwritten copies of the 
Qur'an has long been cher- 
ished in the Islamic world, 
a reflection of the belief that the 
physical form of the text should 
reveal the beauty and power of the 
content. Copying the Qur'an, in ad- 
dition to making the text available, 


was (and is) an act of devotion. 

To support the growth of the 
Duke Islamic Studies program, the 
Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special 
Collections Library recently acquired 
an eighteenth-century manuscript 
Qur'an, produced in Harar, Ethiopia. 
This copy is particularly interesting 
as, in addition to the text of the 


Qur'an in the Sudani Arabic script, 
the manuscript features a commen- 
tary on the text running diagonally 
down the margin of each page. 
Ethiopia has large populations 

of both Muslims and Christians, but 
Harar was, at the time of this man- 
uscript’s production, an independ- 
ent Islamic emirate and remained 


and rhythm. 

The newly acquired Qur'an com- 
plements Duke's large collection of 
Christian Ethiopic manuscripts, which 
document the diversity of religious 
and artistic practices in Ethiopia. 


http: // library.duke.edu / 
specialcollections 


Latin Flair 


or two decades, Oscar Hijuelos has 

been, in his own words, “gainfully un- 

employed” as a fiction writer. But then 

Hijuelos, author of the Pulitzer-Prize- 
winning The Mambo Kings Play Songs of 
Love, bumped into Michael Malone at a 
writers’ conference. Malone, a visiting pro- 
fessor of the practice of theater studies at 
Duke, suggested that Hijuelos look into 
teaching at Duke as well. 

It was perfect timing: The university had 
recently focused attention on reinvigorat- 
ing its Latino/a studies program, and the 
English department was conducting a na- 
tional search for a distinguished writer 
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to teach in the creative-writing program. 

Hijuelos was hired and arrived in January 
with his wife, Lori Marie Carlson, a writer, 
editor, and translator who also is teaching 
in the English department. Hijuelos and Carl- 
son will each teach for two semesters over 
the next two years. This past spring, he taught 
one creative writing class focusing on auto- 
biography and one on the short story. 

In the writing class, he says he encour- 
aged students to think about ways to draw 
on their own experiences. “What I’m trying 
to do is get them to be self-aware.” He says 
he also likes to get student writers thinking 
about different approaches in writing. In 
one assignment in the short-story class, for 
example, he had the students add two pages 


to the end of “The Man Who Died,” a story 
by D.H. Lawrence. 

“It’s sort of like a music school that brings 
in a jazz player to bring in some different 
methods,” he says. 

His own method is based on his experi- 
ences as an American born to Cuban par- 





























ents in New York. The Mambo Kings tells the 
story of Cesar Castillo, an aging musician 
who recalls the mambo craze of the 1950s. 
It was an international best seller, and, in 
1990, Hijuelos became the first Hispanic 
writer to win the Pulitzer Prize. The book 
was made into a movie in 1992 starring 
Armand Assante and Antonio Banderas. 


Captured on Film 


n 2006, Purnima Shah went to Gujarat, 
in western India, to research a book on 
garaba or garba dancing, a ritual per- 
formance that dates back to at least the 
_ fifteenth century. As she worked, she dis- 
covered that the traditional aspects of the 
dance were quickly disappearing. She real- 
ized that the book project was important, 
_ but she also felt an urgent need to capture 
the dance on film. 

“IT can’t stop the traditions from fading 
away, but | can document them,” says Shah, 


an assistant professor of the practice of 


dance at Duke. 
But Shah had never made a film before. 
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So when she returned to Duke, she sought 
the counsel of Josh Gibson ’95, assistant 
director of Duke’s Film/Video/Digital pro- 
gram. Gibson specializes in documentary 
production and experimental film. He has 
also studied Indian cinema and traveled and 
worked there extensively. His wife is a film- 
maker of Indian heritage, and her parents 
are both well-known Indian filmmakers. 

Together, Shah and Gibson applied for, 
and received, a $50,000 grant from the pro- 
vost’s Council for the Arts, which supports 
visiting artists and campus groups engaged 
in collaborative art projects. 

Garba is a circle dance preformed at wed- 
dings and other life-cycle events by the 
Gujarati community. It is also the center- 
piece of the religious nine-night Navaratri 
festival honoring the goddess Devi. At the 
festival, hundreds of people often partici- 
pate in one large dance. 

Early in her research, Shah visited local 
archives and libraries in search of historical 
accounts of the dance, but found very little 
published information. “It occurred to me 
that some of these regional traditions are 





sormot 


being performed in these remote areas only 
and nowhere else in the world. And nobody 
knows about it,” 
travels, Shah discovered many regional va- 


she says. During her own 


riations of the garba, some limited to a sin- 
gle village. 

In some of the rural areas, she says, the 
dance appears to have retained its religious 
character, but in the urban areas, it has 
changed significantly. The modern version 
; the tra- 
ditional music is overlaid with a disco beat 


of the dance has been “disco-ized” 


and the costumes are modernized. Tradi- 
tionally, singing dominated the music with 
invocations to and praise of the goddess. 
Now it’s being replaced with this flashier, 
secular version influenced by Bollywood- 
and MT V-style compositions, she says. 
Shooting on the film will begin this fall, 
> the film 
ready for festival showings in about a year. 


and the filmmakers hope to have 


Shah’s documentary is just one of many 
projects that have received funding in re- 
cent months from the provost’s Council for 


the Arts. 


The council, a group of Duke administra- 
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tors, faculty members, and students con- 
vened by Provost Peter Lange to promote 
the arts on campus through collaborative 
projects, has awarded $257,000 in grants 
since May 2007 for sixteen projects. 

The projects range from a movie-making 
marathon involving undergraduate students 
from Duke and North Carolina Central Uni- 
versity to a residency by Vincent Mantsoe, 
a South African dancer and choreographer. 

This fall, Kevin “KAL” Kallaugher, car- 
toonist for The Economist, will create a 
politically themed sculpture at the Terry 
Sanford Institute for Public Policy. Other 
recipients are pursuing projects in theater 
and music—even a podcast—or seeking to 
establish long-term collaborations with out- 
side institutions such as Le Fresnoy, France’s 
National Studio of Contemporary Art. One 
grant was used to commission jazz pianist 
Jason Moran’s In My Mind: Monk at Town 
Hall 1959 for last year’s Thelonious Monk 
tribute series (see “Hummable Genius,” 
November-December 2007). 


For a full list of projects: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 


Bloomsbury at Duke 


s incoming freshmen arrive on cam- 

pus eager to begin their college ca- 

reers this fall, the university will be- 

gin the academic year by celebrating 
the Bloomsbury group, an influential assort- 
ment of thinkers, writers, and artists that 
began 100 years ago, when many of the 
eventual members enrolled at Cambridge 
University. Diverse yet like-minded in their 
intellectual curiosity, these students, who in- 
cluded budding art critic Clive Bell, painter 
Duncan Grant, economist John Maynard 
Keynes, and novelists E.M. Forster and Vir- 
ginia Woolf, regularly met to discuss every- 
thing from politics and economics to art 
and literature. 

The Nasher Museum of Art will play a 
prominent role in a yearlong, campus-wide 
program about the Bloomsbury group that 
will culminate in an exhibit, “A Room of 
Their Own: The Bloomsbury Artists in 
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SYLLABUS 


HISTORY 233AS: 
Narrative History and 
Historical Fiction 





ome lucky writers stumble 
upon a soldier's diary from 
the Civil War or an intrigu- 


ing love letter in their 


grandparents’ attic, and their stories 


just seem to unfold from there. But 


in Simon Partner's historical-fiction 


class, students must instead resort 
to dutiful research and a flowing 


imagination in order to craft stories 


set decades, even centuries ago. 
Before the writing begins, stu- 
dents read a variety of historical 


works in order to form a foundation 


of techniques and theories on 
which to build. Partner's syllabus 
pairs fiction with nonfiction, and 
he asks students to consider what 
makes for successful storytelling 
and why it has fascinated people 
throughout history. Each week, 
the class focuses on a specific time 
and place—twentieth-century 
Japan, say, or the Depression-era 
Dust Bowl. Students examine dif- 
ferent storytelling techniques 
employed, question the quality 

of the portrayal of the historical 
backdrop, and observe how differ- 
ent approaches in narrative can 
result in different stories. 





But the course's main focus is 
the stories told by the students 
themselves. By the end of the 
semester, each student is expected 
to produce a substantial piece of 
historical fiction or nonfiction at 
least thirty pages long. Topics have 
included the Cherokee Trail of Tears, 
the Black Panthers movement, and 
the Taiping Rebellion. The class is 
structured as a series of workshops; 
students lead the discussions and 
critique each other's work. 

Throughout the semester, 
Partner emphasizes the responsi- 
bilities inherent in writing histori- 
cal fiction. He says he believes that 
his role as a historian is to make 
history accessible. That requires a 
narrative approach rather than one 
that is purely analytical. There is 
“some kind of extraordinary power 
to storytelling,’ Partner says. 

He challenges students to find 
new approaches for classic story- 
lines but cautions them against 
taking on “too much story,’ trying 
to cover topics too broad or com- 
plex for the space allotted in the 
assignment. History is a collection 
of stories that play out over long 


periods, he says. It is in the details 
that a narrative truly comes to life. 


Simon Partner graduated from the 
University of Cambridge, and went 
on to earn an M.B.A. from Man- 
chester Business School and a Ph.D. 
in history from Columbia University. 
He received a Fulbright Research 
Fellowship in 2000. His research 
interests include twentieth-centu- 
ry Japan. 


None. Open to upperclassmen and 
graduate students 


The syllabus consists of three types 
of readings: theory of narratives, 
excerpts from historical fiction, and 
excerpts from nonfiction appealing 
to a general audience 


One piece of historical fiction or 
nonfiction, at least thirty pages 
long and based on a minimum of 
one primary source 

—Sarah Takvorian 


American Collections,” scheduled to open 
December 18 and run through April 5. 
Assembled in conjunction with Cornell 
University’s Herbert E Johnson Museum of 
Art, the exhibit will include paintings, 
works on paper, decorative arts, and book 
arts borrowed from public and private col- 
lections throughout the U.S. 

In keeping with the Bloomsbury Group’s 
belief that “art should be wherever people 


live,” the exhibit will feature a wide variety 
of different pieces such as clothing, mantel- 
pieces, and lampshades that could be found 
in an average home. 

Not all the art on display will be common- 
place, though. Commissioned to paint three 
panels on the RMS Queen Mary, Grant cre- 
ated a twelve-by-twenty-foot depiction of a 
Spanish festival titled Seguidilla. The piece 
was eventually rejected and broken into 





Untitled (Perseus and Andromeda), 1964, Bob Thompson, United States. 


Gouache on rag paper. 10 % x 10 % inches. 


Gift of Paula Cooper in memory of Raymond D. Nasher ’43. 


four separate sections, but a newly restored 
section depicting a man with cymbals will 
be prominently displayed in the exhibit. 
There’s been significant interest in creat- 
ing a Bloomsbury exhibit at the Nasher for 
the past few years, according to Craufurd 
Goodwin Ph.D. ’58, James B. Duke Profes- 
sor of economics, who has helped to organ- 
ize both the exhibit and the programming 
that surrounds it. It became a reality when 
staff members at the Johnson Museum se- 
cured a grant from the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities, and agreed to a 
collaboration with the Nasher. 


Goodwin became interested in the Blooms- 
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bury group after being asked to teach a 
freshman seminar on the topic. His students, 
he says, quickly became engaged with the 
material, and even continued to meet peri- 
odically as upperclassmen to discuss the 
group’s work. 

“Bloomsbury art essentially asks the ques- 
tion of how you want to live your life,” he 
says. “I think that’s why students relate so 
well with it. Basically, the artists were deal- 
ing with the same things—sexual identity, 
antiwar feelings, feeling of purpose, to name 
a few—that students today deal with.” 

Since then, he has published numerous ar- 
ticles and a book about Bloomsbury. 

The Bloomsbury celebration kicks off Sep- 
tember 16 with a panel discussion on the 
group’s treatment of the issues of gender and 
sexuality. A presentation on the group’s 
influence on concepts of empire and state 
and a discussion of “creative communities” 
follow in October and November. 

After debuting at the Nasher, the exhibit 
will travel to Cornell’s Johnson Museum and 
then to Northwestern University’s Mary and 
Leigh Block Museum of Art, the Smith Col- 
lege Museum of Art, and the Palmer Museum 
of Art at the Pennsylvania State University. 

—James Holcombe 


For a full schedule of programming 
and more information about the Nasher exhibit: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 


Bloomsbury coterie: 
Lady Ottoline 
Morrell, Maria 
Huxley, Lytton 
Strachey, Duncan 
Grant, and Vanessa 
Bell, from left, at 
Garsington Manor 
near Oxford; 
painting of flowers 
over mantel by 

| Duncan Grant, above. 
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Selections from the 
Nasher Museum of Art 


his gouache is one of at least two works 

that Bob Thompson created based on 

Titian’s oil painting Perseus and Androme- 

da (1553-62, Wallace Collection, London). 
Titian’s Italian Renaissance painting became a 
springboard for Thompson's exploration of intense 
and expressive color, energetic composition, and 
personal symbolism. 

According to an ancient Greek myth, Perseus, 
the son of Zeus and Danaé, a mortal, rescues the 
beautiful Ethiopian princess Andromeda, who was 
to be sacrificed because her mother, Casseopeia, 
had offended the sea-god Poseidon. 

Perseus finds Andromeda chained to a rock by 
the sea just as she is about to be devoured by asea 
monster. He slays the monster and later marries 
Andromeda. In Titian’s painting, Andromeda is 
nude except for chains around her arms and right 
ankle and a swath of drapery across her shoulder 
and lower body. 

Thompson eliminates Andromeda’s chains and 
the drapery, thus exposing her full nudity. Instead 
of a sword, Perseus carries one of the symbols that 
often appear in Thompson's work—a bird, usually 
caught by the feet, sometimes hanging limp, 
other times trying to escape and fly away. 

Through the use of personal metaphors, 
ambiguous spaces, flattened forms, and expres- 
sionistic colors, Thompson's works often suggest 
sexuality, violence, rituals, and dreams, thus alter- 
ing the content of the original sources. His reinter- 
pretation of his sources is not specific, however, 
allowing the viewer to ponder different possibili- 
ties of meaning. 

www.nasher.duke.edu 
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Curing Cold Sores 


ost times, the herpes simplex vi- 

rus | (HSV1) lies dormant in the 

trigeminal nerve of the face. But 

when triggered by excessive sun- 
light, fever, or other stresses, it erupts into 
the painful, unsightly blemishes known as 
cold sores. The virus is common but has 
evaded a cure and even efforts at preven- 
tion—so far, that is. 

Duke Medical Center scientists, support- 
ed by two National Institutes of Health 
grants, say they have figured out how the 
virus that causes cold sores hides out. They 
believe that this knowledge may yield im- 
portant clues as to how to kill it. 

The first step is waking up the virus. “In- 
active virus is completely untouchable by 
any treatment we have,” says Bryan Cullen, 
a professor of molecular genetics and micro- 
biology. “Unless you activate the virus, you 
can’t kill it.” 

While the virus is hiding out, it does not 
replicate itself. It produces only one molec- 
ular product, called “latency associated 
transcript RNA,” or LAT RNA for short. 
“It has always been a mystery what this pro- 
duct, LAT RNA, does,” Cullen says. “Usu- 
ally viral RNAs exist to make proteins that 
are of use to the virus, but this LAT RNA is 
extremely unstable and does not make any 
proteins.” 

But in recent studies of mice, Cullen’s 
team showed that the LAT RNA in HSVI1 


is processed into smaller strands, called 


r 
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microRNAs, that block production of the 
proteins that make the virus turn on active 
replication. As long as the supply of micro- 
RNAs is sufficient, the virus stays dormant. 

This finding suggests that a combination 
therapy may be within reach, Cullen says. 
He and his team are testing a new drug de- 
signed to bind precisely to the microRNAs 
that keep the virus dormant. If it works, the 
virus would become activated and start 
replicating. 

Once the virus is active, a patient would 
then take acyclovir, a drug that effectively 
kills replicating HSV1. “In principle, you 
could activate and then kill all of the virus 
in a patient,” Cullen says. “This would com- 
pletely cure a person, and you would never 
get another cold sore.” 

He and the team are working with drug 
development companies in animal trials to 
begin to answer questions about how to 
deliver this drug most effectively. 


HIV Insights 


wo new studies about HIV have come 
out of Duke recently, both hinting at 
the importance of more comprehen- 
sive education and testing programs. 

The first concerns the potential spread of 
the virus in elderly populations. Regular 
HIV testing has traditionally been recom- 
mended for young people. The Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention, for exam- 
ple, recommends HIV screening only for 
patients ages thirteen to sixty-four. 

The rationale is that the screening is more 
cost-effective—even if the prevalence of 
the disease is low—because young people 
are likely to have more sex partners, and the 
benefits of early diagnosis and treatment 
will be enjoyed over a long period. 

Cost-effectiveness is often measured in 
quality-adjusted life-years (QAYLs), a figure 
that takes into account numerous factors, 
including the quality and length of life. 

But recent studies show that large num- 
bers of Americans now remain sexually ac- 
tive well into their sixties, seventies, and 
even eighties, and, in response, a team of re- 
searchers, including some at Duke, designed 








a study to evaluate the cost-effectiveness of 
screening patients fifty-five to seventy-four. 

Assuming that 0.5 percent of the study pop- 
ulation was HIV-positive, the researchers 
found that HIV screening for patients aged 
sixty-five who were not sexually active 
would cost $55,440 per QALY gained, while 
screening for sexually-active sixty-five-year- 
olds would cost $30,020 per QALY. Re- 
searcher Gillian Sanders, an associate pro- 
fessor of medicine at the Duke Clinical Re- 
search Institute, says such figures are within 
the range of other accepted cost-effective 
ratios, and in the United States, these would 
generally be considered “a good use of our 
health-care dollars.” 

“All of us also need to remember that age 
doesn’t protect anyone from HIV,” Sanders 
says. “You're as vulnerable at sixty as you are 
at sixteen.” 

The second study has to do with the 
speed at which the HIV virus takes hold. 
Until now, scientists believed that the win- 
dow of opportunity to intervene in the 
process of HIV-1 infection lay in the three 
to four weeks between transmission and the 
development of an established pool of in- 
fected CD4 T-cells, key infection fighters in 
the body. 

But the new study, based on thirty people 
who were recently infected with HIV-1, 
showed that the virus does a great deal of 
damage to the immune system very early on. 
The researchers took blood samples from 
each of the study participants every three 
days for several months, measuring their plas- 
ma for four products of CD4 T-cell death. 

They found that levels of one product in 
particular, known as “tumor necrosis factor- 
related apoptosis-inducing ligand” (TRAIL), 
increased significantly a full week before 
peak viral load, which occurs approximately 
seventeen days after HIV-1 transmission, 
suggesting that during the earliest period of 
infection, TRAIL may actually hasten HIV- 
I's destruction of CD4 T-cells. 

Barton Haynes, the senior author of the 
study and director of the Center for HIV/ 
AIDS Vaccine Immunology at Duke Med- 
ical Center, says the findings suggest that an 
optimal vaccine strategy would have to 
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pack a double punch: first, establishing as 
much immunity as possible before infec- 
tion, much as classic vaccines do, and then 
following a few days later with a mechanism 
to provoke a strong, secondary, broad-based 


antibody response. 


Man-Made Water 


s population growth, food produc- 

tion, and the regional effects of cli- 

mate change place greater stress on 

the Earth’s natural water supply, “man- 
made” water—created by removing salt from 
seawater and brackish groundwater through 
reverse osmosis desalination—will become 
an increasingly important resource for mil- 
lions of humans, especially those in arid 
regions such as the Middle East, the western 
U.S., northern Africa, and central Asia. 
But its use will bring changes to the envi- 
ronment. 

“Water that’s been desalted through re- 
verse Osmosis Contains a unique composi- 
tion, which will induce changes in the chem- 
istry and ecology of aquifers and natural 
water systems it enters,” says Avner Ven- 
gosh, associate professor of earth and ocean 
sciences at the Nicholas School of the En- 
vironment. 

A new study by Vengosh and colleagues 
in France and Israel provides tools to identi- 
fy and trace this man-made water as it 
mixes with natural water supplies and, over 
time, replaces natural waters in areas entire- 
ly dependent on desalination. 

The study, published in the journal En- 
vironmental Sciznce and Technology, details 
for the first time the isotope geochem- 
istry—or chemical fingerprints—of the ele- 
ments boron, lithium, strontium, oxygen, 
and hydrogen, which are found in seawater 
and brackish groundwater that have been 
desalinized through reverse osmosis. 

Identifying these unique geochemical 
and isotopic fingerprints gives scientists and 
water-quality managers a new array of tools 
for tracing the presence and distribution of 
man-made fresh water in a region’s soils, 
surface water, and groundwater, Vengosh says. 

“As this water leaks into the environment 
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through poor infrastructure or enters it di- 
rectly through irrigation, it will be possible 
to use our new tracers to track the water back 
to its origin. 

“Tt’s sort of like a detective who collects 
fingerprints at the scene of the crime and 
matches them to the guilty suspect,” he says. 

Being able to trace water back to a desali- 
nated source will allow local governments 
and water utilities to zero in on the problem 
of water loss and correct it more quickly and 
efficiently. Moreover, because desalted waste- 
water can be recycled through the environ- 
ment and reused as a source of drinking 
water—a process already being used in 
southern California—the new tools would 
enable utilities and government agencies to 
trace the relative contribution of desalted 
water in their systems and to test the effec- 
tiveness of their water-treatment processes. 


Saving Gas 


n the U.S. automotive industry, fuel ef- 
ficiency is almost always reported in 
terms of miles per gallon. But in a re- 
port published in Science magazine, a 
pair of researchers from the Fuqua School of 
Business argue that rating efficiency by gal- 


Freshening up: Salt water begins desalination 
process in plant south of Tel Aviv, Israel. 


lons per mile would help car buyers weigh 
their options more wisely. 

Richard Larrick, an associate professor of 
management, and Jack Soll, an assistant 
professor of management, came to that con- 
clusion after running a series of experiments 
to test how people responded to improve- 
ments in fuel efficiency. 

They found that reporting fuel efficiency 
in miles per gallon, or mpg, leads consumers 
to believe, incorrectly, that fuel consump- 
tion is reduced at an even rate as efficiency 
improves. For example, most people sur- 


— 
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veyed believed that an improvement from 
thirty-four to fifty mpg would save more gas 
over 10,000 miles than an improvement 
from eighteen to twenty-eight mpg, even 
though the latter saves twice as much gas. 
(Going from thirty-four to fifty mpg saves 
ninety-four gallons; going from eighteen to 
twenty-eight mpg saves 198 gallons.) 
These mistaken impressions were cor- 
rected when participants were presented 
with fuel efficiency expressed in gallons used 
per 100 miles rather than mpg. Viewed this 
way, eighteen mpg becomes 5.5 gallons per 
100 miles, and twenty-eight mpg is 3.6 gal- 
lons per 100 miles—an eight-dollar savings, 
assuming gas is about four dollars per gallon. 





Thirty-four mpg translates to about 2.9 gal- 
lons per 100 miles, compared with 2.0 for 
fifty mpg, a savings of less than a gallon. 

“This measure makes it easy to see how 
much gas one might use in a given year of 
driving and how much gas, and money, can 
be saved by opting for a car with greater effi- 
ciency,” Larrick says. 

Gallons per 10,000 miles is already the 
standard measure in many other countries. 


Race and Leadership 


espite decades of progress for minor- 
ities in corporate settings, Ameri- 
cans still expect business leaders to be 
white, and they judge white leaders 
more effective than their minority counter- 
parts. This is according to a study published 
in the Journal of Applied Psychology by re- 
searchers from Duke, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and the University of Toronto. 
Traditionally, research in this area has fo- 
cused on how people respond to accepted 
“leadership traits,” such as intelligence, goal- 
orientation, and charisma, or behavior such 
as acting in a decisive manner. But in this 
study, the research team, led by Ashleigh 
Shelby Rosette, an assistant professor of man- 
agement at the Fuqua School of Business, 
sought to explore whether race, specifically 
“being white,” was an attribute of people’s 
prototypical leader. 
The team conducted four experiments in 
which 943 undergraduate and graduate stu- 
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dents with work experience reviewed ficti- 
tious newspaper clippings and performance 
reviews. Subjects then evaluated fictitious 
CEOs, project leaders, and division leaders. 

The participants consistently assumed the 
leaders to be white when the race was not 
disclosed, even when the racial composi- 
tion of the existing leaders in the organiza- 
tions was described as 80 percent African 
American, 80 percent Hispanic American, or 
80 percent Asian American. The same pre- 
sumption of “whiteness” was not observed 
when the participants assessed non-leaders. 

In an interesting turn, the researchers 
found no relation between the study partic- 
ipants’ race and their impressions of the 
leaders’ race. Participants who identified 
themselves as racial minorities assumed the 
leader to be white as often as the white par- 
ticipants. 

“Our finding that Americans of all races 
associate successful leadership with being 
white demonstrates just how embedded this 
bias can be,” says co-author Geoffrey Leonar- 
delli of Toronto’s Rotman School of Man- 
agement. 

In experiments where the leader’s race was 
identified, white leaders were judged a bet- 
ter match with traditional leader expecta- 
tions, such as successful performance, than 
were racial minorities. Participants who were 
told that a leader was responsible for the or- 
ganization’s success and then asked to rate 
that leader's effectiveness judged white lead- 
ers to be more effective than minority leaders 
who had achieved the same level of success. 

“Over time, people develop implicit be- 


liefs about the traits and behaviors of lead- 
ers, and this combination of characteristics 
evolves into a standard called a ‘leader pro- 
totype,’” Rosette says. The new study sug- 
gests that race remains a component of that 


prototype. 


Tiny Robots 


icroscopic robots crafted to ma- 

neuver separately without any 

obvious guidance are now assem- 

bling into self-organized struc- 
tures after years of continuing research led 
by a Duke computer scientist. 

“It’s marvelous to be able to do assembly 
and control at this fine a resolution with 
such very, very tiny things,” says Bruce 
Donald, professor of computer science and 
biochemistry. 

Each microrobot is shaped something like 
a spatula but with dimensions measuring just 
microns, or millionths of a meter. They are 
almost 100 times smaller than any previous 
robotic designs of their kind, Donald says. 

Formally known as microelectromechan- 
ical system (MEMS) microrobots, the de- 
vices are of suitable scale for Lilliputian 
tasks such as moving around the interiors of 
laboratories-on-a-chip. 

In videos produced by Donald’s research 
team, two microrobots can be seen pirouet- 
ting to the music of a Strauss waltz on a 
dance floor just one millimeter across. In 
another sequence, the devices pivot in a 
precise fashion whenever their boomlike 
steering arms are drawn down to the surface 
by an electric charge. 

Recently, the researchers have succeeded 
in getting five of the devices to maneuver 
together using the same control system. 

Donald is also working with Duke associ- 
ate professor of neurobiology Richard Mooney 
and associate professor of physics Gleb Fink- 
elstein on using the microbots to probe the 
architecture of animal brains. Eventually, 
they could be used for a variety of medical, 
technological, and manufacturing purposes. 


Watch the video of the robots strutting their stuff: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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Fit to Quit 


mokers seeking to kick the habit may 

soon be able to save time, money, and 

boxes of unused patches. For the first 

time, researchers have identified pat- 
terns of genes that appear to influence how 
well individuals respond to specific smoking 
cessation treatments. 

Scientists at Duke Medical Center, the 
National Institute of Drug Abuse, Brown 
University, and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania scanned the entire human genome in 
a comprehensive search for genes that could 
determine treatment outcome. They identi- 
fied several genetic variations that seem to 
indicate the likelihood of success or failure 
of nicotine replacement therapy (NRT) 
and bupropion (Zyban). 

Both NRT and Zyban have proven effec- 
tive at helping people abstain from smok- 
ing, but use different pharmacological mech- 
anisms to achieve that abstinence. 

The results of the study, which was sup- 
ported by the National Institutes of Health, 
Philip Morris USA Inc., and GlaxoSmith- 
Kline, appear in the Archives of General Psy- 
chiatry. 

The latest results supported the findings 
of an earlier study, in which the researchers 
performed a genome-wide scan of more 
than 520,000 genetic markers taken from 
blood samples of smokers entered in a quit- 
smoking trial. They compared the genes of 
those who had successfully quit to those 
who had failed, and found clusters of posi- 
tive results in gene variants present more 
frequently in the successful quitters. 

The researchers stress that the presence 
of these genetic variants alone may not be 
enough to predict the success or failure of a 
particular treatment, and that more research 
is necessary to determine the exact effect of 
each variant. But at the same time, they say 
genetic differences may help to explain why 
some people have an easier time quitting 
smoking than others. 

“This takes us a big step forward in being 
able to tailor treatment to individual smok- 
ers to provide the therapies that are most 
likely to benefit them,” says Jed Rose, direc- 
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tor of Duke’s Center for Nicotine and Smok- 
ing Cessation Research and one of the study’s 
authors. “In a few years, a simple blood test 
may provide physicians with enough infor- 
mation to recommend one treatment over 
another.” 


In Brief 


@ Robert L. Clark, a longtime member 
of the Pratt School of Engineering faculty, 
has been named dean of the School of En- 
gineering and Applied Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. Clark, a specialist in 
acoustics and bionanomanufacturing, was 
Thomas Lord Professor of mechanical engi- 
neering and served as interim dean while 
the university conducted the search for a 
replacement for Kristina Johnson, now pro- 
vost at the Johns Hopkins University. 


= Erich Jarvis, an associate professor of 
neurobiology at Duke Medical Center, has 
been named a Howard Hughes Medical In- 
stitute investigator. He was selected as an 
innovator in neuroscience, specifically for 
his comparative studies using songbirds, other 
bird and mammal species, and humans to 
get at the mystery of how language is learned. 


Jay Lapidus, who compiled a record of 
372-126 in eighteen years as head coach of 
the men’s tennis team, has been promoted 
to the position of director of tennis, respon- 
sible for the day-to-day operations of both 
the men’s and women’s tennis teams. Ram- 


sey Smith ’01, a two-time all-America who 
has served on the coaching staff for the past 
three years, takes over as head coach. 


@ H. Kim Lyerly, director of the Duke 
Comprehensive Cancer Center, has been 
appointed by President George W. Bush to 
the National Cancer Advisory Board. Lyerly, 
who is also George Barth Geller Professor of 
cancer research, is an internationally recog- 
nized expert in cancer therapy and cancer 
immunotherapy. 


# Mohamed Noor, associate professor of 
biology, is one of thirteen researchers who 
will receive a Darwin- Wallace Medal on Feb- 
ruary 12, the 200th anniversary of Charles 
Darwin’s birth. The medal was last awarded 
fifty years ago. Noor uses fruit flies to study 
how species form. 


@ Phail Wynn Jr., Duke’s vice president 
for Durham and regional affairs, has been 
elected chair of the board of directors of the 
Triangle Community Foundation, which 
connects philanthropic resources with com- 
munity needs, creates opportunity for en- 
lightened change, and encourages philan- 
thropy as a way of life. 


< The Home Depot Smart Home, a ten- 
person student residence hall designed for 
green living and learning, has achieved a 
top-level platinum certification for its de- 
sign from the U.S. Green Building Coun- 
cil’s LEED rating system. LEED stands for 
Leadership in Energy and Environmental 
Design. The building becomes the first at 
Duke and the second in the state to achieve 
platinum certification. 


@ The University Writing Program will 
be renamed in honor of outgoing Trinity 
College dean Robert J. Thompson Jr. Thomp- 
son stepped down in June to return to 
teaching after nine years as dean. In a reso- 
lution approving the naming, the board of 
trustees recognized Thompson’s role in se- 
curing a grant from the Mellon Foundation 
that led to the program’s establishment in 
2000. All Duke undergraduates take Writing 
20, a first-year course in academic writing 
taught by postdoctoral Mellon Writing 
Fellows. 


Text and photos by PETER LEMIEUX 





Coach for College, a new proc 
created by an enterprising young 
alumna, aims to teach youn 
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Meourtyara convergence: Students break into groups at Hoa An Secondary School. 








t is another typically steamy July morn- 

ing in Vietnam’s Mekong Delta. Water 

levels are low. Temperatures are high. 

The local youngsters from the village of 
Hoa An roll off their thin straw mats and 
ready themselves for another day of summer 
break. In Delta-speak, this usually means 
sliding into flip-flops, grabbing a bicycle, 
and getting an early start in the family rice 
paddies. 

But this morning, the bike racks at Hoa 
An Secondary School, normally empty this 
time of year, are jam-packed. The large ce- 
ment courtyard buzzes with activity. Bad- 
minton birdies whir left. Tennis balls zip 
right. Volleyballs fly skyward. Ten Ameri- 
can student-athletes, five each from Duke 
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and the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, punctuate the din of excite- 
ment with shouted instructions. “Follow 
through!” “Watch the ball!” “Open your 
forearms!” 

As folks throughout Southeast Asia like 
to say, “same same, but different.” 

For months, the local Vietnamese youth 
have been anticipating this day. No—not 
the day when longtime geopolitical (Ameri- 
cans and Vietnamese) and intercollegiate 
(Blue Devils and Tar Heels) rivals reach 
détente and start working together. That 
historical stuff has zero relevance to these 
youngsters. No, today is day one of the Coach 
for College sports summer camp. And that 
is something very, very different. “Mom and 
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dad aren’t dropping their kids off in the 
minivan and saying, ‘Hey, give it your best 
shot? = 
four-year starter for the Duke football team. 


says Casey Hales ’08, who was a 


Coach for College is an initiative spear- 
headed by Parker Goyer ’07, a former mem- 
ber of the Duke women’s tennis team, that 
aims to teach youngsters in the developing 
world important life lessons—teamwork, 
sacrifice, hard work, creativity, determina- 
tion, and the value of higher education— 
through success in sports. At the same time, 
it benefits student-athletes, says Goyer, “who, 
because of their obligations to their sports, 
miss out on study abroad or civic-engage- 
ment programs.” 

The pilot program, held this summer in 
Vietnam, consisted of two three-week ses- 
sions. Participating Duke student-athletes 
represented a variety of sports including 
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football, lacrosse, soccer, tennis, and track 


and field. 

From UNC came golfers, gymnasts, row- 
ers, runners, wrestlers, and tennis and vol- 
leyball players. Physical-education majors 
from nearby Can Tho University served as 
the Americans’ go-betweens with the 200 
Vietnamese middle-school-age campers, 
who received training in badminton, bas- 
ketball, soccer, tennis, and volleyball, as well 
as a range of academic subjects. 

Goyer, a Robertson Scholar, came up 
with the idea of Coach for College follow- 
ing trips to Belize and Vietnam in the sum- 
mer of 2007, where she saw a lack of sports 
role models and education infrastructure. 
The Robertson Scholars program, which 
each year provides full tuition and other 
benefits, including summer opportunities, 
for about thirty-six students from Duke and 


UNC, not only recognizes merit but also 
alms to promote a sense of community be- 
tween traditional campus rivals and instill a 
spirit of Community service. 

Over the past year, Goyer nurtured Coach 
for College to maturity. And in the process, 
she tested those same life skills within her- 
self that she hopes her program will instill 
in the world’s youth. 

Goyer brought her idea to Duke adminis- 
trators and received strong encouragement 

—and monetary support—from Provost 
Peter Lange. At Duke, she raised a total of 
$130,000 from the provost’s office, the of- 
fice of the dean of undergraduate education, 
and the athletics department. Various of- 
fices at UNC contributed another $68,000, 
and the NCAA, $10,000 more. Nike kicked 
in 100 pairs of sneakers. 

“One of the things you learn through 
sports is perseverance,” Goyer says. “I be- 
lieved in the power of the idea to have 
Duke and UNC student-athletes pilot this 
program.” 

For Goyer, the challenges keep coming. 
Harvard University’s postgraduate educa- 
tion program beckons this fall. With a just- 
approved international sports programming 
grant from the U.S. State Department, 
Goyer will try to expand Coach for College 
to other intercollegiate rivals, such as Texas 
and Oklahoma. 

Back at the camp, Coach for College has 
found its rhythm. Enrollment is full. The 
sports equipment has fresh scuff marks. The 
Vietnamese children have learned some 
new moves, and the Duke and UNC ath- 
letes have learned a new life lesson. “Here 
we are trying to teach them how to work 
through struggles, and they’re the ones 
playing soccer in their bare feet, wearing 
the same clothes every day and smiling 
about it,” observes Ned Crotty ’09, a Duke 
lacrosse midfielder. 

For the athletes as well as their young stu- 
dents, the camp holds out the promise of an 
experience that is, as the Vietnamese say, 
“same same, but different.” 


Lemieux ’93 is a freelance photojournalist 
based in San Francisco. 









The Verve 


Channeling the extraordinary 
chemistry between all four original 
members and the explosive energy 
from the band’s live performances, 
the quartet creates large sound- 
scapes with soulful lyrics. 


en 


-amazonco! 


Only at amazon.com /indiespotlight 
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“Keaton Simons writes compelling 
songs, sings with a distinctive, soulful 
voice and plays guitar with skill and fe- 
rocity. He sounds like a polished pro, 
not a raw newcomer, with enough 


sound and charisma to fill an arena.“ 


(LA Times) 






The Ting Tings | 


For the sheer fun of it, Katie and 
Jules write songs together referring 
to the sound of innovation and an 
open mind, like the ‘ting’ you hear 
when you get an idea. 
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© Miri es : 
p——“Mirielio _ Albert Hammond, Jr. Justin Nozuka 





This young but seasoned performer has 
developed a love for writing, calling it 
her” favorite part of the whole thing’. 
Amie presents her passion for express- 
ing herself through the strength of her 


 seasoned-sounding debut. 


FoaTHi 





HORA CIV TOVGY ON EN 


Albert Hammond, Jr. returns with a 
new album, éComo Te Llama?. With 
stellar reviews (3 stars in Rolling 
Stone), (Como Te Llama? is perhaps 
the boldest, most eclectic and ambi- 
tious record of Albert's career. 







eaton Simons 
an You Hear Me 


RORUUTKG RO DCU OHTA CMDAGOAM UR UORNIPKGOND TIONS MAY APPLY, TAXES APPLY INSOME STATES, AMAZON.COM AND THE AMAZON.COM LOGO ARE TRA 





Blending elements of neo-soul, folk, 
old-times blues and pop, Justin has the 
guts of Ray LaMontagne and the soul 
of Lauryn Hill. 


This music and more available n now at www. amazon. com/indiespotlight 
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Albert Hammond, if 
éCémo Te Llama? 


RADEMARKS OF AMAZON.COM INC OR ITS AFFILIATES, 


Amie Miriello 
I Came Around 


C 6 7Q 

J; 0, /, ORE 

Young dancers perfecting their 
pirouettes and accomplished 
professionals working on 

world premieres descend on 
campus to learn and teach during 
the American Dance Festival’s 
annual summer school. 











young man in sweats and a white T- 

shirt stands perfectly still, staring in- 

tently at the piece of paper he holds 

in his hand. He takes a deep breath, 
and lets his arm fall. The paper flutters to 
the floor. 

A moment passes. He ducks his head, 
sweeping it smoothly in a half circle, counter- 
clockwise, then kicks a leg into the air and 
sweeps it in the opposite direction. He drops 
into a partial crouch, shimmies to the right, 
and paddles his hand fluidly through the air. 

Nearby, a red-haired woman wearing blue 
leg-warmers positions herself face-up, on 
hands and feet, as it ready to begin a crab- 
walk. 

She slowly raises her left leg, then her left 
arm, stretching them slowly to the right. Just 
before gravity makes her fall, she flips her- 
self over and touches down on the other 
side. A slow-motion break dance. 

Like the young man in sweats, she takes 
long pauses between moves to pore over a 
sheet of paper covered with a diagram of some 
sort. As if any two-dimensional sketch could 
adequately describe their strange motions. 

In the world of dance as envisioned by 
legendary choreographer William Forsythe, 
it does just that. These dancers, students in 
the six-week school convened on Duke’s cam- 
pus every summer by the American Dance 
Festival, have gathered with about a dozen 
others at the Ark on East Campus to work 
on one of the dances from Forsythe’s Hy- 
pothetical Stream. The piece, which Forsythe 
created in 1996 for Daniel Larrieu and his 
company, is based on a series of sketches by 
the eighteenth-century Venetian painter 
Giovanni Battista Tiepolo, known for paint- 
ings filled with dazzling spatial illusions. 

On a copy of each sketch, Forsythe num- 
bered Tiepolo’s figures, so that each came to 
represent a dancer. Forsythe drew arrows from 
the figures’ heads, hands, and legs as a way 
to signal the are of a movement, leaving its 
exact form, duration, direction, and order 
open to interpretation by individual dancers 
who would “solve” the puzzle he created. 

As the students go about crafting dances 
based on the arrows emanating from a sin- 
gle amorino, or cupid, in a single sketch, 


“This iS a great mainline into the 
American modern dance. | feel 
like I’ve got water in the desert. 
I’m soaking it right up.” 


instructor Richard Siegal watches from one 
side of the room. He is seated against the 
wall with his knees pulled up, his arms raised 
and hands gripping the barre mounted 
above his head. Every minute or so, he un- 
consciously flexes and unflexes his calves. 

Siegal, who danced in Forsythe’s Ballett 
Frankfurt from 1997 until it disbanded in 
2004, is trying to teach his students some- 
thing of Forsythe’s method of improvisa- 
tion, a system that has been highly influen- 
tial in modern dance. 

“Tt isn’t a canon of steps that a dancer has 
to learn and master,” Siegal says. “It’s more 
like grammar, but without the vocabulary. 
You are free to insert your own language.” 
Most of the students, he says, are familiar 
with Forsythe, who now directs the Frank- 
furt-based Forsythe Company, but few have 
studied his methods in depth. 

The festival’s school, part of ADF since 
its founding seventy-five years ago, is all 
about understanding dance. The school 
attracts some 500 students each year to its 
three programs: weeklong workshops for 
professional dancers, a six-week school for 
students sixteen and up (most are college 
students), and a four-week school for stu- 
dents ages twelve to fifteen. Most students 
in the six-week and four-week schools live 
in East Campus dorms. 

Students in the six-week school have a 
full slate of courses in composition, dance 
technique, and improvisation that meet for 
two hours each on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Fridays. They study various mod- 
ern styles, as well as ballet and contempo- 
rary African dance. On Wednesdays, Friday 
evenings, Saturdays, and Sundays, they are 
free to pursue a variety of elective classes, 
like the Forsythe Project. Other options in- 
clude several forms of yoga, as well as a class 
in which students study the archive of cho- 
reographer and anthropologist Pearl Primas 
and use the material she created to inspire 
new works. 


na sultry summer afternoon in mid- 
-) session, all of East Campus is bus- 
~ tling with ADF people. The Ark is 
W a prime practice and performance 
venue, but classes are also held daily in Bald- 





win Auditorium, Brodie recreation center, 
and various other buildings. 

Just across the parking lot from the Ark, 
Wilson dorm, with its unusual layout of 
suites, provides a temporary headquarters 
for the festival’s offices. During the summer, 
ADF’s New York City office largely shuts 
down; its staff members make the trek to 
Durham and settle here. 

In the lobby of Wilson, colorful fliers ad- 
vertising an upcoming series of performanc- 
es by Japanese dance companies are taped 
to pillars and walls. A bulletin board fea- 
tures news clippings about the festival that 
boast of world premieres (dateline: Durham) 
from The New York Times, as well as the lo- 
cal Herald-Sun and News & Observer. This 
week’s schedule of classes and events, which 
include “improv jams,” a showing from the 
“tock band dance class,” and performances of 
works by pioneers like Laura Dean, Mark 
Dendy, Erick Hawkins, and Hanya Holm, is 
posted on one wall. 

Outside, ADF dancers, students, and ad- 
ministrators crisscross the East Campus quad, 
heading to class or the bus stop, or perhaps 
making a run to the Whole Foods on Broad 
Street. There is a sense of camaraderie among 
ADF participants that often tends to erase 
the boundaries between students, instruc- 
tors, and performers. The students attend the 
professional companies’ shows most nights, 
as well as master classes and lecture series, 
but there are also opportunities for less for- 
mal interaction. Many students have been 
here before; they recognize old instructors in 
passing between classes and stop to say hi. 

Siegal is here teaching for the fourth year 
in a row. “I’ve been going to see perform- 
ances, watching other people’s classes,” he 
says. “As an expat—l’ve been living abroad 
for twelve years—this is a great mainline 
into the American modern dance. 

“T feel like I’ve got water in the desert,” 
he says. “I’m soaking it right up.” 

The following week, the Forsythe Project 
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students gather for a Friday night viewing 
of a DVD of Hypothetical Stream per- 
formed by Ballett Frankfurt. In the au- 
dience is Tyler Eash, a student who is 
studying dance and architecture at the 
University of California at Davis and is a 
big fan of Forsythe. There’s something 
about the geometry of the dances that he 
finds intellectually stimulating, he says 
later. “As far as innovation goes, he’s def- 
initely number one.” 

During the viewing, Forsythe’s wife, 
dancer Dana Caspersen, stops by to chat 
about her husband’s work and her own 
involvement with the company. She is 
enrolled in ADF’s master of fine arts pro- 
gram and invites the students to attend 
two video presentations she’s making the 
following week that highlight Forsythe’s 
work as well as her own. 

Caspersen sits to watch part of Hypo- 
thetical Stream. The dancers, in pastel col- 
ors, move about a dimly lit stage. The 
music consists of discordant noises from 
synthesized instruments—organs, horns— 
like the soundtrack of a suspenseful movie. 
Some steps are precise, taken on pointed 
toe, but many of the movements are loos- 
er, choppier than those of ballet. A dancer's 
arms pull him in one direction, while his 
legs twist in the opposite. His arms stop 
moving, but his legs continue. 

“Look at how their heads are connect- 
ed to their bodies,” Caspersen tells the 
students. “Look at the curve as it comes 
out of their pelvises.” 

The students watch with rapt atten- 
tion, not saying much, perhaps envision- 
ing how they might integrate some of 
what they are seeing into their own per- 
formances. Eash, who is hard at work on 
the choreography for an original piece, 
acknowledges he is heavily influenced by 
Forsythe’s methods. “He gives you sys- 
tems you can apply,” Eash says, “without 
feeling like you are stealing from him.” 


—Jacr »b Dagger 


Watch slideshow of ADF students trying new moves: 


www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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Inseparable from Obama 


After graduating from Duke, varsity basketball 
and football player Reggie Love spent the sum- 
mer trying to make it with a team in the National 
Football League. But when he was cut from the 
Dallas Cowboys before the season started, he 
changed directions, heading instead to Washing- 
ton, where he caught on, in 2006, as an aide to 
Senator Barack Obama of Illinois. The following 
February, when Obama announced his intention 
to run for president, Love 05 found himself ina 
new role, that of the candidate’s body man. As 
Obama’s closest personal aide, Love has since 
Stayed by his side at all times. He travels with the 
senator, manages his schedule, makes sure he 
has his meals on time and the right clothes for 
any occasion, and generally anticipates any 
other need that might come up. The two even 
work out together—they’ve frequently been 
spotted playing pickup basketball. After getting 
a much-needed vacation over the July 4 week- 
end, Love took a few minutes during an airport 
layover to talk to Duke Magazine. 


How common is it for you to get a long weekend 
off? That was the first of its kind. I even 
got to play some golf. 


Who fills in for you when you’re gone? Marvin 
Nicholson helps out. He was [Sen. John] 
Kerry’s body guy. Now he’s the trip direc- 
tor for the campaign. 


How did you get this job? You know, I have no 
idea. I sort of fell into it. When I started 
working [for Obama], he was just a sena- 
tor. The whole idea of being involved ina 
presidential campaign wasn’t even a fleet- 
ing thought. When the campaign started, 
Pete Rouse, the chief of staff, and the head 
of scheduling and advance both said, “Go 
on the road. You'll have fun.” So I went. 
Here | am. 





How much did you know about Senator Obama 
before applying for the job in his office? I’d read 
his book. I thought that he was a fresh face. 
The only African-American senator in the 
United States. A guy I admired and 


respected a lot. 


When you talk to him now, what do you call him? 
Either sir, Senator, or Barack. It depends on 
where we're at. 


Was it hard to start calling him by his first name? 
No. He actually prefers it. 


Can you briefly describe an average day on 
the campaign? Not briefly. The average day 
is, like, sixteen hours long. 


How about a recent day? We get up, go geta 
workout in. Have breakfast, shower, then 
go off and do an event. On the way to an 
event, | try to make phone calls, return 
calls, sit in on conference calls. 

We show up on a site. Some last-minute 
prep needs to get done. Marvin and I 
make sure the site is ready to go, that the 
teleprompter is set, the stage is ready. 
Obama will speak for twenty minutes to 
a half hour. While he’s doing that, I 
make sure he’s got lunch or dinner, de- 





pending on the time of day, when he’s done. 


I make sure that everyone is aware of the 
items that are on the schedule at each event. 
I make sure everyone knows whether we’re 
on time, early, or late. While he’s still speak- 
ing, I’ll take five minutes to return any phone 
calls I’ve gotten, to check e-mail. 

After the candidate speaks, usually he’ll 
do thirty minutes to an hour of interviews. 
We'll go from there to the airport, fly to 
another city, and do something similar. 


That sounds like a long day. Physically, it’s not 
that bad. I can think of a lot of things that 
are a lot more demanding physically. Men- 
tally, it can be pretty taxing. There’s always 
something to do, whether it’s a phone call, a 
conference call, trying to track down some- 
body’s picture, responding to e-mails. Getting 
ready for the next day, getting briefings 
ready. There are not a lot of empty mo- 
ments. There is not a lot of personal time. 
But it’s a lot easier now [as the general 
election campaign heats up]. We've got a 
bigger plane, more staff. We’re all a little bit 
_ more seasoned and ready for it. Seventeen 
months of this is pretty good preparation. 


| What’s been the most surprising thing about the job? 
_ A lot of different things have been very 
} 





pleasant. One of the first things we partici- 
pated in was a reenactment of the historic 
voting-rights march across the bridge in 
Selma, Alabama. Another evening we had 
a brief meeting with Jay-Z and Beyoncé. I 
ran into Bill Clinton at an airport before 
getting on the plane. There are weird 
things you never expect. 


How about the most frustrating thing? We'll save 
that for later. 


Okay, the most difficult thing? I’ve had to strug- 
gle in terms of trying to get together rela- 
tionships outside of work, girlfriends or 
whatever. That’s really tough. You don’t 
have a lot of time. You don’t have a lot of 
time to spend with a person, or to talk on 
the phone. But I don’t know if that’s the 
job so much. It’s more like collateral damage. 

One of the more unexpected things to 
come of this job has been the amount of 
attention I’ve gotten, ever since the New 
York Times article came out [in May]. 


I’ve read a lot of the articles about you. How long 
did it take you to get used to the idea that people 


would be interested in you, your role, and your story? 
I don’t know if I’m used to it yet. It’s still 
sort of weird. 
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Left-hand man: Love keeps boss Barack Obama on task 
| saw you even made People magazine’s list of 
hottest bachelors this year. Another weird item. 


Congratulations! | appreciate it. 
You majored in political science and public policy 


Studies at Duke. Do you ever have the opportunity 
to debate with Senator Obama or share policy ideas 


.. With him? We do discuss policies and politics. 
= | don’t necessarily think of it in terms of me 


siving him advice, but more along the lines 


= of talking about things we see in the differ- 
- ent cities and different cultures we campaign 
= through. When you're on a campaign of this 
~ nature—he had a formidable opponent in a 
= primary that lasted sixteen months, during 
= which we campaigned in forty-six states— 


you see a lot and there’s a lot to discuss. 


So do you don’t want to take credit for any of 
his policy ideas? Nope. 


How has this experience changed your understand- 
ing of politics? It’s much different in practice 
than it is on paper. I had no idea that a 

campaign could be so time consuming and 


such a big process. 


Are you interested in pursuing a career in politics 
after the campaign is over? 1 don’t think that | 
necessarily decided to come and work in 
D.C. because I wanted to work in politics. 
It’s more or less a social issue for me. It’s my 
support for the candidate. 

But working on the campaign has made 
me more interested in the [daily workings 
of the political system]. You’ve got to keep 
up on a lot of the ins and outs, what’s going 
on across the political spectrum. What is 
making news, what isn’t making news. | 
definitely read more about politics than I 
ever did in college or before I started work- 
ing for the senator. 


What’s something that most people don’t know 
about Obama? Though he’s left-handed, 
going for the basket, he likes to drive right. 


—Jacob Dagger 
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Reference librarians 


t a symposium hosted last year 
by Columbia University’s library 
system, Steven Bell, a librarian 
from Temple University, took a 
controversial stand. 

In a public debate before an audience 
made up almost entirely of reference librar- 
ians, Bell argued for the abolition of the 
reference desk by the year 2012. 

His position wasn’t as radical as it might 
sound. He wasn’t advocating that his 
listeners retire or find new jobs. To the 
contrary, he said he believes that their 
services are more important than ever. But 
with the Internet changing not only the 
ways that people—students, scholars, and 
even librarians—conduct research, but 
also how they communicate, he believes 
the old model of a desk staffed by highly 
trained reference librarians is well on its 
way to becoming outdated, perhaps even 
extinct. 

In its place, he and others envision a world, 
not so far off, where librarians are available 
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By Jacob Dagger 


24/7 to apply their finely honed research 
skills and knowledge of information sys- 
tems to helping patrons search the vast dig- 
ital stacks of the Internet, as well as the 
brittle pages of old newspapers and musty 
shelves stocked with incunabula. 

Bell’s salvo at Columbia was just the lat- 
est round in a larger debate that has occu- 
pied the reference world for at least the last 
decade. With the explosion of the Internet 
and its host of search options in the ’90s, 
some experts predicted that librarians would 
become obsolete. Bell is anything but a 
doomsayer, but in his talk at Columbia and 
in a blog on the Association of Colleges 
and Research Libraries’ site, he is continu- 
ally pushing his colleagues to adapt. 

“Methods and modes of providing refer- 
ence service will continue to change—and 
must, if we are to stay relevant to our users,” 
he wrote in a blog entry not long after the 
symposium. 

That the world of library reference is 
quickly morphing has long been clear. And 


— ha 


| 
| 


the debate about librarians’ role is one that 
resonates among the field’s practitioners 
every day. It is discussed at conferences, 
written about in library journals, and batted 
about by an active community of bloggers. 
The uncertainty about the future may b 
unsettling to some, but the potential for 
technology to change the library world is 
also clearly invigorating to most in the 
field. “Any librarian who was afraid of 
technological change would have left the 
profession twenty years ago,” says Phoebe 
Acheson, until recently a senior library 
assistant on the Perkins Library’s reference 
staff. “It’s not an age or generational thing. 
It’s a mindset.” 











The mission of reference librarian 
is simple to state, complex to fulfill: Keep 
the library’s reference materials well- 
stocked and organized, and help patrons 
navigate those resources. 

In some cases, librarians are asked to lo- 
cate elusive answers to basic factual ques- 
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How the reference process works 


message arrives in Duke reference librarian Carson Holloway’s e-mail inbox on a Monday 
evening. It’s from a 2002 graduate of the English Ph.D. program who wants to know whether 
Holloway ’75, the library’s specialist in military and world history, can help with a bit of 
research. 

Ata conference, the alumnus heard a presenter mention that on his famous sixteenth-century trip 
around the globe, Sir Francis Drake required aristocrats to row alongside commoners. He wants to use 
this anecdote in an essay that he is working on but can’t find a source to authenticate it. The conference 
presenter provided little guidance. And he’s been perusing historical accounts of Drake’s voyages, 
selected at random, with no luck. 

Holloway quickly consents to take the case. His first move is to conduct a Google search using key 
terms such as “Drake,” “noblemen,” “commoners,” and “speech.” He assumes that the alumnus already 
tried this, but there’s no harm in double checking, and, with Google yielding so many results, there is 
always a chance that the alumnus overlooked something important. 

Holloway turns up a few promising leads, including a partial quote from a book called Ships of the 
World: An Historical Encyclopedia (full text available through Duke libraries via a subscription service) 
but since there is no bibliographic reference, decides to keep searching. The quote does yield a helpful 
hint: It uses the term “gentleman,” rather than “nobleman,” and “mariner,” rather than “commoner.” 

His next stop is Historical Abstracts, an online database of books, journal articles, and dissertations 
about world history (excluding the U.S. and Canada) from 1450 to the present—frequently a go-to 
source, given his specialty. “I wanted to see if somebody had already written on that topic,” he explains. 
“If so, we could just pull that online.” 

As it turns out, nobody has. So Holloway moves on. He searches the Duke catalogue, using “Drake” 
both as author and keyword, to see what books the library has about the voyage in question. Then he 
goes to the Encyclopaedia Britannica’s website to peruse the article on Drake and to ascertain which 
books are mentioned in the extensive bibliography. “! wanted to see what an expert thought of as the 
best books on Drake,” he explains. 

He comes up with a short list of books and heads out to the stacks to take a look. It’s not long before 
he’s flipping through the index of Samuel Bawlf’s The Secret Voyage of Sir Francis Drake. Under 
“Mariners on Drake’s voyage,” the subheading “relations with gentleman” directs him to pages 109-10. 

There, he finds an account of Drake’s attempt to “address the problem of low morale and, in particu- 
lar, the ill feeling that still existed between the mariners and the gentlemen” aboard his ship. In an 
address to the crew recorded by sailor John Cook, he declares, “I must have the gentleman to haul and 
draw with the mariner, and the mariner with the gentleman. What, let us show ourselves all to be of a 
company, and let us not give occasion to the enemy to rejoice at our decay and overthrow.” The end- 
notes attribute Cook’s account to a 1926 limited-edition compilation of historic accounts, The World 
Encompassed and Analogous Contemporary Documents Concerning Sir Francis Drake’s Circumnavi- 
gation of the World. 

Just after 10 o'clock on Tuesday morning, Holloway e-mails these references to the alumnus. 

—Jacob Dagger 


tions, but more often, they are engaged by 
in-depth queries for which they provide a 
battery of support. Through a process known 
as the “reference interview,” they pose 
questions to help students focus research 
topics—narrowing those that are too broad, 
and broadening those that are too narrow. 
They help steer students toward the most 
effective way of using the library’s reference 
materials, making suggestions about books, 
databases, and other resources. And they 
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instruct students on how to properly cite 
reference materials. 

In the days before computers, almost all 
reference queries were made in person, and 
a search of the library’s materials required a 
skilled librarian to navigate through stacks 
of hard-bound indexes, which would in 
turn point to reference books and journal 
articles kept in library files or on microfilm. 

With the advent of computers, printed 
indexes gave way to digitized databases. But 





for most patrons in the 1980s and early 
1990s, librarians still served as essential 


guides for many seeking answers to ques- 
tions large and small. 

Now, the growth of the Internet has 
changed the way that information is stored 
and organized and, perhaps most important 
in this context, sought in our culture. With 
new websites popping up all the time, 
information that was once buried in books 
is now readily available. Not only that, the 


Question Type: Directional 
What they are: Just what they sound like 


Examples: Where is the bathroom? Where are the books with call 
numbers starting with D? Where is the chapel? 


Required: Knowledge of library and campus layout 


Question Type: Ready-reference 


What they are: Basic statistical or factual questions usually answered 
quickly by consulting a single source like an almanac, encyclopedia, 
or reputable website. 


Examples: What is the population of Chile? Where was Hillary Clinton 
born? How do | cite a journal article correctly using Chicago style? 


Required: Quick on the draw with print and online reference works 


Question Type: In-depth research 


What they are: Broad questions about potential research topics. 
Librarians work with students to focus topic, brainstorm print and on- 
line resources or databases, and provide backup as the students fol- 
low these leads. For many reference librarians, these are the most fun. 





Zionism. Where do | begin? 


Scanners, etc. 


Do you have a stapler? 
Required: Patience 


existence of powerful search engines like 
Google makes that information easier than 
ever to find. Before the Internet, “librarians 
had total control over search tools,” says 


_ Jean Ferguson, head of the Perkins Library 


System’s reference department. “They 


_ decided which terms to apply and how to 


apply them.” 

Google simplified things. In combination 
with other sites, it has proven especially 
adept at providing answers to the basic fac- 


Examples: Where can | find information about immigration laws in 
Germany and the Netherlands? I’m writing a paper on Christian 


Required: Master’s degree in library science 


Question Type: Equipment/Technology 
What they are: Requests for assistance with library computers, 


Examples: How do you use the scanner? Can you un-jam the printer? 


tual or statistical questions commonly 
known as “ready-reference.” 

“Say the question is, ‘Where did John 
Edwards graduate from college?” Now any 
twelve-year-old can find the answer on the 
Internet,” says Acheson. This shift was, at 
least at first, troubling to some, who, moni- 
toring the Association of Research 
Libraries’ annual statistics, noted that the 
total number of reference queries fielded by 
reference librarians at member libraries had 
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Students are 

eae y tech- 

aay Brill says, 
“but that’s 

different than being 
skilled at doin 

i brary researc 


dropped sharply since the early 1990s. 

Others question what those numbers 
actually mean, whether a dip in total ques- 
tions is necessarily a sign of trouble, or 
whether it might instead be seen as a boon. 
If reference librarians spend less time skim- 
ming reference books for biographical 
details about recent presidential candi- 
dates, in theory this gives them more time 
to devote to guiding students through in- 
depth questions and developing general ref- 
erence materials. 

Of course, students are not just using 
Google to find basic facts. “It is no exagger- 
ation to say that most student research 
projects begin with a Google search,” 
observed W. Lee Hisle, a Connecticut 
College librarian, in a 2005 article in The 
Chronicle of Higher Education. 

That trend has only increased in recent 
years. In 2004, Google expanded its empire 
with Google Books, which features a grow- 
ing menu of free digital books; the follow- 
ing year it introduced Google Scholar, a 
searchable archive of full-text scholarly 
articles that is similar to, if less comprehen- 
sive than, many of the private databases 
that research libraries subscribe to for stu- 
dent use. 

With the rapid advance of information 
technology, it’s not hard to see why some 
popular accounts have cast librarians as 
Luddites facing a dire threat posed by the 
Internet and all of its glorious resources. 
But this narrative is, at best, incomplete. 

While there are surely some old-school 
librarians out there tucked in a corner con- 
scientiously flipping through dusty volumes 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, most refer- 
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ence librarians, especially those at major 
research institutions like Duke, are far from 
technophobes. Many of their own databas- 
es migrated online long ago. These librari- 
ans, human search engines, really, see tech- 
nology as a tool, rather than a threat. They 
are early adapters, quick to experiment 
with new technologies—even those that 
others in academe view as the enemy—and 
integrate them into the job. 

Take Wikipedia, the popular online 
encyclopedia made up entirely of user-gen- 
erated and user-edited content. On an 
afternoon this past spring, reference librari- 
an Carson Holloway ’75 sat at his desk, 
prepping for a research consultation with a 
graduate student who was working on a 
paper on Christian Zionism. Wikipedia was 
one of his first stops. He skimmed the entry 
for Christian Zionism and clicked on a few 
links at the bottom of the page. 

Many professors and librarians were wary 
of Wikipedia early on—and, in fact, many 
continue to question its dependability. But 





while Holloway says he would never sug- 
gest that a student use the website as an 
authoritative source, he does believe that it 
is useful as a means for getting a broad over- 
view of an unknown topic, and may lead a 
reader to other, more reputable sources. 
He’s not alone. At an American Library 
Association conference earlier this year, 
reference department head Ferguson and 
Aisha Harvey, another Duke reference 
librarian, revealed the results of a member- 
ship survey they’d conducted in October 
2007 on the topic of Wikipedia use. Ninety- 
four percent of respondents said they had 
used Wikipedia to find information person- 
ally. Perhaps more telling, 74 percent said 
they had used the website as a resource in an- 
swering a patron’s question, and 90 percent 
said that librarians “should” use Wikipedia. 


Of course, librarians hope that sites 
like Wikipedia are just first stops for the stu- 
dents they assist. “As you progress as a 
researcher, you find that there is such a 
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bounty of stuff that is not online,” Ferguson 
says. “The library houses manuscripts, spe- 
cial collections, federal documents, all 
kinds of stuff that you won’t find in a 
Google search. 

“The percentage of stuff that is online is 
really small, but since there is so much cur- 
rent stuff, it skews people’s perceptions.” 

Many argue that in a world where so 
much information is published online— 
some reliable, some not so reliable 





refer- 
ence librarians are even more important 
as guides. Margaret Brill, Ferguson’s prede- 
cessor as head of reference, says that she’s 
noticed that students in recent years are 
actually less familiar than their predeces- 


digital version. Where students once had to 
come to the library and page through these 
volumes, searching alphabetically for mul- 
tiple terms, the online service allows them 
to access the information from the comfort 
of their own dorm rooms. What’s more, she 
says, entries now provide quick links to 
citations and related materials. 

The ability of students to carry out 
complex research projects from the comfort 
of dorms, reading rooms, and coffee shops 
presents new challenges to the librarians 
who would assist them. Those at Duke 
and elsewhere describe periodic encounters 
with students who come to the desk frus- 
trated after spending hours searching 


Librarians’ goal is to use technology 
to make things easier. There’s a 

simple litmus test: Is it just a cool tool? 
Or is it a cool tool that actually does 


something? 


sors with academic resources like ProQuest 
or LexisNexis, not to mention those re- 
sources available offline. Students are in- 
creasingly tech-savvy, she says, “but 

that’s different than being skilled at doing 
library research.” 

The library subscribes to more than 400 
databases, many of which have the poten- 
tial to yield more specialized and more 
complete results than those available 
through general Web searches. Reference 
librarians continue to play an important 
role in developing the library’s collection of 
databases, as well as other elements of its 
collections, both in print and online. 

As classic reference guides have gone 
online, the library has kept up pace, says 
Brill, who still serves as subject librarian for 
Britain, Ireland, Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand. Strolling through the refer- 
ence stacks, she stops in front of long rows 
of shelves holding sixty volumes of the 2004 
Oxford Dictionary of National Biography. 
Perkins now subscribes to the dictionary’s 


TTT 


fruitlessly for a bit of information that is, 
to a trained librarian, easy to find. 

“We need to be more aware now of the 
point at which the user stops being able to 
figure it out for themselves” and be there to 
help them make the next steps, says Jeffrey 
Pomerantz, an assistant professor in the 
information and library-sciences school at 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill who studies the integration of digital 
reference services into libraries. 

To that end, almost all university 
libraries now operate “virtual reference 
desks,” where reference librarians are avail- 
able for consultation via the Web. In the 
late 1990s, online chat and messaging pro- 
grams became popular among students, 
who used them to stay in constant touch 
with friends at school and back home. By 
the early 2000s, librarians had begun to 
take notice. Ferguson recalls walking 
through the undergraduate library at UNC, 
where she was assisting librarians while 
working on her master’s degree in library 


science. Every student seemed to have an 
AOL Instant Messenger (IM) window up 
in the corner of the screen. 

In the summer of 2003, UNC’s reference 
staff began taking questions via IM, and 
when Ferguson came to interview for a job 
as coordinator of virtual reference services 
at Duke the following year, she talked at 
length with Tom Wall, associate university 
librarian for public services, about the tech- 
nology. After being hired, one of her first 
projects was to replace a chat subscription 
service that Duke had begun testing in 
2002 with IM. The service has taken off. 
Librarians fielded 500 questions during the 
2003-04 school year using the old chat 
service; this past year, they answered more 
than 5,000 on IM. 

Last fall, they embedded a messaging 
window in their website so that users no 
longer have to log in to IM to send a mes- 
sage. The technology, Wall says, is “among 
our fastest-growing services.” The instant 


service makes the response time of the desk’s 
e-mail service, which guarantees an answer 
within two hours when librarians are on the 
desk, seem glacial by comparison. 
Virtual reference is just one piece of the 

reference staff’s communications strategy. 
A few years ago, the reference desk adopted 
anew slogan, “Save Time, Ask a Librarian,” 
which was subsequently shortened to “Save 
Time, Ask Us” and in some cases, simply 
“Ask Us Now!” While on the desk or walk- 
ing the floor, librarians wear blue and yellow 
buttons adorned with the slogan. It also 
features prominently on the library’s web- 

_ site, where it serves as a link to a contact 
page that includes the desk’s phone number 

and e-mail address, and an open IM window. 

In addition, librarians have spent time 

improving subject-specific guides that are 

_ available on the library’s website. In the 

| past, Wall says, each guide “was just a litany 

_ of content. Now it’s more of a portal.” The 

| pages integrate content with useful links, as 

_ well as an IM window. They also have 





directed this content to course-specific 
Blackboard sites. Wall estimates that about 
25 percent of the sites, where professors 


host online discussions and post syllabuses, 
assignments, and readings, now also have 
customized reference guides for students 
conducting research. 

Not all forays into new communications 
technology have been unqualified successes. 
The reference staff has struggled to find a 
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way to use the popular social-networking 
website Facebook. The Perkins system is a 
registered “group,” and many librarians 
have created personal pages. But besides an 
“application” that allows friends to search 
the Duke catalogue straight from librarians’ 
personal pages, which most acknowledge is 
only mildly helpful, if at all, they haven’t 
really found a way to make it useful. “We 
have to be part of the community, not 
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there as interlopers,” Wall says. They 
haven't figured out how to do that—yet. 

They are also working on integrating 
software that will allow librarians to answer 
students’ questions via cell-phone text mes- 
sage. “We need to give ourselves time to 
play around with these technologies,” 
Ferguson says. “And we need to give our- 
selves permission to fail.” 


of virtual 
reference initiatives, not the minor failures, 
that make critics like Steven Bell, the 
Temple librarian, question the future of the 
traditional reference desk. 

Some schools, like the University of 
California at Merced, have done away with 
the reference desk entirely. Librarians there 
answer reference queries via the Web or 
over the phone. Other universities have 
made moves to combine reference with 
other public services like circulation or 
information technology. In a 2007 article, 
“Technology Killed the Reference Desk 
Librarian,” in The Reference Librarian, Bell 
describes a wireless device used by the 
Orlando Public Library that allows librari- 
ans to assign “greeters” and “roamers” to 
welcome and direct patrons. 

At those libraries that maintain a tradi- 
tional structure, he writes, “reference desk 
librarians now frequently observe that their 
work is not at all what it used to be. The 
steady salvo of traditional ready-reference 
questions [has] sputtered. It’s far more likely 
that reference librarians will find them- 
selves fixing paper printer jams, showing 
patrons how to use software, and answering 
some in-depth and potentially complex 
research questions.” 

He and others have pointed out that it 
might be more efficient to hire clerical 
workers or student interns to load printer 
paper, direct patrons to the restrooms, and 
refer patrons with in-depth questions to 
librarians with advanced degrees. But Wall, 
who hosts monthly lunches for students to 
solicit feedback about library services, 
respectfully disagrees. “Students like one 
place to go for information,” he says. “They 
don’t like to be bounced around.” 
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WHAT’S OLD IS NEW 


ncyclopaedia Britannica made news in June when it was announced that the 
240-year-old reference work would be going wiki—in practice, if not in name. 
In crafting the announcement for Britannica's blog, members of the encyclope- 

dia’s staff were apparently careful not to use the term “wiki’—understandable, 
given the elder reference work's rocky relationship with the most famous wiki, Wikipedia. 
The fresh, free, user-written and -edited competitor has supplanted the mother (or dinosaur, 
depending on your perspective) of all encyclopedias as the go-to reference source in many 
circles. Britannica, first printed in 1768, is the oldest English-language encyclopedia. 


The new Britannica portal allows users to add to and modify its online entries, uploading 


text, photos, videos, and links. The announcement was careful to differentiate Britannica’s 
foray into Web 2.0 from “other projects of online collaboration.” 

It stressed the involvement of the encyclopedia’s existing community of “expert contribu- 
tors” as well as the fact that any additions or changes to the encyclopedia’s core content will 


be vetted by editorial staff 
before they're published. It 
also promised that users 
would be credited by name 
for their contributions, 


www. britannica.com 


Despite the success of Duke’s virtual ref- 
erence services, he says he does not see 
them as a substitute for good, on-the-desk 
help. Rather, he argues, the two strategies 
complement, even boost each other: 
Librarians have struggled over the years to 
appear accessible, and “technology has cre- 
ated that friendly face.” On IM, Duke’s ref- 
erence staff members communicate on stu- 
dents’ turf, using students’ terms, eschewing, 
for the most part, capital letters and punc- 
tuation and focusing on getting the message 
across. Many report that the students they 
talk to via IM wind up at the desk later. 

A recent survey by the Institute of 
Museum and Library Services suggests that 
Wall’s reasoning may be right on the mark. 
Because “an explosion of available informa- 
tion inspires the search for more informa- 
tion,” the authors found, the Internet does 
not compete with libraries and, in fact, may 
increase library visits. 

The push to maintain beefed-up refer- 
ence services in the physical library also 
may make sense given that the library is, by 
at least one measure, more popular than 
ever, Wall says. In his seven years at Duke, 
the library’s annual door count has more 
than tripled, from 568,000 in 2001-02 to 
more than 1.8 million this past year. 





Wall attributes the rise, in part, to the 
design of the new Bostock Library and the 
staged renovation of Perkins. Both projects 
are part of a national trend toward creating 
libraries in what is known in library circles 
as the “information commons” model, fea- 
turing open space, comfortable seating, and 
the latest in technology. “We’re doing a 
better job of meeting all of the academic 
and many of the social needs of the univer- 
sity,” Wall says. “You know the old saying 
about the library being the heart of the uni- 
versity? We’ve become that.” 

He contends that improved services have 
also contributed to the increase in use, and 
says that he’s constantly reevaluating the 
library’s public services and is open to new 
ideas about how best to reach out to stu- 
dents. Five years ago, he hired reference 
librarian Stephanie Ford to work the 8 p.m. 
to 2 a.m. shift on weeknights, a popular 
study time for students, but a time when 
most librarians are in bed. 

This move appears to have been a great 
success. “At night, it’s like a nightclub in 
here,” says Melissa Solomon Ph.D. ’05, who 
often spent late nights in the library while 
working on her dissertation on late-nine- 
teenth- and early-twentieth-century 
American literature, and continues to fre- 
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Batter up: Werber as a Yankee in 1933, and at home, opposite. 
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Centenarian Bill Werber lettered in basketball at Duke, 
played bridge with Babe Ruth, and outmaneuvered Connie Mack. 
And lived to tell about it. By JON SCHER 


he Census Bureau believes nearly 

82,000 Americans are 100 years 

of age or older. But only one of 

them played major-league base- 
ball. And he’s not about to act his age. 

“Are you with me?” Bill Werber calls out, 
as he races his electric wheelchair through 
the carpeted hallways of the Carriage Club, 
an assisted-living complex in southeastern 
Charlotte. You still have to move fast to 
keep up with the former third baseman, who 


led the American League with forty stolen 
bases for the Boston Red Sox in 1934. 
Werber ’30 has a firm handshake and a 
steady gaze. He remembers, in rich detail, 
playing bridge with Babe Ruth and going 
bird hunting with Frank “Home Run” 
Baker, a slugger of the early 1910s. (“Frank 
Baker was the best shot I ever saw with a 
shotgun,” Werber says.) He was the first 
player to bat in the first televised major- 
league game—Cincinnati at Brooklyn, Au- 
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gust 26, 1939—and he helped the Reds win 
the World Series in 1940. 

More than eighty friends and family mem- 
bers attended Werber’s 100th birthday party, 
at a Charlotte country club. “They turned 
away as many as they seated,” he says with a 
smile. “Standing room only!” As befits a man 
who was born on June 20, 1908—the same 
year a songwriter named Jack Norworth 
wrote “Take Me Out to the Ball Game,” the 
anthem of baseball’s seventh-inning stretch. 
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All-around athlete: Werber led Duke to an 18-2 
record for the 1930 basketball season, becoming the 
university’s first All-America selection. 


It’s been a busy spring and summer for Wer- 
ber, as a steady stream of journalists have 
dropped by his table at the Carriage Club 
restaurant or called for telephone inter- 
views with the Oldest Living Ballplayer. 

Werber doesn’t disappoint. The author of 
three books about baseball and his place in 
it, he’s happy to explain why he doesn’t 
watch the game anymore. It’s a well-argued 
stance that’s earned him prominent play in 
USA Today and Sports Illustrated: “I got so 
disgusted four years ago, when Boston won 
it, and I saw Manny Ramirez with the long 
hair down his back, and Johnny Damon 
with the big whiskers on his face. They 
looked so sorry, and they weren’t setting a 
good example for kids, and that causes 
problems for families.” 

At the same time, he still follows the 
news, disturbing though it may be. “I was 
very disappointed to read where this Alex 
Rodriguez has been carrying on with Ma- 
donna. Now that may be some high-class 
sex, but the ballplayers in my day, after a 
ballgame, most of ’em would go home, have 
a bottle of beer or two, play with the chil- 
dren, go to bed early, and come back ready 
for the next game under a hot sun.” 

Werber wasn’t a drinker or a smoker, and 
he gives his wife, Kathryn, to whom he was 
married for seventy years until her death, in 
2000, credit for helping him live so long. “I 
was devoid of friction in my marriage,” he 
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says. All three of their children attended 
Duke—Bill Jr. 53, Patricia 56, and Susie 
’69—as have two of his eight grandchildren. 

Although he’s deaf in his right ear and 
lost his left leg below the knee two years ago 
to complications from diabetes, Werber is 
generally in good health. Spend a little time 
with him over lunch—iced tea, a hot dog 
with chopped onions and ketchup, a cup of 
soup, and fruit salad—and you'll be reward- 
ed with a rollicking tour of the history of 
Duke and of baseball. 

He arrived at the recently renamed Duke 
University in September 1926, a two-sport 
recruit from Washington. He’d agreed to 
come to Durham sight unseen. “I envi- 
sioned a campus with ivy-covered walls and 
magnolia trees, but Duke was dust,” Werber 
says. “Everywhere you went, there were 
planks on risers, and when it rained there 
was maybe three or four inches of mud. If 
you slipped off the boards, that’s where 
you'd go, into the mud. 

“Train tracks ran right up the middle of 
the campus, because the chapel was still 
being built. The workers unloading the rail 
cars—the bricks to build the chapel— 
would do it by lantern light, and they would 
do it to chants, moving those bricks out of 
the cars until 10:30 at night.” 

Werber has stories, good ones, about many 
of the names now carved into stone around 
West Campus. Such as William Wanamaker, 
the dean of students: “He was constantly 
admonishing us to study. He told us, ‘Lock 
your doors after dinner, and see that they 
stay locked, because your fraternity brothers 
will come in, and they will steal your time. 
And you're not here to have your time sto- 
len. You're here to study.’ And he was right.” 

He remembers when Jack Coombs, the 
baseball coach, asked William Preston Few, 
the dapper university president, to officiate 
an intra-squad game. “Dr. Few umpired 
behind the pitcher with a fedora hat on, 
and a cane. And he was a good umpire! 
When it was a strike, he’d mark it to the 
right, in the mound behind the pitcher, and 
when it was a ball, he’d mark it to the left. 
There was never any instance where a call 
was disputed.” 
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Of Duke's trio of modern major league 
pitchers, Schoereweis gets the nod over 
Mike Trombley ’90 (1992-2002) and Chris 
puano ’00 (2003-present) because of 
atility, longevity, and persever-' 

p lefty was spotless in two . 
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002 World Series. 
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in 1961 and later spent many yeas: on 
the. Reds’ TV crew. 
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FIRST BASE: Gordy Coleman 'S6, 





\ Cincinnati's NL pennant-winning club bat 

























SECOND BASE: Lawrence — 
“Crash” Davis *40, 
1940-42 Played a-bit part for the 
Philadelphia A’s, batting .230 in three © 
seasons, but the spotlight found him 
late in life when director Ron: Shelton 
borrowed his name for the lead 

_ character in the movie: Bull Durham. ~ 
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SHORTSTOP: Dick Groat 53, 
| 1952-67 Two-time Duke basket- | 
| ball All-American was NLMVP in > 


1960, when he hit 325 for World. 
Series champion Pittsburgh Pirates. 


THIRD BASE: Bill Werber ’30, 
“1930, 1933-42 Played for the 
~ New York Yankees, Boston Red Sox, 

- hihi Ks, and New York 
‘Giants, but. his career ‘highlight was 
-ateam-leading . 310 ) batting average 
inthe 1940 World Series for the <° 
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Bill Werber ” 
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"Courtesy Wiliam Werber J, 


Duke will never be mistaken for a baseball factory. But from Wade Lefler ’18, L18 (played in 


the majors in 1924) to Bobby Brower ’82 (played 1986-89) to Scott Schoeneweis 96 (1999-present), 


the Blue Devils have produced enough major-league alumni to form a pretty decent all-star team. 


OUTFIELD: Quinton McCracken 








” OUTFIELD: Eric Tipton °39, 


1939-45 Atwo-sport star, Tipton 
was an All-American halfback for the 


“ron Dukes” of 38. He becamea 
~~ Solid contact hitter in the majors, 
_ batting .301 for the Cincinnati Reds in 
- 1944. “Eric the Red” was turned 
| down for military service because of 
~ colorblindness and punctured 
|. eardrums, but he went onto along 


career as Army’s baseball coach, 


92, 1995-2006 Duke’sall-. . 
time leader in stolen bases, he starred 
" in center field for several teams, 


% * including the 1998 first-year Tampa 


. Bay Devil Rays and the 2002 division- e 


~ winning Arizona Diamondbacks. 
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~ QUIFIELD: Al Spangler ’56, 


1959-71 Anoriginal member of 


the Houston Colt .45s (now the 


Astros), this patient hitter had more 


~ walks than strikeouts in his 13-year 
~ Career, His autograph will set you 


back $3.99 on eBay. 
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Catch him if you can: Werber, below 
teals third base during eighth inning of 
Reds-Dodgers game June 30, 1939 
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erber delivered on his prom- 


ise as an athlete, leading Duke 

to an 18-2 record for the 1930 

basketball season (becoming 
the university’s first All-America selection) 
and subsequently batting over .400 as a sen- 
ior shortstop. Baseball wasn’t just the most 
popular professional sport in those days, it 
was the only viable career option for an ath- 
lete. The NFL was a backwater, and the 
NBA wasn’t founded until 1946. 

There was no baseball draft, so the six- 
teen major-league teams signed players by 
the hundreds and dispersed them to hone 
their skills in the minors. Both teams and 
players stretched the rules; Werber made a 
secret handshake agreement with Paul 
Krichell, a scout for the New York Yankees, 
in 1927, and went on to complete his col- 


lege Career. 
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The Yankees of 1927 were at the peak of 
their power. The heart of their batting 
order—Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Bob Meusel, and 
Tony Lazzerimwas known as Murderers’ 
Row. That year, the team would win 110 
games and lose only forty-four. Krichell 
arranged for the young Werber to spend a 
few weeks with the team over the summer, 
taking batting practice and observing. The 
experience erased any romantic notions he 
might have had. “I wasn’t awestruck with 
’em,” he says. “Some of ’em were a pain in 
the ass to me.” 

Pause. “I was a pretty cocky kid. Ac- 
knowledged.” 

He joined the Yankees in 1930, after 
graduation, playing a few games as a sel- 
dom-used infielder. While the hazing rituals 
of the day could be brutal—Ruth once 
snuck up on Werber and urinated on him in 


the shower—the young player became a 
bridge partner of catcher Bill Dickey. Ruth 
and Gehrig were their most frequent oppo- 
nents on road trips. “Ruth had a glass that 
he carried in his suitcase, a big tall glass, and 
he also carried a fifth of Seagram’s. He’d 
pour this glass full of whiskey and put a little 
ice in it, a little water in it, and then he’d 
sip it and get jocular. 

“Ruth liked to irritate Gehrig, so he’d 
make bad bids deliberately. Gehrig would 
throw the cards in the middle of the table 
because he knew what was going on.” 

Werber liked the Babe in spite of their 
unfortunate shower-room encounter and 
wasn’t bothered by his political incorrect- 
ness. “Babe was loud,” Werber says. “When- 
ever he referred to Lazzeri, who he was fond 
of, he’d say, ‘Where’s that goddamn wop”’ 
We had a ballplayer on the club who played 





under the name of Jimmie Reese, but he 
was Jewish. His real name was Hymie 
Solomon. And Babe always referred to him 
as ‘that little kike bastard,’ or ‘that Jew 
sonofabitch.’ But this is the truth: These 
were terms of endearment.” And those were 
different times. 

Ruth did occasionally engender resent- 
ment from the women he loved and left, 
Werber recalls. “One day he told us an inti- 
mate story in the clubhouse at spring train- 
ing in Florida. There was a light drizzle, and 
it was cold, and we were sitting around a 
stove. Lazzeri was always needling Ruth and 
he said, ‘Tell us about that babe in Ybor 
City.’ Well, he’d told this girl that spring 
training was about to start, and he was go- 
ing to have to terminate their relationship. 
But the real reason was that he’d found some- 
one better. 

“And he was in this country club at night 
at dinner with this other girl, and he saw 
the Spanish girl appear in the doorway. She 
saw him through these big glass doors, and 
she reached into her pocketbook and 
took out a revolver. About that time Babe 
thought he’d better leave, and he ran 
through the doors out onto the golf course, 
and she fired, and she hit him in the leg. 
And then he showed us the scar on the 
back of his leg and said, ‘Aw, she was a good 
girl, it didn’t amount to nothing.’ ” 

Werber spent most of the next few sea- 
sons in the minors, and the Yankees sold 
him to the Red Sox in 1933. In Boston, he 
quickly evolved into a solid and occasionally 
spectacular third baseman, batting a career- 
high .321 in 1934. Traded to the old Phila- 
delphia A’s in 1937, Werber eventually went 
head-to-head with their legendary owner/ 
manager, Connie Mack, in contract talks. 

“Mr. Mack would always wait until the 
last day to get his contracts out because it 
reduced the time you’d have to argue,” 
Werber says. “It put pressure on the players. 
Now I finally got his contract, and he wrote 
me a nice letter saying the club had had a 
bad year, and this would be a bad year to 
come, and that his payroll was too high. So 
I wrote a letter back to him. I said, in sum- 
mary, ‘Mr. Mack, what I would advise you to 


BABE RUTH AND LOU GEHRIG WERE BRIDGE 
PARTNERS. “RUTH LIKED TO IRRITATE GEHRIG, SO 
HE’D MAKE BAD BIDS DELIBERATELY. GEHRIG 
WOULD THROW THE CARDS IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 
TABLE BECAUSE HE KNEW WHAT WAS GOING ON.” 


do is to sell your ballclub and get into 
another business.’ He took this, and rightly 
so, as being an affront. So he sold me to 
Cincinnati, and that worked out very well.” 

The deal paid off right away for the Reds, 
who got themselves a fiery leadoff hitter 
who helped drive them to the National 
League pennant in 1939 and the World 
Series title the following year. “Cincinnati 
was unique,” he says. “I hadn’t been there 
too long before the doorbell rang. It was the 
personnel director of the Kroger grocery 
and baking company, big outfit. He came 
in—had a big basket full of champagne and 
wine, a pineapple, bananas, apples, oranges 
—and he said, ‘We admire the way you put 
hustle into this ballclub.’ Well, 1 had put 
hustle into the ballclub. That was fun.” 

But by 1941 his career was clearly on the 
decline, brought on by a painful, surgically 
repaired big toe he’d broken years before 
when he kicked a water bucket in the dug- 
out. “I had an ugly disposition,” he says. (The 
website baseballreference.com, which high- 
lights similar players across eras, compares 
Werber to a hard-nosed star of the 1990s, 
Lenny “Nails” Dykstra, among others.) 





fter eleven seasons, Werber quit 

the game, a .271 career hitter 

with 271 doubles, 539 runs bat- 

ted in, and 215 steals. In the fall 

of 1942, he joined his father in the insur- 

ance business in Berwyn, Maryland, outside 

Washington, where he was an overnight 

success. “The most I ever made playing 

baseball was $13,500, plus World Series 

checks, but the first year | was in business, | 

made over $100,000,” he says. “That was 

$20,000 more than Babe Ruth ever made 
playing baseball.” 

Lunch is over now, so he takes the eleva- 

tor down one floor and rolls through the 


hallway to his one-bedroom apartment. It’s 
decorated with photos of friends and family, 
children and grandchildren, and on a side 
table, there’s a scrapbook filled with birth- 
day cards and messages. Many of them 
reflect Werber’s nearly lifelong link to 
Duke. (He was pleased to get a birthday 
phone call from Mike Krzyzewski, who also 
had four basketball shirts delivered as a 
gift.) Former athletics director Tom Butters’ 
name had come up in conversation, and 
Werber plucks out the card Butters sent. 
Butters wrote, in part: “Bill Werber is the 
most principled man I have ever known. He 
has stood behind those principles for nearly 
a century. While | have not always agreed 
with him, I have always respected him, and 
do to this day. I would put my life on the 
line for this man.” 

Werber is visibly moved by the words. 
But after a moment, he brightens—time for 
another story. “Tom Butters was late for an 
appointment with me once,” he says. “The 
[donation] check that I’d been prepared to 
write for him was pretty substantial for 
those times. But he showed up an hour or 
two late, and | refused to talk to him. I sent 
him on his way. He didn’t like that much. 

“Later I heard he was talking to some- 
body who told him they were going to go 
see Bill Werber, and Butters said, ‘For chris- 
sakes, don’t be late!’ ” 

Werber laughs a long time about this one. 
Principles never get old. 


Scher ’84, a former managing editor of 
Baseball America and scoreboard operator at 
Durham Athletic Park, is a senior editor at 


ESPN The Magazine. 


Check out Werber’s stats and 
see what his uniforms looked like: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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Members of the Class of 2012 
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tell Duke Magazine what's 
their minds. Watch the video: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 


BY BRIDGET BOOHER 


SN faces 


embers of Duke’s Class of 

2012 reflect the university’s 

increasing international pres- 
ence and its broad appeal to young 
achievers. It is the most geographically 
diverse group of undergraduate students 
ever. As has been the case for years, the 
most-represented states are North Car- 
olina, California, and New York. There 
is a record number of admitted inter- 
national students—277—from places 
like Sichuan, China; Dunedin, New 
Zealand; and Kingston, Jamaica. 

The more than 1,700 students who 
matriculated in August attended large 
public schools and exclusive private 
academies, lived in big-city high rises 
and small-town suburbs. They have 
strong academic credentials: 585 of the 
3,814 students offered admission were 
valedictorians, and 1,570 had SAT 
scores of 1,500 or higher. 

But hometowns and test scores only 
begin to tell the story of these first-year 


students. They are deeply committed 


www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 


to public service: Many applicants cited 
the appeal of DukeEngage, which pro- 
vides funding and faculty support for 
domestic and international civic-en- 
gagement Opportunities. 

Most were born in 1990, which put 
them in middle school when 9/11 hap- 
pened; for most of their lives, either Bill 
Clinton or George W. Bush has been 
president of the U.S. Hundreds of them 
have already “met” each other through 
social networking sites; the Duke Class 
of 2012 Facebook group includes threads 
about purchasing textbooks and the 
mandatory alcohol-education program, 
and links to dorm-specific chat groups. 
Instantaneous communication with 
strangers half a world away is second 
nature to these young adults, who are 
coming of age as global politics and 
shifting economies portend tremendous 
challenges for their generation. 

Here are five of Duke’s most recent 


arrivals. 


Brownie Harris 





Hometown: 


aul Salem’s decision to enlist in 
the U.S. Marines straight out of 
high school was met with mixed 
reactions. His guidance counselor 
at Maret, a Washington, D.C, prep school, told 
Salem that the last time someone opted to 
follow that path was during the Vietnam War. 

“People would approach my mom and tell 
her they were sorry, as if | were already 
dead,” recalls Salem. But the way he figured 
it, the war in Iraq was the defining conflict of 
his generation, and he wanted to be where 
the action was. As a sniper in the 2nd Bat- 
tallion/2nd Marine Regiment, Salem was 
deployed to Iraq, where he was involved in 
counterinsurgency operations, and to the 
Horn of Africa, where he and his regiment ran 
joint patrols with the Kenyan army. 

Salem decided to apply to Duke, which he 
did from the Mojave Desert, because it met 
his criterion of having a sizable graduate and 
professional student population, the better to 
acclimate as a twenty-two-year-old fresh- 
man; and because of its top-ranked medical 
school and teaching hospital, where he could 
augment his premed curriculum with experi- 
ences shadowing physicians and patients. He 
plans to pursue a career in emergency or 
trauma medicine. 

Sergeant Salem mustered out of the Ma- 
rines in July. 


at 
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Entranced by graceful dancers whose fouettés and 
grand jetes appeared effortless, Lauren Brown began 
taking ballet lessons when she was six. By the time she 
entered high school, all other extracurricular activities 
had been abandoned. 

Brown enrolled in New York’s Professional Children’s 
School, arranging her courses around rehearsals and 
classes at the prestigious School of American Ballet, 
and pushed herself even harder. Her senior year, she 








exit. 


N BROWN 


applied to college—Duke was her top choice—but then 
decided she wasn’t quite ready to give up her all- 
consuming passion. She auditioned for several profes- 
sional companies and was invited to join the Penn- 
sylvania Ballet. 

Duke agreed to let her defer admission for a year. 
The life of a professional dancer was as glamorous as she 
had imagined (among other roles, she performed as a 
snowflake and flower in George Balanchine's The Nut- 
cracker and as a mermaid in Christopher Wheeldon’s 
Carnival of the Animals) but even more grueling. 


mo a 
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Stage right 


After seeing firsthand what it would take to make 
dancing a full-time profession, she decided it was not 
the life she wanted after all. 

Brown is considering majoring in psychology, teach- 
ing dance in the local Durham schools, learning Hindi or 
Arabic, and rediscovering tennis, long ago forsaken 
when dance was everything. 
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Phyllis Mbewe’s journey from Lusaka, 
Zambia, to Durham, North Carolina, began 
when she and her three older siblings lost 
both parents to illness. With help from 
their mother’s side of the family, the chil- 
dren worked the family farm, growing 
crops and raising pigs and goats. They 
scraped together the mandatory fees to 
attend school. 

When most classmates began dropping 
out to take whatever manual-labor jobs 
were available, one of Mbewe’s teachers 
recommended that she apply to the 
Pestalozzi International Village Trust, a 
school in East Sussex, England, that edu- 
cates exceptional young people from the 
developing world who could not other- 
wise continue their studies. After three 
days of in-depth interviews and exams, 
she was offered admission. 

At Pestalozzi, Mbewe lived with stu- 
dents from six countries. She became 
accustomed to international cuisine, 
diverse cultural norms, and a stimulating 
academic environment. 

When a Duke admissions officer came 
to Pestalozzi, Mbewe for the first time 
began to consider attending college in the 
U.S. It seemed a world away, she says, 
but Duke’s engineering program was a 
strong inducement. Mbewe, a University 
Scholar, is determined to help Zambia 
strengthen its infrastructure, particularly 
its roads and highways. 
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Hometown: Wayne, New Jersey 


Paul Harraka is fast—a fast talker, a fast 
thinker, and most of all, a fast driver. In his 
first professional go-kart race as a nine-year- 
old, he captured first place in the New Jersey 
State championships in the eight-to-twelve- 
year-old age bracket. Since then, he’s racked 
up 158 wins, including the World Karting 
Association Triple Crown, thirteen national 
championships, and six go-kart world cham- 
pionships. 

He made the transition to cars in 2005 and, 
last year, he was named the All-American 
Speedway’s NASCAR Rookie of the Year. 

Harraka plans to major in mechanical engi- 
neering but will continue to race professional- 
ly—his ultimate goal is to win the NASCAR 
Sprint Cup Series—while maintaining a de- 
manding course load. 

Needless to say, he has already endeared 
himself to Duke’s Formula SAE (Society of 
Automotive Engineers) Competition team, a 
Student-run group that designs and builds 
open-wheel racecars to compete in the annual 
national competition that attracts more than 
140 colleges. 
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Hometown: New Canaan, Connecticut 


Coming soon to a television monitor or computer 
screen near you: Taylor Clarke and her high-quality 
online broadcast channel for the Duke community, 
from video clips for prospective students to in-depth 
documentaries on medical breakthroughs and features 
on successful alumni. The broadcast is just an idea right 
now, but if anyone can make it happen, it’s Clarke. 


She’s written and produced documentaries on the 
Beijing Olympics and advancements in neurosurgery, 
and covered the America’s Cup Challenge in Spain and 
the Aspen Ideas Festival. As a high-school sophomore, 
She launched a public-access television show, View 
From the Top. One show featured the heads of ABC, 
NBC, and CBS Sports discussing the business of sports. 
In another, former Morgan Stanley CEO Stephen Roach 
and General Electric CEO Jeffrey Immelt talked about 
business and globalization. 

Clarke says she was able to get to these heavy hit- 


DUKE 





ters through a combination of letters, cold calls, and 
dogged persistence. 

At Duke, Clarke plans to capitalize on that experi- 
ence as well as the many resources available to her as a 
Robertson Scholar—journalism courses at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, summer travel and 
research opportunities, and especially Duke’s “entre- 
preneurial spirit.” 
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In the field of comparative biomechanics, 
Mimi Koehl is an audacious pioneer 
whose success stems from a willingness 
to challenge assumptions. The Mr. Potato 
Head models don’t hurt either. 


By Barry Yeoman 


THE WEEK WAS NOT GOING WELL FOR RASTA LOBSTA 
or for its creator, Mimi A.R. Koehl. 

The robotic crustacean—built from the molted, 
epoxy-filled shell of a Caribbean spiny lobster—was the 
centerpiece of an experiment funded by the U.S. Office 
of Naval Research. The Navy was looking for answers 
to a life-or-death problem: how to defuse the unexplod- 
ed mines that lurk in shallow marine waters without 
putting sailors’ bodies at risk. Would it be possible to 
create a machine that could “smell” these underwater 
explosives with artificial noses? If so, what could scien- 
tists learn from spiny lobsters, which sniff out their food, 
mates, and predators with more precision than anything 
engineers have ever invented? 


Koehl Ph.D. ’76, a professor of integrative biology at 
the University of California at Berkeley, hoped her 
mechanical lobster could offer up information about 
how the real animal’s olfactory system functions. To 
find out, she and several colleagues met at Stanford 
University’s Environmental Fluid Mechanics Labora- 
tory. There, an enormous tank simulated the flow of a 
turbulent ocean. Snappy reggae music played in the 
background as the researchers readied an experiment. 
They planned to release an odor, colored by fluorescent 
ereen dye, into the water with Rasta Lobsta. Then they 
would monitor how the smell found its way to a sensor 
mounted on the robot’s antennae-like nose. 

There was only one problem: The sensor refused to 
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Sea Change 


At Duke, Mimi Koehl Ph.D. '76 studied under renowned zoology professors Steven Vogel and Stephen 
Wainwright ‘53. While her dissertation included interesting revelations about sea anemones, it had an 
impact well beyond the study of anthopleura: causing her mentors to re-envision their field. 

Until the 1970s, biologists who explored the way living organisms 
function tended to adhere to disciplinary boundaries similar to those 
established by mechanical engineers. Solid-mechanics specialists like 
Wainwright (pictured below right) studied the design of organisms, 
while Vogel (top) and other researchers in fluid mechanics studied the 
ways that these organisms interact with their environment. 

But Koeh!'s dissertation project, which examined the way that 
particular species of anemones change shape in reaction to ocean wave 
forces, combined the two fields. Her thesis, Vogel recently wrote in 
the journal /ntegrative and Comparative Biology, “ triggered the conver- 
sation that led [Wainwright and me] to give, in the following year, a 
course we called ‘Biomechanics, renamed ten years later ‘Comparative 
Biomechanics.’ ” 

Over the next three decades, they would co-teach the course twenty- 
six times, influencing the way that legions of zoology students under- 
stand organismal biology and shaping a new field of study that applies 
principles of engineering and physics to the study of animal movement. 

The field has grown steadily, with Duke's zoology (now biology) 
department serving as an incubator early on. Three Ph.D. graduates 
have gone on to win prestigious MacArthur Fellowships: Koehl, a 
Wainwright student, in 1990; Barbara Block Ph.D. ‘86, a Knut Schmidt- 
Nielsen student, in 1996; and Thomas Daniel Ph.D. ‘82, a Vogel student, 
also in 1996. 

Program graduates have gone on to populate top departments in the 
field, including those at Harvard University, the University of California at Berkeley, the University of 
Chicago, and the University of Washington (where Daniel is chair of biology). 

Others have made an impact in related fields. Tierney Thys Ph.D. ‘98, a Wainwright student, studied 
fish biomechanics at Duke. She now produces documentaries on marine life as a research consultant 
with the Sea Studios Foundation in Monterey, California. 

These offspring have even begun to produce star students of their own. Sénke Johnsen, an assistant 
professor of biology at Duke whose study of tiny, transparent sea creatures was featured on the cover 
of the November-December 2005 issue of Duke Magazine, studied under Wainwright protégé William 
Kier Ph.D. ’83 at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 

Though now overshadowed by molecular biology—in terms of faculty spots and grant money— 
at many universities, including Duke, the field of comparative biomechanics remains popular, 
Wainwright and Vogel say, in part because it is a young discipline and there is so much left to study. 

Meanwhile, Wainwright and Vogel, both retired from teaching at Duke, continue to spread their 
knowledge to new generations, albeit in different ways. 

Vogel is the author of a textbook on comparative biomechanics, co-editor of a teaching website on 
the topic, and a frequent speaker at academic conferences. 

Wainwright has gone on to establish two nonprofits based in Durham. One, the Center for Inquiry- 
Based Learning, encourages middle- and high-school science teachers to “teach science as an interest- 
ing humanity instead of as a list of impossible words to memorize.” At the second, SeeSaw Studio, he 
works with public high-school students to design and sell art. 

—Jacob Dagger 
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work. After a week together, “we’d gotten 
almost no useful results,” recalls Jeff Koseff, 
the Stanford engineering professor who 
hosted the gathering. At 10 o’clock on the 
last night, Koseff sent home his exhausted 
doctoral student and turned to Koehl. 

“Mimi, what do you want to do?” he 
asked. 

“Why don’t we just do the best we can for 
the next three hours and take some data?” 
Koehl replied. 

Until 1 a.m., Koehl, Koseff, and a techni- 
cian improvised without the sensor. Shin- 
ing a thin sheet of laser light into the tank 
to isolate where the odor hit the nose, they 
videotaped Rasta Lobsta as it flicked its 
antennules—small antennae clipped from a 
freshly dead seafood-market lobster—through 
the cloud of dye. By the night’s end, Koehl 
felt energized again. Later, reviewing the 
video, she realized it was full of “beautiful 
data.” Watching the motion of the dye after 
each antennule flick, she could reconstruct 
how the delectable odor of a rotten fish 
might reach a lobster’s hairy nose. 

For three decades, Koehl has worked in 
this nether zone between biology and engi- 
neering—a hybrid and relatively new field 
known as comparative biomechanics. In the 
process, she has helped solve some of the 
most basic mysteries of how living things in- 
teract with water and air. Besides lobsters, 
her subjects have included bull kelp, a sea- 
weed that grows almost the length of a city 
block in a single summer, and Microraptor gui, 
a small feathered dinosaur whose fossilized 
remains were recently discovered in China. 

She has studied how sea anemones survive 
hostile ocean waves; how the stubs on the 
sides of insects evolved into flightworthy 
wings; and how tiny sea-slug larvae tum- 
bling through the water manage to land on 
the coral that provides their food. As with 
Rasta Lobsta, Koehl sometimes builds mod- 
els of these organisms, complete with de- 
tachable body parts a la Mr. Potato Head. 
(Just for fun, she once designed hats and 
purses for some mechanical flying frogs.) 

Along the way, Koehl has piled up acco- 
lades, including a $260,000 “genius” grant 
from the MacArthur Foundation in 1990. 
Three years ago, she was the subject of a 
book called Nature’s Machines by Deborah 
Parks, part of a series on female scientists 
written for middle-school students. Col- 
leagues say Koehl’s success stems from her 
willingness to venture into unexplored ter- 
ritory—to cross traditional discipline lines, 





to study organisms others have overlooked, 


and to challenge assumptions about how 
natural systems operate. 

“A lot of what she’s done has been a mat- 
ter of audacity,” says Steven Vogel, a James 
B. Duke Professor Emeritus of biology and 
one of Koehl’s early mentors at Duke. Her 
boldness “didn’t develop right away,” he 
says. “She certainly didn’t have it when she 
started as a grad student.” Growing up with a 
mother who tried to limit her homework 
time, fearing a studious girl wouldn’t get 
dates, Koehl first needed to unlearn some 
childhood lessons before she could develop 
her scientific chops. 


BACK THEN, SCIENCE WAS FOR BOYS 
Koehl’s father was a physicist. Her mother 
painted portraits. That was the social order 
in midcentury Silver Spring, Maryland, and 
Koehl was not encouraged to stray. She 
declared herself an art major when she began 
her undergraduate studies at Gettysburg 
College in Pennsylvania. From her parents’ 
perspective, “it was expected that girls 


would do art,” she says. 
In the studio, Koehl found herself drawn 











to sea shells, bone textures, and plant sur- 


faces. She painted and drew both literal and 
abstract images. But when she took her first 
biology class, mere representation suddenly 
seemed insufficient. “What I realized was 
that what scientists do is understand how 
nature works,” she says. “That seemed much 
more exciting and satisfying than simply 
appreciating the forms.” She switched ma- 
jors at Gettysburg, then in 1970 joined Duke’s 
graduate zoology program. 

When Koehl announced her plans to 
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become a scientist, “her family wasn’t the 
least bit of help,” Vogel says. “Going to grad- 
uate school was ducking out of her responsi- 
bility to get married and produce another 
generation.” Once, when her parents visit- 
ed Duke, the family went out for a meal 
with Koehl’s academic adviser, Stephen 
Wainwright 53. Wainwright, now a James 
B. Duke Professor Emeritus of biology, still 
recalls the drive to Chapel Hill: “Mama’s 
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sitting in the back seat. She says, ‘Dr. Wain 
wright, don’t you think it is totally wrong 
for young women to be studying to be scien 
tists?’ It was so unexpected, because there 
wasn’t any lead up to it, that | had to pull 
over and stop.” 

Wainwright, who has a reputation for 
launching Duke students into successful ca- 
reers, provided the antidote to Koehl’s up- 
bringing. As with other students, he re- 
quired her to take a British-style tutorial and 
write five research papers, which he cri- 
tiqued rigorously. Pushed to excel, Koehl 


started to discover her own intellectual heft. 


“Wainwright kicked her when she need- 
ed it and told her she was as good as anyone 
in the world,” says Vogel. 

Wainwright also introduced Koehl to 
comparative biomechanics, a then-emerg- 
ing field that uses engineering principles to 
understand living organisms. The thought 
of studying the literal structure of life ap- 
pealed to her. For her dissertation, Koehl 
explored how giant green sea anemones, 
whose squishy bodies she compares to water 
balloons, manage to withstand the violent 


waves of the Pacific coast. 


Working on rocky Tatoosh Island, Wash- 
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ington, she rigged her electronic equipment 
to measure the water flow at the bottom of 
the channel where the anemones lived. She 
was puzzled when the meter registered hard- 
ly any flow at all. 

“When it’s raining and the waves are 
crashing and there’s a lot of salt in the air, 
your electronics often suffer,” she says. She 
rechecked her equipment before realizing 
the readings were correct: The animals had 
flattened themselves into inch-high disks 
and hidden in the slower-moving “bound- 
ary layer” below the turbulent waves. Asa 


result of this behavior, she says, “these sea 





anemones are living in a microhabitat 

that’s much more protected than what 

you would think if you just stood on the 
shore and watched the waves crash.” 

What’s more, she learned, the anemones 
huddle together. “If you think about your- 
self standing in the surf with a bunch of 
friends around you, you realize that maybe 
you're protected from some of that really 
rapid flow,” she explains. The discovery 
provided a lesson that still informs Koehl’s 
research: If you want to understand how a 
creature survives, you have to view the 
world as that creature does. 

Following up, Koehl analyzed two anem- 
one species whose different body shapes al- 
low them to thrive in different habitats. 
The resulting paper showed how an ani- 


mal’s design can affect both the forces it en- 
counters and the way it reacts to those forces. 
Koehl was working at the border of two 
established disciplines: solid mechanics (the 
design of organisms), which was Wain- 
wright’s specialty, and fluid mechanics (how 
those organisms interact with the surround- 
ing air and water), which was Vogel’s. 
“Putting the two together, she got a sys- 
tem to tell her things that no one had ever 
even asked before,” Vogel says. Her research 
“really gave you the picture of how the 
anemone was making it in the world that 
you didn’t get from either field separately.” 





EHL DID A POSTDOCTORAL FELLOWSHIP 
at the University of Washington’s Friday 
Harbor Laboratories, then taught at Brown 
University. In 1979, she joined the Berkeley 
faculty and turned her attention to new ques- 
tions, including one that had long vexed 
evolutionary biologists, and still does: How 
did insects develop wings that enable them 
to fly? The evolution from winglessness to 
working wings presumably entails interme- 
diate generations with stubby wings that are 
too short for flight. Why would nature select 
for useless stubs over no wings at all? 

But what if the short wings served anoth- 


er purpose? Could they have worked as 
parachutes or steering rudders even if they 
were inadequate for flight? Could they have 
served as tiny solar panels? What if they 
made an insect sexier? These competing hy- 
potheses had been the subject of a lively 
debate among scientists. 

To explore this question, Koehl teamed 
up with Joel Kingsolver ’75, another Wain- 
wright protégé who was now a postdoctoral 
fellow in her lab. Kingsolver, who had stud- 
ied wings as solar collectors, knew about the 
Jebate. “There were a lot of ideas that had 
been proposed, but people hadn’t really done 
anything quantitative with it,” he says. 

The Duke alumni decided to go the Mr. 
Potato Head route, building epoxy models 
of insect fossils, each with detachable wings. 
(Kingsolver, now a biology professor at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
says he loved brainstorming with Koehl about 
these models. Once, he recalls, they were 
talking about how to build an aquatic in- 
sect. “Mimi said, ‘Oh! You need something 
that soaks up water, holds it well, and wicks 
out to the edges. How about tampons?’ ”) 

Adding and removing wings of different 
sizes, Koehl and Kingsolver tested their 
insects in a wind tunnel and under a heat 
lamp—a series of experiments that evolu- 
tionary theorist Stephen Jay Gould later 
called “elaborate and elegant.” As they re- 
viewed the data, the duo came to detect an 
evolutionary two-step. As long as insect 
bodies were small, their proportionately small 
wings were useless for flight, but they had 
another function: The longer the wing—up 


Could insects’ wings have worked 


changing shape. Whether such “functional 
shifts” were possible had been a hot debate 
in Charles Darwin’s time, and Koehl and 
Kingsolver were weighing in more than a 
century later. 

Koehl emphasizes that her conclusions 
are not definitive. “Without a time ma- 
chine, we can never know whether that oc- 
curred,” she says. Instead, what made the 
research extraordinary was the suggestion 
that simply by growing, a body part can take 
on a whole new use. “Nobody’s ever thought 
about how size change could lead to a novel 
function,” she says. “One of the questions 
you worry about a lot in evolutionary biolo- 
gy is, Where does novelty come from? And 
we're saying, ‘Here’s a really simple mecha- 
nism for generating novelty that nobody’s 
really talked about before. So you ought to 
think about it.’” 


JUST AS THE EPOXY INSECTS HELPED 
KOEHL EXAMINE THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
FLIGHT, Rasta Lobsta helped her study the 
basics of smell. Intuition might tell us that 
odor molecules move in clouds, which are 
most concentrated at the source and dis- 
perse as they move away. But when Koehl 
and her colleagues shined their laser through 
the robotic lobster’s tank, they saw another 
pattern entirely. The odor plume moved in 







as parachutes or steering rudders? 
Could they have served as tiny solar panels? 
What if they made an insect sexier? 


to a point—the better it absorbed the sun’s 
heat and therefore helped regulate the 
insect’s body temperature. 

_ If evolution eventually produced larger 
insect bodies—the fossil record is unclear 
the wing sizes would likely have kept pace. 
Beyond a certain length, though, the insect 
gained no more advantage in terms of ther- 
moregulation. That’s where Part 2 of the 
two-step kicks in: About the same time, 
Koehl hypothesizes, the wings were finally 
long enough to support flight. Thus, a body 
part that began with one function evolved 
to take on an additional function without 








filaments—long stripes that remained dis- 
tinct from the surrounding water. 

The Caribbean spiny lobster sniffs by 
flicking its antennules in two distinct mo- 
tions. During a rapid downstroke, Koehl saw 
in her video, the lobster gathers a new sam- 
ple of odor stripes in the sensory hairs of its 
antennules, and also sweeps away the scent 
molecules from its last sniff. A slower 
upstroke traps the smell long enough, pre- 
sumably, for the animal to process what it’s 
smelling. Through it all, the shape of the 
odor remains intact. Before the experiment, 
“nobody knew what would happen when an 


antennule interacted with the filament 
structure,” Koehl says. “Would it get all 
mushed up? Would it be preserved? What 
we saw is that all those stripes of odor get 
preserved.” Scientists still need to figure out 
what the lobster does with all that informa- 
tion once it reaches the animal’s brain. 

Koehl and Koseff, the Stanford engineer, 
published their findings in the journal 
Science in 2001. For Koehl, this was just the 
beginning. She is now studying the noses of 
other crustaceans like crabs and manta 
shrimp. “We'd like to study enough differ- 
ent kinds of animals to tease out what the 
basic design principles are for making a 
hairy nose that will catch odors in the 
ocean,” she says. “If you make toothbrushy 
ones like crabs have, what are they good at? 
If you make comblike ones like manta 
shrimp have, what are they good at? Or do 
they all work equally well?” 

But Koehl’s worklife is not all sniffers all 
the time. One of her latest curiosities is 
Microraptor gui, the feathered dinosaur, 
which scientists say evolved long after early 
birds veered away from the dinosaur family 
tree. The discovery of the thirty-inch-long, 
four-winged animal by Chinese scientists in 
2003 has given fodder to researchers debat- 
ing the origins of bird flight. 

“One school of thought is that these little 
guys were running away from the predator, 
and they’re flapping their arms and their 
feathers, and they take off,” Koehl says. 
“And then the other idea is that they were 
sitting up in the tree or on a cliff, and 

they jumped off, and they could 

glide if they had feathers. What | 
thought would be a fun project to do 

with teams of undergraduates would be to 
build models of these dinosaurs”’—with 
feathers that can be placed in different posi- 
tions or removed entirely—‘“and put them 
in the wind tunnel and basically do what 
Joel [Kingsolver] and I did for insects.” Af 
ter all, she says, “What kid doesn’t like 
dinosaurs?” 

Koehl hasn’t reached any definitive con- 
clusions from her research yet. But when 
she does—well, rack up another victory for 


Mr. Potato Head. 





Yeoman is a freelance writer whose work 
appears in On Earth, AARP The Magazine, 
and O, The Oprah Magazine. 


Peek in Koehl’s lab; watch an animated cartoon 
explaining her work on sea anemones: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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Kids Rule!: Nickelodeon and Consumer Citizenship 
By Sarah Banet-Weiser. Duke University Press, 2007. 296 pages. $22.95, paper. 


f we spent the first eight decades of the 

twentieth century building up the great- 

est consensus audience of all time through 

motion pictures and network radio and 
television, we’ve spent the last three de- 
cades breaking that audience into smaller 
and smaller pieces through cable television 
and, more recently, the Internet. Since the 
1980s, American mass culture has been 
characterized by increasing fragmentation, 
as audiences are divided into ever more spe- 
cific demographic categories. 

There is one conspicuous case, however, 
in which this process has been reversed. 
Children’s television, from the earliest days 
of network broadcasting to the age of cable, 
was a great bastion of regionalism. Although 
children throughout the country shared 
many of the same network shows on Sat- 
urday morning and the early prime-time 
hours, stations in every major city—and lots 
of smaller markets as well—offered local 
programming for kids in the morning, at 
lunch time, and during after-school hours. 

From the late 1940s through the 1970s, 
children’s lives were marked with a sense of 
place by the local TV shows they grew up 
with. Whizzo the Clown (Kansas City), Gar- 
field Goose (Chicago), Officer Dan (Atlan- 
ta), Mr. Peppermint (Dallas): Most of these 
shows were low-budget, lowbrow concoc- 
tions of cartoons, puppetry, bad comedy, and 
maybe a little education, but they an- 
nounced deep regional identity in an in- 
creasingly homogenized culture. 

The emergence of cable TV, the very 
agent of audience fragmentation in nearly 
every other cultural respect, had the oppo- 
site effect on programming for children. 
Outlets like the Disney Channel and Nick- 
elodeon consolidated and centralized kids’ 
TV, ultimately bringing to a close the era of 
regional fare while at the same time creat- 
ing a national (even global, to some extent) 
territory of children’s culture. 

Sarah Banet-Weiser’s book, Kids Rule!: 
Nickelodeon and Consumer Citizenship, ex- 
quisitely reports on and documents the rapid 
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rise and spectacular success of Nickelodeon, 
a relatively recent entry into the entertain- 
ment-industrial complex that has managed 
to define, package, market, and penetrate 
American childhood with extraordinary ef- 
ficiency. She makes a convincing argument 
that Nickelodeon is more than just a cable 
TV channel; it’s a lifestyle. Through TV 
shows, movies, new-media content, exten- 
sive merchandising, and even a theme re- 
sort hotel, Nickelodeon has created a com- 
forting and appealing cultural space where 
kids feel like they matter. 

At the heart of her argument is the no- 
tion of consumer citizenship. The book is 
neither an indictment against consumer 
culture nor a celebration of Nickelodeon’s 
wild corporate success, but rather an exami- 
nation of the complexity of the relationship 
between youth and consumption. Banet- 
Weiser acknowledges, with refreshing candor, 
that to “imagine citizenship existing outside 
the commercial world is not only unrealistic 
but, more importantly, it is limiting.” 

“Indeed, the distinction between con- 
sumerism and citizenship is spurious from 
the ground up—in the United States there 
is no citizenship outside consumption, and 
part of the pleasure of consuming is that the 
act itself constitutes one as a citizen, some- 
one who ‘matters’ in this particular body 
politic and historic moment.” 

Of particular interest are the chapters on 
gender and race in Nickelodeon’s program- 
ming. From Clarissa Explains It All, As Told By 
Ginger, Rocket Power, and The Wild Thorn- 
berries to The Brothers Garcia, Dora the Ex- 
plorer, Kenan & Kel, and Hey Arnold!, Nick- 
elodeon has consistently scheduled pro- 
grams that include characters that are more 
“positive” representations of women and 
people of diverse ethnicity than those por- 
trayed on most other American television 
outlets. Indeed, this is part of the channel’s 
marketing strategy and corporate aesthetic. 

The most fascinating chapter, though, 
examines the use of irony, kitsch, and camp 
in children’s television. Banet-Weiser de- 
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scribes how Nickelodeon’s programming i 
often “double-coded,” containing multipl 
levels of meaning that appeal to differen 
audiences. Although Nickelodeon’s program 
are designed for viewers between the ages o 
about five and fifteen, many of them ar 
interesting and entertaining to audience 
outside that core demographic. 

No self-respecting kid beyond the age o 
eight would ever admit that she still like« 
Mister Rogers’ Neighborhood, and most parent 
would rather die than have to listen to Bar 
ney’s theme song one more time. This is no 
the case with many of Nickelodeon’s series. 

Double-coding threw a lot of bones t 
older siblings and adults, who often contin 
ued to watch Rugrats or The Ren & Stimpy 
Show or The Fairly Odd Parents, even aftei 
the seven-year-olds had left the room. As ¢ 
college professor, | can confirm the claim: 
made by late-night comedians that Sponge: 
Bob SquarePants episodes once served as the 
entertainment focus of college fraternity 
parties. 

The very fact that older sisters and broth- 
ers like these shows surely enhances greatly 
their appeal to the little squirts they’re actu- 
ally aimed at. Many of the people who might 
read Banet-Weiser’s compelling and impor- 
tant book might also have enjoyed a lot of 
the programs it describes, and not necessari- 
ly as kids or even with them. 


—Robert Thompson 


Thompson is founding director of the Bleier 
Center for Television and Popular Culture at 
Syracuse University. He is the author of six 
books about television. 


Pennsylvania Avenue: Profiles in Backroom Power 
By John Harwood ’78 and Gerald F. Seib. Random House, 2008. 272 pages. $26. 


ome years back, while working as a 

reporter at the Baltimore Sun, | was 

pulled aside by a senior editor who 

asked what I wanted to do next. I had 
just covered Congressional politics, and my 
next move wasn’t clear. He asked me to 
pitch some ideas. 

I proposed the “hidden hand” beat. It 
seemed to me there was a group of people in 
and around Baltimore who quietly set the 
agenda for the city. | wanted to know: Who 
are they? What happens when they meet 
behind closed doors? My editors, not with- 
out reason, figured the creation of that beat 
would trample all over the beats of other, 
equally aerobic reporters. 

Now John Harwood of The New York Times 
and CNBC and Gerald E Seib of The Wall 
Street Journal have tackled that question on 
a much larger stage in Pennsylvania Avenue: 
Profiles in Backroom Power. The two veteran 
political reporters glide effortlessly in and 
out of the antechambers, law offices, bars, 
and even BlackBerrys where decisions with 
far-reaching consequences are made. Their 
book makes for a worthy 
update of Hedrick Smith’s 
The Power Game of 1990 
about the same world in a 
very different era. 

Harwood and Seib cat- 

alogue a new wave of in- 
fluence-mongers: spinners 
and strategists, back-room 
dealmakers and netroots 
activists, a rising class of 
private investors and, to the authors’ disap- 
pointment, a dwindling number of public- 
minded pragmatists. 
In breezy vignettes, Harwood and Seib 
illustrate and lament the loss of the cozy 
bipartisan deal-making that characterized 
Washington before the Republican Revo- 
lution of 1994. Above all, Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue makes the case that Washington runs 
on the principle of mutual mistrust. They 
say that explains why things happen—and 
just as often, why they don’t. 





In breezy vignettes, Harwood 
and Seib illustrate and lament 
the loss of the cozy bipartisan 
deal-making that characterized 
Washington before the 
Republican Revolution of 1994. 


Take the case of Congressman Christo- 
pher Van Hollen of Maryland, a rising 
Democratic star. Van Hollen convinced 
some Republicans to buck their party lead- 
ers to support his legislation to restrict fed- 
eral contracting as a way of protecting the 
jobs of government employees. But because 
he led the effort to raise money for Demo- 
cratic House candidates, Van Hollen marked 
for defeat some of those very same moderate 
Republican lawmakers. 

“With the two parties nearly equally di- 
vided,” Harwood and Seib write, “both have 
concluded that unstinting partisanship ... is 
the only rational approach for both sides.” 
The result, they add, “is a long chain of un- 
resolved grievances that is now nearly 
impossible to untangle.” 

In Washington, many people happily 
exploit those grievances. Pennsylvania Avenue 
opens with the implosion of a plan for a 
well-respected company from Dubai to take 
over terminal operations at some U.S. sea- 
ports. Lobbyists for an American firm saw 
an opening to reverse the decision by publi- 
cizing the connection to 
the Arab world. Congres- 
sional Democrats wielded 
the issue against a shaky 
administration. Nervous 
Republicans rebelled. The 
well-connected and prag- 
matic deputy treasury sec- 
retary, Robert Kimmitt, 
could have safely brought 
the plan into harbor in 
an earlier era. This is no longer that era. 

These days, the authors see greater hope 
—and influence—bubbling up outside gov- 
ernment. They point to dealmakers like 
Andy Stern, the head of the nation’s largest 
service-workers union and a frequent critic 
of corporate executives. Stern nonetheless 
fashions policy proposals in concert with 
industry leaders, when he can, in ways that 
help his members and pressure public offi- 
cials into action. David Rubenstein ’87, 
founder of the private equity investment 
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firm The Carlyle Group, derives a different 
form of influence. The former aide to Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter realized that when ma- 
jor figures in politics and high finance col- 
lude, there is a fortune to be made, and 
Rubenstein’s firm has redefined the way 
Washington conceives of commerce. 

Harwood and Seib are known as careful 
chroniclers of Washington. At times, they 
show arresting restraint. They call the Iran- 
Contra scheme “a clever way around a ban 
Congress had imposed on aiding the Con- 
tras.” Sure, it skirted that ban. Or, one could 
note, it broke the law and the Democrat- 
turned-Republican being lionized, Elliott 
Abrams, was found guilty of unlawfully with- 
holding information from a Democrat-dom- 
inated Congress. Abrams was pardoned by 
President Bush’s father. He was hardly a by- 
stander in partisan skirmishes. 

Two other quibbles: Some sketches of 
better-known figures, such as political strat- 
egist Karl Rove and MoveOn.org chief Eli 
Pariser, felt relatively cursory. And I could- 
n't help wishing for a bit more behind-the- 
scenes insight from these skilled reporters 
into the Bush administration’s pivotal deci- 
sions on the war in Iraq, spying, and inter- 
rogation techniques. 

Yet readers finish Pennsylvania Avenue 
with a far more textured understanding of 
how the government works. Like a Con- 
eressional page whisking Washington visi- 
tors inside the Senate chamber, Harwood 
and Seib provide a tantalizing glimpse into 
Washington life—but they steer you behind 
the scenes, too. 

—Dawvid Folkenflik 
Folkenflik is the media correspondent for 


National Public Radio. 
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JOLY WiaSSArO | | Uis studying English 
and classical languages, and he lives in the Arts Theme 
House, a selective living group for writers, musicians, and 


other artists. He writes poetry and plays 
the guitar, “so it’s a perfect community for 
me,” he said. He enjoys the opportunities 
he has to hear other musicians perform 
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“When | first visited Duke,” he said, “I got the sense that 
the faculty here would make time to talk with me and 
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Munroe Falls, Ohio, in a family of limited 
means. He applied to Duke aware of its 
fore)aalanliiant=laimcomilat-laleit-le-leme-lalemealomi-le 
his already significant aid package was 
strengthened, thanks in part to Duke’s 
Financial Aid Initiative. 
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Distinguished Alumnus 


t’s hard to imagine current-day Duke 
without the influence of Roy Bostock. 
Likewise, it’s hard to imagine Roy Bos- 
tock’s life without the influence of Duke. 

Perhaps the most obvious sign of Bos- 
tock’s contributions to the campus is the 
five-story Bostock Library, dedicated in the 
fall of 2005. It boasts several large reading 
rooms, group study rooms, and informal 
seating areas, as well as wireless Internet 
and more than ninety computer worksta- 
tions. The library is named for Bostock ’62 
and his wife, Merliee Huser Bostock ’62; 
their children, Victoria Bostock Walters ’85, 
Matthew Franklin Bostock ’91, and Kate 
Bostock Shefferman ’94, M.B.A. ’02; and 
several members of their extended family 
who are also Duke alumni. 

In naming the new library after the fami- 
ly, Duke was recognizing the generous fi- 
nancial support and years of volunteer lead- 
ership service associated with the Bostocks. 
Roy Bostock, who served two terms on 
Duke’s board of trustees, beginning in 1991, 
is the newest recipient of another Duke 
honor—the Distinguished Alumni Award, 
to be presented during Founders’ Day cere- 
monies on October 2. 

Established in 1983 as the highest honor 
granted by the Duke Alumni Association, 
the award is given to alumni who have 
made significant contributions in their own 
fields, in service to the university, or for the 
betterment of humanity. Bostock was se- 
lected from nominations made by Duke 
alumni, faculty members, trustees, adminis- 
trators, and students. 

An English major who graduated with 
Phi Beta Kappa honors, Bostock played foot- 
ball and baseball at Duke. Baseball has been 
a part of Bostock’s life since his days as a 
Little Leaguer. During his years at Edina 
High School in Edina, Minnesota, he was 
twice named to the All-State Team. Today 
he is co-owner of the Greenville Drive, a 
Class A affiliate of the Boston Red Sox. 
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Highest honor: Bostock — accomplished under- 
graduate, successful businessman, university 
trustee —is inextricably linked to his alma mater. 


After Duke, Bostock went on to earn an 
M.B.A. at Harvard University. For almost 
four decades, he worked in the advertising 
business, including ten years as chairman 
and chief executive officer of D’Arcy Masius 
Benton & Bowles and its successor compa- 
ny, The MacManus Group, a global commu- 
nications-services company. He then spent 
two years as chairman of B/Com3 Group 
Inc., one of the world’s leading advertising 
and communications holding companies. 

Bostock founded and chairs Sealedge In- 
vestments, a private equity investment firm, 
and serves on the board of Morgan Stanley. 
He also chairs the boards of the Northwest 
Airlines Corporation and Yahoo! Inc. and is 
a former trustee of the U.S. Ski and Snow- 
board Foundation and Manhattanville Col- 
lege in Purchase, New York. 

Applying his advertising expertise in other 
realms, he has been chairman of the Part- 
nership for a Drug-Free America, a national 
nonprofit organization that oversees the 
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development of advertising and communi. 
cations programs to encourage teens to leac 
healthy, drug-free lives. 

As a Duke trustee, Bostock was chair o 
the business and finance committee and ¢ 
member of the executive committee. His 
other contributions as a Duke volunteer have 
been myriad. Among other things, he ha: 
served on the Fuqua School of Business 
board of visitors, been a director of the 
Duke University Health System, and co- 
chaired the Presidential Council that was 
set up to advise the president in the wake of 
the lacrosse incident. 

He has also been a member of the Fi- 
nancial Aid Initiative development com- 
mittee, the Fuqua School campaign steering 
committee, the executive committee of the 
Annual Fund, and the New York Executive 
Leadership Board and Development Coun- 
cil. He has chaired two major search com- 
mittees for Duke: for the medical cente 
vice chancellor and the athletics director. 
















Run, Terry, Run: 1972 Democratic presidential candidates, top photo, left : : . 
to right, Tom Eagleton, Hubert H. Humphrey, Shirley Chisholm, George McGovern, | 
Henry “Scoop” Jackson, Ed Muskie, and Sanford; below, supporters in Miami. 
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s this fall's presidential 
campaign gets into high 
gear, alumni of the early 
1970s will recall the 1972 
and 1976 Democratic primaries, 
when Terry Sanford tried to project 
himself from the Duke presidency 
to the presidency of the U.S. A for- 
mer governor of North Carolina 
(1961 to 1965) and Democratic 
Party leader, Sanford would 
become one of the guiding forces 
behind the creation of “super dele- 
gates” —a group often in the news 
during the recent primary season. 
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After retiring 


from Duke in 1985, —— s 


he was elected to the U.S. Senate, 
serving from 1986 to 1992. 

Reactions on campus to 
Sanford’s presidential run were 
mixed. Some felt his full attention 
should be on Duke, while others 
thought the national exposure 
helped the university. Just three 
years into his term as Duke presi- 
dent when he made his 1972 
run, Sanford did not receive the 
support he expected from North 
Carolina Democrats and fell far 
short of his goal. 

His 1976 attempt was well 
organized and had better local sup- 
port, including a Citizens Com- 
mittee formed in 1974 as Sanford 
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investigated his prospects. In June 
of 1975, Sanford announced his 
candidacy and arranged to take a 
six-month leave from Duke in order 
to start his campaign the following 
January. 

Unfortunately, Sanford’s run 
ended almost before it could get 
started. While campaigning in New 
England shortly after Christmas, 
Sanford developed severe chest 
pains and had to be hospitalized. 
He was flown back to Duke Medical 
Center and treated for a heart mur- 
mur. On January 25, 1976, Sanford 
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withdrew from the race and returned 
to Duke full time. 

The university benefited from his 
return, adding more than twenty- 
five buildings and undertaking a suc- 
cessful fundraising campaign over 
the course of his tenure. In addition, 
Sanford increased the role of stu- 
dents in campus governance, adding 
student representatives to more than 
fifty committees, as well as to the 
board of trustees. 

—lim Pyatt ‘81, University Archivist 
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Honorary members: 

N. Allison Haltom ’72, William E. King ’61, A.M. ’63, Ph.D. ’70 
Suzanne J. Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A. ’78, LL.M. 93 

Gerald L. Wilson B.D. ’61, A.M. ’68 


Presidents, School and College Alumni Associations 


David K. Bucey M.Div. ’76 Divinity School 
Robin Tenkate M.B.A. '03, Fuqua School of Business 
Heather Nixon Stevenson M.E.M. '83 

Nicholas School of the Environment 
Timothy R. Davis B.S.E. 92, Pratt School of Engineering 
Kodwo P. Ghartey-Tagoe J.D. 88, School of Law 
Mary E. Klotman ’76, M.D. ’80 School of Medicine 
Connie Bossons Bishop B.S.N. ’75, School of Nursing 
Michael J. Schwartz M.H.A. ’71, J.D. ’82, 

Graduate Program in Health Administration 
Holly Eggert Duchene D.P.T. ’03 

Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 
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Living Up to a Legacy 


rriving home from a short vacation 

with her mother, Catherine Miller 

walked into her house, dropped her 

bags, and checked messages on the 
answering machine. One was from Carole Le- 
Vine ’86, director of the alumni admissions 
program of the Duke Alumni Association 
(DAA), checking to make sure Miller had 
received a FedEx package. Ripping open 
the seal, Miller found a letter informing her 
she had been admitted to Duke’s Pratt 
School of Engineering and selected as the 
DAA Alumni Endowed Undergraduate 
Scholar. 

“My mom and | jumped up and down in 
my kitchen and screamed in excitement,” 
recalls Miller. 

Even though her mother graduated from 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, she adds, “I could just tell that she 
wanted me to end up here. She’s always 
loved Duke as well.” 

Miller becomes the third person in her 
family to attend Duke. Her father, Andy 
Miller 73, M.Ed. ’79, is a journalist with The 
Atlanta Journal-Constitution, and her brother, 
John Miller ’05, is a researcher and writer 
for Urban Land magazine. 


Miller: Alumni scholar 
follows in father’s footsteps. 


Despite campus visits to stay with h 
brother, Miller says her view of Duke chang 
once she began to see herself as a prospe 
tive student. “I wanted a school that has 
strong engineering program, because rig] 
now I’m leaning toward civil engineering. 

“But | also wanted a place that offered 
range of really strong programs, in case 
decide not to pursue engineering. Duke h 
so many stellar academic departments that 
knew I couldn’t go wrong.” 

Miller attended St. Pius X Catholic Hig 
School in Atlanta, where she was a sta 
writer for the school newspaper and edit 
of the literary magazine, Carpe Diem. She w: 
also active in the school’s theater organiz 
tion, performing in a number of musica 
and comedies, including West Side Stor 
Oklahoma!, and What the Bellhop Saw. 

At Duke, she plans to explore her dr: 
matic options through Hoof ’n’ Horn, an 
her creative-writing talents through extr: 
curricular opportunities. Ultimate Frisbee 
also a lure, if time allows. With a first-si 
mester course load that includes chemistr 
engineering, and calculus classes, plus the 
attendant labs, Miller says her main focus ‘ 
first will be “getting acclimated to college. 

Most important, she adds, “I’m real) 
hoping to live up to the Duke name.” 





Founding Father of 
New Journalism 


lay Felker, who died in New York on 

July 1, was a major force in magazine 

journalism—including this maga- 

zine. Felker ’51 was the founding ed- 
itor of New York magazine. He was also the 
founding chair of the Duke Magazine Ed- 
torial Advisory Board, a position he occu- 
pied from the magazine’s beginnings, in 
1983, to the time of his death. In that role, 
he helped conceptualize the magazine’s mis- 
sion of focusing broadly and deeply on the 
world of ideas; it was an editorial mission, in 
his view, that reflected the intellectual cur- 
rents of a major research university. 

Duke awarded him an honorary degree in 
1998; he also received the Futrell Award for 
Excellence in Communications and Jour- 
nalism, given by the Sanford Institute’s De- 
Witt Wallace Center. Duke Magazine hon- 
ored him in its own way, with a staff position, 
the Clay Felker Fellow, meant for an aspir- 
ing journalist with unusual promise. Felker 
was renowned for having drawn legions of 
writers into the journalism profession. 

As he recalled in a Duke Magazine profile 
published in 1996, his interest in story- 
telling was stirred during his undergraduate 
days at Duke, which he came to—because 


FELKER REMEMBERED 


“Clay Felker’s own rock stardom as a media 


he liked the look of the catalogue, he said— 
from distant Missouri. In the library, he 
happened upon some bound volumes of the 
Civil War-era Tribune, and he found himself 
gripped by the narrative power of the re- 
porting. He became editor of The Chronicle, 
earnestly committing the newspaper to per- 
forming “public service.” 

After graduating, he began with Life mag- 
azine as a sports writer. Soon he found him- 
self on the development team for a new 
sports magazine, which would take the name 
Sports Illustrated. Then came a stint at Esquire, 
whose pages saw some of the earliest expres- 





Felker’s milieu: The 
renowned editor, 
shown at Village 
Voice offices 

| in 1976, defined the 
New Journalism. 








Times / Paul Hosefros 


The New York 


sions of the New Journalism that infused 
newspaper and magazine writing with the 
techniques of fiction such as scene-setting 
and dialogue. 

Then in 1963, Felker became a consult- 
ant to the New York Herald Tribune; later he 
was named editor of the paper’s Sunday sup- 
plement, called New York. “Sunday supple- 
ments were junk, with the possible exception 
of The New York Times Sunday Magazine, 
which was merely boring,” Tom Wolfe— 
one of the Felker-nurtured writers—told 
Duke Magazine. 

After a few years, the paper folded. Felker 


“lam having a huge argument with Clay about whether 


pioneer ... endures. It doesn’t matter that he did “TClay Felker was] an something is worth reporting. This is a peculiar pleasure 
his great, seminal work way back when. So did exceptional editor because he is the only person with whom | can argue 
Bob Dylan and Brian Wilson and Paul McCartney. who could walk into a fiercely and happily at the same time. Why? Because a) he 


delicatessen and walk out yells in a way that clearly expects me to yell back; b) he 


with a front-page story.” 


—DAN DORFMAN 
IN THE NEW YORK TIMES, 
JULY 3, 2008 


During the seventies and eighties, the Times 
loves to learn even more than he loves to win; and c) even 
if he never admits that I’ve won, I’ll know it when | over- 
hear him using my argument on someone else.” 


(and much of the rest of mainstream media) 
thoroughly Felkerized itself. Practically every 
species of insidery, smart-ass Web journalism 
carries bits of his DNA. He permanently trans- 


formed his white-hot corner of the world.” 


—KURT ANDERSEN IN NEW YORK, 
JULY 1, 2008 
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Circles of influence: Felker with Tom 
Wolfe, and with wife, writer Gail Sheehy. 


worked to sustain the magazine as an indepen- 
dent publication. Unlike the stale or shallow 
supplements derided by Wolfe, New York be- 
came a trendsetter, the first city magazine. 

Felker didn’t just sustain the magazine, 
though. He managed to capture the essence 
of a raw and restless city during a time of 
massive cultural transformation. And he 
conceived a novel editorial formula. The 
magazine combined service-mindedness— 
how to avoid the store with the rudest 
clerks in the city, for example—and trend 
reporting, including the cultural elite’s 
inadvertent contributions to the urban the- 
ater of the absurd. Among the most famous 
of its pieces was a searing account of ce- 
lebrity conductor Leonard Bernstein’s gen- 
teel cocktail party for the Black Panthers, 
Wolfe’s “Radical Chic.” 

“New York magazine was not market-driv- 
en, it was Clay Felker-driven,” Wolfe ob- 
served in the Duke Magazine story. “It was 
Clay’s view of the world. In New York maga- 
zine, Clay really wrote an enormous novel 
about the city. He had a lot of collaborators 
and writers. But it was his vision, his plot— 
a huge novel called The City of Ambition.” 

One of Felker’s chief collaborators at New 
York was designer Milton Glaser. In the 
Duke Magazine profile, Glaser is quoted as 
saying that Felker brought to New York the 
curiosity of “a perpetual outsider.” As he put 
it, “It didn’t matter what the subject was. It 
could be politics, it could be food, it could 
be subway construction—he had this uni- 
versally astonished attitude toward every- 
thing that fell within his purview.” 








John Bryson 


eat 


The City of Ambition, a.k.a. New York, came 
crashing down in 1976, when the magazine 
fell to Rupert Murdoch in a hostile take- 
over. Time magazine, in a cover story, re- 
ferred to “The Battle of New York.” It docu- 
mented the back-and-forth with a drama 
reminiscent of the Civil War reporting that 
long ago had captured Felker’s interest. 

After the New York era, Felker returned 
to—in fact, acquired ownership of —Esquire. 
He had to let it go, though, with the col- 
lapse of an effort to expand circulation and 
increase frequency. Other relatively short- 
lived ventures into publications followed: 
the Daily News; Manhattan Inc., a magazine 
that trumpeted the business leader as the 
icon of a new Gilded Age; Adweek, a well- 
regarded trade publication; U.S. News & 
World Report; and East Side Express, an alter- 
native newsweekly. He also worked as a 
producer at Twentieth Century Fox. 

His greatest production, though, would 
remain New York. That and the seeding of 
the journalism profession. Among the many 
notables whose careers he helped launch, in 
addition to Wolfe, are Gloria Steinem, 
whose Ms. magazine originally appeared as 
a supplement in New York; Aaron Latham, 
whose “Urban Cowboy” story appeared in 
Felker’s Esquire; Ken Auletta, who writes 





Courtesy Gail Sheehy 


the “Annals of Communications” colur 
and profiles for The New Yorker; and G 
Sheehy, one of the original contributors 
New York, now a contributing editor 
Vanity Fair, and the author of the grour 
breaking book Passages. Felker and Shee 
were married in 1984. 

Long comfortable in the role of editor 
teacher-mentor, Felker culminated his « 
reer teaching magazine journalism at t 
University of California at Berkeley. He tc 
unabashed pride in his students’ class-pi 
duced magazines, written around then 
like the meaning of modern relationsh 
that could be richly explored in a Califor 
context. 

A tribute dinner, held in New York 
1995 to inaugurate the Felker Magazine Ce 
ter at Berkeley, drew some 700 writers a 
editors, all of them, to one extent or anot 
er, professional protégés of Felker. 

Musing, in the Duke Magazine profi 
about how California—like New York 
was prime territory for trend-spotting, Fi 
ker said, “Journalism is very often about t 
future.” It was a fitting observation fre 
someone who influenced the future of jot 
nalism. 


—Robert J. Bliw 


For additional coverage of Clay Felker’s 
life and career, including a video interview: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 





“He embraced the New Journalism of the late ’60s: 
the use of novelistic techniques to give reporting new 
layers of emotional depth. And he adopted a tone 
that was unapologetically elitist, indefatigably trendy 
and proudly provincial, in a sophisticated, Manhattan- 
centric sort of way. The headlines were bold, the 


graphics even bolder.” 


—DEIRDRE CARMODY IN THE NEW YORK TIMES, 
JULY 2, 2008 


“Appreciate Clay Felker? It’s 
all anyone ever did, who 
wanted anything to do with 
magazines. Was it emulation, 
or was it envy, or was ita 


“Clay said he couldn’t pay me, but he said, 
‘Trust me, this will be good for you.’ | was a 
Harvard Business School graduate and | thought 
I'd do a business career, but boy he gave mea 
voice. He gave me a voice. He totally changed 


the course of my life.” 


ANDREW TOBIAS IN THE NEW YORK 
OBSERVER, JULY 1, 2008 


fantasy—working for the per- 
fect place, the perfect editor, 
at the perfect time?” 
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300k Club: 
)nline and Interactive 


tepping into Rachel Davies’ office, 
one is immediately struck by the 
number of books lining her walls. It 
seems only fitting that the architect 
yehind the DukeReads program, an online 
ook club for alumni, would leave her office 
lécor up to Shakespeare and Steinbeck. 

Now in its second year, the program in- 
ites participants to read seven books in 
even months, corresponding with the aca- 
lemic year. This year’s selections will begin 
vith the book assigned for first-year stu- 
lents’ summer reading, Dave Eggers’ What 
s the What, and include everything from 
New York Times best sellers to classic litera- 
ure toa Tony Award-winning play. 

Each book is chosen by a Duke professor 
yt administrator who, at the end of the 
nonth, engages in an online discussion of 
he work moderated by Frank Stasio, host of 
[he State of Things on North Carolina 
-ublic Radio. 


HOWARDS END 


= Nae = 


- = 
< <p them 
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Last year’s inaugural program was a re- 
ounding success, Davies 72, A.M. ’89 says, 
ith more than 900 registered users and 
round forty tuning in each month for the 
ive, streaming broadcast of the discussion. 
resident Richard H. Brodhead’s discussion 
f The Namesake was the most-viewed seg- 
ent last year. 

Participants are encouraged to submit ques- 
ions for discussion throughout the month 
eading up to the broadcast. “We want to 
keep education alive in the minds of Duke 








Bookmarks 


DukeReads 2008-09: selections, 
moderators, and dates. 


Summer: WHAT IS THE WHAT 
by Dave Eggers, the summer reading selection for 
first-year students 


October: IN OUR TIME by Ernest Hemingway 
October 22: Online chat with Melissa Malouf, 
associate professor of the practice of English and 
director of the Office of Undergraduate Scholars 
and Fellows 


November: HOWARDS END by E.M. Forster 
November 19: Online chat with Judith Ruderman 
Ph.D. ’76, vice provost for academic and adminis- 
trative services and adjunct professor of English 


January: OUT OF AFRICA by Isak Dinesen 
January 14: Online chat with Reynolds Price 55, 
James B. Duke Professor of English 


February: THE TOWERS OF 
TREBIZOND by Rose Macaulay 

February 18: Online chat with Sam Wells, dean of 
Duke Chapel and research professor of Christian 
ethics in the divinity school 


March: THE KNOWN WORLD 

by Edward P. Jones 

March 18: Online chat with Thavolia Glymph, 
associate professor of African and African-American 
Studies and history 


April: COPEN- 
HAGEN 

by Michael Frayn 

April 22: Online chat with 
R. Sanders Williams M.D. 
74, senior vice chancellor 
for academic affairs at 
the medical school 


www.DukeReads.com 


MICHAEL FRAYN 


alums around the world,” Davies says. 

Although the primary aim is to choose 
books that represent a wide variety of disci- 
plines, book selections are occasionally 
made to complement other programs hap- 
pening around campus. 

For example, E.M. Forster’s Howards End, 
slated for November, ties in with “Vision 
and Design: A Year of Bloomsbury,” an 
interdisciplinary, on-campus program that 
begins in September, and an exhibition at 
the Nasher Museum of Art, “A Room of 


The Reader Project 





Their Own: Bloomsbury Artists in Ameri- 
can Collections,” that begins in December 
(see page 18). 

The online discussions will be available 
for download through iTunes U, for those 
who won’t be able to watch them live. 


—James Holcombe 
Register for DukeReads: www.dukereads.com 


Learn more about upcoming Bloomsbury-related 
activities on campus: www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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WRITE: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, 


Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 
FAX: (919) 681-1659 (typed only, please) 


E-MAIL: dukemag@duke.edu 


(Include your full name, address, and class year.) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Alumni Records, Box 90581, 


Durham, N.C. 27708. Please include mailing label 
E-MAIL ADDRESS CHANGES TO: bluedevil@duke.edu 
NOTICE: Because of the volume of class note material we 


receive and the long lead time required for typesetting, 
design, and printing, your submission may not appeat 
for three to four issues. Alumni are urged to include 
spouses’ names in marriage and birth announcements 


We do not record engagements 


Half-Century Club 


Nancy Wenger Kiehne °46 was featured in the 
March issue of The Artist’s Magazine as one of 21 
artists showcased in “Splendid Over 60.” 


John D. Graham M.D. 55 was named dean of 
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Indiana University School of Public and Environ 
mental Affairs, effective Aug. 1. Previously, he was 
deputy chair of the White House Office of Manage 
ment and Budget, founding director of the Center 
for Risk Analysis, and a faculty member in the 
department of health policy and management at 
Harvard University. 


Barbara Bell Eshbaugh 57 represented Duke at 
the Inauguration of Wilson G Bradshaw as president 
of Florida Gulf Coast University. 


Hilliard M. Eure III 58 was inducted into the 


Tampa Bay Business Hall of Fame in March. 


April 17-19 


1960s 


April 17-19 
Gordon Dalbey 64 is the author of No Small 


Snakes: A Journey Into Spiritual Warfare, a memoir 
that traces his quest for authentic spirituality, 
beginning during his service as a Peace Corps volun- 
teer in rural Nigeria. A former high-school teacher 
and pastor, he now writes and speaks at conferences 


cd TM 
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76/73 


and retreats around the world. He lives in Santa 


Barbara, Calif., with his wife and son. 


Edith Fraser '65 has received the Lou Campanel 
Award for volunteerism and philanthropy for small 
business from SCORE, a nonprofit group that provic 
mentoring for entrepreneurs. 


William B. Lawrence ’68 was elected to an eigl 
year term on the judicial council of the United Meth 
odist Church. The council, which comprises nine 
members, considers matters of church law and cons 
tutionality. He will continue to serve as dean of the 
Perkins School of Theology at Southern Methodist 
University, a position he has held since 2002. 


April 17-19 


Samuel Johnson '69, J.D. ’72 received the Boy 
Scouts Distinguished Citizen Award for his dedicate 
service and leadership to the people of Rocky Mout 
N.C. He shared the honor with his wife, Velma 
Johnson ’69. 


Velma Johnson ’69 received the Boy Scouts 
Distinguished Citizen Award for her dedicated serv. 
ice and leadership to the people of Rocky Mount, 
N.C. She shared the honor with her husband, 
Samuel Johnson ’69, J.D. ’72. 

: 


When you make a gift of $10,000 or more, : 
Duke can offer you (and/or your loved ones) 

a fixed income for life. A charitable gift annuity ~ 
will also generate a tax deduction and can 
reduce capital gains. Your ages, your financial 
needs, and current interest rates determine the 
annuity rate Duke can offer. Some sample rates: 


Annuity: 5.5% 
6.1% 


Annuity rates are 
subject to change. 
Once your gift is 
made, the annuity 
rate remains fixed. 


5.9% 


To learn more about life income gifts and 
other “tax-wise” giving opportunities, visit 
giving.duke.edu/giftplanning or contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 


2127 Campus Drive, Box 90600, Durham, NC 27708 
Phone (919) 681-0464 

(919) 684-9731 

Email gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 


J. Anthony Manger Jr. ’69 has been named in 
New Jersey Super Lawyers 2008. Head of the health- 
sare group at Norris McLaughlin & Marcus, Manger 
yas practiced health-care law for more than 20 years. 


1970s 


4 35th Reunion Apmil 17-19 


Ronald H. Hoevet J.D. ’75 has been named in 

The Best Lawyers in America 2008 for white-collar 

ind non-white-collar criminal defense. A sharehold- 
sr and founding member of Hoevet, Boise & Olson of 
ortland, Ore., he has been named to Best Lawyers 
»very year for more than 20 years 


Jeffrey T. Wack 76 was named to the executive 
sommittee of the board of the National Association 
of Independent Schools. He recently resigned his 
Josition as an adjunct faculty member at Yale 
Jniversity to dedicate more time to his marketing 
consulting practice. 


Robert T. Crowder B.S.E.’77 was named vice 
resident of Gilbane Building Co., where he has 
vorked for 28 years. He lives in Los Gatos, Calif., 
vith his wife and two sons. 


Michael L. Eckerle J.D. ’77 was named in Indiana 
Super Lawyers 2008 in the area of business/corporate 
aw. He is chair of the manufacturing industry team 
a Bingham McHale in Indianapolis. 


ohn J. Coleman III 78, J.D. ’81 was named in 
labama Super Lawyers 2008, voted among Alabama’s 
op 50 lawyers in all specialties. A fellow in the 
polege of Labor and Employment Lawyers and a 
artner at Burr & Forman’s office in Birmingham, 
la., he has been named to The Best Lawyers in 
merica for 15 years. 





avid B. Snow Jr. ’78 co-chaired the National 
edical Fellowships Award Gala. Based in New 
ork, National Medical Fellowships is a nonprofit 
ganization that works to improve the quality of 
ealth care for low-income and minority communi- 
ies in the U.S. He is the chair and CEO of Medco 
ealth Solutions. 


50th Reunion Apmil 17-19 
-rederick Robinson 79, J.D. ’82 has been named 


Washington, D.C., Super Lawyers 2008. He leads 
he health-lawyers division at the Washington-based 
aw firm of Fulbright & Jaworski. 


fames L. Werner ’79 has been named in South 
Varolina Super Lawyers 2008 in the field of construc- 
ion litigation. He practices in the Columbia, S.C., 
ffice of Parker Poe Adams & Bernstein. 


ARRIAGES: William H. Trotter Jr. 78 
0 Dorothy Waterfill on June 2, 2007. Residence: 
Pharlotte. 


IRTHS: Twins, first daughter and first son, to John 
Christopher McGowan 77 and Monica Braga 
i" on March 17, 2008. Named Christopher 
raga McGowan and Juliana Ott McGowan. 





MINI-PROFILE 


Judith Varney Burch 58, 


Inuit art expert 


recurrent theme in Inuit 
art is the relationship 
between humans and the 
wilderness of North 
America’s Arctic edge. From color- 
ful tapestries depicting fantastic 
scenes of shamanism to whale ver- 
tebrae carved into totems, the art- 
work blurs boundaries between 
the physical and spiritual worlds. 

Judith Burch fell in love with 
Inuit art more than two decades 
ago. Today, she owns and operates 
galleries in Nova Scotia and Vir- 
ginia; curates exhibits at museums, 
universities, and embassies around 
the world; leads educational work- 
shops for children and adults on 
Inuit people, culture, and artwork; 
and serves as a research collabora- 
tor for the Smithsonian National 
Museum of Natural History. 

After growing up in a small 
town in Illinois, she arrived at Duke 
eager to expand her horizons. She 
majored in sociology, minored in 
religion, and grew committed to 
service as president of the YWCA. 
She credits Duke for fostering her 
interest in creating links that 
bridge cultures, 

“| was an activist,’ says Burch. “| 
remember going to meetings about 
black-white relations and desegre- 
gation.’ While their children were 
still young, Burch and her husband 
bought a second home in Stone- 
hurst, Nova Scotia. Burch became 
interested in Inuit art work on dis- 
play around town. She began col- 
lecting pieces here and there and 
learning all she could about the 
people who produced them. In the 
ensuing years, she’s crisscrossed 
the Canadian Arctic, sharing con- 


versation and caribou sandwiches 
with artists who have become 
friends. She now serves on a plan- 
ning body identifying public-policy 
priorities for the arts of Canada’s 
Nunavut Territory. 

Burch says that she is motivated 
to educate people about Inuit art 
because it represents a fragile and 
disappearing way of life. “Most of 
the wall hangings have been done 
by artists who are getting very 
old,’ she says. Not only are these 
“culture keepers” dying out, but the 
Inuit territories are becoming 
endangered by global warming, a 
phenomenon that Burch has seen 
firsthand in her travels. 

Burch is particularly proud of a 
traveling educational exhibit she 
organized called “Culture on Cloth” 
that features artists from a tiny 
town in the Nunavut Territory. The 
exhibit began in Washington, then 
headed to locations in Mongolia, 
China, India, Mexico, Latvia, Russia, 
Japan, Korea, and Mexico. It was 
scheduled to open in Paris in 
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September and at venues in 
Germany and England next year. In 
addition to giving lectures, Burch 
occasionally conducts workshops 
with local children, who craft their 
own culturally specific art after 
viewing and learning about the 
Nunavut artists. 

Creating direct connections 
through art is what matters to her 
most, she says. She acknowledges 
that she sometimes turns down 
buyers who seem more interested 
in the art as an investment than in 
its meaning as a living symbol of 
the Inuit people. Her collections 
have been used for university core 
curricula, and she hopes to inspire 
others to preserve works of art as 
educational resources. “I would 
rather sell collections to museums, 
where they can be on view for many 
years and for many people to see.” 

—Bridget Booher 
For more on Burch and 
a look at Inuit art 


www.dukemagazine.duke.edt 
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nner 


Stephen Peters Ph.D.’84, 
architectural antiques 
supplier and building 


restorer 


hen Stephen Peters 
bought a 1907 fixer- 
upper in Durham, he 
had no experience 
working on houses. 

“Im just one of those people 
who thinks they can do anything,’ 
Peters says. “Anyway, old houses 
are imperfect to begin with.” 

Peters, a native of southeast 
Michigan, decided to stay in Dur- 
ham after receiving his doctorate in 
sociology at Duke. “I like living 
downtown, being in an urban area, 
but Michigan was a traffic night- 
mare,’ he says. “It takes forever to 
get anywhere. Now | can walk and 
ride a bike, though I’m in my car far 
too often.” 

After graduating, Peters worked 
as a researcher for Southeastern 
Educational Improvement Labora- 
tory, a program under the U.S. 
Department of Education. His fond- 
ness for old things surfaced when 
he and his then-wife bought a two- 
story house in what is now known 
as the Central Park section of Dur- 
ham. The couple later restored 
another old house in Person County. 

“We didn’t do it to make 
money,’ he says. “We just liked old 
houses. We had one in the city and 
one way out in the country.” 

When federal funds dried up at 
work, Peters, having already 
moved to part-time consulting, 
decided in 1995 to go into the 
home-restoration business by 
opening an architectural antiques 
store. Since then, Stephen Peters 
Design Works has become one of 
the area's top restoration suppliers. 





For building restorers and reno- 
vators, designers, and architects, a 
visit to Peters’ 4,000-square-foot 
showroom and warehouse on 
Foster Street is a field day. They 
come here to hunt through a 
chaotic mix of stuff, from door- 
knobs from the late 1800s to the 
doors themselves, and from 
plumbing fixtures to their match- 
ing kitchen sinks and bathtubs. 
Frame windows, wooden flooring, 
and miscellaneous hardware are 
hot commodities as well. 

“| deal well with the chaos,’ 
Peters says. “My habit is to have a 
lot of issues and problems and 
solve them and get things neat and 
tidy. Then they explode again, and | 
try to rein them in again.” 

Although he says he appreciates 
the fact that he is giving new life to 
old things that otherwise would 
end up in the landfill, his attraction 
to the business comes more from 
the design side. “Other people 
might be more interested in re- 
using and recycling, but my inter- 
est is more aesthetic. It’s beautiful. 
It’s cool-looking.’ 

Early on, Peters found that he 
needed to expand his business, 
and he now provides design and 
restoration services, as well as 
items for sale. “People think that in 
this business you get it for free, and 
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you sell it for all this money,” he 
says. “First of all, it’s not free, but 
also, you might sit on something 
for years before you sell it. Turnover 
is way too slow. So | learned pretty 
fast that | couldn't make a living 
just buying and selling.’ 

A booming downtown Durham 
has kept Peters plenty busy. Not 
only are homeowners restoring 
houses and converting warehouse 
space into lofts, but commercial 
owners are also plentiful for the 
first time. 

One of his recent challenges was 
to restore some 500 double-hung 
windows in the Old Bull building, 
part of the American Tobacco com- 
plex. The building, which dates to 
1874, is being converted into office 
space, loft apartments, and condo- 
minium units. 

On a smaller project, Peters 
saved a tiny part of Duke's history 
while doing restoration work for 
Durham-based documentary film- 
maker Cynthia Hill. During a uni- 
versity renovation project, the old 
doors in Kilgo Quad were scrapped, 
he says, and “a bunch of them 
went into her loft.” 

—Diane Daniel 


Daniel is a freelance writer in Durham. 


Diane Daniel 


1980s 


Richard C. Gaskins Jr. B.S.E. '80 has been 
named executive director of the Catawba River- 
keeper Foundation after 23 years as a lawyer specializi 
in the environment. The foundation aims to protec 
advocate for, and inform the public about North 
Carolina's Catawba River. He lives in Charlotte 
with his wife, Bronwyn, and two of his five childrer 
His daughter, Audrey Gaskins, graduated from 
Duke in May. 


John Hickey J.D. ’80 was elected to the Florida 
Bar board of governors. A trial lawyer, he is a past 
president of the Dade County Bar Association. 


Mark J. Smalls ’80 was appointed senior vice 
president of marketing at Opportunity Internatione 
a microfinance organization. He previously was 
managing partner at T. Bryce Advisors, a marketing 
consulting firm. 


Robin Jayne Stinson ’81 has been voted presi- 
dent-elect of the North Carolina chapter of the 
American Academy of Matrimonial Lawyers. The 
director of the Winston-Salem law firm Bell, Davis 
Pitt, she was the 2007 recipient of the James E. Cro 
Leadership Award, presented by the North Carolin: 
Bar’s board of legal specialization. 


Jeremy Glaser '82 has joined the San Diego 
law office of Mintz, Levin, Cohn, Ferris, Glovsky 


and Popeo. 


Alisa Luxenberg ’82 is the author of The Galerie 
Espagnole and the Museo Nacional 1835-1853: Saving 
Spanish Art, or the Politics of Patrimony, a critical re- 
evaluation of the Galerie Espagnole, a special colle: 
tion of mostly Spanish paintings assembled during 
the reign of Louis-Philippe and exhibited in the 
Louvre for 10 years beginning in 1838, published by 
Ashgate Publishing. She is an associate professor of 
art history at the University of Georgia. 


John R. Myers M.Div. ’82 is the author of Expect 
Greater Things: Fulfilling Your God-given Potential as 
a Person of Faith, published by Common Thread 
Media. A minister with the United Methodist 
Church, he founded Greater Things Enterprises 

in 1997 and has led seminars and workshops nation 
wide. He lives in Florida. 


Kathryn L. Schmitz ’83 successfully defended he 
doctoral dissertation, “The Academic English Literae 
Acquisition Experiences of Deaf College Students,” 
at the State University of New York at Buffalo. She 
received her Ph.D. in May. In 2005, she was granted 
tenure at the Rochester Institute of Technology. 


B28 25th Reunion April 17-19 


Deborah Stone Flannery ’84, J.D. ’89 was 
honored as a Phenomenal Woman of North Fulton, 
Ga., by the American Business Women’s Association 
She is president of InterVision Group, a professional 
coaching and facilitation company, and a partner in 
GROWE, an organization that provides mentoring 
for entrepreneurs. 


Joel H. Levitin 84 has joined the New York 
office of the law firm Cahill Gordon & Reindel as 
a partner. His practice focuses on corporate restruc- 
turing and reorganization matters on behalf of 
troubled companies. 


James J. Cowie '86 was named senior vice presi- 
dent and general counsel of Cadence Design System 
an electronic design automation software company. 
With the company since 2000, he was previously 
corporate vice president for business development 


nd associate general counsel. He and his wife, 
=lizabeth Pennington Cowie ’86, live in Palo 
\Ito, Calif., with their three daughters. 


Nancy Hogshead-Makar ’86 was appointed the 
tle [X adviser to the University of Colorado at 
Joulder. A tenured professor at Florida Coastal 
school of Law, she is a past president of the Women’s 
sports Foundation and currently serves as its legal 
dviser. Her co-authored book, Equal Play: Title IX 
nd Social Change, was released at the end of 2007. 


fFimothy G. Marcum M.H.A. ’86 was honored for 
xemplary service to patients by the Baptist Hospital 
fast in Louisville, Ky., where he serves as the hospi- 
al’s planning director. 


steven T. Wray ’86 was selected a fellow of the 
ord Foundation Regional Sustainable Development 
rogram. He is executive director of the Economy 
eague of Philadelphia. 


_ois Brown ’87 is the author of Pauline Elizabeth 
Jopkins: Black Daughter of the Revolution, a biography 
f a pioneering black playwright, journalist, novelist, 
eminist, and public intellectual. Brown is associate 
rrofessor of English and director of the Weissman 
Senter for Leadership and the Liberal Arts at Mount 
Tolyoke College. 


Timothy A. Hodge Jr. ’87 has joined the law 


irm of Miles & Stockbridge in Baltimore as a partner. 


Jeter J. Etnoyer 88, M.E.M. ’01 received the 
avid S. Johnson Award from the National Oceanic 
nd Atmospheric Administration. The award 
ecognizes young scientists for their innovative use 
f environmental satellite data. Etnoyer is a graduate 
esearch associate at Texas AGM University. 


sregg Hollenberg ’88, M.B.A. ’92 is COO of 
National Signs Ltd., a designer and manufacturer of 
ommercial and institutional signage. He also serves 
ym the board of directors of the Better Business 
3Jureau and the Hermann Park Conservancy. He and 
iis wife, Christine Rangel Hollenberg ’88, live 
n Houston with their two sons. 


89 20th Reunion April 17-19 


James B. Dolan Jr. ’89 was elected chair of the 
Xadnor, Pa., Township Zoning Hearing Board, a 
juasi-judicial body that conducts legally binding 
dearings and renders decisions on appeals, variances, 
ind special exceptions to the township’s zoning ordi- 
vances. He has served on the board since 2004 and is 
imember of the commercial litigation practice group 
it Cozen O'Connor, based in Montgomery County, Pa. 


Jonathan M. Korn ’89 was appointed vice chair of 


he Supreme Court of New Jersey’s Committee on 
Attorney Advertising. He will hold the position 
hrough December. Korn is a lawyer at Blank Rome. 


AARRIAGES: Nancy Sue Baker B.S.N. ’80 

0 Robert Dietrich on Noy. 10, 2007. Residence: 
Durham...Susan Coppedge ’88 to Lorenzo Amato 
m May 12, 2007. Residence: Atlanta. 


3IRTHS: First child and daughter to Timothy A. 
dodge Jr. 87 and Katharine Weiskittel on July 30, 
007. Named Elizabeth Carolyn Hodge. 


1990s 


Abner L. “Woody” Holton Ph.D. 90 was 

1amed a finalist for the National Book Award for his 
Aost recent novel, Unruly Americans and the Origins 
|f the Constitution, which details the role of poor 
armers and state governments in influencing the Bill 















BOOK YOUR FAMILY GRADUATION CELEBRATIONS NOW! 


destinauionduke 


Experience all the pleasures of our gracious 





Inn. Shady pine-scented fairways...a sparkling 


pool...elegant guestrooms and four-diamond Washington Duke 


dining. A warm welcome’s waiting for our 


friends from Duke. Inn & Golf Club 


The Inn Turns 


3G, 20 x 


3001 CAMERON BLVD., DURHAM, NC 27705 





800.443.3853 WASHINGTONDUKEINN.COM 


E M T M TWENTY YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 
IN TECHNOLOGY AND INNOVATION MANAGEMENT 


EXECUTIVE MASTER’S IN TECHNOLOGY MANAGEMENT 


Are you looking for ways to propel your career forward? Concerned that an 
MBA degree only addresses half of the equation? Interested in earning 
your master’s from Penn, while still working full-time? We invite you to take 
a look at the University of Pennsylvania's Executive Master's in Technology 
Management program — an executive MSE from Penn Engineering, 
co-sponsored by Wharton. 


To learn more and meet with EMTM faculty, students and alumni, please join us at an 
upcoming information reception: 


Washington, DC — Thursday, September 25 

Philadelphia, PA — Thursday, October 2 

New York, NY — Thursday, October 16 aan 

Baltimore, MD — Tuesday, October 21 ye Penn 


y, y . . 
_¥ Engineering 


An MSE from 


Register online at: www.emtm.upenn.edu 
Or call 215-898-2987 or 877-444-EMTM (toll-free) 


Co-sponsored by 
WWW.EMTM.UPENN.EDU » Wharton 
emtm-admissions@emtm.upenn.edu (e-mail) UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA 
215-898-2897 (worldwide) 
877-444-EMTM (U.S. toll-free) 
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A very special place to live is now 
. . og? 
a unique place to retire. And it’s 


about to get even better, 


GALLOWAY RIDGE. 
Phase zZ has begun. 


Call today. 
(919)545-2215 


(888) 763-9600 


AT FEARRINGTON 


Distinctive Retirement Living 


3000 Galloway Ridge « Pittsboro, NC 27312 


a 


www.sa lowayridge.com 


Relocating Buyers Benefit Big with 
Full Service Triangle Area Exclusive Buyers Agency 


Working with Buyers Advantage Group Realty translates into a hassle-free. time- and money- 
saving experience for all buyers. Identifying compatible neighborhoods and pointing out best 
values are part of the client services typical of Buyers Advantage Group Realty agents. Our 
relocation services are a natural fit for EBA agents because we are free to provide unbiased 
relocation information about the area and specific housing options 


Get a Better Selection of Homes to Choose From 
Whether your dream home ts new construction or an existing home, our agents” loyalty to only 
the buyer encompasses the full range of homes on the market. including for-sale-by-owner 
homes. As a result. our buyer clients generally have more options, ensuring greater home value 
and buyer satisfaction. 


Find a Loan That's Best for You 
3uyers Advantage Group Realty identifies and cultivates mortgage brokers and 
lenders with the best rates and terms available, the first step in making the buyer’s housing 
dollar go further 


Protect Yourself with a Good Home Inspection 
Our agents thoroughly examine each property to determine the home’s condition prior to writ- 
ing an offer. Our team of home inspectors will confirm your expectations and reassure you that 
there are no unidentified maintenance problems 


Buyers Advantage Group Realty is the Buyer's choice to be the Buyer's voice 


Contact us today to have your voice heard by calling 919-573-6150 
Visit our website: www.buyersadvantagegroup.net [RQ f=] 
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of Rights. A professor at the University of Richmon 
he lives in Richmond with his wife, Anne, and 
daughter, Beverly 


Sara W. Higgins "91 has started the Higgins Law 
Firm in Charlotte. She previously practiced law for 
12 years as a partner and associate at the Charlotte 
office of Kennedy Covington Lobdell & Hickman, 
Her new practice will focus on business disputes, civ 
litigation, and appellate representation. 


Laura Deddish Burton "92 served as a panelist 
on the topic of “Immigration, Law, and Ethics” at 
Meredith College in Raleigh, part of the inaugural 
event for the college’s Center for Women, Ethics an 
Public Life. She is a board-certified immigration spe 
cialist and lawyer at Smith Moore in Greensboro. 


Adrian E. Dollard '92, J.D. 95 is among the 
founders of the Qatalyst Group, a technology-focuse 
merchant bank in San Francisco. Qatalyst Partners, 
its investment-banking business, will provide high- 
end merger-and-acquisition and corporate-finance 
advice to technology companies worldwide. 


Caroline Blitzek '93 has moved to the New York 
office of Vinson & Elkins, following an expansion 
of the law firm. She has been recognized twice by 
Texas Monthly magazine as a Rising Star and focuses 
her practice on private equity and mergers and 


acqulsitions. 


Celia E. Naylor-Ojurongbe A.M. 93, Ph.D. 9 
is the author of African Cherokees in Indian Territory: 
From Chattel to Citizens, which details the history of 
enslaved and free African Cherokees forcibly remove 
from their homes in the 1830s and resettled on reser 
vations in the Oklahoma Territory. Naylor is an assi 
tant professor of history at Dartmouth College. 


15th Reunion Apvil 17-19 


Deirdre Hudson Delisi 94 has been named by 
the governor of Texas to the Texas Transportation 
Commission, which oversees the state’s department 
of transportation. 


Jorge L. Baron "95 was named executive director 
of the Northwest Immigrant Rights Project, a non- 
profit organization providing legal services to low- 
income immigrants in Washington State. Jorge lives 
in Seattle with his wife, Tyler, and their two childrer 
Isabella and Joaquin. 


Rachel Baer May 95 lives in Fort Belvoir, Va., 
with her husband, William Walter May Jr. B.S. 
95, and their seven children. She homeschools the 
oldest three children. 


William Walter May Jr. B.S-E. 95 earned an 
M.B.A. from Georgetown University in 2007 and 
works in the Army Budget Office at the Pentagon. 
He and his wife, Rachel Baer May 95, live with 
their seven children in Fort Belvoir, Va. 


Karen Dixon "96 was named a partner with the 
Greater Washington Emergency Physicians and was 
inducted as a fellow into the American College of 
Emergency Physicians. 


Miles E. Hall ’96 joined the Atlanta office of Fish 
& Richardson as an associate in its patent prosecu- 
tion group, where he will continue to focus his law 
practice on all aspects of patent prosecution and 
strategy pertaining to the life sciences, particularly ij 


medical technologies. 


Jordan C. Murray '96 has been named a partner 
in the New York law firm Debevoise & Plimpton. H 
practice focuses on advising sponsors of, and institu- 
tional investors in, private investment funds. 


John L. Seelke III ’96 won the 2007 Presidential 
Award for Excellence in Mathematics and Science 
Teaching. He teaches at McKinley Technology High 
School in Washington. 


Andrew Cops 97 received an M.B.A. from the 
University of Southern California and was recently 
promoted to senior brand manager at Ventura Foods. 


Andrea Caro 98 was named a new shareholder 
for 2008 at the law firm Zimmerman, Kiser, & 
Sutcliffe, where she has been practicing civil litiga- 
tion since 2001. 


Christopher C. Lam 798 was recognized by 
Business Leader Charlotte at a Power of Justice 
Luncheon for his pro bono work. He also received 
the first annual Alumni Pro Bono Attorney of the 
Year from the UNC-CH law school. He is an associ- 
ate in litigation practice at K&L Gates, formerly 
Kennedy Covington, in Charlotte. 


t 10th Reunion April 17-19 


Tara Marie Allen J.D. ’99 was named a Rising Star 
in the field of law for 2008 by Texas Monthly maga- 
zine. She is senior counsel in the business-transac- 
tions section of Jackson Walker in Austin. 


Craig Kornreich, J.D. 99, M.B.A. ’99 has moved 
to New York with Vinson & Elkins following an 
expansion of the law firm. He has been recognized 
twice as a Rising Star by Texas Monthly magazine. 


Jennifer Irby Oakes '99 delivered a speech 
on physician employment agreements at the 2008 
Wake Forest University Anesthesiology Resident 
Retreat. She is a lawyer with Bell, Davis & Pitt of 
Winston-Salem. 


Kerry Reichs J.D. 99, M.P.P. 00 completed her 
first novel, The Best Day of Someone Else’s Life. 
Published by HarperCollins, the book follows Vi 
Connelly, a woman struggling to reconcile the idea 
of a traditional marriage and her own individuality. 


Roger G. Robins Ph.D. 99 received a Fulbright 
Scholarship to lecture in Japan for the 2008-09 aca- 
demic year. He will offer courses in American history 

and religion at the University of Tokyo. 


MARRIAGES: Kristi Elena Woods 94 to 
Clyde Richard Edwards M.H.S. ’99 on July 14, 
2007. Residence: Raleigh...Andrew W. Cops ’97 
to Jennifer A. Hall on Sept. 2, 2007. Residence: 
Huntington Beach, Calif....Linda Wasiczko 
'B.S.E. ’97 to Jeff Thomas on Feb. 23, 2008. Resi- 
dence: King George, Va....Nicholas R. Gelber 
B.S.E. 98 to Amanda Jo Hallet B.S.E. 98 on 
Oct. 6, 2007. Residence: New York...Courtney B. 
/Thomas 798 to Kathleen DeLaney on Feb. 25, 
/2008. Residence: New York...Clyde Richard 
/Edwards M.H.S. 99 to Kristi Elena Woods 
94 on July 14, 2007. Residence: Raleigh...Joshua 
Esguia B.S.E. 99 to Karen Smith ’00 on March 
22, 2008. Residence: Los Angeles... Lauren B. 
|Kahner '99 to Gregory J. Panagiotis on Oct. 27, 
2007. Residence: Santa Monica, Calif....Brooke 
Byrne Whitney 799 to Jason M. Wagner on 
Jan. 26, 2008. Residence: Denver. 


BIRTHS: Second child and son to Andrew Todd 
Layton 790 and Jodi Beth Weil on April 15, 2008. 
Named Joshua Alexander Layton...Third child and 
second son to Scott M. Bradfield '93 and Lissi C. 
Bradfield on Oct. 26, 2007. Named Quinn Oliver... 
First children and twin sons to Jennifer O’Neal 
Schiess 94, M.P-P. 04 and Robert V. Schiess 
94, M.B.A. ’03 on March 5, 2008. Named Theodore 
Vincent and Finn O’Neal...Second child and first 





Matt Casper 97, 


Emote-ing 


arents who think cyber- 
space is devoid of useful 
content for kids probably 
haven't met Abash, Imp, 
Bubba, and Boom. They are mem- 
bers of a band of creatures known 
as Emotes, which feel “human-like 
emotions,’ have colorful faces, and 
live inside the Internet—all thanks, 
in large part, to Matt Casper. 
Casper, a psychotherapist and 
actor in Los Angeles, serves as the 
“emotional consultant” on the 


team behind this highly expressive 


species, each of whom represents a 
different emotion and possesses a 
super power. As a group, the Emotes 
are designed to help kids under- 
stand and talk about their feelings. 
Since the first twelve Emotes 
debuted this summer, there's been 
no shortage of ways to meet them: 
on their interactive website (www. 


emotes.com) and blog; ina series of 


hardcover picture books; as vinyl 
and plush toys sold online; even on 
Facebook. Among other responsi- 
bilities, Casper writes the content 


Accentuate the positive: Casper 
with Emote “Super,” for super confident. 








on the site, which features games 
and online comics, and has co- 
authored all twelve of the Emotes 
storybooks. 

The books, which are geared 
toward children ages five and up, 
tackle some complicated issues, but 
always with a light touch. In Abash 
and the Cyber-Bully, drama ensues 
after the easily embarrassed pro- 
tagonist accidentally puts on two 
left shoes, and pictures of his mis- 
hap turn up at school. Casper in- 
cludes tips at the end of each story 
on dealing with the problems the 
Emotes face. 

The feedback so far has been 
positive. Casper says another ther- 


Courtesy Matt Casper 





apist told him about a young client 
who was having trouble expressing 
her feelings. The therapist had 
introduced the girl to Abash and 
“there was an aha moment where 
she opened up and began carrying 
Abash with her everywhere she 
went. He became a mascot for 

her and a bridge to help her come 
into herself.” 

While the Emotes’ work is re- 
warding in itself, it also allows 
Casper to use his skills as an enter- 
tainer. After graduating from Duke 
with a major in religion, minor in 
psychology, and a certificate in film 
and video, Casper moved to Los An- 
geles to become an actor. He's 
made appearances in films such as 
Pearl Harbor, on television's Desper- 
ate Housewives, and in dozens of 
commercials. 

But he says he wanted to do 
more, so he went back to school 
and became a licensed marriage- 
and-family therapist. Now, he sees 
clients and continues to act, even 
co-starring with the Emotes in 
video blogs on their website. 

If plans for the Emotes pan out, 
Casper’s co-starring role will have a 
long run. The first three storybooks 
were released in July, and one new 
book will come out every month, 
each introducing another character 
and emotion. The Emotes crew is 
already at work developing twelve 
more Emotes characters after that. 

“There are lots of emotions in 
the emotional spectrum,’ says 
Casper, “so there's a lot to cover.” 


—Lucas Schaefer 
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NASHER MUSEUM OF ART AT DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Nasher Travel: 


Los Angeles 
October 30-November 3, 2008 


Immerse yourself in the Los Angeles 
art scene with the Nasher Museum's 
director Kimerly Rorschach and the 
museum's curator of contemporary art, 
Trevor Schoonmaker. You'll also visit 
two private collections, including the 
home of one of ARTnews magazine's 
top 200 art collectors in the world. 


From $3,000 


(LA residents: Ask about special pricing.) 





Chris Burden's Urban Light © 2008 Museum Associates, 
at the Los Angeles County Museum of Art. 


Chicago 
April 30-May 5, 2009 


Join collectors, curators and art 
enthusiasts at Art Chicago, the 
international fair of contemporary and 
modern art. In addition, you'll have 
access to special collections, museum 
tours and exclusive events, plus the 
finest accommodations. 


From $3,000 


Venice Biennale 
June 13-22, 2009 


Take advantage of an exclusive tour 
of this world-class contemporary art 
exhibition. With Kimerly Rorschach, 
Nasher Museum director, explore the 
best of Venice with private tours and 
events arranged just for you. 


From $8,995 


Prices quoted do not include airfare. 
Co-sponsored by the Nasher Museum of Art 


and the Duke Alumni Association 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


For complete information 
and to register, 

visit www.nashertravel.com 
or call (919) 684-2988 
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son to Kristen Cain Baldwin 95 and David W. 
Baldwin on Aug. 16, 2007, Named Michael David... 
Third child and daughter to Anjali Enjeti-Sydow 
‘95 and Brian Sydow "95 on March 9, 2008. 
Named Siri Francesca Sydow...Seventh child and 
fifth boy to Rachel Baer May ‘95 and William 
Walter May Jr. B.S.E. 95 on April 7, 2008. 
Named Joseph Damien...First child and son to 
Matthew L. Altman 96 and Sherry M. Altman 
B.S.E. 96 on March 6, 2008. Named Toby Marin... 
Second child and first daughter to Jason Kahner 
96 and Samantha Kahner on Jan. 19, 2007. Named 
Chloe Madeleine...Second child and daughter to 
Robert P. Bethea '97 and Shea West Bethea 
97 on Sept. 7, 2007. Named Caroline Eve...First 
child and daughter to lvan J. Snyder ’97 and 
Tamara L. Snyder on April 4, 2008. Named Elana 
Heather...First child and daughter to Paul G. 
Bamert B.S.E. 98 and Melanie Shustrin 
Bamert 799 on April 11, 2008. Named Julianna 
Fiona...First child and daughter to Maureen 
Reindl Benjamins 98 and Xander Benjamins on 
Feb. 8, 2008. Named Nora Genevieve...First child 
and daughter to David A. Ahearn 99 and Lisa S. 
Ahearn on April 26, 2008. Named Katherine 
Claire...First child and daughter to Melanie 
Shustrin Bamert '99 and Paul G. Bamert 
B.S.E. 98 on April 11, 2008. Named Julianna Fiona. 


2000s 


Crystal Lynette Wells Cook J.D. 00 joined 
the Atlanta office of Locke Lord Bissell & Liddell 
as senior counsel to help start the law firm’s real- 

estate practice there. 


John D. Griffin A.M. 00, Ph.D. ’02 is co-author 
of Minority Report: Evaluating Political Equality in 
America, published by the University of Chicago 
Press. He is an assistant professor of political science 
at the University of Notre Dame. 


Brian Newman A.M. '00, Ph.D. ’03 is co-author 
of Minority Report: Evaluating Political Equality in 
America, published by the University of Chicago 
Press. He is an assistant professor of political science 
at Pepperdine University. 


Andrew Ward ’01 received his Ph.D. in biology 
from the Scripps Research Institute in La Jolla, Calif. 


Heather Elizabeth Watts '01 received a joint 
Ph.D. in zoology and in ecology, evolutionary biolo- 
gy, and behavior from Michigan State University. 
She is a postdoctoral fellow at the University of 
California-Davis. 


Lundi M. McCarthy ’02 received one of the 

top scores on the Florida bar exam in February and 
was given the honor of speaking at the induction 
proceedings for new lawyers. She works as a “judicial 
elbow” clerk (legalese for a clerk who works “at 

the elbow” of a judge) for the Hon. Gary R. Jones of 
the U.S. District Court for the Middle District of 
Florida in Ocala. 

8 5th Reunion April 17-19 


s 


Maital Bougess Guttman ’05 received a Mor- 
rison Film Fellowship from the Maine Community 
Foundation, which supports rising filmmakers. She 
will use the fellowship to pay for film classes at the 
University of California-Los Angeles. 


Jennifer Reineke Pohlhaus Ph.D. '06, Health 
Policy Cert. ’06 was elected to serve on the board of 
directors of the National Postdoctoral Association. 
She is in the second year of a Science and Technol- 


ogy Policy Fellowship sponsored by the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. The 
fellowship program is designed to allow scientists to 
“share their expertise with policymakers to encourage 
decision-making based on solid scientific principles.” 
She is working on maximizing the potential of 
women in biomedical careers in her position at the 
National Institutes of Health. 


MARRIAGES: Julia E. Mitchell '00 to Rodney J. 
Elam on Jan. 13, 2008. Residence: Nashville, Tenn.... 
Amanda Janney Scovil '00, M.H.S. '04 to 
Albert Blackwell Stieglitz Jr. 00 on Oct. 6, 
2007. Residence: Louisville, Ky....Karen Smith ’0¢ 
to Joshua Esguia B.S.E. 99 on March 22, 2008. 
Residence: Los Angeles... Peter Wang B.S.E. ’00 
to Fay Ann Trimor ’01 on Sept. 8, 2007. Resi- 
dence: Springfield, Pa....Sarah W. Kramer ’01 to 
Hilton Travis Goad on Noy. 10, 2007. Residence: 
Richmond, Va....Fay Ann Trimor ’01 to Peter 
Wang B.S.E. ’00 on Sept. 8, 2007. Residence: 
Springfield, Pa....Allison M. Rushmore ’02 to 
lan S. Kupferberg on Oct. 27, 2007. Residence: 
Columbus, Ohio...Jenny Rae-Jan Mao B.S.E. 
04 to Lutao Ning B.S.E. '04 on March 22, 2008. 
Residence: Atlanta...Bastiaan A. Ryckaert 
LL.M. ’05 to Elisabeth Zouboff on Dec.15, 2007. 


Residence: Brussels, Belgium. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Julia Mitchell 
Elam 00 and Rodney Elam on April 5, 2008. Named 
Julianne Lollay...First child and son to Elizabeth 
Heyman Winter '03 and David Winter on Feb. 27, 
2008. Named Charles Marvin. 


Deaths 


LaVerne Dawson Mason ’34 of Shreveport, 

La., on Feb. 9, 2008. She was a member of the First 
United Methodist Church in Shreveport for 74 

years and served on the church’s administrative board 
and on many committees. She is survived by a son, 
three daughters, 10 grandchildren, and eight great- 
grandchildren. 


Margaret Bates Gillies 35 of Moorestown, 
N.J., on Jan. 26, 2008. She was a member of Kappa 
Kappa Gamma and sang in the Chapel Choir. She 
is survived by two sons, eight grandchildren, and 
10 great-grandchildren. 


David W. Lester M.D. °35 of San Diego, on 
Aug. 2, 2006. He earned his M.D. in psychiatry. 


Lora-Frances Davis °36 of San Antonio, on Jan. 
26, 2008. After Duke, she received degrees from 
Emory University, Sophia University, the University 
of California-Los Angeles, and San Antonio College. 
She served in the Army and eventually became chief 
medical librarian for Brooke Army Medical Center. 
She is survived by a brother. 


Evelyn Cadle Capen R.N. 36, B.S.N. "38 of 
Augusta, Ga., on Feb. 27, 2008. After graduation, 
she joined the nursing staff at St. Clare’s Hospital in 
Schenectady, N.Y., and then became the director of 
nursing at Glenridge Sanitarium. She is survived by 
her husband, Thomas; a son; a daughter; a grand- 
daughter; a grandson; and two great-grandsons. 


Hazel Lyon Mangum Stubbs °36 of Durham, 
on Jan. 25, 2008. After receiving her M.L.S. from 
UNC-CH, she worked as a librarian at Duke law 
school. She was an active volunteer with the Foun- 
dation for Better Health of Durham, the Durham 
County Historical Association, and the Durham 
Debutante Ball Society. She was a member of Trinity 
United Methodist Church and the Daughters of 


the American Revolution. She is survived by three 
sons, including Allston Stubbs III M.D. ’67; 
Stanley Stubbs M.H.A. 69; and Thomas 
Stubbs M.D. ’75; a daughter-in-law, Linda Fore 
Stubbs ’73; 10 grandchildren, including Allston 
Stubbs IV M.D. ’99 and James Stubbs M.B.A. 


103; and five great-grandchildren. 


George Burton Appleford 737 of Chula Vista, 
Calif., on Jan. 17, 2008. He was a member of Delta 
Tau Delta fraternity. In 1950, he received an M.D. from 
Tufts University. Survivors include two daughters. 


Sarah Atkinson Dunn 737 of Doylestown, Pa., on 
Jan. 17, 2008. After attending Duke, she graduated 
summa cum laude from Ursinus College. Early in her 
career, she worked for the Bucks County (Pa.) Welfare 
Department. She was actively involved with the 
Village Improvement Association, the only women’s 
club in the country to own and operate a community 
hospital. She is survived by a daughter, four sons, 
eight grandchildren, and seven great-grandchildren. 


Haywood L. Harrell ’38 of Goldsboro, N.C., on 
Feb. 11, 2008. He served 38 years in the North Caro- 
lina Conference of the United Methodist Church 
before retiring in 1977. He is survived by a daughter, 
two sons, five grandchildren, and three great-grand- 
children. 


Ruth Stedman Luning 738 of Arlington, Va., on 
Jan. 15, 2008. After Duke, she taught high-school 

English and French in Lexington, N.C. During World 
War II, she worked in the Government Printing Of 
fice and became the first female chief of its traffic of- 
fice. She is survived by a daughter, Jean Stedman 
Luning-Johnson B.S.E. ’80, and two grandchildren. 


Mary Elizabeth Stine Wilcox ’38 of Wilmington, 
Del., on Jan. 2, 2008. She graduated Phi Beta Kappa. 
She served as president of Wilmington’s Children’s 
Bureau and garden club. She is survived by a daugh- 
ter, ason, four grandsons, and a granddaughter. 


Elizabeth Bogert Wiley °38 of Washington, on 

Feb. 4, 2008. At Duke, she sang in the Chapel Choir 

-and was a member of Zeta Tau Alpha sorority and 
Duke Players. She is survived by a son, two daughters, 
two granddaughters, three grandsons, and eight great- 
grandchildren. 

| 


H. Reid Mitchell Jr. °39 of Washington, N.C., on 
Jan. 22, 2008. During World War II, he served in the 
Army Air Corps’ European Division, Air Transport 
Command. He spent his career as an insurance agent 

and business owner. Active in his community, he 
served as chair of the City of Washington Urban 
Renewal and Housing Study Group, president of the 
Rotary Club, and a member of the board of education 
for the Washington schools during integration. He 
was a charter member of the 1938 “Iron Dukes” foot- 
| ball team. He is survived by a daughter, Julia 
Mitchell Gray 775. 


‘Howard Winterson 39 of Hartford, Conn., on 
|Dec. 23, 2007. A Navy lieutenant during World War 
‘UL, he served as a flight-deck officer on the USS Attu. 
| He was executive vice president for Blaw-Knox Co. 
in Pittsburgh and Lummis Co. in Ridgewood, N.J. He 
_was also president of Combustion Engineering Power 
| Systems in Windsor, Conn. He is survived by his 
iwife, Virginia; a daughter; three sons; 10 grandchil- 
dren; and four great-grandchildren. 


M. Thelma Taylor M.Ed. ’40 of Mount Joy, Pa., on 
Jan. 30, 2008. An educator for 45 years, she taught at 
Elizabeth High School for 16 years and in the 
Donegal, Pa., school district for 27 years, until her 
retirement in 1972. She is survived by two sisters. 


Leonard “Dinky” Darnell ’41 of Winston-Salem, 





on Feb. 11, 2008. He was a member of the 1938 “Iron 
Dukes” football team and the 1941 All-America foot- 
ball team. A sergeant in the Army Air Corps, he later 
worked for 30 years at R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. He 
is survived by his wife, Mona; a son; a daughter; two 
grandsons; and four great-grandchildren. 


Guillermo “Bill” Moscoso LL.B. ’41 of 
Santurce, P.R., on Jan. 29, 2008. Survivors include 
his wife, Kitty. 


Robert P. Smith ’41 of Atlanta, on Feb. 11, 2008. 
A World War II Navy veteran, he worked for 
Southern States Cooperative in Baltimore for 21 
years and at Colorado State University for 15 years. 
He is survived by his wife, Page Thacker Smith 
42: two sons, including M. Ward Smith °75; two 
daughters, Ellen G. Smith B.S.N.’72 and Page 
H. Smith ’69; and seven grandchildren. 


Jessie Smith Barton A.M. ’42 of Greenville, S.C., 
on Jan. 1, 2008. A teacher, she also served as a prin- 
cipal at several Greenville elementary schools, presi- 
dent of the Greenville County Education Association, 
and as a member of the board of directors of the South 
Carolina Education Association. She is survived by 
three daughters, two sons, two brothers, a sister, eight 
grandchildren, and five great-grandchildren. 


Loyd Lamar Blount ’43 of Newton, Ala., on 
Aug. 6, 2007. After Pearl Harbor, he joined the 
Marine Corps and was assigned to the Marine V-12 
Program at Duke. He played on the 1943 Duke foot- 
ball team before being called to active duty in the 
Pacific theater. He entered the professional football 
draft after the war, playing with the Miami Seahawks, 
Buffalo Bills, and Baltimore Colts. After his retire- 
ment, he ran a dairy, beef, and timber operation. He 
is survived by a son, two daughters, two sisters, five 
grandchildren, and seven great-grandchildren. 


Harold Hawfield M.D. '43, B.S.M. ’44 of 
Edgewater, Fla., on Jan. 14, 2008. During World War 
II, he served in the Army Medical Corps. He was a 
general surgeon for 25 years and the first medical 
director of Washington Hospital Center. He also was 
vice chair of the department of general surgery there 
and, in 1974, became the president of the medical 
and dental staff. He is survived by his wife, Isolde; 
two sons; a daughter; five grandchildren; and three 
ereat-grandchildren. 


Carl W. Judy M.Div. ’43 of Winston-Salem, on 
Jan. 3, 2008. He was a United Methodist pastor in 
the Western North Carolina Conference. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Margaret; a son, K. Wesley 
Judy M.Div. ’70; and three daughters. 


Herbert King M.D. ’43 of Daytona Beach, Fla., on 
Dec. 25, 2007. After two years of military service in 
Wisconsin, he returned to Duke to teach. He started 
his practice in Florida in 1949 and practiced internal 
medicine for 48 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Virginia; a son; and two stepchildren. 


Marian Sheaffer Montfort ’43 of Gorham, 
Maine, on Dec. 22, 2007. 


Robert W. Evans B.D. 44 of Batesville, Conn., 
on Feb. 10, 2008. He spent his professional life at 
Quinnipiac University in Connecticut, teaching and 
serving as dean of continuing education and dean of 
students. He is survived by his wife, June; a son; a 
daughter; and two grandsons. 

William Evans III B.S.M.E. ’44 of Orange Park, 
Fla., on Nov. 14, 2007. He retired from the Marine 
Corps as a captain. He is survived by four daughters, a 
sister, six grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


Jane Brown Furman 744 of San Antonio, on Jan. 





25, 2008. Asked after graduation to work on the 
Manhattan Project, she instead joined the Women’s 
Army Corps. She served in Asheville and in Mary- 
land, as the company clerk of Company B, 9th Bat- 
talion. Later, she worked as director of the Volunteers 
of Grandview Hospital in Ohio and as director of the 
Mental Health Association in Virginia. She is sur- 
vived by four sons, a daughter, 19 grandchildren, and 
11 great-grandchildren. 


Allan M. Grayson Jr. B.S.E-E. ’45 of Dallas, on 
Jan. 24, 2008. A Navy lieutenant during World War 
II, he was honored in 2004 at the Nimitz National 
Museum of the Pacific War in Fredericksburg, Texas. 
At the start of his career, he bought W.M. Smith 
Electric Co. and built it into one of the largest elec- 
trical apparatus sales and service companies in 

the Southwest. Upon stepping down after 20 years 
as a director of Fair Park National Bank, he was 
named an honorary board member. He is survived 
by two daughters, a son, a sister, a brother, and 

eight grandchildren. 


Barbara Jeschre Loftus ’44 of Sarasota, Fla., on 
Feb. 10, 2008. She was a member of the Alpha Delta 
Pi and Kappa Alpha Theta sororities. She is survived 
by three daughters, including Elizabeth Loftus 
Fraker 71, M.A.T. 73 and Nancy Loftus 
Devine ’78; a son-in-law, G.Alan Fraker M.A.T. 
73, A.M. ’73; a sister; nine grandchildren; and three 
ereat-grandchildren. 


James Hattaway 745 of Charlotte, on Nov. 27, 
2007. He was a member of Sigma Chi fraternity while 
at Duke and graduated with a major in economics. 


Carolyn Straughn Wright °45 of Durham, on 
Oct. 2, 2006. 
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Elizabeth Ormond Byrum ‘46 of Newport 
News, Va., on Feb, 17, 2008. She worked in child 
welfare, directed a girls’ group home, and retired from 
the Newport News public schools, where she worked 
with pupil services and special education. She is 
survived by her husband, Marvin; three sons; two 
eranddaughters; and a grandson. 


Lawrence Schott '46 of Mount Clemens, Mich., 
on Nov. 30, 2007. A World War II Navy veteran, he 
was president of Hubarth & Schott Co. and H&S 
Development. He is survived by a son, two.daughters, 
a sister, two grandsons, and two granddaughters. 


Lucy Smith Singleton 46 of Kernersville, 
N.C., on Jan. 3, 2008. She spent most of her nursing 
career at the Lyndhurst Gynecologic Association of 
Winston-Salem. She is survived by her husband, Al; 
two daughters; a son; nine grandchildren; and two 
ereat-grandchildren. 


Harriet Helmick Wenger ’46 of Grand Island, 
Neb., on Jan. 22, 2008. She worked for the Nebraska 
Veterans Home and Nebraska Job Training Program 
until her retirement in the 1980s. She is survived by 
two sons, a daughter, a brother, and seven grandchildren. 


Joseph Zitomer ’46 of Chevy Chase, Md., on 
Jan. 20, 2008. A member of the Navy V-12 officer 
training program, he served during World War II and 
the Korean War. In 1950, he graduated from George 
Washington University Law School and spent his 
career as a defense lawyer, specializing in personal 
injury. He is survived by his wife, Mary; two sons; and 
a daughter. 


Jeanne Dunphey 747 of Chapel Hill, on Jan. 7, 
2008. During World War II, she drafted details for 
Navy cruisers before parlaying her artistic talent into 
a career in fashion illustration. She worked as an ad- 
vertising director at a women’s store in Raleigh, illus- 
trated medical publications at Duke Medical Center, 
and then became a scientific illustrator and art direc- 
tor at the UNC-CH Media Center She is survived by 
two sons, two brothers, and four grandsons. 


J. Frank Houtz °47 of Phoenix, on April 23, 2007. 
At Duke, he was a member of Sigma Nu fraternity. 


George Huelser ’47 of Campbell Hall, N.Y., on 
Jan. 10, 2008. A Merchant Marine in World War II, 
he worked as vice president and media-planning 
director for DDB Needham Worldwide Advertising 
in New York. He is survived by a son, a daughter, a 
sister, and six grandchildren. 


Martha Gayle Parks A.H.C. ’47 of Lexington, 
Ky., on Feb. 10, 2008. After working for the Crippled 
Children Commission at hospitals in Louisville and 
Lexington, she moved to the Child Development 
Center at Lexington’s Cardinal Hill Rehabilitation 
Hospital, retiring in 1983. She is survived by three 
sons, a daughter, and nine grandchildren. 


James B. Thomas 747 of Bremerton, Wash., on 
Dec. 5, 2005. He served in the Pacific with the 
Army Air Corps during World War II. He is survived 
by a daughter, a son, three grandsons, and two grand- 
daughters. 


Pearl Burkhead Bobbitt A.M. ’48 of Pinesburg, 
Md., on Jan. 26, 2008. An economics professor for 33 
years, she retired in 1978 and became professor emer- 
itus in 1991. 


Melton E. Harbin B.Div. 48 of Waynesville, N.C., 
on Aug. 10, 2007. He served in the Western North 
Carolina Conference of the Methodist church for 40 
years. On two separate occasions, he served as a dele- 
gate to the World Methodist Conferences. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Hilda; a daughter; and two grandsons. 
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Jane Stewart Smith °48 of Pittsburgh, on Oct. 


25, 2007. She was a member of Alpha Delta Pi sorori- 


ty and sang in the Chapel Choir. She is survived by 
her husband, Andrew; a son; and two nieces, Staley 
Stewart '79 and Travis Melissa Stewart '83. 


George E. Staehle M.1). ’48 of Short Hills, N.J., 
on Feb. 9, 2008. He served in the Navy during World 
War II and in the Army during the Korean War. For 
over 30 years, he practiced medicine in South Orange, 
N.J., specializing in proctology. He is survived by his 
wife, Alma; a son; two daughters; four granddaugh- 
ters; three grandsons; and two great-grandchildren. 


Edwina Baker Weisgarber IT. Cert. ’48 of 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, on Nov. 24, 2007. She 
attended Ohio State University before attending 
Duke. She is survived by a son, two daughters, and 
nine grandchildren. 


Lloyd L. Brown B.S.M._E. ’49 of North Palm Beach, 
Fla., on Feb. 13, 2008. After serving three years in the 
Army Air Corps as an aircraft crew chief, he worked 
as an engineer at General Electric and later became a 
senior design engineer with Pratt and Whitney. He is 
survived by an aunt and several cousins. 


Mitchell N. Drew 749 of Tuscaloosa, Ala., on Feb. 
2, 2008. During World War II, he was stationed with 
the Navy in the Philippines. After the war, he worked 
for the family-owned Quincy Telephone Co. for 30 
years, serving as vice president and then president. 
After retiring, he was appointed by President Ronald 
Reagan as director of the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion (FHA) office in Florida. He is survived by his 
wife, Kathryn; two sons; two daughters; two stepsons; 
three stepdaughters; a sister; 12 grandchildren; five 
step-grandchildren; and one great-grandchild. 


Ella Pepper Garrison B.S.N. ’49, R.N. ’49 of 
Easley, S.C., on Feb. 8, 2008. Dean of Nursing and 
Allied Health at Greenville Technical College for 10 
years, she later was clinical director at Anderson 
Memorial Hospital for five years. She retired from 
Greenville General Hospital. She is survived by her 
husband, David; a son; a daughter; and a sister. 


James H. Prentiss Sr. 49 of Memphis, Tenn., 
on Feb. 12, 2008. He spent 50 years in the restaurant 
business as the founder, chair, president, and CEO 
of Shoney’s South Inc. Among the many honors he 
received was the Jefferson Award given by the 
American Institute for Public Service. He is survived 
by his wife, Carol; three daughters; five sons, includ- 
ing James H. Prentiss Jr. ’72 and Stephen M. 
Prentiss '75; four brothers; 20 grandchildren; and 
four great-grandchildren. 


Fred Shankweiler '49 of Atlanta on Jan. 23, 
2008. During the Korean War, he served as a military 
policeman. He spent his career in sales, working for 


Scott Paper, Johnson & Johnson, and Curtis Candies. 


He then became a partner at Salesforce, an executive 
search firm, and, a decade later, co-founded the com- 
pany Salesforce-Marshank. He is survived by his wife, 
Marilyn; a daughter; two sons; a sister; three grand- 
children; and three great-grandchildren. 


Nancy Farrington Chritton ’50 of Jacksonville, 
Fla., on Jan. 3, 2008. For many years, she was an out- 
spoken civil rights advocate in Knoxville, Tenn., and 
was a candidate for the Tennessee legislature in 1978. 
She is survived by three sons, including J. Kirby 

Chritton ’78; two daughters; two brothers, including 
John K. Farrington °53; and nine grandchildren. 


Kenneth D. Crouse M.Div. 50 of Asheboro, 
N.C., on Jan. 18, 2008. He served in the Army as a 
captain and chaplain. He taught high school and ele- 
mentary school for several years before beginning a 


career in ministry in the Western North Carolina 
Methodist Conference. He is survived by his wife, 
Louise, and a sister. 


Ralph I. Epps B.D. '50 of Edenton, N.C., on Jan. 
3, 2008. He received the 82nd Airborne Division 
Commanding General’s Award for Excellence for his 
Army service during World War II. He served for 
over 60 years in United Methodist churches in North 
Carolina and was an elder with the United Methodist 
Church. In 1979, he raised money for Cambodian 
Food Relief and other charities by roller-skating 50 
miles. In 2005, he received the Distinguished Alumni 
Award from Duke Divinity School. He is survived 

by his wife, Pat; two daughters; a son; and five grand- 
children. 


Richard D. Hottenstine B.S.M.E. ’50 of South 
Windsor, Conn., on Jan. 4, 2008. An Army World 
War II veteran, he worked as an engineer for several 
companies, including Combustion Engineering and 
Gilbert & Associates, and held numerous patents. 
He also lectured and contributed to several technical 
books and published papers. He is survived by three 
daughters and seven grandchildren. 


Ann Shaver Vaeth 50 of Roanoke, Va., on Jan. 
28, 2008. At Duke, she belonged to Kappa Delta and 
the Modern Dance Club. She is survived by her hus- 
band, Joseph; a daughter; three sons; a sister; and six 
grandchildren. 


Leamon H. Veazey ’50 of Durham, on Feb. 18, 
2008. During World War II, he served in the Army 
Air Corps. He was an accountant with Thomas, 
Knight, Trent, King and Co. for 43 years. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Lenore; three daughters; two broth- 
ers; a sister; two grandsons; and a granddaughter. 


Jane Hiltzheimer Browne R.N. ’51 of 
Cherryville, N.C., on Jan. 27, 2007. She worked for 
Gaston Residential Services in various capacities, 
including as chair of the board of directors for eight 
years. In 2007, she was honored by the First 
Presbyterian Church in Columbia, S.C., as an elder 
emerita. She is survived by two sons, four daughters, 
one brother, and eight grandchildren. 


David Charlton Jr. B.D. 51 of Bristol, Va., on 
Feb. 22, 2008. For 14 years, he was the pastor of 
Mclver Memorial Presbyterian Church. He was a co- 
founder of the Bristol Crisis Center and Healing 
Hands Health Care Center and also worked at the 
Bristol Regional Counseling Center. He is survived 
by his wife, Karin; two sons; a daughter; a brother; a 
grandson; and two granddaughters. 


Fitz-John C. McMaster ’51 of Chester, S.C., 
on Jan. 14, 2008. He served with the Marines in the 
Korean War. He joined his father at McMaster 
Enterprises, a petroleum marketing company, and 
in 1965 was appointed senior executive. He later 
worked for Winnsboro Petroleum Co. and was the 
company’s president when he retired in 2003. 
Active in his community, he received a number of 
awards, including the Order of the Palmetto, South 
Carolina's highest honor for civilian public service. 
He is survived by his wife, Anne; two daughters; a 
son, William McMaster ’80; a brother, Quay 
McMaster °48; and two grandchildren. 


John Street Jr. 51, J.D. 54 of Chillicothe, Ohio, 
on Jan. 26, 2008. He served in the Army before be- 
coming a lawyer with the Ohio state highway depart- 
ment. In 1962, he co-founded Philips and Street law 
firm. He is survived by his wife, Madge; a daughter; 
two sons; a sister; four grandsons; three granddaugh- 
ters; and a niece, Mary Jean Weston ‘76. 


Everett “Sam” Lyle Jr. M.E ’52 of Jasper, Ala., 


on Jan. 1, 2008. A Navy World War II veteran, he 
was a professor emeritus of forestry at Auburn Uni- 
versity. He also served as an adviser and consultant to 
the Walker County Soil & Water Conversation 
District Reclamation Department. He is survived by 
his wife, Nancy; two sons; and six grandchildren. 


R. Davidson McLean ’52 of Tampa, Fla., on Dec. 
31, 2007. He graduated from the University of Florida 
College of Law and then went into practice with his 
father and brother. In the 1970s and 1980s, he devel- 
oped condominium projects and ran a real-estate busi- 
ness until his retirement. He is survived by a daugh- 
ter, two sons, two brothers, and 11 grandchildren. 


Robert C. Oshiro LL.B. 52, LL.M. 53 of Hono- 
lulu, on Feb. 12, 2008. He was elected to Hawaii’s 
state House of Representatives in 1959, the year 
Hawaii became a state. In 1962, he became the state 
Democratic Party chair and a campaign strategist. 
He later worked as chair of the Queen’s Health 
Systems and the Queen Emma Foundation. He is 
survived by his wife, Ruth; two daughters; a son; and 
four grandchildren. 


Emily Fisher Mauney 753 of Raleigh, on Jan. 12, 
2008. Active in her community, she was a member of 
the New Mexico Symphony Guild, the March of 
Dimes, and the New Mexico Museum of Natural 
History Foundation. She is survived by her husband, 
Carl; a son; a daughter; and nine grandchildren and 
ereat-grandchildren. 


Irving E. Allen Jr. 54 of Los Angeles on Dec. 18, 
2007. A pediatrician, he was in private practice for 
34 years. He also served as the chief resident of 
Children’s Hospital in St. Louis and worked with 
Inland Health Care Group from 1995 until his death. 
He is survived by his wife, Penny; two sons; two step- 
daughters; a sister; and two grandchildren. 


Frank T. Connolly M.E °54 of Boone, N.C., on 
Jan. 2, 2008. He was a Navy veteran of World War II 
and the Korean War. After his ordination as a 
Catholic priest in 1959, he served in 10 parishes and 
was the vicar of Greensboro and Boone vicariates. 

When serving Durham, he was a campus minister for 

Duke, and in Boone, he helped found the Coalition 
of Churches and the Hospitality House. He is sur- 
vived by two cousins. 


Arthur S. Tamkin Ph.D. 54 of Augusta, Ga., on 

Dec. 25, 2007. A captain in the Army, he retired as a 
psychologist from the VA Medical Center. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Ruth; a son; three daughters; a sis- 


ter; two grandsons; and a granddaughter. 


William H. Wright.’54 of Pasadena, Calif., on 
Feb. 13, 2008. He received his M.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Louisville. He opened a private practice in 
neurosurgery in 1967. In his 40-year career, he also 
theld positions at several hospitals in San Gabriel 
Valley. He is survived by his wife, Libby; a son; three 
daughters; a stepson; a stepdaughter; five grandchil- 
dren; and four step-grandchildren. 


Elizabeth “Haynie” Maben Hensel ’55 of 
West Chester, Pa., on Dec. 28, 2007. After a year of 
Postgraduate studies in child welfare at UNC-CH, 
jshe worked in the field. In addition to her involve- 
Ment in community activities, she conducted student 
applicant interviews for Duke. She is survived by her 
shusband, David; three daughters, including 
Katherine Hensel Wikstorm 784; a son-in-law, 
Jon Wikstorm ’84; and five grandchildren. 


Harold Dean Belk °56 of Charlotte, on Feb. 3, 
2008. He worked as medical director for Western 
Electric in Winston-Salem and Alcoa in Pittsburgh, 
and as a staff physician for Carolinas Medical Systems 





urgent-care clinics. He was also a medical review offi- 
cer for National Diagnostics Inc. in Charlotte. He is 
survived by his wife, Linda; a daughter; and a sister. 


Vernon Pressley Mangum M.D. ’56 of 
Goldsboro, N.C., on Dec. 27, 2007. He served as a 
naval officer in the Pacific during World War II and 
received the Bronze Star for repairing a damaged 
tower while his ship, the USS Ingersoll, was under 
attack. He and his wife opened a pediatric practice in 
Hamlet, N.C., and in 1959, he became medical direc- 
tor at O’Barry Center in Goldsboro, N.C. He retired 
in 2001. He is survived by his wife, Virginia 
Sanford Mangum M.D. ’56; a son; a daughter; a 
grandson; and a granddaughter. 


Abe Forest Maxwell A.M. 56, Ph.D. ’59 of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, on Feb. 9, 2008. He spent his career at 
Chemical Abstracts Service, a scientific research 
database company. He is survived by his wife, 
Elladene; a son; a daughter; and two granddaughters. 


Douglas E. Underwood °56 of Lake Wales, Fla., 
on Jan. 13, 2008. He served in the Coast Guard and 
was an accountant at Bunting, Tripp, and Ingley in 
Lake Wales. He is survived by his wife, Martha; a son; 
a daughter; and five grandchildren. 


Sallie Hazen °57 of Winter Park, Fla., on Feb. 6, 
2008. A musician and composer, she also was a grant- 
proposal writer for the Osceola Council on Aging, 
the Red Cross, Seniors First, and Mustard Seed. She 
is survived by a daughter; two sons, including 
Randolph D. Evans ’88; a brother; and eight 
grandchildren. 


David M. Young 57, B.S.M.’58, M.D. ’59 of 
Sullivan, Maine, on Feb. 2, 2008. He was a staff sci- 
entist at the National Institutes of Health and an 
assistant professor at the Johns Hopkins University. 
He was also a fellow in the U.S. Public Health 
Service for two years and served as chief of the labo- 
ratory of physical biochemistry at Massachusetts 
General Hospital. Later, he taught biochemistry at 
Harvard Medical School and the University of 
Florida. He is survived by his wife, Lucia; a son; three 
daughters; and three grandchildren. 


Lewis F. Affronti Ph.D. ’58 of Forest, Va., on Nov. 
28, 2007. He earned a B.A. and M.A. at the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo. During the Korean War, he served 

in the Air Force. He was a professor emeritus and 
chairman of microbiology in the medical school at 
George Washington University. His work included 
developing a widely used skin test for detecting 
tuberculosis and identifying a type of tuberculosis 
that commonly infects AIDS patients. He was a 
consultant on tuberculosis for the World Health 
Organization. He is survived by his wife, Aileen 
Ledford Affronti B.S.N. 51; two sons, including 
Lewis F. Affronti Jr. 81; two daughters, including 
Mary Lou Affronti M.S.N. ’86, P.M.C. ’94; a 


brother; and seven grandchildren. 


John J. Curtis Jr. 58 of Minot, N.D., on Jan. 23, 
2008. An Army veteran, he taught literature at Minot 
State College for 31 years. He is survived by his wife, 
Emmeline; a daughter; a brother; and a grandson. 


William D. Degravelles H °58 of Clive, lowa, on 
Jan. 14, 2008. He received his M.D. from Tulane 
University. He was the medical director of rehabilita- 
tion services at Duke Hospital from 1956 to 1959 and 
then held the same position at the Younker Rehabili- 
tation Center at lowa Methodist Medical Center 
when it opened in 1959. He is survived by a sister. 
David Rogers M.Ed. ’58, Ph.D. ’64 of Roxboro, 
N.C., on Jan. 18, 2008. During World War II, he 
served in the Army Air Corps. He was a high-school 





teacher, a principal in Caswell County, an associate 
professor at Furman University, director of education 
for the Lumberton school system, and associate 
superintendent of schools in Burke and Person coun- 
ties. He was active in founding Western Piedmont 
Technical College and Piedmont Community 
College, and served as a trustee for the latter. He is 
survived by his wife, Christine; three children; and 
five grandchildren. 

Donald Henry Craver A.M. ’59 of Winston, 
N.C., on Dec. 10, 2007. He taught at Towson State 
University for 31 years before retiring. He served on 
the academic standards committee for most of his 
career and co-chaired the university assessment 
council. Survivors include two nieces. 


David Martin A.M. 59, Ph.D. ’62 of Carolina 
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Shores, N.C., on Jan. 25, 2008. A Navy veteran, he 
retired from Duke as associate dean of law and educa- 
tion. He was a co-founder of the Durham Savoyards, 
1 theater troupe devoted to performing Gilbert & 
Sullivan productions. He is survived by his wife, 
Anna; CWo sons; a daughter; two brothers; a sister; 


nine grandchildren; and two great-grandchildren. 


Darlene Dodge ‘60 of Santa Fe, N.M., on Sept. 
21, 2007. She was a professional pilot who flew vari 
ous types of planes, including Lear Jets and DC-3s, 
and became the first female owner and operator of an 
airplane charter service in South Florida. She was 
also a founding member of Twenty Little Working 
Girls, a charitable organization. She is survived by 
her husband, Rodney Keep; a daughter; a son; a sis- 
ter; and two grandsons 


Benjamin R. Fisch H ’60 of Tyler, Texas, on June 
18, 2007. He was an allergy and immunology special- 
ist and founded the Allergy Clinic in Tyler, Texas. 
He received two awards after his retirement in 1987: 
the Gold-Headed Cane from the Smith County 
Medical Alliance for his service to medicine and the 
Patriot of the Year award from the University of Texas 
at Tyler for his community service. He is survived by 
children, grandchildren, nieces, and nephews. 


Robert Lane °60 of Chicago, on Jan. 20, 2008. He 
earned a J.D. from the University of Michigan before 
serving in the Army. After his discharge, he became a 
partner at the law firm of Winston & Strawn in 
Chicago. He is survived by his wife, Linda; two sons; 
a brother; and a granddaughter. 


Charles Franzen Ph.D. ’61 of Duluth, Ga., on 
Jan. 30, 2008. During World War II, he served in the 
Army Air Corps. He was an assistant professor at 


Furman University for five years and an associate 
professor at the University of Georgia for 20 years. 

A member of the Screen Actor's Guild, he began his 
acting career in the 1970s and was president of the 
Georgia branch. He is survived by his wife, Nancy; 
two sons, including Stephen E. Franzen 75; a 
brother; and three grandchildren, including Charles 
Franzen ‘09. 


Larry Wilkinson M.Div.’61 of Charlotte, on Feb. 
4, 2008. He earned an M.Ed. from Wake Forest 
University and a Ph.D. from UNC-Greensboro. 

For 46 years, he served as a United Methodist minis- 
ter at churches throughout North Carolina. He is 
survived by his wife, Ann; a son; two daughters; and 
six grandchildren. 


Leonora Arthur Coleman ’62 of Durham, on 
Feb. 22, 2008. After graduating from Duke, she 
attended the Philadelphia College of Art. She creat- 
ed Claymakers, a center that serves the needs of 
Triangle area potters. She is survived by a daughter, a 
brother, and a sister. 


John Durkovich B.D. '62 of Mathews, Va., on 
Nov. 26, 2007. A World War II Navy veteran, he 
served as a United Methodist minister for 52 years. 
He was also a chaplain at the VA Medical Center in 
Hampton, Va., and chief of chaplains at the Northport, 
N.Y., Veterans Hospital. He is survived by his wife, 
Betty; a son; two daughters; and five granddaughters. 


Gerald R. Formanek ’62 of Dallas, on Jan. 21, 

2008. He received his Th.M. at Dallas Theological 
Seminary. He is survived by his wife, Betty; a son; a 
brother; and two grandsons. 


Fred A. Carlisle Jr. B.D. 64 of Concord, N.C., 
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on Dee. 31, 2007. An Army veteran, he was a minis- 
ter at Homestead United Methodist Church. After 
his retirement, he became a self-employed account- 
ant and stockbroker. He is survived by his wife, 
Carolyn; three sons; two daughters; two stepsons; a 
stepdaughter; two brothers; 13 grandchildren; and six 
great-grandchildren. 


Carolyn Pierpont French ‘64 of Baltimore, on 
May 13, 2007. She was a member of Kappa Alpha 
Theta sorority. She is survived by her husband, John; 
a son; three stepsons; her mother; and seven step- 
grandchildren. 


Vicki Mock B.S.N. ’64 of Baltimore, on Nov. 15, 
2007. She earned her M.S.N. from the University of 
California-San Francisco and her Ph.D. in nursing 
from Catholic University. She was a professor at the 
Johns Hopkins School of Nursing. There she chaired 
the new department of health systems and outcomes, 
led the Center for Collaborative Intervention Re- 
search, and directed nursing research at the Kimmel 
Cancer Center. She is survived by her husband, Quent; 
a son; her mother; and sisters. 


Jane V. Rasberry '64 of Raleigh, on Jan. 14, 2008. 
She worked at the U.S. Drug Enforcement Admin- 
istration and Environmental Protection Agency in 
Washington. She also co-founded and ran Sealberry 
Enterprises, a renovation and real-estate business. 
She is survived by two aunts and eight cousins. 


William R. Fowler Ph.D. 65 of Corning, N-Y., on 
Jan. 4, 2008. He was an assistant professor of psychol- 
ogy at the University of Georgia for five years and 
then at Clemson University for three years. For 19 
years, until his retirement, he was chief of psychology 
services at the Bath VA Medical Center. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Barbara; a daughter; two sons; a 
stepson; and five grandchildren. 


James B. Pignona Jr. ’65 of Koloa, Hawaii, on 
Jan. 26, 2008. From 1966 to 1972, he served in the 
Vermont Air National Guard as a member of the 
134th Fighter Squadron. After mustering out, he 
became involved in several business ventures until 
his retirement in 1999, when he moved to Hawaii. 
He is survived by a brother. 


Joseph L. Schneider A.M. ’66, Ph.D. ’72 of San 
Leandro, Calif., on May 10, 2006. A professor of lit- 
erature, he joined Curry College in 1968. He was the 
recipient of two Fulbright Exchange awards and had 
twice been named a National Endowment for the 
Humanities Summer Fellow. Survivors include a son. 


Robert Dow B.S.C_E. 67 of Killington, Vt., on 
Feb. 9, 2008. He spent three years with the Army 
Corps of Engineers, including one year as a platoon 
leader and commander in Vietnam. After 12 years in 
commercial real estate, he founded Dow Realty. He is 
survived by his wife, Lynne; a son; a daughter; a 
brother; and three grandchildren. 


Rochelle Peabody Jones ’67 of Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., on Nov. 22, 2006. She was an 
author, journalist, and former press secretary to U.S. 
Congressman Claude Pepper. She published four 
books and wrote for a variety of publications, includ- 
ing The Washington Post and People magazine. 


Richard B. Fuller ’68 of Washington, on Feb. 12, 
2008. During the Vietnam War, he served in the Air 
Force. He worked as a professional staff member for 
U.S. Congressman Bob Edgar of Pennsylvania and 
later as national legislative director for the Paralyzed 
Veterans of America. He is survived by a brother. 


William A. Simmons A.M. ’68, Ph.D. ‘71 of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., on Dec. 8, 2006. An educator, 


he was employed by Garland Community College. 
He is survived by a son and daughter. 


Michael W. Gallagher H ’69 of South Padre 
Island, Texas, on Jan. 28, 2008. He was a cardiovas- 
cular thoracic surgeon in private practice for 25 years. 
He is survived by his wife, Mary; five sons; three 
daughters; three sisters; four grandsons; and seven 
granddaughters. 


Jerry D. Adair M.H.A. ’70 of Longview, Texas, on 
Nov. 21, 2007. He was president and CEO of Good 
Shepherd Health System for 21 years. He is survived 
by his wife, Nancy; a son; a daughter; and a grandson. 


Sara Lee Nichols Upchurch A.M. 70 of High 
Point, N.C., on Feb. 15, 2008. She taught language 
arts and social studies in Durham County schools, 
including Neal Junior High School, Hope Valley 
Elementary, and Carrington Junior High. She is sur- 
vived by a daughter and a grandson. 


Joseph W. Brookshire M.Div. 73 of Franklin 
Springs, Ga., on Jan. 19, 2008. He received a B.S. 
from the University of Georgia before coming to 
Duke. He is survived by his wife, Ruth; three chil- 
dren; two sisters; and a granddaughter. 


Howard F. Davis Jr. H’75, H’79 of Corpus Christi, 
Texas, on Dec. 30, 2007. He attended Louisiana 
State University and Louisiana State University 
Medical School and served a tour of duty in the 
Army before coming to Duke for his orthopedic sur- 
gery residency. He practiced medicine in Houston 
until his retirement. He is survived by his wife, Beth; 
two sons; a daughter; and four grandchildren. 


Courtland Symmes Jr. Ph.D. 76 of Mount 
Pleasant, S.C., on Jan. 31, 2008. For 30 years, he 
worked with MeadWestvaco, a packaging company. 
He is survived by his wife, Catherine; four sons; two 
brothers, including Arthur H. Symmes B.S.C.E. 
75; and a sister, Margaret Lawson ’78. 


D. Gilbert Lee Jr. B.S.E. ’78 of Washington, on 
Feb. 1, 2008. He spent his career at the Johns 
Hopkins University’s Applied Physics Laboratory, 
working on creating an implantable automatic defib- 
rillator, instruments for Earth-orbiting satellites, and 
computer networking for national defense. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Susan Ciarrocca Lee '73; two 
sons; his mother; his father; and a sister. 


Deborah A. Sugg M.Ed. ’79 of Raleigh, on Dec. 
21, 2007. She was visually impaired and dedicated 
much of her life to helping those with similar condi- 
tions. She was a consultant and teacher for visually 
impaired children in the Durham public schools and 
a social worker for the Division of Services for the 
Blind in Durham. She also was a professor of special 
education at N.C. Central University. She is survived 
by her mother; her father, Robert W. Sugg 49; a 
sister; and a brother. 


John David Harrell Hl ’81 of Fairfax, Va., on July 
1, 2008. He is survived by his wife, Nixola; his moth- 
er; and a brother. 


Donald L. Maclean Jr. M.B.A. ’83 of Clinton, 
NJJ., on Jan. 31, 2008. A holder of more than 40 U.S. 
patents, he was the vice president of gases technology 
for BOC Group Inc. He is survived by his wife, Carol; 


four children; two sisters; and two grandchildren. 


Carolyn Elizabeth Newey B.S.E. ’83 of Raleigh, 
on June 25, 2008. After graduating, she worked at Duke 
Medical Center in the anesthesiology department, 
focusing on patient monitoring equipment. In 1985, 
she joined Avnet Development Labs/Channel Master 
as an electronics project engineer. Five years later, she 
joined Microspace Communications Corp., eventually 





Classifieds 
ACCOMMODATIONS 


Paris, SW France, Provence: Comfortable apart- 
ments, homes, chateaux. FHR@earthlink.net. 
(503) 219-9190. www.FrenchHomeRentals.com. 





Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Marvelous 
beamed ceilings. Antiques. Walk to Spanish Steps, 
Trevi Fountain. (609) 683-3813. jetas}@comeast.net. 


Edisto Island, S.C.: Fantastic beachfront house 
sleeping 12. Great spring/fall rates. Near Charleston. 
(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


France: Provengal Farmhouse. Stunning ancestral 
home. Magnificent mountain views. Fields of 
lavender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, gardens, 
pool. Modern kitchen and baths. (609) 924-7520. 
gam 1@comceast.net. 


Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweeping 
views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. Antiques. 
Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. (609) 683-3813. 


jetas)@comcast.net. 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch is less 
expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 


(919) 929-3194. elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 
Miami/Fort Lauderdale area, FL: Comfortable, 


fully furnished waterview two-bedroom apartment 
in the upscale neighborhood of Aventura, between 
Miami and Fort Lauderdale. Overlooks mega-yacht 
marina, proximate to Aventura Mall, Turnberry golf 
course, Sunny Isles Beach and many restaurants. 


(305) 527-0085; alinio.azevedo@alumni.duke.edu. 


Paris: Marais: Luxury rental in center of Paris. 
Close proximity Picasso Museum, Centre Pompidou 
and other historical sites as well as gourmet shops 
of Rue de Bretagne. See owner's website at 
www.parischapon.com. 


Paris, Elegant Left Bank Apartment: 
Sixth Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, 
and Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 


(609) 924-7520. gam1@comeast.net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


UpscaleMatch.com- For people who enjoy the 
finer things in life. 





Forensic CPA, Over 25 Years Experience, 
DukeAlum, Available for Special Projects- 
Assisting Hi-Net Worth Individuals/ 
Your Personal CFO, (561)4 


becoming vice president of engineering and operations. 
She is survived by her mother, a sister, and a brother. 


Carleton D. Peterson Th.M. ’85 of Eagan, Minn., 
on Dec. 6, 2007. For 25 years, he served as pastor of 
Evangelical Covenant churches in Washington and 
Minnesota. Later he became an executive coach. He 
is survived by his wife, Judy; a son; five daughters; a 
brother; and three grandchildren. 


Douglas E. Thompson ’86 of Southbridge, 
Mass., on Dec. 16, 2007. He earned his M.D. from 
Ohio State University. He is survived by six sisters, 
two brothers, two stepsisters, and a stepbrother. 


BUILD ON A SOLID LEGAL FOUNDATION 
Experienced construction attorney will review 
your contract with architect and contractor. 
Licensed in NY/NJ. Mare Supcoff, T’88. 
msupcoff@designandbuildlaw.com. (646)278-9975 


ITALY!! Dalla zuppa ai nocciolini (from soup to nuts) 
comprehensive vacation planning experts since 1961 
Bethesda Travel Center, LLC 301-656-1670 


ciao@bethesdatravel.com 


Durham: Coming back to Duke? Why stay 

in a hotel? Try Duke Tower Condominiums, 
only three blocks from East Campus on 

Trinity Avenue. Fully-furnished and completely 
equipped. Pool, gardens, cable TV/HBO, 

WiFi, bicycle rental. The place for Duke alumni 
and guests. Free shuttle bus to East Campus, 
Duke Medical Center and West Campus. 
Nightly rentals from $90. All major credit 
cards accepted. www.Duke Tower.com. 

General Manager: Lee Richardson, T ’76. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Get in touch with 100,000+ potential buyers, 
renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 


$3.00 per word, minimum $30. Fee applies to 
special typeface treatment (bold, larger font size, 
etc.) or adding an electronically submitted 

logo or art. 


Requirements: All copy must be printed or typed, 
or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. Please specify 
section (FOR SALE, etc.) and issues in which ad 
should appear. 


All ads must be prepaid: Send check to Duke 
Magazine Classifieds, Box 90572, Durham, NC 
27708-0572. We accept Visa, MasterCard, 

and American Express. No orders taken over 

the phone, except by fax. Be sure to include 
credit-card number, expiration date, name, 
address, and phone. Fax: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: 
dukemag@duke.edu. 


Deadlines: January-February issue: November 1, 
mails in mid-January; March-April issue: January 
3, mails in mid-March; May-June issue: March 3, 
mails in mid-May; July-August issue, May 1, mails 
in mid-July; September October issue: July 1, 
mails in mid-September; November-December 
issue, September 1, mails in mid-November. 


Jennifer Anne Fitzgerald Ph.D. 04 of 
Appleton, Wis., on Dec. 23, 2007. She earned her 
B.A. with a major in music from Tufts University and 
a certificate in women’s studies from Duke, in addi- 
tion to a Ph.D. in music. She was an assistant profes- 
sor of music at Lawrence University. She is survived 
by her partner, Charles; her parents; a stepfather; a 
stepmother; and a sister. 


Aolok Shishir Modi ’09 of Columbus, Ohio, on 
Feb. 14, 2008. At Duke, he majored in chemistry and 
was actively involved in the Global Health Forum on 
campus. He is survived by his parents and a brother. 
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Under the Gargoyle 


The Year of Living Meaningfully 


By GERALD LEE WILSON and VIRGINIA S. WILSON 


any of the students who entered 

Duke in the late 1960s were ex- 

pecting the kind of college expe- 

rience their parents and older sib- 
lings had talked about, or that they had 
seen in movies and on television. This was 
not to be the case. 

The year 1968 was, for those who found 
comfort in a world of stability and order, the 
worst of times; for those who challenged the 
existing order, the best of times. No tradi- 
tion or idea was so sacred that it could not 
be examined and discarded. 

One observer, Mark Kurlansky, in his 
book 1968: The Year That Rocked the World, 
wrote, “There occurred a spontaneous com- 
bustion of rebellious spirits around the world.” 
But in the U.S., at least, 1968 was the cul- 
mination of trends two or more decades in 
the making. Though our college generation, 
that of the 1950s (which really lasted until 
1963), was known by later scholars as the 
“silent, conforming generation,” there was an 
undercurrent of a rebellious spirit, given 
expression in the James Dean film Rebel 
Without A Cause and Jack Kerouac’s On the 
Road. One Kerouac character says, “We 
gotta go and never stop until we get there.” 
The response was, “Where we going, man?” 
“I don’t know man, but we gotta go.” By 
1968, this vague angst found a focus in the 
civil rights movement and then the Viet- 
nam War, with the looming possibility of 
students being drafted. 

Recently we sent e-mail messages to cur- 
rent students asking for their impressions of 
1968. Some cited the assassinations of Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr. and Robert Kennedy, the 
withdrawal of President Lyndon Johnson 
from the presidential race, the rise of politi- 
cal figures such as Richard Nixon LL.B. ’37 
and George Wallace, and the beginning of a 
backlash that turned the nation to the right. 
Others mentioned the Soviet suppression of 
the Prague uprising, the Tet offensive in 
South Vietnam, and the Black Power salute 
at the Olympics in Mexico. 
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A few respondents took an analytical ap- 
proach, saying, for example, “The year’s 
events shattered the nation’s hopes and 
marked society’s transformation from opu- 
lence to uproar.” A slightly different view 
came from another student, who mused on 
“free-loving, carefree, drug experimenting 
hippies ... a socially involved generation 
unashamedly voicing their anti-war opin- 
ions. I also think of Bob Dylan and Joan 
Baez ... and others who rendered tunes of 
an era.” As that student may or may not 
have realized, Dylan, Baez, and others set 
the stage for today’s edgy rappers. 

No student commented on the events at 
Duke in 1968—particularly the vigil that 
followed King’s assassination on April 5, 
1968. Perhaps the most insightful analysis 
of the meaning of the vigil came only a few 
short months after the event. Trustee 
Charles B. Wade Jr. 38, speaking before the 
Jurisdictional Conference of the Methodist 
Church, as reported in The Chronicle that 
October, said: “Think ever so quietly with 
me for a moment and reflect with pride. 
What kind of administrative leadership, 
what kind of faculty and student leadership 
do you wish to support, one which wishes to 
riot over football or one which conducts a 
vigil over human injustice?” 

That concern with human injustice, which 
reached a sort of pinnacle in 1968, has 
morphed from protest to civic engagement 
in programs like DukeEngage. Among today’s 
prelaw students—always a large population 
at Duke—there is more interest in pro bono 
work, and many take positions in law firms 
that allow them to pursue that interest. 

Institutionally, the protests for racial jus- 
tice resulted in Duke’s efforts to diversify 
the curriculum, the student body, and the 
faculty. Women on East Campus demanded 
the same freedoms enjoyed by men, along 
with curricular offerings that would high- 
light the role of women in history and soci- 
ety. Students also called for greater partici- 
patory democracy both in the nation and in 





college governance. The success of their ef 
forts at Duke can be seen by the number o' 
students now on various university commit- 
tees as well as young alumni serving on the 
board of trustees. 

Still, the legacy from 1968 was mixed 
Some argue that the expanded and more 
inclusive curriculum has led to a decline ir 
academic standards. Others say the culture 
of experimentation left the sad legacy o' 
making drug use somewhat the norm among 
students. The free-love experiment turned 
out not to be so free: Today’s students pay the 
price in terms not only of the fear of con- 
tracting diseases but also, in some cases, the 
reality. As one current student observed 
about 1968, “I can feel the beginning of the 
world in which I live, full of the freedoms 
that will soon bring anxieties and the prom- 
ises that will only be partially realized.” All 
too often these anxieties result in students 
questioning their identity and self-worth in 
a way that is counterproductive. 

Rumble Fish, a 1983 film based on S.E. Hin- 
ton’s novel reflecting on the youth of the 
1950s, contains a line that well defines that 
generation: “To be young is not to express 
your own sense of self, but it is about learn- 
ing to be what others have scripted for you.” 
In contrast, the greatest legacy from 196 
and its surrounding years for today’s stu 
dents may be that they have the opportuni 
ty in a more open, diverse, and rights-con 
scious society to write their own scripts. 


Gerald Lee Wilson Ph.D., B.D. ’61, A.M. 
’67 is senior associate dean of Trinity College 
of Arts and Sciences and teaches American 
history. Virginia S. Wilson ’62, M.A.T. 63, 
Ph.D.’75 is dean of humanities at the North 
Carolina School of Science and Mathematics. 
She also teaches in the Duke Education and 
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- Autumn on Campus the time for alumni 

of all ages — and students — to engage, connect, 
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For a complete schedule and to register for events: 
www.Homecoming.DukeAlumni.com. 
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, 
Educational Programs ~~, . 
Duke Arts and Academics will feature: . 
¢ The dollar at home and abroad 
¢ You are what you eat 
* Is the U.S. ready for a black president? 
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} Affinity Groups 

’ Celebrate the A.B. Duke Scholarship program’s 60th and 
the Mary Lou Williams Center’s 25th anniversaries, DUBAC, 
the Physical Therapy program, and other campus groups’ 
reunions. For details, visit www.DukeAffinity.com. 
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Duke alumni, friends, and staff know 
Kay Bunting Randolph N’58 in many 
capacities—as a classmate, alumni 
volunteer, Duke parent, fund-raiser, donor, 
and friend. “At pivotal points in my life,” 
Kay said, “Duke has given me the 
perfect opportunity to take another step 
or embrace a new challenge.” 


After earning her BSN, Kay became an 
assistant nursing instructor at Duke, 
married, and had three sons: Jon T’82, 
Stuart T'87, and David Couch. All 
the while, she was active with the Duke 
Alumni Association, serving as its 


president in 1982-83. 


After her term, Kay led a volunteer 
fund-raising effort to establish the Trinity 
Scholarships for North Carolina students. 
Next she joined the Duke staff, first 
directing the alumni clubs program, 
then managing reunion giving, working 
in major gifts, and finally serving as 
director of development for the Sarah P. 
Duke Gardens. She retired in 2004, 
but remains an active volunteer. 


Duke has many reasons to thank Kay, 
but she said she feels personally indebted 
to Duke. “At every turn in my life, 
Duke has been there for me,” she said. 


Kay recently made an endowment gift to 
the Gardens in honor of her 50th reunion 
(She co-chaired her class’s reunion gift 
effort too, of course.) and has included 
the Gardens in her estate plans as well. 
“If those of us who have benefited from 
our Duke experience don’t give back 
according to our means,” she said, 
“then all of the wonderful and meaningful 
things about Duke that we treasure 
won't be available to future generations.” 


To explore creative ways you can give 
back to Duke, visit giving.duke.edu/ 
giftplanning or contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 
sYoy-ae 0101010) 

Durham, North Carolina 27708 

Phone (919) 681-0464 

Fax (919) 684-9731 


Email gift.planning@dev.duke.edu 
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Conveying the mystery of Milton 


ver the years, the magazine has 

showcased writers with impres- 

sive credentials in the profession 

—the profession of writing, that 
is. But publishing a neuroscientist-writer 
like John Pearson, a postdoctoral re- 
searcher, is a novelty. 

Pearson earned his Ph.D. in 2004 from 
Princeton University, where he studied 
string theory and quantum gravity. The 
next year he came to Duke to work on 
problems in theoretical and computation- 
al neuroscience. 

“We as humans are a pretty self-involved 
species, and what most neuroscience is 
really about—even when we work on 
fruit flies or mice—is understanding the 
human brain,” he says. “As impressive as 
quantum mechanics is, it’s pretty hard to 
get people to care about electronics orbit- 
ing in atoms. But everyone wants to hear 
about how our brains allow us to under- 
stand speech, recall memories from thirty 
years ago, or become addicted to drugs.” 

As a field, neuroscience is experiencing 
an impressive rate of growth. Pearson 
points out that this year’s attendance at 
the Society for Neuroscience conference 
should exceed 30,000. 

Even as the field of journalism is con- 
tracting rather than expanding, Pearson 
is an eager reader of science writing. “It’s 
the physicist in me talking, but I like to 
see articles where a writer investigates 
something other than the latest thing 
that makes us sick or increases our gas 
mileage.” Scientific progress, after all, can 
be slow, and the full impact may not be 
apparent immediately—which is why 
Nobel Prizes tend to be awarded decades 
after the relevant discovery. 

As he sees it, the best science writing 
comes from taking the time to “really 
hang around scientists, learn not only 
what they study, but also how they think, 
even how they speak, about what they 
do.” Pearson, in probing whether risk-tak- 
ing can be reduced to the firing patterns 
of neurons, brings that standard to his 
story for this issue. 


—Robert J. Bliwise, editor 
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QUAD QUOTES 


“To say that other animals 
are overpopulating our ter- 
ritory seems a little human- 
centric and not exactly fair. 
Although humans are defi- 
nitely overpopulated, I 
can’t see Duke ever starting 
to cull them.” 


—Aaron Sandel, junior and 
president of Duke Students for 
the Protection of Animals, on 
Duke contracting with profes- 
sional hunting groups to kill 
deer to reduce overpopulation 
in Duke Forest, in The Chronicle 


“The answer came from a 
lot of people: ‘The best per- 
son is [Matory], but you will 
not be able to move him.’ 
Whenever someone tells 
me I can’t do something, 
that really motivates me.” 


—George McLendon, dean of 
Trinity College and dean of the 
faculty of Arts and Sciences, on 
hiring J. Lorand Matory, Duke’s 
next chair of African and Af- 
rican American Studies, away 
from Harvard, in The Chronicle 


“In years to come, the real 
story will not be the subprime 
crisis or some housing bub- 
ble. It will be the spectacular 
failure of risk-management 
systems in our so-called lead- 
ing financial institutions.” 


—Campbell Harvey, professor 
of finance at the Fuqua School 
of Business, on the economy, 
in BusinessWeek 


“Things are tanking all 
around us. When does it 
have to be bad enough to 
get people’s attention?” 
—Larry Crowder, Stephen Toth 
Professor of marine biology, 
on a new study that shows that 
four in ten freshwater fish species, 
including hundreds of sub- 


species in North America, are in 
trouble, in The New York Times 


“When people see me, some- 
times they'll ask, ‘Traq?’ Re- 





gardless of their politics, 
they'll often say, ‘Thank you 

for your service and your 
sacrifice,’ which | appreciate.” 
—Jonathan Kuniholm, a Duke 
biomedical engineering gradu- 
ate student whose right arm was 
amputated below the elbow 
after he was injured in an am- 
bush while serving with the 


Marines in Iraq, speaking at the 
Democratic National Convention 


“One traditional conserva- 
tive principle is judicial 
restraint, the idea that 
courts should not overturn 
actions of elected represen- 
tatives except in extraordi- 
nary cases of clear mistakes. 
But there have been plenty 


a — a 


of instances in recent years 
in which the justices have 
voted to declare as uncon- 
stitutional measures where 
it was not clear-cut that any 
mistake was made.” 
—University of Chicago la 
professor David A. Strauss 
declaring the end of judicia 
conservatism as a coheren 
legal vision in a lecture a 
Duke’s School of La 
“Right now, I’m kind of 
speechless.” 
—First-year student Ashant 
Biggers, seeing Duke’s campu 


for the first time on move-i 
day, in Durham’s Hera/d-Su 


“You have to decide on the 
boundaries, the rules, how 





‘many turns everybody gets. 


One of the advantages of 
pickup games as opposed to 
Little Leagues is kids have 
to make decisions.” 

—Steven Asher, professor of 
| psychology and neuroscience, 
| on the benefits of “free play” 
time, in the Chicago Sun-Times 
“The current law has not 
prevented alcohol from 
being available, and drink- 
ing is widespread at all 
American colleges, and at 
younger ages as well. But at 
colleges and universities, 
the law does have other 
effects: It pushes drinking 
into hiding, heightening its 

















Right sport, wrong field: Two skydivers hired to deliver the game ball to UNC missed their mark 
$$ nnn HATH Tistead in Wallace Wade Stadium, where Duke was warming up for its season opener against James Madison. 


risks, including risks from 
drunken driving; and it pre- 
vents us from addressing 
drinking with students as an 
issue of responsible choice.” 


—President Richard H. Brod- 
head, in a statement posted on 
the website of the Amethyst 
Initiative, a group endorsed by 
more than 100 college chan- 
cellors and presidents that 
encourages lawmakers to 
rethink the drinking age 


“We're living in a time 
where every day on televi- 
sion, in newspapers and 
magazines, people are using 
the word ‘carbon’ with 
increasing frequency, in 
conversations of increasing 


importance, and no one 
knows what carbon means.” 


—Eric Roston, senior associate 
in the Nicholas Institute’s 
Washington office and author 
of The Carbon Age, on Comedy 
Central’s The Colbert Report 


“This is a slap in [the] face 
for the FCC. Every broad- 
caster is rejoicing right now.” 


—Stuart M. Benjamin, professor 
of law, after an appeals court 
struck down the $550,000 

fine the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission assessed 
CBS in the wake of Janet 
Jackson’s 2004 Super Bowl 
“wardrobe malfunction,” in 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 


“Large segments of public 
opinion think it ought to be 











easy for Congress to work 
together to solve public 
problems. And therefore if 
they disagree, there must be 
something wrong with 
Congress.” 


—David Rohde, Ernestine Friedl 
Professor of political science, 
explaining Congress’ low 
approval rating, in USA Today 


“Tt’s a better venue than 
bars or parties.” 


—Sean Biederman ’05, on the 
Freeman Center for Jewish 
Life, in Raleigh’s News & 
Observer. Biederman and his 
fiancée, Livia Fine ’04, are one 
of five couples planning to 
marry over the next year who 
met there, according toa 
recent Duke Hillel newsletter. 


Michael Zirkle 
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Forum 


Please limit letters 
to 300 words and 
include your full 
name, address, and 
class year or 

Duke affiliation. 
We reserve the 
right to edit for 
length and clarity. 


Owing to space 
constraints, we are 
unable to print all 
letters received. 
Published letters 
represent the range of 
responses received. 
For additional letters: 
www.dukemagazine. 
duke.edu. 


e-mail 
dukemag@duke.edu 





Show Them the Money 


I read with interest “The 
Best, the Brightest, and the 
Neediest?” Robert J. Bli- 
wise’s article about recent 
increases in financial-aid 
programs at the nation’s top 
universities [July-August 
2008]. Although it is excit- 
ing to see Duke making 
itself affordable to families 
with annual incomes under 
$60,000, Duke is still out of 
reach for the large swath of 
students who come from 
middle-class families earn- 
ing more than $60,000 per 
year, but decidedly less than 
the $250,000 annual 
income of over a quarter of 
Duke students’ families. 
Asa Duke freshman in 
1991-92, I learned that my 
parents would not be able to 
foot the bill for another year 
at Duke. A financial-aid 
officer showed me the figure 
that my parents were ex- 
pected to contribute, an 
amount that would have 
required them to take a sec- 
ond mortgage on their home 
and would have drastically 
limited higher-education 
options for my siblings. 
When | explained that 
this wasn’t affordable, she 
told me that there was sim- 
ply no alternative formula 
that took into account par- 
ents’ inability to pay the 
amount the accepted for- 
mula dictated—a clear ac- 
knowledgment that the ac- 
cepted formula was flawed. 
While offering additional 
aid to families below the 
$60,000 mark is helpful, it 
doesn’t begin to address the 
problem faced by so many 
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middle-income families, 


who must choose between 
maintaining a financial 
safety net and sending their 
kids to private universities. 
A year after I transferred 
away from Duke, I was 
deemed an alumna and 
started receiving Annual 
Fund requests. The sad 
thing is, | had loved my 
year at Duke so much that | 
momentarily considered 
contributing! I did eventu- 
ally return to Duke for law 
school, happily putting 
myself into debt and finally 
getting my four full years on 
campus. | shudder to think 
now how much larger my 
mountain of debt would be 
had my parents managed to 
fund the rest of my under- 
graduate education there. 


Jennifer Sullivan ’95, J.D.’99 
Boulder, Colorado 


Nits to Pick 


I have several questions 
about material in the July- 
August 2008 issue of Duke 
Magazine: 

(1) Are we supposed to be 
proud that a Duke law pro- 
fessor is arguing against the 
handgun ban in Washing- 





ton [Quad Quotes]? Thirty- 
two years of D.C. crime his- 
tory should make it clear 
that banning handguns 
does not reduce violent 
crime. D.C. has one of the 
highest violent crime rates 
in the U.S., and the law was 
clearly unconstitutional. 
(2) Wouldn’t it have been 
more encouraging to say 
that conservative Protes- 
tants give away a signifi- 
cantly higher (five to ten 
times) proportion of their 
wealth than the population 
overall, than to talk about 
how little they retain [Gaz- 
ette]? Couldn’t the argu- 
ment be made that conser- 
vative Protestants spend 
more of their time in chari- 
table pursuits than in pur- 
suit of the almighty dollar? 
(3) Why is a Duke depart- 
ment changing [its] name to 
incorporate the word “evo- 
lutionary” at a time when 
more and more educated and 
scientific people are ques- 
tioning macro-evolution 
due to the overwhelming 
lack of supporting evidence 
[In Brief]? Is this political 
support for a losing cause? 


Jim Robinson °75 
Norcross, Georgia 





Book Lover 





I loved seeing Julie Goler 
90 as prepared by Cather- 
ine Grace [Mini-profile, 
July-August 2008]. Duke 
should know that we treas- 
ure Julie as a colleague at 
Beverly Hills High School 
and as a book-group facilita- 
tor extraordinaire. Duke 


should be proud! 


Karen Boyarsky, 

head librarian 

Beverly Hills High School 
Beverly Hills, California 


Straight Pride 


Four years ago, | sat through 
an LGBT session at the 
University of North Caro- 
lina with my daughter and 
wondered, “Why do these 
people have to announce 
it from the housetops that 
they are gay?” In her dorm, 
we had to look at gay info 
sessions posters and be kind 
to gay people literature on 
the dorm info boards. | won 
dered where the heterosex- 
ual meetings were being 
held. 

Two years ago, my son 
was invited to the gay pride 
parade at Duke’s new-stu- 





dent orientation; he attend- 

ed and wondered also why 

is it that these people feel 
they have to announce their 
orientation to the world. 
I think Duke has topped 
‘Carolina, however, in its 
redundant coverage of this 
‘minority—there’s got to be 
‘amore interesting crowd 
out there to write about. | 
probably will cancel my 
Duke Magazine subscription. 


Rita White P ’10 
Pinehurst, North Carolina 





‘Tam ashamed that Duke 
awarded a degree to as 
narrow a mind as that of 

















C. Leon Gibbs [Forum, 
July-August 2008]. 


John Marth ’59 
Edgewater, Maryland 


Stickler Identified 


| am writing in response to 
the letter from Robert Clay- 
ton 58 in the March-April 
2008 issue regarding the 
Latin professor who pushed 





to change the wording on 
the Duke’s seal from Univer- 
sitatis Dukensis, or “Univer- 
sity of Duke,” to the more 
accurate Universitas Dukiana 
—“Duke University.” 

I wanted to fill in the gap 


in his memory. Mr. Clayton’s 
Latin professor must have 
been my grandfather, Dr. 
Robert S. Rogers, who 
taught at Duke from 1937 
until his death in 1968. My 
father, David T. Rogers 56, 
has said that the error in 
the university seal frustrated 
his father, the Latin scholar, 
who, according to my father 
and his brother, Robert T- 
Rogers B.S.E ’57, always 
insisted on accuracy. 

We all are pleased to 
know that Professor Rogers 
is remembered still. 


Carolyn Rogers Barrick ’85 
Georgetown, Texas 


Duke University takes great pride in knowing that our student-athletes embody the true 
spirit of what college athletics is all about. Whether it is on the field, in the classroom, 
or in the community, the men and women who wear the Duke jersey are without a doubt 
what makes Duke Athletics so special. For more information on how you can support 
Duke’s student-athletes, please call (919) 613-7575 or log on to www.lronDukes.net. 
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Corrections The name 
of the company manufac- 
turing the CDX-110 
brain tumor vaccine was 
incorrectly stated in 
“Mind Over Matter,” 
July-August 2008. It is 
AVANT Immunothera- 


peutics. 


Editor’s note We learned 
from reader Laird Blue ’63 
that he is the young man pic- 
tured in the photo that ap- 
peared in the September-Oc- 
tober 2008 issue on page 61 
(Register). His date is Caro- 
lyn Jones Tuchschmid ’63. 
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Endorsing the Arts 


uke’s 107th annual Founders’ Day 
Convocation, held in Duke Chapel 
in October, featured a strong call 
for commitment to the arts and hu- 
manities. The convocation speaker was Crau- 
furd Goodwin Ph.D. '58, James B. Duke Pro- 


fessor of economics and a key organizer of 


this year’s Bloomsbury celebration at Duke 
(see “Bloomsbury Blooms Again,” page 38). 
Goodwin noted that his own department 
serves one-fifth of the majors in Trinity Col- 
lege. “I don’t think this imbalance is good for 
the college, my department, or the student 
majors themselves,” he said. “For life out- 
side their jobs, a broad liberal education will 


be their best guide and best resource.” 
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For too long, most of the university com- 
munity has thought of the humanities and 
the arts as “relatively isolated units that, 
except for occasional provision of enter- 
tainment, do what they do unconnected to 
the rest of the institution,” he added. “They 
should be thought of instead as purveyors of 
enlightenment for scholars at all levels and 
relevant to fields from mathematics to pub- 
lic policy, from law to engineering.” 

During the ceremony, John A. Forlines ’39 
and Allison Haltom ’72 were awarded the 
University Medal for Distinguished Meri- 
torious Service, one of Duke’s highest honors. 

Forlines led the Bank of Granite in Gran- 
ite Falls, North Carolina, for fifty-two years, 
helping to turn one of the state’s smallest 
banks into one of the nation’s best-known 


Get links to online content related to Gazette stories: www.dukemagazine.duke.edu/resources. | 


Honoring institutio 
beginnings: Founde 
Day ceremonies 
included tributes te 
Haltom, Forlines, 
and Bostock, left te 
right, below, and th 
traditional process 
with the university 
mace, carried by 
University Marshal 
Emeritus Richard 
White. 













and most-profitable community banks. Presi- 
dent of the Duke Alumni Association from 
1970 to 1971, he received the alumni asso- 
ciation’s Distinguished Alumni Award and 
served as a Duke trustee from 1974 to 1990. 
He has served on many other boards, in- 
cluding the original board of Duke’s Man- 
agement Company (DUMAC), which man- 
ages the university’s endowment fund. 
After graduating from Duke’s former 
Woman’s College, Haltom joined the staff 
of the undergraduate admissions office. In 
1976, she was named assistant director of 
annual giving; she was later promoted to 
director of the Duke Annual Fund, the first 
woman to hold that position. She became 
university secretary in 1986 and was named 
vice president in 2001. As a Duke volunteer, 





she has served on the Duke Alumni Asso- 
ciation’s board of directors. 

Founders’ Day also saw the bestowing of 
several other high honors. Roy Bostock ’62 
received Duke’s Distinguished Alumni 
Award. The Alumni Distinguished Under- 
graduate Teaching Award went to Henri P. 
Gavin, W.H. Gardner Jr. Associate Profes- 
sor of civil engineering. The University 
Scholar/Teacher of the Year Award, given 
by the Board of Higher Education and Min- 
istry of the United Methodist Church, was 
presented to Larry B. Crowder, Stephen 
Toth Professor of marine biology. 
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Economic Outlook 


n early October, as world financial mar- 
kets rose and fell with each new piece 
of news about a potential bailout bill 
working its way through the U.S. Con- 
gress, President Richard H. Brodhead con- 
vened a campus-wide President’s Forum on 
Critical Issues focused on the economy. 
The forum featured a panel discussion 
_ that drew on the expertise of Duke faculty 
members in law, business, economics, and 
| political science. It was aimed at students 
and other Duke community members inter- 
ested in learning more about the situation’s 
causes, potential solutions, and likely effects 
on the November elections. 
Panel member James Cox, Brainerd Cur- 
i tie Professor of law, reviewed the origins of 
the crisis, describing how “the Fed did no- 
thing” as a housing bubble developed sever- 





UPDATE 


“Religious Life at a 
Crossroads,” Duke 
Magazine, January- 
February 2008 


mong the groups profiled 
in the Duke Magazine sur- 
vey of religious life on 
campus were Muslim stu- 
dents. Their official adviser at the 
time was a local imam who received 
only a small stipend for his service. 

This summer, Duke committed 
significant resources to the Muslim 
community, hiring Abdullah Antepli 
as its first full-time Muslim chaplain. 

“Duke is today a leading inter- 
national university in an increas- 
ingly cosmopolitan social and reli- 
gious culture,’ explained Sam 
Wells, dean of the chapel. “If Duke, 
alongside other leading Western 
institutions, is to become a hos- 
pitable environment for the forma- 
tion of a new generation of inter- 
national Muslim leadership of a 
broad-minded character, it has to 
take proactive steps to show the 
Muslim world here and abroad that 
it is open for business.” 

Duke is not alone. Several other 
top universities that have also relied 
on part-time chaplains were con- 
ducting searches simultaneously, 
but with Antepli’s hiring, Duke be- 
came only the second university, 
after Georgetown, with a full-time, 
accredited Muslim chaplain on staff. 

Antepli will have several respon- 
sibilities in his new role: providing 
religious leadership to the universi- 
ty’s Muslim community; offering 
pastoral care to students of any or 
no professed faith; participating in 
ongoing interfaith conversations; 
and teaching one course on Islam 








RELIGIOUS LIFE AT A CROSSROADS 








per semester in the Divinity School. 

Antepli came highly regarded. 
After graduating from Hartford 
Seminary’s Islamic Chaplaincy 
Program (the only such program in 
the U.S.), he went on to serve as its 
associate director while working 
toward a doctorate in ministry. As a 
result, says Duke’s Muslim Students 
Association (MSA) co-president 
Fatema Ahmad, several other 
Hartford-trained applicants spent 
large portions of their recruiting 
dinners raving about his skills as a 
mentor and teacher. 

He also came with an open mind. 
“During the interview process, | 
was repeatedly asked what | would 
do when | arrived on campus,’ he 
says. ‘| don't believe in coming in 
with huge ideas and projects with- 
out seeing what it's like on the 
ground. I’m a quick learner, but 
this is a complex institution. | 
need to see what's going on in 
the minds and hearts of [those at 
Duke]. Based on that, | will shape 
my ministry and teaching. | hope 
the learning process will continue 
forever, that | never say, ‘I’ve fig- 
ured out Duke.’” 

Still, his impact on the Muslim 
community has been immediate, 
MSA‘s Ahmad says. At the first 
Friday afternoon prayer session of 
the year—attended by forty stu- 
dents and staff members, more 
than double the usual attendance 
—Antepli moved comfortably 
through the room, shaking hands 
and welcoming students warmly. 
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There are also discussions within 
Student Affairs to develop a Center 
for Muslim Life along the lines of 
the Freeman Center for Jewish Life. 

Antepli’s journey to the chap- 
laincy was somewhat accidental. 
After graduating from college and 
completing imam training in his 
native Turkey in the mid-1990s, he 
went to work building orphanages 
with a Muslim non-governmental 
organization in Southeast Asia. But 
in 1998, the government of 
Myanmar, where he was working 
at the time, shut down access to 
NGOs for a six-month period. 

During that time, he traveled to 
the U.S. to take graduate-level 
classes at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and, when his background 
was revealed, was asked to volun- 
teer as a part-time chaplain at both 
Pitt and nearby Carnegie Mellon 
University. 

“Within a week,” he says, “I was 
attending administrative meetings 
and leading services,” as well as 
participating in interfaith campus 
dialogues. He soon realized that 
this—“engaging young minds, 
walking a difficult four years with 
them’”—was what he wanted to 
do with his life. 

Upon his return to Myanmar, he 
began looking into Muslim chap- 
laincy programs, and, in 2003, 
enrolled at Hartford. While there, 
he also served part time as a chap- 
lain at Wesleyan University. 


—Jacob Dagger 
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BY THE NUMBERS 


1.5 million E-mail messages delivered at Duke in an average day 


22 million 


Spam e-mail messages OIT rejects in an average day 


5 Gigabytes of space available for each student, faculty member, and staff member for personal 
online digital storage (the equivalent of 1,250 songs downloaded from iTunes or 97 hours of 


streamed video) 

3,600 
50 OlT ePrint stations on campus 
92,136 
243 


Pages of free double-sided printing allotted to each student every semester 


Pages processed by ePrint stations on an average day 


Hand-held cellular devices (including BlackBerrys, Palm Treos, and iPhones) synced with 
Duke Webmail and Duke events calendar 


40 Duke classrooms equipped to capture lectures in audio and video for remote viewing 


6,248 
97,736 
person in 2007-08 





al years ago. He said failures of the Secur- 


ities and Exchange Commission, the rating 
agencies, and others set the stage for the se- 
vere losses suffered by Lehman Brothers and 
other firms whose financial leverage was 
“pretty phenomenal.” 

Katherine Schipper, Thomas EF. Keller Pro- 
fessor of accounting at the Fuqua School of 
Business, outlined the ways in which account- 
ing problems contributed to the crisis, leav- 
ing investors without a clear picture of the 
risks they were taking. She argued against 
suspending fair-market accounting, saying 
valuations must be based on current finan- 
cial realities rather than on the hopes of in- 
stitutions waiting for bad loans to improve. 
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Lectures and events captured through June 30, 2008 
Questions fielded by the OIT service desk via phone, Web, e-mail, instant messaging, and in 


—Tina Mao 


The situation’s impact on Washington was 
discussed by David Rohde, Ernestine Fried] 
Professor of political science. He said he 
could not remember when the president and 
leaders of both parties last recommended a 
piece of legislation only to see it defeated, as 
the initial bailout bill was in the House of 
Representatives. He said that vote illustrat- 
ed both Congressional concern about voter 
anger and the decline of White House in- 
fluence as a lame-duck president ends his 
term in office. 

The panel also included Craig Burnside, 
professor of economics, and Cam Harvey, J. 
Paul Sticht Professor of international busi- 
ness at Fuqua. 


Ron Chappel 





Mother Nature and Father Profit 


hen Thomas Friedman titled hi: 

2005 best seller The World is Flat 

he was referring to the rise of < 

global middle class that woulc 
threaten the American-dominated eco. 
nomic status quo. Now, he says he believe: 
that is only the beginning of a long list o 
problems that the U.S. must confront—ane 
quickly. 

In a speech delivered before a sellout 
crowd at Page Auditorium as part of the 
Terry Sanford Institute of Public Policy’ 
Crown Lecture in Ethics series, the Neu 
York Times columnist outlined the ideas be- 
hind his new book, Hot, Flat, and Crowded, 
published this fall. Friedman’s new book 
describes what he sees as the core global 
problems in the twenty-first century: de- 
mand for energy and natural resources out- 
stripping supply; the rise of potentially dan- 
gerous fossil-fuel-supported dictatorships in 
places like Russia and Iran; climate change 
and the ensuing global economic upheaval; 
energy poverty in the Third World; and 
biodiversity loss that will damage ecosys- 
tems that, like the disappearing Amazon 


Friedman: Markets must drive environmental change. 














Arthur Leopold, 
campaigning for change 





hen freshman Arthur 

| ) | \ [Peopold cast his vote 

\ |} | | forBarack Obama, he 

celebrated not only 

his first chance to participate in a 
presidential election but also the 
end of a nearly two-year Herculean 
effort to help the Democratic can- 
didate win. 

As the youngest member of 
Obama's finance committee and 
one of the youngest elected dele- 
gates at the Democratic National 
Convention, Leopold raised nearly 
$1 million for Democratic candi- 
dates, including more than $200,000 
for the Obama campaign. 

Though Leopold, a dual Canadian- 
American citizen, grew up in a po- 
litically active household, he long 


“My father always talked about 
politics,” he says of real-estate 
executive Stephen Leopold, who 
was an investigator on the Senate 





viewed politics as a spectator sport. 


M 
geen 


=| | | ae 
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Watergate Committee and an exec- 
utive assistant to former Canadian 
Prime Minister Brian Mulroney. 

“| was always talking politics in 
high school, always reading the 
[New York] Times, watching CNN,” 
he says. “But | never imagined 
immersing myself in the political 
world.” Instead, Leopold, who grew 
up in Montreal and New York and 
attended a prestigious ski academy 
in Vermont, hoped to become a 
professional ski racer. 

When it became clear that he 
couldn't compete at that level, Leo- 
pold was ata loss. “Dad said, since 
you like politics, why don’t you 
think about getting involved?” 

He went to the Congressional 
district that represents his family’s 
home address on the Upper East 
Side of Manhattan and signed on to 
assist Democratic Congresswoman 
Carolyn Maloney’s bid for reelec- 
tion. When her campaign manager 
left, Leopold was asked to step in. 

“| wasn't really ready, but | 
learned a lot,’ Leopold says. 

Meanwhile, he was accepted to 
Duke under the early-decision pro- 





gram in 2007. Though generations 
of Leopolds had attended McGill 
University in Montreal, Arthur broke 
the mold. “I felt like the bond of 
students and faculty at Duke was 
amazing.’ But he did choose to defer 
his admission for one year to con- 
tinue fundraising. 

Leopold doubts he would have 
remained politically active if Obama 
hadn't joined the race. 

“lam completely energized by 
Obama,” he says. “He's like J.F.K. 
was to my dad's generation. It’s a 
movement for change.” 

While Leopold, who plans to 
major in public policy and political 
science, will continue his political 
work, he says he's “really focused 
on the next four years at Duke.” He's 
joined the ski team and will possi- 
bly participate in student govern- 
ment. Until recently, Leopold never 
considered becoming a politician 
himself. “During the campaign, | 
realized you can have a voice and 
an influence on people’ lives.” 

—Diane Daniel 


Daniel is a freelance writer in Durham. 


Megan Morr 


rainforest, buoy our biosphere and broaden 
our base of biomedical knowledge. 

“This book masquerades as a book about 
energy and the environment; it’s really a 
book about America,” Friedman noted. 
Speculating on how the U.S. lost its preem- 
inence in innovation, he added, “Our gov- 


ernment does not work anymore. Our gov- 
ernment today can no longer solve any big, 
multi-generational problems. Somewhere 
between the system of gerrymandering po- 
litical districts, money in politics, twenty- 
four-hour news cycles, and ongoing presi- 
dential campaigns, we lost ourselves.” 





Even so, Friedman’s speech was not en- 
tirely pessimistic. He said he believes the 
U.S. can find cures for all five ills by work- 
ing to develop abundant, cheap, clean, and 
reliable energy. “Energy technology is the 
next great global industry,” he said. “If we 
pull this off, it will be the greatest industrial 
project in the history of mankind.” 

Citing the pressure that rising costs and 
energy scarcity are already putting on indus- 
try, he said the private sector will seek ways 
to “outgreen” the competition—with or 
without a system of government incentives 
and disincentives. The market, then, will 
be the final impetus for change. “There is 
only one thing bigger than Mother Nature, 
and that is Father Profit.” 

—Connor Southard 


Everybody’s Business 


t a September ceremony that featured 

Cossack dancers, Chinese acrobats, 

and a Beatles tribute band, leaders in 

the Fuqua School of Business an- 
nounced plans to develop a network of five 
new partner campuses designed to bring 
business education to students and scholars 
worldwide. 

While Fuqua has spent two decades in- 
creasing the global reach of its programs, 
the $500-million initiative represents a ma- 
jor step forward not only for the school but 
also for the entire university, according to 
Blair Sheppard, the school’s dean. 

“It’s essential for business education, for 
business research that we plant ourselves in 
the markets that will shape the economy in 
the twenty-first century,” he told a crowd of 
students, faculty members, and visiting dig- 
nitaries. 

At the ceremony, Sheppard announced 
that the first partnership in the new net- 
work would be with the Graduate School of 
Management at Russia’s St. Petersburg Uni- 
versity. The other partner programs will be 
located in London, Shanghai, Dubai, and 
New Delhi. 

The plan calls for Fuqua to establish a sig- 
nificant presence in each location, instead 
of the more casual affiliations found in some 
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other international business programs. Each 
of the campuses will support all Duke M.B.A. 
programs, including Executive M.B.A. pro- 
grams. Each also will include a Duke Cor- 
porate Education site or partnership, open- 
enrollment executive education, at least two 
research centers, and Fuqua faculty mem- 
bers, as well as service-learning activities 
tied to local needs. 

Duke’s M.B.A.—Cross Continent program, 
which immerses students in business com- 
munities around the world, will be re- 
vamped to take advantage of the new loca- 
tions. Beginning next summer, the program 
will be held in each of the five regions 
before wrapping up with elective courses at 
the Duke campus. 


Substance-Abuse Policies 


ver the summer, President Richard 

H. Brodhead found himself in the 

middle of a minor controversy when 

he, along with more than 100 other 
college and university presidents and chan- 
cellors, signed on to the Amethyst Initia- 
tive, amovement calling for fresh debate on 
the national minimum drinking age. 

The initiative, started by John McCar- 
dell, president emeritus of Middlebury Col- 
lege, does not call outright for lowering the 
minimum drinking age, but instead argues 
that the prevalence of binge drinking and 
other harmful behaviors on college campus- 
es indicates that the current system of re- 
strictions isn’t working. Its website calls on 
lawmakers to “weigh all the consequences 
of current alcohol policies and to invite 
new ideas on how best to prepare young 
adults to make responsible decisions about 
alcohol use.” 

The initiative faced immediate criticism 
from many groups, including Mothers Against 
Drunk Driving, the American Medical As- 
sociation, and the National Transportation 
Safety Board. 

Tom Szigethy, who was hired this summer 
to serve as an associate dean and the first 
director of the university’s Alcohol and Sub- 
stance Abuse Prevention Center, acknowl- 
edges that the question of how best to deal 
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with drinking on campus—and in society— 
is complex, and that there may not be a per- 
fect answer. 

“We want to put [substance-abuse] pre- 
vention topics out there,” says Szigethy, who 
spent four years overseeing the University 
of Connecticut’s substance-abuse preven- 
tion programs before coming to Duke. “But 
there are always people who are going to 
say, ‘Why? Students shouldn’t be drinking 
at all because the law is twenty-one.’ ” 

Szigethy has met with groups of students, 
parents, faculty members, and administra- 
tors about the perspectives on drinking and 
substance abuse. “A lot of different constit- 
uencies are talking about a lack of clarity,” 
he says. “They say that they are hearing dif- 
ferent messages at different times from dif- 
ferent people.” Over the next several months, 
he plans to put together an advisory com- 
mittee for the center that consists of mem- 
bers of all these constituencies and work 
with them to develop a coherent policy. 





0 Commencement 


edia maven and philanthropist 

Oprah Winfrey has been selected 

to deliver Duke's 2009 commence- 

ment address. She will also receive 
an honorary doctor of humane letters de- 
gree at the commencement ceremony. Her 
godson Will Bumpus is a member of the 
graduating class. 


Corbis 


/ Reuters 


Kimberly White 
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Blast From the Past 


bugle call resounded through the 

lobby of Perkins Library. Nearby, in 

the Rare Book Room, a full audience 

had assembled. As more people ar- 
rived, taking up spots between exhibition 
cases and in corners, the bugler, Don Eagle, 
marched in. 

Dressed as a Confederate officer, Eagle, a 
lecturer in Duke’s music department, joined 
five other musicians at the front of the room, 
and they began a rousing performance of 
“Bonnie Blue Flag,” a song celebrating the 
Southern states’ entry into the Confeder- 
acy. Then Eagle took center stage. Accom- 
panying soloist Caryl Thomason Price, he 
played the title role in “The Captain With 
His Whiskers,” a humorous Civil War song 
about a woman who falls for an especially 
hirsute officer. The song drew plenty of 
laughs and a hearty round of applause. 

The fall performance was the first concert 
of the 2008-09 Rare Music series, a cooper- 
ative effort between the Duke University 
Musical Instrument Collection (DUMIC) 
and Duke’s library, now in its third year. 
The series features performances on antique 
and rare instruments from DUMIC in the 
intimate and elegant Mary Duke Biddle 
Room of the Rare Book, Manuscript, and 
Special Collections Library. 

For this concert, “Sounds of the U.S. Civil 
War,” DUMIC curator Brenda Neece, who 
co-founded the series with library commu- 
nications director Ilene Nelson, drew on 
the resources of the special collections li- 
brary. Early in the semester, the library host- 
ed an exhibit of Civil War sheet music and 


War and peace: Penny Jensen, Caryl Thomason Price, 

| Michael Hirata, and Lewis Moore, from left, sang 
songs from the Civil War era in the trai 
of the Rare Book Room. 





iquil environs 


broadside verse; with the help of a team of 
archivists and musicians, Neece endeavored 
to showcase these songs along with several 
/ period instruments from Duke’s collection. 
More than 500 instruments in DUMIC’s 
holdings belong to the G. Norman and Ruth 
G. Eddy Collection, the terms of which stip- 
ulate that certain instruments, called “cur- 
rency instruments,” must be played regularly. 
Neece, who is responsible for striking a bal- 
ance between preservation and public use, 
is happy to advance the collection’s educa- 
tional mission. “I want the public to hear what 
[antique instruments] sound like,” she says. 
In addition to Eagle’s keyed bugle, which 
he used to demonstrate military calls and 





other sounds, the performance showcased 
an 1832 Chickering piano. Slightly smaller 
than today’s baby grand, the Chickering 
produces the kind of jaunty, playful sound 
often associated with a vaudeville act. It 
was one of the first American-made pianos 
to feature a partial iron frame—in this case, 
beautifully formed into the shape of a 
wagon wheel—and would have been widely 
available to upper-class families throughout 
the antebellum nation. 

At the end of the concert, senior Michael 
Hirata, the lone student performer, sang a 
duet with Duke music professor Penny Jen- 
sen called “Tell Me of My Darling Boy.” 
The song was full of the uncertainty, loss, 
and lament experienced by so many at the 
time. Its gravity was followed by silence, and 
then the somber bugle call of “Taps,” flow- 
ing out from deep inside the library halls. 

—Aaron Kirschenfeld ’07 





Page to Stage and Screen 


MM hristening by digital fire.” That’s how 
® Elisabeth Benfey, a lecturing fellow 
| py in the theater studies department, 
©W describes her undergraduate film- 
making class. Recently, Benfey worked with 
writer Michael Malone, a visiting professor 
of the practice, on a collaborative project 
between fledgling filmmakers in her class 
and students in his course on adapting litera- 
ture for the screen. 

In studying the art of narrative adapta- 
tion, Malone’s students examined how fic- 
tion is translated, successfully or unsuccess- 
fully, from one medium to another. Writers 
Lee Smith, Allan Gurganus, and Daniel Wal- 
lace each gave the class permission to adapt 
a short story. Visiting writer-in-residence 
Oscar Hijuelos contributed a chapter from 
his 1983 novel, Our House in the Last World. 
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Selections from the Rare Book, Manuscript, and Special Collections Library 


5 part of a campus-wide 
celebration of the Blooms- 
bury group this academic 
year (see story, page 38), 
the Rare Book, Manuscript, and 
Special Collections Library is pre- 


Cover of Kew Gardens 
(3rd ed., 1927). 
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All four writers met with the class to discuss 


nea, | a Kew Gardens hi 


bed From the oval-shaped flower-bed there row 


senting its own exhibit, “‘How full 
of life those days seemed’: New Ap- 
proaches to Art, Literature, Sexu- 
ality, and Society in Bloomsbury.” 
The exhibit of books, manu- 
scripts, and other materials, which 


= 





opens December 15 in the Perkins 
Library Gallery, will focus on the 
influence of the Bloomsbury group 
on arts and culture. Among the items 
on display will be the 1927 edition 
of Kew Gardens, by Virginia Woolf. 

Kew Gardens was originally pub- 
lished in 1919 by the Hogarth Press, 
which Woolf and her husband, 
Leonard Woolf, founded in 1917. 
Leonard thought publishing would 
be an ideal hobby to relieve the 
pressures of writing that weighed 
upon his wife. In the early years of 
the press, the Woolfs themselves 
printed, bound, and distributed the 
press’ pamphlets and books, often 
using wallpaper and other colorful 
papers as wrappers. 

By 1927, Hogarth Press was a 
successful business, and Virginia 
Woolf was a well-respected author. 
Kew Gardens was reissued in a new 
hardcover edition, with “decora- 
tions” by Vanessa Bell, Virginia's sis- 


ter and a well-known painter and 
designer. 

Each page of the story features a 
border in a floral motif similar to 
the cover design. The story centers 
on a flower bed in London's Kew 
Gardens, combining detailed 
observations of the plants and ani- 
mals in the gardens with explo- 
rations of the thoughts and conver- 
sations of the people strolling by. 

Artistic collaboration was one 
of the trademarks of the Blooms- 
bury group, which also included 
such artists, writers, and thinkers as 
Roger Fry, John Maynard Keynes, 
Lytton Strachey, and Duncan Grant. 
In Kew Gardens, Bell's illustrations 
and Woolf's text work together 
to create a breezy, sophisticated 
work of art. The exhibit will run 
through March 6. 


http: //library.duke.edu/ 
specialcollections 


their works, three of which became film 
scripts and, one, a play. 

Benfey’s filmmaking students broke down 
the scripts, created storyboards, wrote shot 
lists, cast the scenes with students from both 
classes, and rehearsed and directed the films. 
“One of the things I like most about writing 
fiction is that so many things can happen to 
it after it leaves home,” says Wallace, whose 
novel Big Fish was made into a commercial 
film of the same name and released in 2004. 
The students adapted Wallace’s short story 
“Graveyard Days.” 

“Seeing a written narrative become a film 
is the ultimate compliment, because a group 
of people have gotten together and decided 
that something about this story is worth- 
while and deserves to be seen and under- 
stood in another context,” Wallace says. 
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“T love to let the story go, love to see what 
others will do to it, because the story—my 
story—doesn’t change. In fact, no matter 
how the film turns out, its existence serves 
to enlarge the story. And let’s face it, it’s just 
plain fun.” 

Gurganus says he enjoyed the raucous 


Cool for School 


rtist Barkley L. Hendricks, best known 
for his life-size portraits of people of 
color from the urban Northeast, is 
spending eight weeks at Duke this fall 
as a visiting artist-in-residence. “Barkley L. 


laughter that greeted the student produc- 
tion of his story “Nativity, Caucasian.” “I 
wrote this story just ten years out of high 
school. It was meant as a love song to all the 
pretty, able women my mother’s age. I loved 
them all. They could and should have run 
multinationals. Instead, they played killer 
bridge and made exceptional refreshments 
for Cub Scout troops, Kiwanis picnics, and 
card tournaments. 

“The Duke students’ film provided a gen- 
erational frame from which these women 
might be more richly appreciated.” 





Hendricks: Birth of the Cool,” the first ca- 
reer retrospective of his paintings, was on 
view at the Nasher Museum of Art earlier 
this year. 

During his time on campus, Hendricks is 
leading visual-arts classes, critiquing student 
work, conducting community outreach activ- 
ities, and participating in public discussions. 

In October, for example, Hendricks joined 
Richard J. Powell, John Spencer Bassett 
Professor of art and art history, for a discus- 
sion on music, visual arts, and fashion as 
“performance.” And, in conjunction with 
the exhibit “El Greco to Velazquez: Art 
During the Reign of Philip II,” on display 
at the Nasher Museum of Art through No- 
vember 9, Hendricks spoke about how he 
draws inspiration from the Spanish old mas- 
ter Diego Velazquez. 

Hendricks, who earned his bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees in fine arts from Yale Uni- 
versity, has been on the faculty of Con- 
necticut College since 1972. 


Virtual Splendor 


enior Charles Sparkman spent this 

past summer designing a magnificent 

Gothic cathedral featuring stained- 

glass windows inspired by those at 
Canterbury Cathedral and substantial col- 
umns built to endure. But his architectural 
accomplishment, though impressive, exists 
only in a virtual world. 

The design project, part of a fellowship 
offered by Duke’s Visual Studies Initiative, 
allowed Sparkman to apply lessons learned 
in two courses offered by the department of 
art, art history, and visual studies. 

The first was a course on “Gothic Ca- 
thedrals” taught by Caroline Bruzelius, Anne 
M. Coogan Professor of art and visual stud- 
ies. It invited students to examine medieval 
European cathedrals from various perspec- 
tives, investigating financing, the history of 
the sites and relics, and the artistic and 
structural developments—as well as the tech- 

/nology—that made the construction of such 
buildings possible. 

| Inthe course, students were divided into 
|groups of three and asked to create virtual 


Selections from the Nasher Museum of Art 


ate Baroque painting in Spain is charac- 
terized by exuberant and dynamic 
| compositions, lightness of color, and a 
free, sketchy technique, Francisco Rizi 
was the first artist in what is known as the School 
of Madrid to embrace this new style, breaking 
away from the official court taste represented 
by Diego Velazquez and Rizi’s own teacher, Vicente 
Carducho. 

He was the son of Italian painter Antonio 
Ricci, who came to Spain with the wave of for- 
eign artists seeking work at El Escorial, an 
elaborate complex constructed near Madrid in 
the late sixteenth century that comprised a 
royal palace and pantheon, monastery, library, 
and basilica. In 1656, Francisco was named 
pintor del rey (painter to the king); he also 
served as director of stage design for the 
theatrical productions at court and as the official 





painter of the Cathedral of Toledo. 

This painting, formerly misattributed, is an 
early work by the artist, perhaps Rizis first 
attempt at painting the Annunciation, which he 
repeated at least five times. Recent conservation 
has revealed that the young artist was still 
experimenting with elements in the composi- 
tion, trying lighter colors, for example, and 
adjusting the original placement of the angel's 
profile and the hands of both figures. 

It would have been viewed as a daring 
work, departing from the solid outlines and 
subdued tones favored by his teacher. Theatrical, 
and infused with light-dissolving form and 
emotional tension, this work embodies the 
“modern’ stylistic elements of late Baroque paint- 
ing in Madrid. 
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cathedrals. One member was responsible for 
writing about the building’s history; another 
for designing its stained-glass windows and 
iconography. Sparkman took the third role, 
generating basic, two-dimensional architec- 
tural plans using computer software called 
AutoCad. 

After drafting his group’s plans, Spark- 
man, who also studied three-dimensional 
modeling using Maya software in a course 
on “Virtual Form and Space,” spent the 
summer building on them. He presented his 
creation in the Duke Immersive Visual En- 
vironment, a six-sided virtual-reality the- 
ater. After distributing pairs of special 3-D 
glasses, he used a hand-held wand to guide 
visitors on a tour of its massive, historically 
accurate interior. 

This wasn’t Sparkman’s first foray into 
building design. He studied architecture at 
Tulane University before transferring to 
Duke in the wake of Hurricane Katrina. 
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Courtesy of Charles Sparkman 





Asthma-Inducing Diet 


pregnant mouse’s diet can induce epi- 

genetic changes that increase the risk 

her offspring will develop allergic 

asthma, according to researchers at 
Duke Medical Center and National Jewish 
Health, a hospital based in Denver. 

The researchers found that pregnant mice 
that consumed diets high in methyl donors, 
such as folic acid, which are common in 
dietary supplements, had offspring with more 
severe allergic airway disease than offspring 
from mice that consumed diets low in methyl 
containing foods. Their results appear in the 
Journal of Clinical Investigation. 

The findings suggest that “the dramatic 
increase in asthma during the past two dec- 
ades may be related in part to recent changes 
in dietary supplementation among women 
of childbearing age,” says David Schwartz, 
senior author on the paper and a professor 
of medicine at National Jewish Health. The 
prevalence of asthma has nearly doubled in 
the past twenty-five years. Asthma current- 
ly affects about 11 percent of the U.S. popu- 
lation and accounts for $9.4 billion in di- 
rect health-care costs. 

Epigenetics is the study of gene regula- 
tion. Researchers have found that a variety 
of environmental factors, including diet, 
tobacco smoke, and medications, can lead 
to modification of methyl groups binding to 
certain DNA molecules, which can result 
in modified expression of specific genes. 

Although no changes occur in the moth- 
er’s genetic code, epigenetic effects can be 
passed to offspring. Emerging research has 
indicated that epigenetic mechanisms can 
affect the development of the immune sys- 
tem, skewing it either toward or away from 
a predisposition to allergies. 
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In this study, the research team found 
that the mice’s male offspring also transmit- 
ted a higher predisposition to allergic air- 
way disease to their progeny. “These epige- 
netic changes may partially explain why it 
has been so difficult to definitively identify 
genes that contribute to asthma risk: The 
effect of genetic variations can be masked or 
further complicated by epigenetic changes,” 
says study co-author John W. Hollingsworth, 
an assistant professor of medicine at Duke. 

The finding is particularly interesting 
given that folic-acid supplements have long 
been recommended to mothers-to-be. In 
1992 the U.S. Public Health Service recom- 
mended that all women of childbearing age 
consume 400 micrograms of folic acid daily 
to reduce the risk of children developing 
birth defects. In 1996 the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration required that folic 
acid be added to specific flour, breads, and 
other grains to prevent birth defects. 

Given the important role folic acid sup- 
plementation has played in prevention of 
birth defects, Schwartz and Hollingsworth 
say that further research is called for. 


Ethical Trials 


nowing about financial relation- 

ships between medical researchers 

and the companies that sponsor 

their studies has little effect on most 
patients considering enrolling in a clinical 
trial, according to a new study from the 
Duke Clinical Research Institute. 

“The patients in our study were very 
clear: They told us they care about these 
relationships and want to be fully informed 
about them. But at the same time, the infor 
mation didn’t substantially affect their deci- 
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Earth and Ocean 
Sciences 181S: The 
American Southwest 


all break, with its poten- 

tially chilly temperatures, 

isn't the best time to head 

to the beach. But how 
about the desert? 

In October, Peter Haff, professor 
of geology, led students enrolled in 
“The American Southwest” to Cali- 
fornia’s Mojave Desert, where they 
spent a week camping out and 
learning about the region's natural 
history. The class is one of the field 
trip courses offered by the depart- 
ment of earth and ocean sciences. 

Field-trip courses have several 
advantages over their more tradi- 
tional counterparts, Haff says. 
They allow students to experience 
course material firsthand, foster 
deeper relationships between fac- 
ulty members and students, and 
encourage the group to come 
together as a team. 

“And they're fun,’ he adds. “Not 
all classes are fun.” 

Before the class heads out into 
the field, each student chooses two 
or three topics from a list of twenty- 
five that correspond with geologi- 
cal processes and features they are 
likely to witness on the trip. These 
range from sand-dune fields to 
lava flows to Death Valley's Bad- 
water basin. 

Haff guides them to relevant 
scientific journals, and they follow 
these leads, conducting research 
and periodically making presenta- 
tions to the class about what they 
are finding. 

Once in the field, students serve 
as “local experts,’ Haff says. “If we 


see wind ripples, we'll turn to the 
student who studied wind ripples 
and ask, ‘What's going on here?’” 

Because students come froma 
wide variety of disciplines—non- 
majors often make up more than 
half of the class—Haff says he finds 
that each class tends to provide 
new insights. On one recent trip, 
for example, an art-history major 
spoke at length about the quality 
of the desert light. 

Grading is fairly subjective, but 
Haff has found that students almost 
always rise to the occasion. The for- 
mat “puts pressure on the students. 
They have to perform in front of 
other students, and they don't 
want to embarrass themselves.” 

He emphasizes the importance 
of observation, of noting and 
appreciating the rich details of any 
setting. In other classes, he’s been 
known to lead students on short 
walking trips around campus, ask- 
ing them to write down what they 
see, doing this again and again, 
and gaining a new layer of rich 
detail with every pass. 

A physicist by training, Haff first 
fell for the desert while working 
as a researcher in the Los Angeles 
area. He would frequently drive 
out to spend days alone hiking, 
exploring, or just thinking. “There's 
something special about the desert, 
something spiritual,’ he says. “I 
don't think it’s a coincidence that 
many of the great religions of the 
world came out of desert regions. 

“The large distances, the light, 
the shades of color. It’s possible 
to really be alone.” He pauses, 
his thoughts returning to the topic 
at hand. “Well, not in this class, 
| guess.” 


Peter Haff earned his Ph.D. in 
physics from the University of 
Virginia. He served in postdoctoral 
research posts at the California 
Institute of Technology, the Niels 
Bohr Institute in Copenhagen, and 
Yale University before joining 
Duke's civil-engineering depart- 
ment in 1988. Once at Duke, he 





Les Todd 


received a second appointment, in 
the Nicholas School of the Environ- 
ment. Haff’s current research focus- 
es on the impact of technology on 
Earth. He studies technology as a 
physical phenomenon, “the next 
phase of the geological evolution 
of Earth,’ rather than an artificial 
disruption. 


Earth and Ocean Sciences 11: 
“The Dynamic Earth” 


Scientific journal articles 


Multiple oral presentations 
Serve as “local expert” on trip 


Final project 
—Jacob Dagger 


sion to enter a trial,” says Kevin Weinfurt, 
associate professor of medical psychology 
and the lead author of the study. 

What seemed to be more important in 
the decision-making process was the pa- 
tients’ level of trust in medical research in 
general, Weinfurt says. 

The findings, which appear online in 
American Heart Journal, reveal that patients 
are astute enough to draw distinctions be- 
tween various types of financial arrange- 
ments, finding some reasonable, and others 
less SO. 

The study, funded by a grant from the 
National Heart, Lung, and Blood Institute, 
was based on a telephone survey of 470 pa- 
tients diagnosed with coronary artery dis- 
ease who agreed to go through a consent 
process involving enrollment in a hypo- 
thetical clinical trial. 

Investigators assessed the patients’ over- 
all level of trust in medical research through 
a four-item questionnaire and then random- 
ized them into one of three disclosure groups. 
Patients who were told that the doctor lead- 
ing the study also held stock in the compa- 
ny sponsoring the research were the least 
willing to participate in the study. They 
offered three times the number of negative 
comments about the relationship than par- 
ticipants in the other groups. 

Patients who were told that the sponsoring 
company covered the cost of the trial, in- 
cluding the physician’s salary, were general- 
ly accepting of such a financial relationship. 

Participants in the study were dispropor- 
tionately middle- to higher income white men, 
and the researchers say lower-income par- 
ticipants from other racial groups might feel 
differently about financial relationships be- 
tween researchers and sponsoring companies. 

“We clearly live in a time of heightened 
sensitivity about these matters,” says Jeremy 
Sugarman ’82, M.D. ’86, a professor of bio- 
ethics and medicine at the Johns Hopkins 
University’s Berman Institute of Bioethics 
and senior author of the study. 

“Policymakers may want to consider more 
restrictive policies for equity relationships 
than for other financial interests in re- 
search.” 
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Small Matters 


anoparticles are as much as a mil- 

lion times smaller than the head of 

a pin and have unusual properties 

compared with larger objects made 
from the same material. These properties 
make nanomaterials attractive for use in 
everything from computer hard drives to 
sunscreens, cosmetics, and medical tech- 
nologies. However, the environmental im- 
plications of using these materials are virtu- 
ally unknown. 

A new center based at Duke will bring 
together researchers from a wide variety of 
fields and institutions, including universi- 
ties and government agencies, to explore 
the potential ecological hazards of nanopar- 
ticles. The Center for Environmental Im- 
plications of NanoTechnology (CEINT), 
funded by a $14.4 million grant from the 
National Science Foundation and the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, will seek 
to understand the relationships among a vast 
array of nanomaterials, natural and man- 
made, and their potential biological effects 
and ecological consequences. 
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Chainlink: electron micrograph of cobalt nanoparticles. 
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CEINT’s core research team brings to- 
gether internationally recognized leaders in 
environmental toxicology and ecosystem 
biology; nanomaterial transport, transfor- 
mation, and fate in the environment; bio- 
geochemistry of nanomaterials and inciden- 
tal airborne particulates; nanomaterial chem- 
istry and fabrication; and environmental 
risk assessment, modeling, and decision sci- 
ences. The team, directed by Mark Wiesner, 
James L. Meriam Professor of civil and envi- 
ronmental engineering at Duke’s Pratt School 
of Engineering, also includes Rich Di Giulio, 
a professor of environmental toxicology. 

Over the next year, the researchers will 
develop thirty-two controlled ecosystems in 
Duke Forest. They will add nanoparticles to 
living laboratories known 
as mesocosms—and study the resulting in- 
teractions and effects on plants, fish, bacte- 
ria, and other elements. 

“This mesocosm facility will be the nano- 
environment equivalent of the space station,” 





these test sites 





Wiesner says, “a unique resource with tre- 
mendous potential that will be tapped by 
researchers throughout the center and be- 
yond.” 


In Brief 


# Li-Chen Chin is the new director of 
Duke’s International House, which helps 
new international students acclimate to life 
in the U.S. and at Duke, provides support 
to existing students, and promotes cross- 
cultural interaction on campus. Chin previ- 
ously served as director of international pro- 
grams at Bryn Mawr College. 


@ Earl Dowell, dean emeritus of the 
Pratt School of Engineering and William 
Holland Hall Professor of mechanical engi- 
neering and materials science, received the 
2008 Daniel Guggenheim Medal Award. The 
award is bestowed jointly by the American 
Institute of Aeronautics and Astronautics, 
the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neering, the American Helicopter Society, 
and the Society of Automotive Engineers. 
Dowell was cited “for pioneering contribu- 
tions to nonlinear aeroelasticity, structural 


dynamics, and unsteady aerodynamics,” for 
having “a significant influence on aeronau- 
tics,” and for “contributions to education and 
public service in aerospace engineering.” 


@ Jeffrey Glass M.B.A. ’99, professor of 
electrical and computer engineering and 
Hogg Family Director of engineering man- 
agement and entrepreneurship, was named 
senior associate dean for education at the 
Pratt School. He succeeds Tod Laursen, chair 
of mechanical engineering and materials 
science. 

@ Fredric R. Jameson, William A. Lane 
Professor of comparative literature and Ro- 
mance studies, is the recipient of the fifth 
annual Holberg International Memorial 
Prize, a $900,000 award granted annually 
for outstanding scholarly work in the fields 
of the arts and humanities, social sciences, 
law, and theology. Jameson was cited for his 
many contributions to cultural theory and 
cultural studies, hermeneutics, architectural 
and postcolonial theory, aesthetics, film and 
television studies, and history. 


<= Robert J. Lefkowitz, James B. Duke 
Professor of medicine and biochemistry and 
a Howard Hughes Medical Institute investi- 
gator at Duke Medical Center, earned a 
National Medal of Science, the nation’s 
highest honor for contributions to science. 
Lefkowitz, who received the medal from 
President George W. Bush during a ceremo- 
ny at the White House, was honored for a 
lifetime of research on a major receptor sys- 
tem that controls the body’s response to 
drugs and hormones. 


@ R. Sanders Williams M.D. ’74, senior 
vice chancellor for academic affairs at Duke 
medical school and one of the principal 
architects of the medical center’s global 
expansion in recent years, has been named 
senior adviser for international strategy for 
the university. 


# The Duke Global Health Institute has 
received a three-year, $400,000 grant from 
the National Institutes of Health’s Fogarty 
International Center to develop a new 
interdisciplinary Master of Science in Glo- 
bal Health program. 
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§ ost animals develop their vocal communication 
signals, whether grunts or squeals or calls, through 
trial and error: If it gets the message across, use 

B it again. But some species of birds, like humans, 

are different. Their young learn through mimicry, that is, by 
imitating the sounds made by their elders. 

{ae standpoint, this process is complex, 
as it requires an individual not just to create a sound, but also 
to interpret the results—to hear the sound, decide whether it 
is right or wrong, and tweak the process the next time. Such 
learning through mimi S regional populations of the 
same wet the equivalent of “accents,” 
says Richard Mooney, an associate professor of neurobiology. 

In a recent study of swamp sparrows, Mooney identified a 
specific set of neurons th ear to play an important role 
in the auditory feedback loop in the birds’ brains. The neurons 
fire in similar patterns when a bird sings its own song and 
when it hears another bird singing the same song. 
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NP wenty students form three small hud- 
2 dles on the patio behind the main 
branch of the Durham Public Library, 

* eagerly awaiting instructions. 
Having just finished lunch, they know 
that they will be taking part in something 
called the “Explore Durham Challenge,” a 
scavenger hunt of sorts, but as of yet, they’ve 


received few details. 
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In fact, the past few days have been a 
blur. Two days ago, these first-years arrived 
on campus for the first day of Project 
Change, Duke’s newest week-long, pre-ori- 
entation program. Co-sponsored by the 
Kenan Institute for Ethics and the Women’s 
Center, the experience was billed as “The 
Amazing Race Meets Oprah’s Big Give.” For 
those unfamiliar with those popular televi- 





sion shows, that description suggests a series 


of competitive team “challenges” paired 
with a community-service project. 

All twenty students are wearing blue T- 
shirts emblazoned with an inspirational 
quote from psychologist-philosopher Wil- 
liam James, a motto of sorts for the program. 
“To change one’s life: Start immediately. Do 
it flamboyantly. No exceptions.” 


Hitting the streets: Frosh scramble to figure out clues 
and beat opposing teams to next Durham landmark. 


After delivering a few brief instructions, 
Ada Gregory, director of the Women’s 
Center and co-director of Project Change, 
hands each group a rolled-up sheet of or- 
ange paper. 

The members of one team, “Team ARC 
(which, they say, stands for affinity, reality, 
and communication), unroll their sheet and 
are greeted by a series of numbers, which 
they quickly identify as a simple code, with 
each number corresponding to a letter. 

“Seven.” 

“TWhets(Go" 

“Fifteen.” 

iihat's ©)” 

Soon, a message appears: Google Lucky 
Strike Tower. 

Presumably, whoever wrote the clues 
hoped that this one might be obscure 
enough to require a trip back to the library’s 
computer cluster. But several of the stu- 
dents, having just taken a tour of downtown 
earlier in the day, bolt in the general direc- 
tion of the American Tobacco Campus, a 
group of red-brick warehouses renovated 
and repurposed as office, residential, and 


” 





commercial space. A water tower embla- 
zoned with the Lucky Strike logo stands at 











the campus’ north end. 

The leaders make their way down Rox- 
boro Street at a run, looking both ways (sort 
of) and crossing the road where it passes 
under the train tracks just past Ramseur 
Street. 

A group of followers turns a block early, 
and walk-runs down Ramseur. Julius Jones, 
team leader for “Julius and the Phunky 
Phive,” drops the valuable downtown map 
halfway down the block, but before he has 
time to get it, the lead team emerges from 
around a corner a block ahead, and he gives 
chase. A teammate returns for the map. 

When the students reach the American 





Tobacco Campus, they at first have trouble 
figuring out how to get to the courtyard. 
They circle around, finding the north en- 
trance, and fan out, trying to figure out 
where the next clue might be hidden. 

After several moments, Gregory comes 
walking into the courtyard, shaking her 
head. “How did you guys get here so fast?” 
she asks, handing over the next clue. 

The clues lead the group through down- 
town Durham, past major sights like the 
Durham Bulls Athletic Park to lesser-known 
local treasures like Locopops (a local gour- 
met popsicle shop, where they must finish a 
Mexican-chocolate-flavored concoction in 
order to see their next clue), a popular used- 
book store, and the farmers’ market; and by 
the large, block-lettered “We want Oprah!!!” 
sign that has graced the window of a down- 
town building for more than three years, 
pleading for a visit from the popular talk- 
show host while at the same time becoming 
a sort of quirky Durham landmark. 

“From the get-go, we want [the students] 
to build an understanding and appreciation 
of Durham,” explains Suzanne Shanahan, 


| The program is intensive in another, more modern sense. 
| Students were instructed not to bring laptop computers for the week, 
and cell phones were confiscated for the duration of the program. 


associate director of the Kenan Institute 
and co-director of Project Change. “We 
don’t want them spending four years trying 
to find downtown.” 

Of course, the program is more than just a 
glorified city tour. It is an effort to encour- 
age students to bond and develop friend- 
ships as they serve their community and 
learn about “ethical leadership.” 

Throughout the week, students will col- 
laborate with local nonprofit organizations 
to plan and complete short-term service 
projects, each with a $1,000 budget, to be 
stretched and supplemented by soliciting 
donations in the form of money and materi- 
als. One group will work with Triangle Res- 
idential Options for Substance Abusers 


(TROSA), a program aimed at rehabilitat- 
ing substance abusers, to build a fence and a 
patio behind one of its houses. Another will 
purchase educational materials and soft- 
ware for the children living at Genesis 
Home, a transitional shelter for homeless 
families, as well as creating a scholarship 
fund for foster children. The third will work 
with leaders at El Centro Hispano, a grass- 
roots community group dedicated to strength- 
ening the local Latino community, to de- 
velop arts programming for young people 
and plan a trip to the El Greco exhibit at 
the Nasher Museum of Art for later in the 
semester. 

The aim of all three projects, Shanahan 
says, is to help students “develop a real 
sense of attachment and responsibility to 
Durham as their home,” to convey the mes- 
sage that “being a leader is about participat- 
ing collectively toward the goals of your 
community.” Afterward, Robbie Curtis, one 
of several members of Team ARC who con- 
tinue to volunteer at Genesis Home as 
after-school tutors, would describe the proj- 
ect as having changed his idea of effective 
leadership. “I learned that you need to be 
really collaborative for people to respect 
your views,” he said. “A leader isn’t just 
someone who gives orders.” 

These overarching ideas are not unique 
to the organizers of Project Change. In- 
creasingly, Duke administrators have taken 
steps to make first-year students feel com- 
fortable not just on campus, but also in the 
surrounding community. In recent years, 
the regular orientation week has featured 
trips to Durham Bulls games, dinner down- 
town, and an “Into the City” program that 
includes an option to participate in a one- 
day service project or join a faculty member 
on a tour of a local museum, neighborhood, 
or park. 

But Project Change represents a longer, 
more intensive approach. Students have a 
full week to bond over their introduction— 
and service—to Durham. 

The program is also intensive in another, 
more modern sense. Students were instructed 
not to bring laptop computers for the week, 
and after much discussion, organizers decided 
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at the last minute to confiscate students’ cell 
phones for the duration of the program. “We 
wanted them to cohere as a group,” Shana- 
han explains. “Constant cell-phone calls 
and texting were not part of the vision.” 

However, members of teams that win 
challenges are occasionally granted five 
minutes of cell-phone time as a prize. 

In its first year, the program has already 
proven a popular alternative to the three 
existing pre-orientation programs: Project 
WILD, a wilderness trip; Project BUILD, a 
community-service program; and Project 
Waves, based at the Duke Marine Lab. 
There were more than 300 applicants for 
twenty-one spots, filled on a first-come, 
first-served basis. Many participants speak 
enthusiastically about getting to know 
Durham and their classmates. Plus, Curtis 
says with a grin, “it’s free.” (The other pre- 
orientation programs range in cost from 


$375 to $475.) 
fi ing taken the fewest wrong turns 

MB) on the way from the farmers’ mar- 
ket (the second-to-last stop) to the finish 
line at Genesis Home. This is the first chal- 
lenge that they’ve won, and they’re ecstat- 
ic. They pose for a few photos, mugging for 
the camera with big smiles and goofy high- 
fives, then hop in a van driven by the pro- 
gram’s organizers in an effort to avoid a 
light rain and to trick the second-place 
team into thinking it finished first. 

Later in the evening, they will join the 
others to prepare a dinner for residents of 
Genesis Home, but for now, they can revel 
in their victory. They may even get to 
make a phone call. 

They pause for a moment, trying to de- 
cide whether that’s a good thing. After just 


t the end of the day, Team ARC 


finishes the race in first place, hav- 


two days, they’re already able to concede 
that there are certain benefits to a cell- 
phone-free week. “Imagine trying to ex- 
plain to your family what we’re doing,” one 
young woman says, shaking her head. “It 
could take all day.” 


—Jacob Dagger 
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Sports Talk 


A hundred days into his job as 
Duke’s vice president and athletics 
director—and with a few early- 
fall football victories to boast of— 
Kevin White sat down to talk about 
his new role. White spent the past 
eight years as director of athletics 
at the University of Notre Dame. 
At Duke, he'll be putting into action 
a strategic plan completed in the 
last academic year. 


Since you landed on the scene, has anything sur- 
prised you about Duke athletics? 


The strategic plan spoke very clearly to 
the fact that there was some catching up 
to do here at Duke. I was actually inspired 
by that, by the fact that the university 
had put together a team to take a good 
hard look at what Duke athletics might 
be, or should become, over the next 
decade or so. I’m not sure that Duke is in 
a much different position than my previ- 
ous institution was prior to my arrival in 
the spring of 2000. This isn’t the first 
time I’ve been down this path. There’s 
an awful lot to do, there are some pretty 
significant challenges, but my sense is it’s 
going to be a heck of a lot of fun. 


One element of your agenda is tapping into new 
revenue sources. What might they be? 


Some of the new opportunities in college 
athletics are in the realm of new media, 
but I’m not quite sure how that’s going 
to shake out. In addition to that, at 
Duke we have some opportunity to 
create meaningful associations with cor- 
porate partners. We’re not looking at 


White: striving for “a harmonious relationship 
between the pursuit of athletic success and the 
pursuit of academic excellence.” 


over-commercialization. But we are looking 
at the possibility of putting together mean- 
ingful relations, so corporate entities 

might choose to be associated with Duke 
athletics and also with one another. If you 
negate all the gimmicky financial mecha- 
nisms in college athletics, there are only 
about six schools that aren’t relying on 
some form of institutional subsidy to make 
their budgets. So we’re entering into a pret- 
ty tough period as it relates to the financing 
of intercollegiate athletics. We’re going to 
need to be creative. 


Is there something at the top of your list of priorities? 


Wallace Wade Stadium, to me, clearly is 
the most significant need we have. It’s 
really going to be important that we put 

a football business plan in place. We have 
got to develop a passionate fan base that 
will, each and every Saturday, fill the stadi- 
um. We have got to figure out how to 
reconfigure that facility to make it more 
effective and efficient and perhaps enlarge 
it to some degree, potentially including 
club seating. I would think a minimum of 
about 40,000 seats is going to become a 
necessity. We’ve been very reliant on 
Cameron Indoor Stadium and all the reve- 
nue that’s been produced by men’s basket- 
ball. We’re in an elite position when you 
look at men’s basketball within this coun- 
try. We’ve got to provide some financial 
relief, and it can only come from football. 


The so-called Olympic sports are not obvious 
revenue makers or reputation builders. So what’s 
the argument for enhancing those areas? 


There’s the educational component that 
students enjoy from participating in a sport 
at an elite academic institution. Then 
there’s institutional advancement, meaning 
greater exposure for the institution. Reve- 
nue sports clearly can provide both, but so 
can Olympic sports. 


Can we be sure that there’s a positive correlation 
between a university’s athletic success and its 
overall reputation? 


There should be a harmonious relationship 
between the pursuit of athletic success and 
the pursuit of academic excellence. And I 
think it’s historically been managed quite 
well here at Duke. The question always 
comes up: What are the most significant 
challenges in college athletics? And I find 
myself saying that the most significant 
challenge is maintaining the appropriate 
balance between academics and athletics. 
That is a never-ending tug-of-war. There 
are places where student-athletes essential- 
ly major in athletics and minor in academ- 
ics. At a place like Duke, student-athletes 
obviously major academically, and if they 
_weren’t majoring athletically as well, we 
-wouldn’t be very competitive. 


| Student-athletes may be competing academically, 
| but they’re also spending something like forty 


hours a week in their team sports. Is that a 
healthy balance? 


Well, the demands continue to grow. Duke 
is one of those institutions where student- 
athletes tend to really get involved deeply 
in community service as well. It has 
evolved to the point where student-ath- 
letes live a very structured, hard-charging 
existence. But they know what they signed 
up for; they are a very competitive breed. 
Students across the board can’t partake in 
every opportunity at a place like this. 
Student-athletes pick the things they want 
to focus on and excel at, and in that sense 
they’re no different from their peers. 


If you’re focused on building a winning football 
program, won’t there be pressure to make more 
admissions exceptions? 

We believe that savvy student-athletes are 
looking for the whole package, academics 
and athletics. They’re not just signing on 
for something that will occupy them for 





four or five years, they’re making a decision 
that will influence their lives forty or fifty 
years from now. And I don’t think there’s 
anybody at Duke who is advocating dimin- 
ishing academic standards in any sports, 
certainly not in football. 


You’ve mentioned financial pressures and the 
academics-athletics balance. What else keeps you 
up at night? 


If you look at the number of student-ath- 
letes in our program, with all the related 
transactions, it’s a huge issue to ensure 
compliance with the rules both within the 
ACC and the NCAA. Duke has a repu- 
tation that others in higher education can 
only dream about. So we’ve got an awful lot 
to lose. What’s the expression? It takes you 
a hundred years to create a reputation and 
about three seconds to lose it. 


—Robert J. Bliwise 
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s Duke safe?” 

The caller was an alumnus who grad- 
uated in the early 1980s. His oldest child 
and only daughter had just been ac- 


cepted to Duke. He had read about the mur 


der of a graduate student in an off-campus 
apartment last January, and heard anec- 
dotes about Durham’s crime rate and gang 
activity. And like people everywhere—but 
especially parents of young adults—he’d 
been horrified when a gunman at Virginia 
Tech killed thirty-two people-and injured 
dozens of others before committing suicide. 

Is Duke safe? One could argue that in 
some ways, it’s a lot safef than when the 
alumnus attended. Back then, the drinking 
age was eighteen, kegs flowed freely seven 
days a week, and campus fraternity parties 
were unmonitored, bacchanalian free-for- 
alls. Unless you had access to a car, the only 
way to get around campus after dark was.to 
walk, bike, or take the East-West bus. 


Dorms. were never locked—scruffy fol- 


lowers of the Grateful Dead took showers ine 


the bathrooms and crashed in commons 
areas for days at a time whenever the band 
played local gigs—and sexual-assault aware- 
ness and prevention programs were practi- 
cally nonexistent. 

On the other hand, today’s binge drinking 


and its dangerous consequences (alcohol ! 





poisoning, subpar academic performance, 
risky behaviors) are endemic among college 


students. Instructions on how to manufac- 


ture so-called “date rape” drugs like GHB * 
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and rohypnol are easily found on the In- 


~ternet. And fatal shootings on U.S. college 


campuses—thirty-nine dead in 2007 alone 
—have become a chilling reminder that a 
campus ‘setting, no matter how insulated or 
bucolic, is not impervious to violent crime. 

For parents like the anxious alumnus, the 
question of whether Duke—or any college 
campus, for that matter—is safe can’t be 
answered with an absolute. Administrators 
say that it’s generally safer for students to 
live on campus rather than off campus; that 
traveling alone, especially after dark, is in- 
advisable; and that personal responsibility 
—particularly among undergraduates who 


..are more likely to test new limits, drink to 
g excess, and exercise poor judgment—plays 


an essential yet often overlooked part of 
keeping the entire Duke community safe. 
“Our mission is to have students, faculty, 
and staff feel comfortable going about their 
business, whether that’s attending class, 
conducting research, or performing their 
jobs,” says Kemel Dawkins, vice president 
for campus services. Dawkins’ office oversees 
a dozen departments, including event man- 
agement, parking and transportation, Duke 
Gardens, Duke Forest, and the Duke Police 
Department. “At the same time, Duke is a 
very open campus. Right now we have peo- 
ple coming from all over for the El Greco 
exhibit at the Nasher, we have events al- 
most every weekend in the gardens, and 


. there is renewed interest in Duke fogtball. 


We want to continue to make this a wel- 
coming and inviting place, while engaging 
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our community on a regular basis to look 
out for each other and report things that 
don’t seem right.” 

With approximately 15,000 undergraduate, 
graduate, and professional school students; a 
work force of about 30,000 throughout the 
university ie Duke University Health Sys- 
tem (DUI 
visitors a year, the Duke community is an 


1S); and an estimated two million 


amorphous and somewhat transient entity. 
As multiple populations engage in a range 
of activities—some that overlap and are 
complementary, others that have nothing 
in common—Dawkins and his colleagues 
employ a range of approaches to ensuring 
the safety and well-being of its members. 

“From an institutional standpoint, we are 
constantly evaluating and re-evaluating 
safety and security concerns,” says Dawkins. 
“Having said that, I want to make sure that 
our performance and people’s expectations 
are matched. I don’t want people to think 
that they don’t have to take precautions, 
because they do.” 

Owing to Duke’s porous borders and sprawl- 
ing footprint—9,350 acres stretching over 
three counties—crime statistics (see chart on 
page 28) reflect events that occur not just 
on the undergraduate campus, but in the 
medical center (an employee receiving ha- 
rassing calls from an ex-husband, a visitor 
shoplifting candy from the hospital can- 
teen), in the far reaches of Duke Forest (car 
break-ins at trail entrances), or at satellite 
parking lots (stolen catalytic converters, 
scratched vehicles). 

“Our crime rates per population density 
are relatively low,” says Aaron Graves, asso- 
ciate vice president for campus safety and 
security and head of the Duke University 
Police Department (DUPD). “There is a 
perception that we are here to protect the 
community from outside elements, but by 
far the majority of reported incidents we see 
are student-on-student theft, or employee- 
on-employee theft, where items are stolen 
or misplaced. In these incidents, the victims 
are part of our community, but the suspects 
are also part of our community. These are 
crimes of opportunity.” 

As Graves notes, the most prevalent form 


of reported crime occurs when items of 


value—laptops, iPods, book bags, wallets— 
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are left unattended. Two locations that pop 
up with frequency on the police logs are 
Wilson Recreation Center and Brodie Gym. 
Even though an ample number of lockers 
is available, gym-goers are responsible for 
bringing their own locks, an extra step that 
many forego, instead leaving their valuables 
unsecured while they hit the treadmills or 
play a game of pickup basketball. DUPD’s 
crime-prevention manager, David A. Wil- 
liams, says that very few members of the 
Duke community take advantage of the de- 
partment’s frequently publicized free en- 
graving service that makes it easier to iden- 
tify lost or stolen property. 

Graves says there are a number of ways 
for concerned parents and others to stay 
apprised of criminal activity that occurs on 
or near campus. DUPD distributes daily e- 
mail messages through an automated list- 
serv (sign up at hetp://dukenews.duke.edu/ 
police.html), and posts weekly reports on its 
DUPD website (http://www.duke.edu/web/ 
police/info/index.html). Duke also compiles 
and distributes statistics in compliance with 
the Jeanne Clery Disclosure of Campus 
Security Policy and Campus Crime Sta- 
tistics Act, a federal law that requires col- 
leges and universities across the U.S. to pro- 
vide information about crime. 

Though the majority of reported crimes 
are relatively minor incidents, two major 
events accentuated the need for Duke to 
think more strategically about campus safe- 
ty and emergency preparedness. In the spring 
of 2006, allegations of an off-campus rape 
by Duke students exploded into a racially 
charged, nationally followed case that has 
come to be known simply as “lacrosse.” As 
the tangled mess slowly began to unravel, 
senior administrators identified a number of 
areas for improvement, including the uni- 
versity’s internal and external lines of com- 
munication. One year later, the Virginia Tech 
massacre served as a grim warning that pre- 
paring for worst-case scenarios should be an 
ongoing imperative for any institution. 

Like many universities, Duke responded 
to the Virginia Tech tragedy by accelerating 
safety improvements already in the works, 
and implementing a host of others. A de- 
tailed emergency-management response 
plan includes a communications compo- 


nent that spells out a chain of command for 
alerting members of the Duke communi- 
ty—students, faculty and staff members, 
trustees, parents, alumni, and visitors 
well as the Durham community and other 
local, state, and national agencies (law en- 
forcement, media), depending on the na- 
ture of the crisis. 

Over the summer, seven forty-foot-high 





as 


warning sirens were installed in key loca-- 


tions on East, West, and Central campuses, 
and in proximity to the medical center. In 
the case of a serious emergency—an armed 
or dangerous person, for example, or a 
chemical explosion or tornado sighting 





a 


consultants to conduct training exercises 
that brought together top-level administra- 
tors from around campus to deal collective- 
ly with a simulated crisis. In one scenario, a 
transformer explodes on Erwin Road near 
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high-decibel tone, audible for up to one- 
half mile, is followed by a live or recorded 


| message explaining what is happening and 
what people should do. The sirens, along 
with emergency text and e-mail message 
notification, are tested on an ongoing basis. 
An emergency website (www.emergency. 
duke.edu) launched in May provides timely 
updates, contact information and links, and 
options for subscribing to RSS feeds and 
text messaging. 

Duke also hired emergency-management 
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the medical center, knocking out power to 
broad sections of campus. Another virtual 
crisis situation—a LifeFlight helicopter 
crashes into Wilson Recreation Center— 
was devised by the Office of News and 
Communications to test communications re- 
sponsiveness. 

As a direct result of these conversations 
and case studies, Duke and Stanford Uni- 
versity forged a reciprocal agreement to 
guest host each other’s website should either 
university lose its Internet servers. Stanford, 





like many California institutions, is further 
along in emergency planning because of the 
higher risks of earthquakes and wildfires. 
From a practical standpoint, it also makes 
sense to collaborate with an institution on 
the opposite side of the country, lest a natu- 
ral disaster or terrorist attack cripple an 
entire region. 

“We are doing really well in terms of how 
we alert the Duke community in the case of 
an emergency,” says university secretary and 
vice president Richard Riddell, who chairs 
the two-year-old emergency-management 
council and serves as a kind of air traffic 
controller for monitoring real and potential 
safety issues around campus. (Monte Brown 
is Riddell’s counterpart at the Duke Uni- 
versity Health System, which consists of 
the medical school and School of Nursing, 
research institutes and centers, and clinics 
and patient-care operations. ) 

But Riddell notes that “we still have work 
to do to let students, faculty, and employees 
know what their role is, and what they need 
to do, not just in an emergency but as part 
of their day-to-day routine.” For example, 
an Associated Press report earlier this year 
found that college students are slow to sign 
up for emergency text messages. To increase 
the likelihood that Duke students will sign 
up, campus safety officials sent letters to par- 
ents encouraging them to make sure their 
sons and daughters took this simple step. 

Paul Grantham, assistant vice president 
for communications services, says that no 
single method of notifying the entire Duke 
community can be effective. “Our commu- 
nications strategy is built on redundancy,” 
he says. “We have low-tech options, like the 
public-address system or having residence- 
life staff knock on doors, and we have high- 
tech options, such as text messaging and 
RSS feeds. One of the things we want to 


F track is how people first hear that there is a 


drill or an actual emergency, so we can 
refine and improve how we notify people.” 
Technology allows instantaneous com- 
munication, but speed has its drawbacks. 
When an undergraduate student died in his 
dorm last year, student-affairs staff members 
and police officers arrived on the scene 
within minutes of receiving a 911 call from 
one of the young man’s friends. By the time 
they got there, students had begun gather- 
ing outside the dorm, and were already text- 
ing messages to their friends and acquain- 
tances about what had happened—or what 
they had heard had happened from second- 
hand sources. University officials were com- 
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pelled to call the family on the spot, with 
out knowing all the facts, because details of 
the student’s death (accurate or not) were 
already being disseminated. Grantham says 
that ensuring messages are both timely and 
accurate can be a delicate balancing act. 
“We send out what we know as soon as we 
know it,” he says. “But in an emergency sit 
uation, we aren’t going to know everything 
at once. So when we send out those up 
dates, we want to be very ¢ lear about telling 
people what we know to be fact, as well as 
elling them what we don’t know.” Case in 
point: Last spring a steam line ruptured at 
the Levine Science Research Center (LSRC), 
killing longtime Duke employee Raymond 


Coffer. In addition to e-mail messages sent 





mmediately to members of the campus com- 





nunity, and an alert message posted on the 
front page of the Duke Today website, the 
emergency website posted updates, provid- 
ing details on how the building’s systems 
were being tested and repaired, and inform- 
ing LSRC employees when it was safe to re- 


port back to work. 


Protecting students 


In theory, college is a time for young adults 
to express their independence, become re- 


sponsible adults, and learn, through trial and 
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error, how to contribute IN positive ways to 
the larger community in which they live. In 
practice, that’s not always a smooth process. 
In the 1960s and 1970s, college students 
began objec ting to the notion of in loco pa 
enus, whereby Mstitutrons imposed curfews 
and social standards on young people away 
from home for the first time, the better to 
keep them from harm. Rather than view 
such rules as benign safeguards, students 
argued that such measures were infantiliz- 
Ing and implied a lack of maturity and ro od 
judgment. From both legal and moral view- 


points, most colleges and universities con- 
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cur that in loco parentis is not the ideal 
model for helping teenagers become auton- 
omous adults. 

In the last two decades, though, students 
who chafed at in loco parentis became par- 
ents themselves. With their own children 
heading off to college, these parents want 
assurance that safety precautions and safe- 
guards are 1n place to protect them from 
harm. And even though the trend in higher 
education is for more robust student-affairs 
staffs and student-life services, coordinating 
those efforts is a challenge. At Virginia 
Tech, gunman Seung-Hui Cho’s unstable 
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This'chart omits categories (e.g., hate crimes) for which no crimes were reported. See www.duke.edu/web/police/cleryreport for comprehensive report. 
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behavior and actions leading up to the 
shooting had come to the attention of offi- 
cials in judicial and student affairs, the 
counseling center, and university police, 
but none of these agencies shared or esca- 
lated their concerns with counterparts across 
campus, believing (incorrectly) that to do 
so would be a breach of student privacy. 

At Duke, these departments are in con- 
stant communication. On the student-aftairs 
side, Sue Wasiolek, assistant vice president 
for student affairs and dean of students, con- 
venes a Monday-morning meeting during 
the academic year at which various student- 
affairs officers review events from the previ- 
ous week. At any given meeting, between 
fifteen and twenty people attend, including 
deans who oversee East, West, Central, and 
off-campus student life; representatives from 
judicial affairs and fraternity and sorority 
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with him (he was taken to the emergency 
room and referred for counseling). 

Other cases before the group involve more 
comprehensive supervision. A second-year 
student who had earned a reputation for 
partying hard her freshman year had assured 
her academic dean at the start of fall classes 
that she was now on the straight and nar- 
row. But according to the young woman’s 
residence coordinator, she had shown up for 
an afternoon dorm meeting with beer in 
hand, and at the weekend’s tailgate party 
before the football game, another dean had 
spotted the woman in full party mode. 

In this case, as in others involving stu- 
dents of concern, the young woman’s name 
is added to a database maintained by Amy 
Powell, the student-affairs case manager. A 
position created just this year, the case man- 
ager coordinates the efforts of student-fo- 
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life; an alcohol- and substance-abuse-pre- 
vention manager; and members of the resi- 
dential-life and housing staff. 

Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A. ’78, LL.M. ’93 be- 
gins each meeting by asking for an update 
from the person just coming off his or her 
shift as dean on call—a position that rotates 
among staff members, assuring that there is 
a student-affairs staff member available 
twenty-four hours a day to address urgent or 
emergency situations that involve students. 

At an early-September meeting, the first 
since this year’s first-year students arrived 
on campus, the report includes a faulty 
smoke detector in a residence hall (emer- 
gency maintenance was notified), a call from 
a resident adviser wanting to know if it was 
permissible for students to smoke a hookah 
on the outdoor patio (as long as they weren’t 
smoking anything illegal, she was told), and 
a distraught young man who took an over- 
dose of Motrin after his girlfriend broke up 





cused campus entities to ensure an integrat- 


ed approach to addressing a spectrum of 


needs a student might have. 

For example, the loss of a parent or close 
family member could have an impact on a 
student’s academic performance, his mental 
health, and even his financial-aid package 
should the family’s income fluctuate. In a 
situation like that, Powell would collabo- 
rate with the student’s academic deans, who 
alert the student’s professors to the situa- 
tion; professional staff in Counseling and 
Psychological Services, to which the stu- 
dent might be referred; and the financial 
aid and registrar’s office. 

First-year students receive the most super- 
vision, including faculty members living in 
residence halls, academic advisers, resident 
advisers, residence coordinators, and first- 


year advisory counselors. Housekeeping staff 


members have also been trained to watch 
for clues that indicate unhealthy behav- 


ior—the frequent presence of vomit in a bath- 
room used by women, for example, could 
indicate a student struggling with bulimia. 

“One of the things we tell parents during 
orientation is to contact us if something 
doesn’t seem right,” says Larry Moneta, vice 
president for student affairs. “Sometimes 
when parents have concerns—their son or 
daughter hasn’t called in a few days and 
they usually call every day, or they sound 
sad on the phone—they don’t want their 
children to think they are interfering. We 
can maintain that parent’s confidentiality 
while still checking to see if everything’s 
okay. We might ask the resident adviser to 
stop by the student’s room, or ask that stu- 
dent’s roommate how things going 
between them. We take elaborate precau- 
tions to mitigate risk.” 

Senior Daniel De Vougas is in his third 
year as a residence adviser (RA). He says he 
likes being a mentor and sounding board for 


are 


first-year students who are juggling new 
“RAs play a 
unique role because students see us as one of 
them,” he says. “I’ve had students complain 
about the party scene, and I can tell them 
from firsthand experience that not every- 


academic and social pressures. 


one drinks, and that there is a social scene 
that involves people getting together to 
cook or make music, not just to drink.” 
There is a somewhat predictable are to 
the experiences and emotions first-year stu- 
dents encounter, he says. “Students arrive at 
Duke ready to take on the world. They 
know they want to be premed or prelaw. 
They all go to the party scene early on; 
some keep going while others focus more on 
their studies. Then around midterms, they 
get aC ona paper or a test and they think 
their world is about to end. I am there to 
reassure them that this happens to almost 
everyone. I can tell them where to go for 
help. One of the most powerful things 
about being an RA is that I’m not pushing 
policy. I’m providing a positive role model.” 


Off-campus dangers 


From her perspective as director of student 
development for the Graduate School, 
Tomalei Vess Ph.D. ’02 agrees that the uni- 
versity provides an impressive array of sup- 
port services for undergraduates. She is less 
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sanguine about resources provided to the 
thousands of students enrolled in graduate 
and professional programs. 

“About one-third of our Graduate Schoo! 
enrollment is international students, and 
are coming to the United 
“Nearly all 


the numM- 


many of those 
States for the first time,” she says. 
of our students live off campus” 
ber of beds for graduate students on Central 
Campus has dwindled from a high of 200 to 
seventy-four. “And because they generally 
don’t have a lot of money, they don’t have 
cars, and they look for apartments that may 
be cheap but that aren’t necessarily safe, 
they are easy targets for crime.” 

Vess says that last year’s murder of engi- 
neering doctoral student Abhijit Mahato in 
his off-campus apartment underscored the 
importance of keeping all students safe. 
“When we conduct recruiting, we frequent- 
ly get asked about transportation and hous- 
ing. We have had applicants who were 
offered admission but who decided to go 
somewhere else, because other universities 
have more on-campus housing for graduate 
students and better public transportation. 
These are not insignificant issues.” 

At the urging of the Graduate and Pro- 





result, the number of vehicles in the Safe 
Rides fleet has doubled from four to eight. 
And after months of negotiations, Duke is 
poised to enter into an agreement with 
Zipcars, a national car-lending service. By 
as early as the spring semester, anyone who 
joins the program can reserve and borrow a 
car by the hour or day, much like the Duke 
Bikes program. 

Improving safety off campus, is also..a 
pressing issue for many of Durham’s proper- 
ty managers who cater to students. Atca 
quarterly meeting in September, about.a 
dozen owner/managers and members of 
Duke's student-affairs staff convened to lis 
cuss a range of issues, from how to evic 
problem students to Duke’s role in prosecut- 
ing people charged with crimes against stu- 
dents. One owner, whose company has 
been in business for three aaaihe and in 
whose apartment complex Mahato lived, 
expressed frustration that students may not 
report crime because they think gothing 
will come of it, or if they do and someone is 
caught, it takes so long for the case to wind 
its way through court that the student has 
graduated and, understandably, does not 
want to travel back to Durham to testify 
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fessional Student Council, Duke this fall 
added a free shuttle bus that travels in a 
continuous loop to apartment buildings along 
LaSalle Street, Morreene Road, and Cam- 
pus Walk Avenue, an area with a high con- 
centration of students living off campus. The 
service, which provides transportation for 
residents living in fifteen complexes, oper- 
ates from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m., Monday through 
Friday. 

After hours, members of the Duke com- 
munity, including graduate students, can 
call the university-operated Safe Rides to 
get where they need to go, whether that is a 
remote parking lot or an off-campus apart- 
ment. Designed to supplement the regular 
bus service between and through East, 
Safe Rides 
program underwent a comprehensive evalu- 
ation of its services last spring, partly in 


West, and Central campuses, the S 


response to student complaints, to analyze 
peak demand and rider responsiveness. As a 
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against the accused. As a result, the same 
criminals continue to commit crimes. 

“Can’t Duke play more of a role in serv- 
ing as a victim’s advocate in the courts?” she 
asked. 

Moneta noted that the university “can’t 
position itself as having a greater need than 
other parts of Durham,” particularly those 
areas with higher crime rates. He assured 
the group that Duke officials do follow crim- 
inal cases very closely, and work with the 
local law-enforcement agencies and the at- 
torney general's office to expedite prosecu- 
tion when appropriate and feasible. 

“If we try to address these problems on 
the back end, it’s going to be an uphill bat- 
tle that we will lose,” he said. “We believe 
that we are your partners in keeping our stu- 
dents and communities safe. If you have 
concerns about safety, call us. If you have 
problems with exuberant partyers, call us. 
We are here to help you.” 





Law and order 


Reciprocity between community partners 
extends to the Duke and Durham police 
departments as well. The two agencies have 
a concurrent jurisdiction agreement, which 
means that Duke can ask the Durham po- 
lice for help with crimes on campus, and 
the Duke police can respond to crime in- 
volving members of the Duke community 
who live in surrounding neighborhoods. 
When someone dials 911 on a campus 
land line, the call is immediately routed to 
the DUPD emergency call center, which 
dispatches Duke police officers and, when 
warranted, responders from Duke Univer- 
sity Emergency Medical Services (EMS). If 
the call involves a serious or complicated 
circumstance—murder or accidental death, 
an explosion or fire—the DUPD alerts the 
Durham Police and may request additional 
resources such as crime-scene detectives or 





arson investigators. Emergency 911 calls 


made on cell phones are routed to the Dur- 
ham Police, who alert Duke officials when 
the incident involves a Duke-affiliated in- 
dividual. 

In the past two years, both agencies have 
brought on new leadership. In Durham, 
Chief Jose Lopez has launched a number of 
crime-prevention and crime-fighting initia- 
tives, and pledged greater accountability 
and responsiveness to the community. 

At Duke, Aaron Graves is pursuing accred- 
itation of the campus police department 
through the International Association of 


~ Campus Law Enforcement Administrators. 
_ The voluntary but rigorous process can take 
| up to three years, and requires institutions 





to meet more than 200 national safety stan- 
dards. Lopez and Graves are also addressing 
the problem of recruiting and retaining 
qualified officers; both departments pay to 
train new recruits, who, once certified and 
sworn in, often move on seeking higher pay 
or the faster pace of an urban setting. 

A Chronicle series last spring implied that 
the high turnover rate at Duke was an aber- 
ration and cause for alarm. In fact, it’s a 
challenge faced by departments nationwide 
as colleges and universities strive to in- 
crease their security forces, and as ever- 
shrinking municipal budgets keep officer 
salaries low. 


Student perception of Duke and Durham 
police is mixed, in part because encounters 
with either agency are usually a consequence 
of dangerous or illegal activity. “When Duke 
students are confronted by the Durham 
Police or ALE [Alcohol Law Enforcement] 
officers or even the Durham County Sher- 
iff’s department, it is oftentimes the result 
of behavior issues involving alcohol,” says 
Graves. 

“When that happens, there is a percep- 
tion that the Duke police should come to 
their aid and relief, that they should some- 
how get a pass. But as sworn police officers, 
we have an obligation to enforce the laws of 
the state, the orders of the city, and any 
other federal laws that apply.” 

Still, he says, both city and campus law- 
enforcement officers have a fair amount of 
discretion in how they handle a particular 
incident. “On any given day we'll get a call 
from the Durham police about an intoxicat- 
ed Duke student. We have the discretion 
not to arrest him, to take him back to his 
dorm or put him in detox overnight. This is 
a common occurrence, but not one that’s 
highly publicized, because if it was, it would 
read like, well, here’s another privileged Duke 
student who’s getting yet another break.” 

Ben Applebome ’09 is the director of Duke 
EMS. Originally a student initiative admin- 





istered through student affairs, Duke EMS 
became part of the DUPD in 2003. It con- 
tinues to be an all-volunteer student organ- 
ization that serves as an emergency medical 
first responder. 

Applebome joined Duke EMS the fall of 
his freshman year, has volunteered with 
several emergency service agencies in his 
home state of New York, and volunteers with 
North Carolina’s Orange County EMS. From 
his perspective working alongside the Duke 
police force for the last four years, Apple- 
bome says he has been impressed by the 
level of dedication that the DUPD officers 
bring to their jobs. 

“T have tremendous respect for the Duke 
police,” he says. “I think most students in- 
teract with the police when something bad 
happens, but I get to work with them every 
day. They do a fantastic job.” 

When Applebome is told about the call 
from the alumnus inquiring about safety, he 
smiles. “Is Duke safe? We can always do more, 
but to some extent there is only so much 
you can do.” a 


Listen to an audio of students talking 
about safety and to a test of 
Duke’s new emergency warning system: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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or a brief time in January of 
2007, after saving a fellow pas- 
senger from an oncoming sub- 
way train, Wesley Autrey, a New 
York City construction worker, 
was a national hero. “I had to 
make a split decision,” he told 
The New York Times the next 
day. “I just saw someone who 
needed help. I did what I felt was right.” 

Four months later, following a whirlwind 
season of interviews, public receptions, and 
talk-show appearances, his rise to promi- 
nence culminated in quintessentially Ameri- 
can fashion: as a contestant on the hit NBC 
game show Deal or No Deal. The show, which 
features twenty-five “spokesmodels” toting 
twenty-five money-laden briefcases contain- 
ing amounts ranging from one cent to $1 mil- 
lion, is essentially a glorified guessing game: 
Contestants open several cases each round, 
removing the corresponding prizes from play. 
Go all the way to the last case and win 
what’s inside. 

Along the way, however, aspiring million- 
aires must reject a series of escalating buy-out 
offers from the show’s host (an eerily gla- 
brous Howie Mandel), a twist that results in 
much agonized hand-wringing and tension- 
fraught commercial breaks. The average con- 
testant, it may be observed, stands to win 
something in the low six figures. Nearly all 
eventually take a settlement. 

Autrey, whose episode aired the follow- 
ing May, played fearlessly, and fared much 
better than most. With only three cases 
remainine—$25, $10,000, and $1 million 
—he was offered a whopping $305,000 buy- 
out, a near-record, and only $33,000 less 
than the average of the remaining prizes. As 
Mandel leaned in and whispered the show’s 
pivotal phrase, “Deal ... or no deal,” Autrey 
glanced at family members just offstage 

e Deal or No Deal 
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before delivering his answer: “No deal.” 
Turning toward the models, he called for 
case number 14. The amount inside: $1 mil- 
lion. A collective groan issued from the au- 
dience. Autrey’s relatives appeared visibly 
deflated. Once again, Autrey was offered a 
$5,000, almost exactly the aver- 
but again 


buy-out 
age of the two remaining values 
declined. The last case opened, his own, 
contained $25. 

“It was the risk, you know?” 
he said in an interview after 
the show, “just like the chance 
| took that day.” But was it? 
Did the same quality that al- 
lowed Wesley Autrey to risk 
his own life for a stranger’s 
make him squander a lucrative 
sure thing? What possessed him 
to take such a reckless chance, 
one that seems so very wrong 
to the rest of us? Are some peo- 
ple just born risk-takers, indif- 
ferent to chance, or is there 
something deep within all of 
us that drives us to gamble? 

Those are just the kinds of 
questions that Scott Huettel 
is trying to answer. Huettel 
Ph.D. ’99, an associate profes- 
sor of psychiatry, is co-director 
of Duke’s Center for Neuro- 
economic Studies, a think tank 
for researchers interested in 
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decision-making and the brain. 

“IT think there are actually 
two types of neuroeconomics,” says Huettel, 
“and they don’t always coexist very easily. 
One is trying to use neuroscience to under- 
stand particular types of decision-making: 
Can we understand why people might 
choose a riskier option over a safer option? 
Or why they might choose to give up some 
of their money to help someone else? Neu- 
roscientists are very excited about this be- 
cause it gives them a whole range of inter- 
esting questions. 

“The other type would be: Can we use 
neuroscience data to alter economic policy? 
So if we have some theory about decision- 
making, or about some type of particular 
economic policy, can we use neuroscience 
to better help with that? And that direction 
is not always well accepted. There’s more 
resistance to whether neuroscience data 
can really help change the way economists 
think at a deep level.” 
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Neuroeconomics is what’s typically re- 
ferred to as an “emerging” discipline, a term 
that suggests, at least in part, a certain lack of 
unifying view. Like many cross-disciplinary 
endeavors, its boundaries are defined more 
by individual researchers than any set of 
canonical ideas, and so it tends to incorpo- 
rate a multiplicity of methodologies and 
aims. As a result, neuroeconomics winds up 


serving as a sort of big tent for economists, 


biologists, and other academics interested 
in how we make decisions. 

For Huettel, for instance, coming from a 
background in psychology, the attraction of 
working with economics lay in its precision: 
“T was previously studying basic executive- 
control processing, and that was pretty 
much like decision-making, but perhaps 
you can think of it at a simpler, more psy- 
chological level. And what really excited 
me was almost a methodological point, 
which is that we can really do some very 
controlled, well-formulated tasks using eco- 
nomics. It provides a level of precision that 
we didn’t always have in the psychological 
brand of tests.” 

Huettel’s lab specializes in the technology 
known as fMRI, or functional magnetic res- 
onance imaging, which involves combining 
multiple sequential images from the well- 
known tumor-scanning machines to recon- 


struct blood flow in the brain. This blood 
flow is linked with certain forms of brain 
activity, and thus offers a noninvasive method 
of acquiring information about brain func- 
tion in real time. Made famous by the color- 
coded pictures used to illustrate popular sci- 
ence articles, its application is one of the 
fastest-growing areas of brain research. 
What interests Huettel most are the so- 
cial factors that attend decision-making. “I 
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Make up your mind: 
Huettel monitors brain 
activity of fMRI study 
participant at Brain 
Imaging Analysis Center. 





think the coolest sorts of studies are at the 
intersection of social information and eco- 
nomics,” he says. “Aside from [the fact] that 
they’re omnipresent, social situations may 
allow us to look at systems in a cleaner way. 
Even though it seems more complex, it may 
be that the systems involved in decision- 
making evolved to deal with that type of 
information, not gambles presented in 
terms of rewards and probabilities. 

“And what these sorts of studies will sug- 
gest, | think, is that the concept of econom- 
ic utility, the bedrock, is probably not strict- 
ly the case. That we didn’t evolve to deal with 
money, we evolved to deal with a bunch of 
different rewards, and those rewards might 
conceivably be in different currencies.” 

One day last summer, in order to see the 
method in action, I met up with Vinod 
Venkatraman, a student of Huettel’s, at a 
waiting area near the fish tank in the Duke 


Children’s Hospital. He was there to ren- 
dezvous with a test subject, one of several 
dozen in the medical center’s prescreened 
database, and lead her back to the secured 
wing of the hospital where the MRI scan- 
ners are housed. 

As instructed, No. 7 (her subject num- 
ber) came dressed in T-shirt and sweats— 
nothing metallic—since the principal com- 
ponent of any MRI scanner is a giant 
doughnut-shaped 
electromagnet, and 
within its field, even 
the smallest shards of 
metal become deadly projectiles. In fact, 
just to be eligible for MRI experiments, 
which pay a minimum of $20 per hour, sub- 
jects must undergo scanning for metal 
implants, a battery of medical history ques- 
tions, and even a pregnancy test. 

The MRI scanning room in the Brain 
Imaging Analysis Center is reached via a 
pair of secure-access double doors. A spa- 
cious waiting area-cum-control room, its 
walls are lined with desks laden with com- 
puters; a walk-through metal detector fronts 
the entrance to the scanner room proper. 

Before No. 7 enters the scanner, Venka- 
traman gives her the standard orientation 
spiel: The experiment involves a series of 
lotteries, each with a mixture of prizes (both 
positive and negative) at varying probabili- 
ties. After an initial stage in which she is 
required only to think about the gamble, 
No. 7 will subsequently be offered a pair of 
modifications—something like an enlarge- 
ment of the largest prize or a positive result 
instead of a no-money outcome—and will 
have to choose which one she prefers. The 
results of a subset of these gambles will be 
_ played out, and the results added to (or sub- 
tracted from) the base pay for the study, 
which represents her endowment. 

As the study begins, Venkatraman and I 
_ watch together as the gambles and No. 7’s 
subsequent choices appear onscreen. Most 
people, when presented with the option of 
_ modifying a gamble, prefer a guarantee of 
_ some gain to a larger potential prize, and an 
increased potential of breaking even to a 
smaller worst-case loss (though both depend 
on the amounts and probabilities involved). 
Since any decision involving risk implies at 
least some weighing of gains and losses, and 
since the brain appears to possess multiple 
(and interdependent) systems for evaluat- 
ing each, Venkatraman and collaborators 
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are hoping to detect in the fMRI signal 
interaction between these several reward 
systems. One of the systems, for instance, 
may be responsible for calculating what is 
known as expected value, the average re- 
ward earned per gamble; another, responsi- 
ble for loss-aversion, may prefer a guaran- 
teed return. 

Right now it’s not even completely un- 
derstood how many such systems there are 







t nge, the eye of the rhesus 
A... nacaca mulatta, can appear 
mean nnervingly human—wide 
with amazement, pupil darting back 

and forth—an illusion broken only by the 
long strands of fur drooping downward from 
its brows. That image, courtesy of a laser eye- 
tracking system mounted above the mon- 
key’s head, fills the screen of a computer 
monitor in a neural recording room in the 
Duke vivarium, part of the laser-and-mirror 
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in the brain, or whether such a partition is 
even sensible. For the moment, the focus is on 
narrowing down the list of the key players, 
trying to understand which regions are most 
important for our willingness to take risks. 
As Huettel puts it, “The basic reward sys- 
tems of the brain are pretty much co-opted 
learning systems. They can become patho- 
logical in cases of addiction, in cases of gam- 
bling. There may be components that are 
helping us evaluate probability—how likely 
Iam to be successful at a given action; other 
components that may be pushing us away 
from options that have negative conse- 
quences. | think what we have to recognize 
is that we evolved for very different envi- 
ronments than we are in now. In our evolu- 
tion, we never had to deal with something 
like winning a million dollars. There was 
never a situation where one had to make 
decisions about quantities that large.” 
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assembly used to track the millisecond 

shifting of the animal’s eyes. 

The monkey does not appear to notice. 
Staring through the transparent glass of 
his eyepiece, attending to the glow of a 
giant computer monitor, he appears 
unaware that at this same moment, in the 
room next door, his own brain is a subject 
of intense study, its electrical activity 
traced out across a computer monitor. 

These monkeys, and these rooms, are 
part of the lab of neurobiologist Michael 

Platt, Huettel’s co-director at CNS and 
president of the Society for Neuroeco- 
nomics. His 1999 Nature paper, which 
showed that neurons in an area of monkey 
brains known as LIP encoded the expected 
value of risky choices, became one of the 
founding documents of the field. 

“What we think of as neuroeconomics is 
still being defined,” Platt says. “Initially, neu- 
roeconomics was defined by the people who 
were associated with the branding of the 
discipline, the branding of the society, twelve 
or fifteen people who met on Martha’s Vine- 
yard. This year, the abstracts are much broader 
in what they cover, in the methods they 
employ. I see neuroeconomics as just a way 
of getting a handle on the information that’s 
used during decision-making.” 

For a biologist like Platt, the allure of 
neuroeconomics stems from a broader inter- 
est in the underlying mechanisms that al- 
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low our brains to choose. And the juncture 
at which those neurobiological questions 
take over from techniques like fMRI is at 
the level of the neurons themselves, the 
hundred billion or so cells bundled together 
to form the human brain. And while tech- 
niques for studying the activity of individ- 
ual nerves have been around for nearly a 
century, such experiments generally require 
direct access to brain tissue, narrowing the 
pool of potential human subjects. 

Most of the time, researchers must make 
do with so-called “homologues” of the hu- 
man. brain, close cousins like those of rhesus 
macaques. “The kinds of techniques that 
we're comfortable using in animals we would 
not be comfortable using in people,” Platt 
explains. “We’re not comfortable sticking 
electrodes In 
But 
roimaging methods we 


people’s 
heads. the neu- 
have now are not up to 

giving us the temporal and spatial resolu- 


tion at the level of a single neuron. 





“So that’s the number-one reason we use 
animals. And we can actually [access] the 
fundamental units of information-process- 
ing in the brain while these animals are per- 
forming tasks that are similar, if not identi- 
cal, to the ones we use in humans. We can 
tap into some of the basic principles under- 
lying decision-making.” 

These days in the Platt lab, those experi- 
mental tasks are most often tied to gam- 
bling behavior and the social cues that 
affect it. “My own bias is that I’m really 
interested in social decision-making,” Platt 
says. “A lot of it is traditional, straight neu- 
roeconomics: What happens in your brain 
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Images courtesy Vinod Venkatraman and Scott Huettel 


A. Image of the brain showing regions typically involved in decision-making: 1) anterior cingulate cortex (posterior cingu- 
late, not shown, is located directly behind, in the back half of the brain); 2) ventral striatum; 3) dorsolateral prefrontal cor- 
tex; 4) anterior insula, and 5) parietal cortex. B. Brain activity in the ventromedial prefrontal cortex predicts the study 
participant will make choices based on potential wins. C. Brain activity in the anterior insula predicts the study participant 
will make choices based on avoiding losses. D. Degree of brain activity in the dorsomedial prefrontal cortex predicts dif- 


ferences in how individuals approach a decision-making task. 
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when you buy something? What neural sys- 
tems are involved in mediating risk, in 
deciding what you’re going to do when 
faced with a gamble? But there are a lot 
broader questions now, questions like, 
What happens when two people interact? 
What's the role of empathy in human be- 
havior? How much of that is conscious, ver- 
sus implicit? | think that is really interest- 
ing, but that’s also one of the hardest things 
we can possibly approach. And it’s some- 
thing that’s very hard to study in the labora- 
tory, especially lying in an MRI magnet.” 
And so, on a typical day, half a dozen 
monkeys are busy performing up to ten sep- 
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arate experiments, their furtive, rapid eye 
movements, known as saccades, signaling 
choices paired with targets on large com- 
puter monitors. A typical experiment may 
involve presenting the animal with a pair of 
colored dots—one “safe,” the other “risky” 
—corresponding to different amounts of a 
juice reward to be delivered through a tube 
to the monkey’s mouth. In many setups, 
such as the one currently overseen by Ben 
Hayden, a postdoctoral researcher in the 
lab, these choices are balanced for expected 
value: On average, each yields the same 
amount of juice, but, depending on circum- 
stances, the monkeys show a strong prefer- 
ence for one or the other. 

In fact, in a study coauthored by Platt and 
former graduate student Allison McCoy 96, 
M.D. ’07, Ph.D. 07, it was discovered that the 
monkeys were actually “risk-seeking” when 
rewards were small and the wait between 
gambles was short. In other words, when play- 
ing many times for small stakes, the mon- 
keys actually preferred the risky to the safe 
option. On the other hand, in more recent 
work involving food rewards and longer wait- 
ing periods, Platt and colleagues have shown 
that monkeys, like humans and other ani- 
mals, display risk-aversion, favoring the 
guaranteed payout of the safer target. 
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I toured the lab, Hayden 
next door to the recording 
(0 yur-by-eight closet jammed 
with electronic equipment. Several of the 
displays, like the closed-circuit monitor, al- 
low researchers to watch the monkeys as they 
perform the task. The rest, including a large 
central screen, track signals from the record- 
ing electrode, a tiny, 200-micrometer-thick 
wire implanted into the monkey’s brain. 

As the experimenters inch this electrode 
through the tissue, hunting for cells, the 
data stream in in the form of characteristic 
neural “spikes” of electrical activity, the 
language of active neurons. Fed into an am- 
plifier and played over speakers, a healthy 
cell makes a sound like the crinkling of 
Saran wrap, a dying cell, like the squeal of a 
deflating balloon. Hayden tells me the prac- 
ticed ear can hear the difference between 
white and gray matter, layers II] and IV of 
cortex, cells firing, cells dying—all within 
what, to the unitiated, sounds like pure 
white noise. 

Later, when the data are sorted, they will 
be analyzed with a view to variations in each 
recorded cell’s spiking frequency, the inter- 
nal representation of the monkey’s deci- 
sion-making process. In Hayden’s experi- 
ment, these data come from a region in the 
brain called the posterior cingulate cortex, 
the rear portion of a band of tissue that ar- 
ches from the back to the front of the brain. 
The goal of his experiment is to determine 
whether the posterior cingulate, one of the 
brain’s enduringly enigmatic regions, may 


encode notions of salience, the degree to 






which novel or surprising outcomes stick 
out in our minds. 

In the case of a gambler, or a monkey, this 
may explain why risk is so alluring: The 
memory of the jackpot remains so piquant 
that our calculations of overall risk become 
skewed. If our brains recall the bells and 
whistles of the wins more easily than the 
frustration of the losses, we may gamble 
more readily—and at a greater disadvan- 
tage. On the other hand, when gambles are 
infrequent (and thus the losses more acute), 


we (and monkeys) begin giving greater 


weight to risk, opting for safety over larger, 
rarer scores. 

In recent experiments, Hayden has selec- 
tively stimulated and inactivated neurons, 
examining their effect on risk behavior. On 
an even more microscopic level, others in 
the Platt lab are now studying how genetic 
factors, specifically those that control sensi- 
tivity to the neuromodulators dopamine 
and serotonin, affect our willingness to take 
risks. If Parkinson’s patients, whose medi- 
cines are designed to remedy low dopamine 
levels in their brains, are anecdotally more 
susceptible to gambling addiction, might 
the genetic factors that regulate our chemi- 
cal balances wind up with a significant role 
in how we play the odds? 

Platt certainly believes so. In fact, as he 
reflects upon the future of neuroeconomics, 
he is increasingly skeptical of the notion 
that human decision-making will be reduc- 
ible to a few key mathematical variables. “A 


Look into my eyes: By 
tracking eye movement 
and electrical activity in 
rhesus monkey brains, 
researcher Platt can 
observe how information 
is processed. 
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lot of the assumptions that economists 
make are not that valid for the decisions we 






face every day,” he says. “It’s going to turn 
out to be a very complicated picture. 

“We now appreciate that there’s a lot more 
variation within each population and also 
between species; it’s highly context-depend- 
ent; depends a lot on attention; depends on 
neuromodulatory factors, a lot of which 
you're born with, some of which depend on 
your current environment. I think we’re pro- 
viding a richer picture of what’s going on.” 

And what about Wesley Autrey? Was he a 
savvy value-maximizer or an impulse-driv- 
en gambler? Did he succumb to audience 
expectations or an overactive reward sys- 
tem, perhaps a high serotonin susceptibility 
coded in his genes? Possibly none of these 
things. Possibly all of them. 

From the standpoint of neuroscience, it’s 
simply too soon to tell. With humans, who 
have the power to consider, reconsider, and 
override their impulses, there is always a com- 
plex interplay between the future and the 
present, our rational approach to the long 
run and our suspicion that the long run will 
never even out. The conundrum of chance, 
exacerbated by our own imaginations. 

At least the monkeys never had to deal 
with that. As Autrey confided to a televi- 
sion interviewer after the show, “This was 
just as scary, if not more, than when I was 
underneath that train.” w 


Pearson is a post-doctoral researcher in the 
department of neurobiology at Duke. 
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BY ROBERT J. BLIWISE 


BLOOMSBURY 
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t’s class time on a characteristically hot 

afternoon in early September, and Crau- 

furd Goodwin, now in his forty-sixth 

year on the Duke faculty, is musing 
about themes that, to most of his economist 
colleagues, would seem uncharacteristically 
eclectic. He tells his students that history 
and sociology reveal certain qualities in cre- 
ative communities. A creative community 
needs a founding document. It needs a light- 
ning-rod personality. And it needs to coa- 
lesce around an event that’s a little rebel- 
lious, a little dangerous. 

For Goodwin Ph.D. ’58, James B. Duke 
Professor of economics, that offbeat interest 
is both personal and professional. As a 
scholar, a teacher, and a collector of art, he’s 
become drawn more and more into the par- 
ticular creative community of the Blooms- 
bury Group, an informal association of 
friends in post-Victorian Britain. A half- 
century ago, one of his faculty forebears 
made a similar scholarly shift to Blooms- 
bury. That was longtime Duke English pro- 
fessor Charles Richard Sanders—Good- 
win’s father-in-law. 

Cutting across creative fields, the Blooms- 
bury Group included Virginia Woolf and 
E.M. Forster in literature; John Maynard 
Keynes in economics; Leonard Woolf, Vir- 
ginia’s husband, in political science; G.E. 
Moore, whose Principia Ethica mocked the 
idea of humans as rational calculating ma- 
chines and gave the group its founding doc- 
ument, in philosophy; and Clive Bell, in art 
criticism. A remarkably outlandish person- 
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ality in a circle of outlandish personalities, 
Bell never even earned a high-school diplo- 
ma, was a serial seducer of women, and filled 
the role, as Goodwin sees him, as the group’s 
lightning rod of criticism and controversy. 

Geographically, the group’s members were 
clustered in the London district of Blooms- 
bury, in the ever-widening shadow of the 
British Museum, that signature of civiliza- 
tion. Philosophically, they valued personal 
relations, aesthetic appreciation, and social 
morality—a stance that led many of them 
to conscientious objection in World War I. 
The British Empire was fraying around the 
edges, while British society at its core of- 
fered a wide embrace to utilitarian think- 
ing, along with minimal regard for aesthetic 
innovation. 

There were several artists in the group, 
including Vanessa Bell, Dora Carrington, 
and Duncan Grant. Then there was Roger 
Fry, an art historian and organizer of the 
two Post-Impressionist art exhibitions in 
London, in 1910 and 1912, that in- 
troduced Cézanne, Matisse, Van 
Gogh, Picasso, and other “rad- 
ical” painters to the Eng- 
lish-speaking world. It was 
the signal of aesthetic re- 
belliousness that became 
a rallying point for the 
group. As chief curator at 
the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York, Fry 
worked closely with business 
tycoon J.P. Morgan, the trustee 


Garden art: Nancy and Craufurd 
Goodwin at their Hillsborough 
estate, with art by Duncan Grant 
from their personal collection, 
including Madonna and Child, 
Design for a Firescreen, and 
Psyche with Water from the 
River Styx, opposite; 
Tabletop design by 
Vanessa Bell, 
1930s. 


Collection of Yale Center for British Art 
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chairman. Fry accompanied Morgan as an 


adviser on an art-purchasing trip to Europe; 
it ended badly as they disputed whether the 
art should find a home at the museum or in 
Morgan’s personal library. 

If they embraced Fry’s high-minded aes- 
thetic theory, the Bloomsburys, as Goodwin 
calls them, had as well a hard-headed, en- 
trepreneurial dimension. They set up the 
Omega Workshops, allowing them to pro- 
duce and sell their own paintings, drawings, 


ceramics, furniture, and textiles. All of 


those works carried the collective “C mega” 


rather than individually 


signed. They also operated the Hogarth 


stamp being 
Press, founded by Virginia and Leonard 
Woolf as a repudiation of traditional pub- 
lishing standards. Hogarth published some 
of the earliest works on psychoanalysis 
along with works by the Woolfs. 
Bloomsbury is the basis for a winter exhi- 
bition at the Nasher Museum of Art, ac- 
companied by a year’s worth of programs— 
including what Goodwin believes to be the 
most important gathering on Bloomsbury in 
the U.S. Scholars of Bloomsbury will ex- 
plore Bloomsbury and Keynesian econom- 
ics, gender and sexuality, notions of empire, 
and circles of creativity. Other parts of the 
program will offer a theater production, a 
film series, and an online book chat. Good- 
win is one of the key organizers. With his 
wife, Nancy Sanders Goodwin ’58, he is al- 
so the lead lender of art to the exhibition. 
The Bloomsbury artists would often paint 





Angus Davidson Sleeping by Duncan Grant, 1923. 


together, says Nancy Green, the organizing 
curator, who Is based al the | lerbert E John- 


son Museum of Art at Cornell University. 


©(The exhibition travels to Cornell after 


Duke.) “They would set up a still life or they 


= would set up a model, and they would all sit 


together and paint the same theme. And you 
get completely different interpretations.” 
The Bloomsburys didn’t just explore their 
subjects with fierce originality; they also 
experimented across artistic media. “They 
painted everything,” Green says. “Nothing 
was sacred. I mean, they would buy furni- 
ture and paint it. They would paint the walls, 
paint the ceiling—everything was a poten- 
tial work of art. It was almost an obsession 
about living with art and about enjoying 
art. And they didn’t just paint; they didn’t 
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just make pottery. They tried everything, 
and if they didn’t know how to do it, they 
taught themselves to do it. They worked on 
books in conjunction with writers, and the 
designs they came up with were revolution- 
ary. They were creative in every aspect of 
their lives.” 

One of the early American enthusiasts 
for the art was Sanders, who was recruited 
in 1937 to supervise freshman instruction in 
the English department and taught at Duke 
for almost forty-five years. A specialist in 
nineteenth-century British literature, he 
would go on to write articles on “Coleridge 
as a Champion of Liberty” and, in the thick 
of World War II, “Freshman English for War 
and Peace.” Toward the end of his career, he 
helped launch a monumental edition of the 
correspondence of Scottish essayist, satirist, 
and historian Thomas Carlyle. 

In the war years, Sanders embarked on a 
scholarly diversion. It would lead him to 
plunge into the curious currents of the 
Bloomsbury Group. 

His focus was the Strachey family, which 
produced two Bloomsburys: Lytton, a biog- 
rapher and the oldest member of the group, 
and his younger brother James, who trans- 
lated Sigmund Freud’s writings into En- 
glish. Echoing a common refrain of 
the Bloomsburys, Sanders saw bi- 
. ography as broadly revealing of 
-.) humanity. Beyond that, there 
was an undeniable attraction, as 
he put it in The Strachey Fam- 
ily, to “talented or eccentric 
individuals,” to the “pictur- 
esque and influential groups” 
in which they gathered, and to 
the peculiar episodes that they 
were immersed in, like the mon- 
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Omega Virginal painted by Roger Fry, 
1917-18. 
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Houghton Library, Harvard University 





E.M. Forster 
by Edward Gooch. 


Vanessa Bell and Duncan Grant 
arranging a still life. 


Duncan Grant Portrait of Lytton Strachey 


by Roger Fry. 


Study for portrait of 
Leonard Woolf by Vanessa Bell. 


by Alvin Langdon Coburn. 
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ument erected in India at the death of a 
family member's (and colonial administra- 
tor’s) favorite dog, Glancer. 

Sanders was notably impressed with what 
_he saw as the deeply humanist strain in 
Lytton Strachey and his circle. “He and his 
friends at Cambridge consciously sought for 
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Roger Fry by 


Alvin Landon Coburn. Dora Carrington. 





Maynard Keynes, Lytton Strachey, and others by 


Collection of Yale Center for British Art 


what was truly important, which, for them, 
meant what was truly interesting,” he wrote. 
“So far as they could, they excluded the 
rest. Significantly, intensity and passion are 
two of Strachey’s favorite words. The ob- 
jects to be chosen—the objects of highest 
value—were always those which possessed 
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Virginia Woolf by 
George Charles Beresford. 





nal Portrait 


Clive Bell, 1910. 


Self-portrait by Vanessa Bell, circa 1915. 


the power to intensify and impassion the 
mind and emotions.” 

Fueled by his own scholarly passion, San- 
ders made research trips around Britain. As 
described by Christopher Reed, an expert 
on Bloomsbury based at Pennsylvania State 
University, those trips had Sanders tracking 
down various Stracheys and their friends, 
including painter Duncan Grant, a Strachey 
cousin. The two traveled together to Grant’s 
birthplace in the Scottish highlands. San- 
ders purchased from Grant thirteen works 
of art by both Grant and Vanessa Bell, 
among them sketches of Strachey and John 
Maynard Keynes. And Grant inscribed to 
Sanders a drawing of Thomas Carlyle based 
on a photograph by the pioneering Vic- 
torian photographer Julia Margaret Cam- 
eron, who was Vanessa Bell’s and Virginia 
Woolf’s great-aunt. 

In the exhibition catalogue, Reed notes 
that the Duke English professor’s profes- 
sional engagement with Lytton Strachey 
and the history of British letters “exemplifies 
how Americans approached Bloomsbury 
through the group’s writers.” In contrast to 
American familiarity with Bloomsbury texts, 
he adds, Bloomsbury art remained almost 
unknown in North America for most of the 
twentieth century. 

Sanders would help change that. In 1965, 
his daughter Nancy Sanders married Crau- 
furd Goodwin, then a young economics 
professor at Duke. They had met on a blind 
date. Sanders arranged for Grant to sell the 
young couple Vanessa Bell’s 1934 A Garden 
Walk, a painting of Charleston, the country 
meeting place for the Bloomsbury Group, in 
Sussex, England. Bell and Duncan Grant 
had moved there in 1916, and they filled it 
with murals, painted furniture, paintings, 
and textiles. The Goodwins now have two 
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Portrait of Maynard Keynes 
by Duncan Grant. 
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of Bell’s three paintings of the house. The 
third is on display in Charleston. 

Nancy Goodwin notes that A Garden Walk 
points to the Bloomsburys’ shared interest 
in gardening. The garden at Charleston was 
designed specifically as a painting site by 
Roger Fry; John Maynard Keynes would 
carefully weed the path up to the house, 
one plant at a time. In 1977, the Goodwins 
acquired Montrose, a sixty-acre historical 
property in Hillsborough, which is now one 
of the most famous gardens in the U.S. 

Craufurd and Nancy Goodwin have built 
up the most extensive collection of Blooms- 
bury art in North America. Some of it has a 
quirky quality, such as the carpeting, fabrics, 
and paintings commissioned for the interior 
of the Queen Mary, launched in 1935 by the 
Cunard White Star line in an effort to re- 
bound from the Titanic disaster. On a pre- 
view tour, the wife of Cunard’s chief execu- 
tive was horrified by the modernist leanings 
of the decorations. So they were pulled down. 

Some of them were acquired by Sir Ken- 
neth Clark, the creative force behind the 
book and public-broadcasting series Civil- 
isation, for display in his castle in Kent. The 
star of the decorative series, the largest com- 
position ever done by Duncan Grant—twen- 
ty-six by fifteen feet—portrayed a Spanish 
peasant festival. After Clark’s death, his heirs 
divided the composition into pieces that 
were more or less freestanding. The Good- 
wins bought the biggest piece, showing a 
cymbal player. 

Tony Bradshaw, the Goodwins’ London- 
based art dealer, who developed an interest 
in art after giving up a career as a stockbro- 
ker, says, “They don’t buy everything put in 
front of them. They are discerning. And in 
following their inclinations, they have no 
interest whatsoever in the investment as- 
pect of the art. They believe art is some- 
thing to treasure and enjoy on one’s walls, 
not something to think of in terms of what 
you put in the bank.” 

Bradshaw has sold Bloomsbury art to pur- 
chasers around the world, but the majority 
of the paintings have gone to the U.S., he 
says. The reason, he speculates, is that the 
Bloomsburys—particularly Virginia Woolf as 
an early icon of feminism—are taught more 
widely in the U.S. than anywhere else, 
including Britain. 

But art critics have not been kind to 
Bloomsbury art. A 1999 exhibition at the 
Tate Gallery in London garnered this from 
The Independent: “I doubt whether the Tate 





has ever before presented such a large con- 
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A lot of Bloomsbury art has gone 
to the U.S. According to an art dealer, 


that reflects Virginia Woolf’s 
iconic status in the American academy. 


centration of dud art.” Dud art or not, the 
exhibition drew huge crowds. Hilton Kramer 
didn’t have a much more positive assess- 
ment when, writing in The New York Ob- 
server, he reviewed the Bloomsbury show at 
the Yale Center for British Art the follow- 
ing year. He called it “a museological oddi- 
ty” designed not to recognize an aesthetic 
vision but rather “to celebrate the lifestyle 
—which in this case also means the snob- 
beries and vanities—of the Bloomsbury 
Group’s leading personalities.” He added, 
“Whatever its other achievement may have 
been, the Bloomsbury Group failed to pro- 


duce a single first-rate painter.” 





Goodwin says those aesthetic assessments 
reflect the “remarkable cycles” in public af- 
fection—or lack thereof—that have accom- 
panied the group. In the 1920s, Bloomsbury 
art was the most fashionable art in Britain; 
Duncan Grant in particular was in huge 
demand. In the aftermath of World War II, 
they were seen as having challenged and 
diminished the moral fiber of British citi- 
zenry, and as having challenged the long- 
standing verities of British life. Their art was 


dismissed just as the 
Bloomsburys them- 
selves were dismissed. 





In more recent years, 
with the publication of 
correspondence and biog- 
raphies, they, and their art, have become 
more popular. (This fall, yet another Blooms- 


bury study was published, Mrs. Woolf and the 


Summer, design by Duncan Grant, etched glass man- 
ufactured by Corning Glass Works, circa 1940, above; 
The Blue Bow! by Roger Fry, circa 1918, below; 
Design for embroidered mirror surround by Vanessa 
Bell, circa 1928, opposite. 


Servants: An Intimate History of Domestic Life 
in Bloomsbury.) 

Goodwin also disputes the conventional 
reading of the group as self-absorbed and 
elitist. He says the group members believed 
that “an informed, well-educated middle 
class was the only hope for society.” Virginia 
Woolf, for one, identified with working- 
women’s causes and wrote expressly for the 
common reader. In her essay “Memories of 
Working Women,” she wrote admiringly of 
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When the Bloomsbury Group 
first began gathering, main- 
stream society considered its 


bn) 


members outsiders—contro- 
versial, radical, and morally 
suspect. Yet, nearly a century 
later, a series of events at Duke 


AA 


will celebrate and examine 









the group, its individuals, 
and their contributions to 
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today’s society. The year-long 


x 


schedule, which started in 
mid-September, presents the 
following programs for winter 
and spring: 


November 19: Online DukeReads 
Led by vice provost Judith Ruderman A.M. ’76 


and WUNC Radio’s Frank Stasio. Sponsored by 
the Duke Alumni Association (DAA). 


a 


December 15: “‘ How full of life 

those days seemed’: New Approaches to Art, 
Literature, Sexuality, and Society in Blooms- 
bury,” exhibition of books, manuscripts, and 
other materials opens in Perkins Gallery, 
Perkins Library. Through May 2009. 


oe 
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women who, even as they recognized “their 
own long hours and little pay,” spread 
awareness of “the conditions of work in the 
country at large.” 

In the mid-1990s, Goodwin wasn’t yet 
avidly collecting Bloomsbury art or reading 
Bloomsbury literature when, as chair of the 
Duke economics department, he found it 
was his turn to teach the first-year seminar 
in economics. Almost spontaneously, he says, 
he landed on Bloomsbury as a seminar theme. 


Bloomsbury Schedule of Events 


discussion of E.M. Forster’s novel Howards End. 


www. bloomsburyatduke.com 





December 18: “ARoom of Their Own: The 
Bloomsbury Artists in American Collections” 
opens at the Nasher Museum of Art. 


January 29: Exhibition panel led by 
Nancy Green, a senior curator at Cornell 
University, where the exhibition will travel 
after its premiere at Duke. Nasher. 6:00 p.m. 


February | 1: “John Maynard Keynes of 
Bloomsbury” discussion to explore the place 
of the economist within Bloomsbury and 
offer an assessment of his legacy. The Nancy 
A. Nasher and David J. Haemisegger Family 
Lecture Hall, Nasher. 6:00 p.m. 









February 27-28: “Duke in Depth: 
Bloomsbury Vision & Design” weekend pro- 
gram, which will include a staged reading of 
the Strachey-Carrington letters, panel discus- 
sions, a private viewing of the Nasher exhibi- 
tion, and more. Registration required. 
Sponsored by the DAA. 
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March 19, 26, and April 2: 

Film series showing feature-length films 

and documentaries exploring themes and 
influences in Bloomsbury art and life. Nasher. 
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He’s continued to offer the seminar, now 
called “Economics in the Bloomsbury Group.” 
Students read, in addition to short essays, 
Forster’s Howards End, Virginia Woolf's Mrs. 
Dalloway, and Keynes’ General Theory of 
Employment, Interest, and Money. For many 
of them, Goodwin says, this is their first 
curricular exposure to the arts. “So they’re 
forced to read literature and look at paint- 
ings. And maybe they'll start to think about 
what matters in life.” 


Private collection 


Naturally, they also think about some of 
the more peculiar dynamics of Bloomsbury. 
Just before class starts, one student remarks, 
“The first thing I found out about Blooms- 
bury is that they were all sexual deviants.” 
Goodwin later acknowledges that “there 
were lots of strange goings-on.” 

When offered the possibility of doing the 
responsible thing, Goodwin says, the 
Bloomsburys typically chose the outrageous 
thing, in their personal affairs as well as in 
their work. In previewing the Tate exhibi- 
tion in 1999, Britain’s Guardian noted that 
Virginia Woolf was “married to Leonard 
Woolf, and most famously lover of Vita 
Sackville West.” Vanessa Bell, her older sis- 
ter, was married to artist Clive Bell and 
“had many affairs with other artists.” Lytton 
Stratchey “lived with the painter Dora Car- 
rington, who loved him, and her husband, 
Ralph Partridge, whom he loved.” 

One love shared by the Bloomsburys was 
biography. Keynes’ book on the aftermath 
of World War I, The Economic Consequences 
of the Peace, was, oddly for an economist, 
largely an intellectual biography of the 
political leaders Georges Clemenceau, David 
Lloyd George, and Woodrow Wilson. Lyt- 
ton Strachey’s Eminent Victorians, published 
in 1918, looked at four enduring elements 
of British life—the church, the military, the 
independent schools, and women in socie- 
ty—through the stories of four individuals. 

“The reason they were so intrigued with 
biography is that they found the explana- 
tions for human behavior that were present 
in the social sciences of the day unpersua- 
sive,” Goodwin says. “You'll find that 
throughout their literature, particularly in 
Keynes, but also in Virginia Woolf and For- 
ster, a condemnation of Jeremy Bentham’s 
utilitarianism. 

“They went to psychology, which was just 
emerging. But they were not, on the whole, 
satisfied with what they found in psycholo- 
gy at the time, certainly not for themes that 
preoccupied them, such as conflict in the 
world or the nature of the arts. And so, they 
said, we’ll learn about human nature from 
biography. In Virginia’s letters you'll find an 
eloquent statement: ‘We must look to the 
lives of those in the past to understand the 
future.’ ” 

The Bloomsburys were also drawn to the 
arts, Goodwin says, as emblems of truth, 
beauty, love, and friendship—values that 
stood for “civilization.” That attraction was 
entwined with a deep distrust of strong na- 
tional governments, a sentiment deepened 
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by the devastation of World War I. In his 
essay “What | Believe,” published just be- 
fore World War II, E.M. Forster wrote that 
human relations should trump patriotic ties: 
“If | had to choose between betraying my 
country and betraying my friend I hope | 
should have the guts to betray my country.” 
It’s a stirring line in its fervor about friend- 
ship. It’s also a fraught line, Goodwin notes, 
and it became especially so in the era of the 
Cold War with the attendant accusations of 
disloyalty. 

As a center of creative ferment, Blooms- 
bury was in some ways a model for a univer- 
sity community. Economists “like to think 
of Keynes as the Fellow of Kings ¢ ollege, 
Cambridge, and editor of an economics jour- 
nal,” says Goodwin. “And they forget that he 
was, in fact, devoted to this group of friends, 
that he was very active in the administra- 
tion of the arts in Britain. I think that makes 
him a much more meaningful figure.” 

Goodwin says the Bloomsburys had par- 
ticular scorn for the universities of their day, 
which they considered hidebound. (Many 
in the group were products of Cambridge 
University.) When Roger Fry was asked what 
he thought of the then-reigning professor of 
art history at Cambridge, he mused, “The 
most intelligent thing he’s ever said is, 
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‘Next slide, please.’ ” In her polemical Three 
Guineas, Virginia Woolf writes dismissively 
of the university as a cog in the war ma- 
chine. “No guinea should go to rebuilding 
the college,” she declares, adding that acom- 
bustible combination of “rags, petrol, and 
matches” would helpfully serve to “burn the 
college to the ground.” 

In today’s terms, the Bloomsburys would 
be considered interdisciplinary thinkers, 
according to Goodwin. “What the Blooms- 
burys discovered was that there really could 
be contributions made from a novelist to an 


economist or to a psychologist. All sorts of 


connections emerged, which are often quite 
subtle. I think, for example, that Keynes’ 
understanding of human nature, which is 
really a very complicated understanding, 
grew out of his contacts with the novelists 
and psychologists—contacts that the typi- 
cal modern economists don’t have.” 

For the Bloomsburys, the flow of ideas 
worked in all directions. Goodwin singles 
out Forster’s 1910 novel, Howards End, for 
raising a long list of questions about the 
causes and consequences of poverty, the sig- 
nificance of class distinctions, unemploy- 
ment and its effects, charity and philan- 
thropy, degradation of the environment and 
urban sprawl, neglect of local history and 
traditions, relegation of men and women to 
fixed social roles, empire, militarism, nation- 
alism, and the search for “civilization.” (With 
symbolic power, a bookcase falls on the 
head of a civilization-seeking protagonist. ) 

Like the other Bloomsburys, Keynes was 
convinced that human progress involved 
much more than economic growth. Human 
potential, then, would be realized not in 
economic relationships but through the 


Clockwise from left, ink drawing from Duncan Grant's 
sketchbook, circa 1902; Monday or Tuesday, woodcut by 
Vanessa Bell, 1921; cover of The Years by Virginia Woolf, 
design by Vanessa Bell, 1937. 


arts, literature, and science. So Keynes’ essay 
“Economic Possibilities for Our Grand- 
children,” published a year after the stock- 
market crash of 1929, envisioned an age in 
which technological improvement and cap- 
ital accumulation would allow human be- 
ings to pursue projects of “greater and more 
permanent significance” than the pursuit of 
wealth, meaning the life of the mind. 

Goodwin finds common cause with the 
Bloomsburys—the faith in friendship, the 
commitment to social reform, the eagerness 
to take on intellectual risks. Weeks before 
parts of his collection are due to be taken 
down for the Nasher exhibition, he pauses 
before one of his favorite works. It’s Vanessa 
Bell’s The Expulsion from the Garden, from 
1952, a gloomy, gauzy, emotionally charged 
copy of a composition by the early Renais- 
sance master Masaccio. 

The Bell watercolor is reproduced in an 
essay by Goodwin, “Economic Man in the 
Garden of Eden.” He writes that the Blooms- 
burys were fixated on what they took to be 
the stories, whether biblical accounts or 
ancient Greek myths, that served as instru- 
ments of social control. Those stories, they 
believed, prevented Britain from fully join- 
ing civilization; they caused the nation to 
“acquiesce in a foolish war, sustain an 
immoral empire, and continue the subjuga- 
tion of women.” 

In his essay, Goodwin quotes Keynes as 
observing that “it seems clearer every day 
that the moral problem of our age is con- 
cerned with the love of money,” “the habit- 
ual appeal to the money motive,” “the uni- 
versal striving after individual economic 
security,” and “the social appropriation of 
money as the measure of constructive suc- 
cess.” That reads like a remarkable state- 
ment about a still-unrealized civilization— 
and about the corrupted life mistaken for 
the good life—from one of the preeminent 
economists of all times. Given Keynes’ cir- 
cle of friends, though, perhaps not all that 
remarkable. 

View slideshow of additional images from the 
Bloomsbury exhibition: 
www.dukemagazine.duke.edu 
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Havanas in Camelot: Personal Essays 
By William Styron ’47, Hon. 68. Random House, 2008. 176 pages. $23. 


outhern literary scholar Louis Rubin 
once told me a story about riding ina 
car with Flannery O’Connor. My near 
glee at hearing the story was related 
not to literary matters but to my curiosity 
about the person Flannery O’Connor—my 
curiosity about an actual visit with her. 

The person William Styron (1925-2006) is 
brought to readers in Havanas in Camelot, a 
collection of fourteen personal essays writ- 
ten in the 1980s and ’90s. Among funny sto- 
ries, musings, analyses, opinions, and con- 
fessions, we find memories of writers Truman 
Capote, Nelson Algren, and Terry Southern, 
and of politicians John E Kennedy and Fran- 
cois Mitterand. Readers also learn details of 
several of Styron’s illnesses and squabbles, 
and of the benefits of his long walks. 

Here and there in the 
essays, | detected Styron’s 
piques. He writes about 
Terry Southern: “I had 
met a lot of Texans in the 
marines, most of whom 
lived up to their advance 
reputation for being ya- 
hoos and blowhards, and 
I never thought I’d en- 


Styron’s essays on Kennedy 
and Mitterrand deliver a 
kind of thoughtful gossip 
that satisfies the sweet tooth 
of curiosity about famous 


people, while others show 
his sense of humor, his wit, 
and his satirical talents. He 
was clearly a stimulating 
conversationalist and loyal 
friend. 

Styron’s experiences with 
the funny and not-so-fun- 
ny editorial censorship of 
his first novel, Lie Down in 
Darkness, led to a pointed warning in the 
essay “T’ll Have to Ask Indianapolis”: “For it 
goes without saying that the written word is 
in peril, and its enemies are not just the 
yahoos and the censors but those who dwell 
in the academic camp.” In this essay, Styron 
also writes of his love for the Duke Uni- 
versity library, where he spent long, happy 
hours at age seventeen 
awaiting deployment over- 
seas. He says the Duke li- 
brary became “my hangout, 
my private club, my sanctu- 
ary, the place of my salva- 
tion.” 

While all of these essays 
are distinctly enjoyable, 
none approaches the force, 


counter a Texan who was people, while others show the elegant sting, singing, 
a novelist. Or a Texan his sense of humor. his wit and scrutiny of the three 
who was really rather shy ; a * essays that form the moral 
_ and unboastful.” I did not and his satirical talents. core of this collection, thus 


_ sense here the tongue-in- 


cheek that may have 
been intended, and I think his comment is 


unfair to Texans. (Maybe Styron was re- 





sponding in general to advance reputations 
not of Texans, but rather of Marines.) And 
in more than one essay here I found evi- 
dence of Styron’s intolerance of “square- 
churchgoing America,” an almost frightful- 
ly complex group that Styron seems to lump 
into one tight ball. 

But most often in these pages | encoun- 
tered a tolerant and insightful Styron. His 
essays on Kennedy and Mitterrand deliver 
a kind of thoughtful gossip that satisfies 
the sweet tooth of curiosity about famous 


making this book—for me 

—important and unforget- 
table. Those three essays are “Slavery’s Pain, 
Disney’s Gain”; “A Literary Forefather,” 
about Mark Twain; and “Jimmy in the 
House,” about James Baldwin. They present 
forceful and clear observations about slav- 
ery, racial tyranny, and race relations, topics 
so complex that many writers, pundits, and 
literary critics step around them or expound 
with simple, benighted declarations. Sty- 
ron’s observations here demonstrate sources 
of the power behind his best-known work, 
particularly The Confessions of Nat Turner 
and Sophie’s Choice. 


In “Slavery’s Pain, Disney’s Gain,” Styron 
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reflects on a Disney plan, later 
stalled, to show theme-park visi- 
tors in Virginia “what it was like to 
be a slave.” Here he rips into a typ- 
ical Disney-like attempt to simpli- 
fy and dumb down a horrific topic: 

“No combination of branding 
irons, slave ships or slave cabins, 
shackles, chained black people in 
their wretched coffles, or treks 
through the Underground Rail- 
road could begin to define such a 
stupendous experience. 

“To present even the most squalid sights 
would be to cheaply romanticize suffering. 
For slavery’s abyssal pain arose far less from 
its physical cruelty—although slave ships 





and the auction block were atrocities—than 
from the moral and legal savagery that de- 
prived an entire people of their freedom, 
along with their rights to education, owner- 
ship of property, matrimony, and protection 
under the law.” 

In “A Literary Forefather,” Styron de- 
fends Twain’s Huckleberry Finn and the use 
there of the word “nigger,” thus pinpointing 
elements of America’s “racial confusion.” In 
“Jimmy in the House,” he writes about “pre- 
posterous paradoxes that had dwelled at the 
heart of the racial tragedy—the unrequited 
loves as well as the murderous furies.” 

Among the musings, reflections, and funny 
stories, the reader of Styron’s fiction finds 
insights into racism, evil, and guilt that en- 
abled Styron to treat those themes with 
such power in his fiction. Particularly in 
Sophie’s Choice—but also elsewhere—Sty- 
ron wrote eloquently about evil and love in 
close proximity. He showed us over and over 
how a capacity for evil residing in any indi- 





vidual human heart—along with a capacity 
for love—helped create unique American 
paradoxes, confusions, and tragedies. 





—Clyde Edgerton 


Edgerton is a professor of creative writing at 
the University of North Carolina at Wilming- 
ton. His latest novel, The Bible Salesman, 
was published in August. 
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Touching History: The Untold Story of the Drama that 
Unfolded in the Skies over America on 9/11 
By Lynn Spencer ’88. Simon & Schuster, 2008. 309 pages. $26. 


.S. airspace is closed.” 

Hundreds of commercial airline 
pilots headed to the U.S. from Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 

ica heard that declaration in the midday 
hours of September 11, 2001. Though some 
of the planes were allowed to make emer- 
gency landings on U.S. territories, the vast 
majority were turned around or redirected 
to foreign airports, mostly in Canada. 

The unprecedented decision to clear U.S. 
airspace of all non-military aircraft was made 
at 9:42 a.m., just 103 minutes after Ameri- 
can Airlines Flight 11 took off from Boston, 
fifty-six minutes after it flew into the North 
Tower of the World Trade Center, thirty- 
nine minutes after United Airlines Flight 
175 struck the South Tower, and five minutes 
after United Airlines Flight 77 slammed into 
the Pentagon. Touching History is a minute- 
by-minute account of that historic morning, 
told from the perspective of the military and 
commercial pilots, air traffic controllers, and 
airline employees forced to cope with the 
unfolding crisis. Author Lynn Spencer, her- 
self a pilot for ExpressJet Airlines, has chron- 
icled the two-hour evolution from confu- 
sion and disbelief to comprehension and 
action. 

The first obstacle the aviation profession- 
als had to overcome was their own incred- 
ulity. Hijackings had been rare in the U.S. 
since the 1960s, and emergency procedures 
to deal with them were rusty. First reports 
from the World Trade Center spoke of a 
small plane crashing into the North Tower. 
That was hard enough to believe on such a 
clear day; no one believed that an experi- 
enced commercial pilot flying a jumbo jet 
could possibly make such an error. They fur- 
thermore believed that a professional pilot 
under duress would fly into the Hudson 
River before striking an occupied building. 
Only slowly did the observers come to real- 
ize that the hijackers were flying the planes. 

The entire drama played out in less than 
two hours. At about 10:03 a.m., United Air- 
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lines Flight 93 crashed in a field in western 
Pennsylvania, intentionally flown into the 
ground by the hijackers when the passen- 
gers launched an assault on the cockpit to 
retake control of the airplane. It is a much 
debated question whether the authorities 
acted with remarkable speed and efficiency 
to contain a crisis no one had anticipated, 
or whether the system moved too slowly to 
curtail the disaster. The 9/11 Commission was 
broadly critical of the government's response. 
Spencer makes no apology for the actions of 
the government at the cabinet level and 
above, but she ardently defends her col- 
leagues in the military and civilian aviation 
fraternities, from the senior military officers 
and FAA controllers down to the flight at- 
tendants and fighter pilots on the front line 
of the attacks. She tells their story from 
their point of view based on their recollec- 
tions, with all of the insights and blind spots 
that inhabit participant accounts. 

Clearly, lines of communication and au- 
thority proved cumbersome and slow. While 
Vice President Cheney took control in Wash- 
ington, President Bush was sent from Flor- 
ida to a safe haven aboard Air Force One. 
Richard Clark, chair of the White House 
Counterterrorism Group, convened an emer- 
gency teleconference of the appropriate 
cabinet-level officials. Little of this pro- 
duced any helpful guidance from above. 
Cheney sent qualified shoot-down authori- 
ty through the Secret Service but failed to 
notify the military chain of command. Ben 
Sliney, in his first day on the job as the 
national operations manager of the Federal 
Aviation Administration (FAA) Control 
Center in Herndon, Virginia, closed Ameri- 
can airspace on his own initiative. 

Responses came in stages. At 9:02 Sliney 
declared a “first-tier ground stop” for the 
New York area before cancelling all take- 
offs from American airports at 9:29. Neither 
halt prevented the four hijackings already 
under way, but they may have prevented 
more. The pilot of United Airlines Flight 23, 
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a jumbo jet scheduled to fly from JFK 
Airport in New York to Los Angeles, 
reported that “four young Arab men” 
were riding in first class, the same pat- 
tern observed on the hijacked planes. Flight 
23 was in the queue to take off when it was 
caught in Sliney’s ground stop. The plane 
returned to the terminal, where it was evac- 
uated and locked. The four Arab men dis- 
appeared in the mass exodus from the air- 
port. 

The military response was similarly incre- 
mental. Only a handful of fighter aircraft, 
partially armed, were available in the east- 
ern U.S. They were piloted by young men 
and women, many reservists in the Air Na- 
tional Guard, with nicknames like “Duff,” 
“Nasty,” “Scooter,” “Smurf,” “Dog,” “Ani- 
mal,” “Rosey,” “Lucky,” “Bam Bam,” and 
“Doogie.” They first established military con- 
trol of the airspace over New York, and 
then Washington, wondering if they might 
be called upon to shoot down an American 
jumbo airliner filled with innocent civil- 
ians. As it happened none of the fighters 
arrived in time to intervene, though one jet 
was dispatched to intercept Flight 93, which 
was headed toward Washington when it 
crashed in Pennsylvania. 

Spencer tells this story with pace and 
clarity, sometimes succumbing to the breath- 
less hyperbole that gripped the participants. 
In contrast to the 9/11 Commission, she 
found that her colleagues performed profes- 
sionally, even heroically. The national in- 
frastructure was unprepared for an emer- 
gency like this. There was enormous poten- 
tial for accidents and mistakes, for panicked 
overreaction. The fact that all the thou- 
sands of airplanes traveling to or about the 
U.S. on that chaotic morning landed their 
passengers safely is a tribute to the system 
and especially the people who were working 
it that day. 


—Alex Roland 


Roland Ph.D. ’74 is a history professor at 
Duke whose research focuses on military history 
and the history of technology. 








Thanks to everyone who made a gift to the 


Puke Aunual Fund in 2007-08! 


Jn 2007-08, Annual 


Fund contributions from 


nearly 44,700 alumni, 
parents, students, 
and friends added up to 
more than 526 million 


in unrestricted support. 


Ghese gifts go right 
te work te support 
Duke students and the 


many resources and 


programs that benefit them. 


Jn these pages. 
we recognize gift club 
members whe made 


unrestricted leadership gifts 


of $5,000 er more 
to the Duke Annual 
Fund in 2007-08. 


CABINET MEMBERS OF THE PRESIDENT’S 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL $50,000+ 


Irwin B. Ackerman 

Mary Kathleen Ackerman 
Anne T. Bass 

Robert M. Bass 

Barbara Bovender 

Jack Oliver Bovender, Jr. 
David John Bradley 
Clarence C. Butler + 

Sarah T. Butler 

Kylie Cappelli 

Louis R. Cappelli 

John T. Chambers 

Mark Lee Claster 

Susan Boas Claster 

Amy Suter Claunch 

James Arnold Claunch 
Shannon Joseph Collins 
Gayla J. Compton 

Kevin R. Compton 

David J. Deas 

Katherine Rogers Deas 
Michael A. Delaney 

Susan Gavoor Delaney 
Mary Lisa Eads 

Ralph Eads Ill 

Joan Fox 

Richard P. Fox 

Meredith Mallory George 
William W. George 
Bennett Jay Goodman 
Margaret Ehrich Goodman 
Jane T. Hahn 

John S. Hahn 

David L. Henle 

Joan C. Henle 

Alan F. Horn 

Cindy Harrell Horn 

Barbara Eleanor Nelson Janulis 
Bruce A. Karsh 

Martha L. Karsh 

Mark David Kvamme 
Patricia Margaret Kvamme 
David A. Lamond 

Lawrence David Lenihan, Jr. 
Donald A. Lewis 

Nancy H. Lewis 

Laurie Chabot Maglathlin 
Peter Bennett Maglathlin 
Aubrey Kerr McClendon 
Kathleen Byrns McClendon 
Renie Lilly McCutchen 
William Walter McCutchen, Jr. 
Herbert Hardinge McDade III 
Martha Monserrate McDade 
Denise Bourcq Merlone 
Peter Jeffrey Merlone 
Bechara Chawkat Nammour 
Henrietta Patricia Abela Nammour 
Frederic M. Poses 

Nancy A. Poses 
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Alan Herman Rappaport 
Jill Pearson Rappaport 
James E. Rehlaender 
Janis Jordan Rehlaender 
Kenneth Thomas Schiciano 
Lanty L. Smith 
Margaret Chandler Smith 
Mark Eric Stalnecker 
Susan Matamoros Stalnecker 
Bradford G. Stanback 
Shelli Lodge Stanback 
Christine Stanton 

Gillian Steel 

Robert King Steel 

Laurie Sternberg 
Seymour Sternberg 
Nicholas Joseph Sutton 
Susan Jane Sutton 
Andrew Richard Taussig 
Susan Fierman Taussig 
Sylvia Carroll Teasley 
William A. Teasley 
Carmen Martha Thain 
John Alexander Thain 
Jeffrey W. Ubben 

Laura Hess Ubben 
James L. Vincent 

Jeffrey N. Vinik 

Danielle S. Virtue 

James Edward Virtue 
Jean-Michel Wasterlain 
Beverly A. Wilkinson 
Jerry C. Wilkinson 
Martin J. Wygod 

Pamela Suthern Wygod 
Mike S. Zafirovski 

Robin G. Zafirovski 
Andrew A. Ziegler 
Carlene M. Ziegler 
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James Francis Akers 
Joan Purkrabek Akers 
Courtney Goodwin Amos 
Paul Shelby Amos II 
Edgar W. Barksdale, Jr. 
Joan Barksdale 

D. Theodore Berghorst 
Deborah H. Berghorst 
Merilee Huser Bostock 
Roy J. Bostock 

Norman Braman 

Bruce H. Brandaleone 
Sara Hall Brandaleone 
Susan Duncan Brasco 
Thomas C. Brasco 
Suzanne Brock 

Brenda B. Brodie 

H. Keith H. Brodie 

Glenn William Brown, Jr. 
G. Steven Burrill 


Kelli Susan Burrill 

E. Blake Byrne 

Alan |. Casden 

Susan Dedmon Casden 
Jonathan D. Christenbury 
Mary M. Christenbury 
Darryl Wade Copeland, Jr. 
Karen E. Copeland 

James S. Crown 

Paula Hannaway Crown 
Karen L. Cummings 
Stephen Emory Cummings 
James G. Dalton, Sr. 
Mary H. Dalton 

James P. Davenport 
Nancy Garside Davenport 
Michael C. Dorsey 

Susan F. Dorsey 

Charles Henry Dubois 
Julia Hydrick Dubois 
Harry H. Esbenshade III 
Fred Mehlert Fehsenfeld, Jr. 
Suzanne W. Fehsenfeld 
Gwendolyn A. Fichtelman 
Jon R. Fichtelman 
Abigail Beckwith Field 
Jamee Jacobs Field 
Marshall Field V 

Eugene V. Fife 

Anne Fife 

John A. Forlines, Jr. 
Bruce M. Freedman 
Duvall Fuqua 

J. Rex Fuqua 

Patrick J. Garver 

Melinda French Gates 
William H. Gates III 
Jeffrey Lund Gendell 
Martha Powers Gendell 
Joan F. Gignac + 

Roy G. Gignac 

Richard Alan Goldsmith 
David Ronald Goode 
Susan Skiles Goode 
Jonathan Wyatt Gruber 
David Haemisegger 

John C. Harvey 
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Anita-Agnes Hassell 
Gerald L. Hassell 
Daun P. Hauspurg 
Peter R. Hauspurg 
Molly Eden Hendrick 
James T. Hill III 
Janine W. Hill 

Judith Ann Hinchman 
Alice K. Horton 
George A. Horton 
David Bronson Ingram 
Sarah Lebrun Ingram 
Gary Richard Janko 
Susan Murphy Janko 
Brenda La Grange Johnson 
J. Howard Johnson 
John Wesley Jones 
Lucy Turk Hollis Jones 
Daniel S. Katz 

F.M. Kirby 

Jefferson W. Kirby 


ohanks to all 


of our reunion volunteers!) 


Mr. and Mrs. S. Dillard Kirby 
Walker Kirby 

J.J. Kiser Il 

Joy Kiser 

Henry Louis Kotkins, Jr. 
Jacqueline Levin Kotkins 
George M. Kunath 
Roger Lash 

Nicholas John Leonardy 
Theresa M. Leonardy 
Douglas Leone 

Diane V. S. Levy 

Robert M. Levy 

Kathryn Crommelin Lieb 
Richard B. Lieb 

Gay McLawhorn Love 

J. Thomas McMurray 
Paul M. Meister 

Susan B. Meister 

Mary C. Metzger 

Amy M. Moss 

Haruo Naito 

Sonoko Naito 

Nancy A. Nasher 

Jack H. Neely 

Margaret M. Neely 
Ginny Lilly Nicholas 
Peter M. Nicholas 

Peter M. Nicholas, Jr. 
Patti Perkins-Leone 
Anne Katherine Reid 
Michael Whitelaw Reid 
Keith Leon Reinhard 
Rose-Lee Simons Reinhard 
Donald E. Rocap 

Kevin J. Roche 

Margaret Roche 
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Diane D. Schlinkert 

Leo R. Schlinkert 

Amy Beth Schorr 

Brian Lewis Schorr 
Richard Waldo Scott 
Monica M. Segal 
Richard D. Segal 

Emily M. Semans 

Nellie M. Semans 
Truman T. Semans 
Truman Thomas Semans, Jr. 
William Merrick Semans 
Fred W. Shaffer 

Meriel Shaffer 

Kathleen E. Shannon 
Karl S. Sheffield 

Lori Sidman 

Matthew Keith Sidman 
Paula Sidman 

David N. Silvers 

Ellen C. L. Simmons 
Matthew R. Simmons 
Dorothy Lewis Simpson 
Jack David Sommer 
Laura Jane Wellens Sommer 
Kathleen M. Stansky 
Robert E. Stansky 

Mark Edward Stephanz 
Rita McCloy Stephanz 
Eugenia P. Strauss 
Robert P. Strauss 
Barbara Hoover Sutherland 
L. Frederick Sutherland 
Barry Joel Tarasoff 
Sylvia H. Y. Tarasoff 
Debra Ann Terlato 
William Anthony Terlato 
David Viniar 

Susan Viniar 

Drayton Timms Virkler 
Laura Horton Virkler 
Joseph M. Vitagliano 
Karl M. von der Heyden 
Mary Ellen von der Heyden 
Caroline A. Walker 

John L. Walker 

Debra Braman Wechsler 
Jeffrey Wechsler 
Michael I. Wilkins 

A. Morris Williams, Jr. 
Ruth Whitmore Williams 
Harold L. Yoh, Jr. 

Mary Milus Yoh 

Mary L. Yovovich 

Paul George Yovovich 
Hilary Wiener Zarrow 
Scott F. Zarrow 
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Alan |. Abramson 

Lynn Abramson 

Shirley Halton Ada 

Ellen Cates Adams 
Hunter D. Adams 

Rex D. Adams 

Clifford Robin Adler 
Michael John Alix 

Idith Almog 

Yuval Almog 

Jacob Maxwell Anderson 
Lawrence Harry Anderson 
Nancy A. Anderson 
Robert J. Anderson 


Marcia A. Angle 

Claire L. Arnold 
Douglas DeGolyer Arnold 
H. Ross Arnold Ill 

Kevin Charles Baer 
Frida Israel Bagel 

Jerry Bagel 

F. Weldon Baird 

Vikki Bubas Baird 
Douglas M. Baker 

Julie Metzger Baker 
Bonnie Maio Bandeen 
Robert Derek Bandeen 
Stephen David Bard 
Linna May Barnes 
Cheryl J. B. Barnette 
Henry V. Barnette, Jr. 
Carole Bartholdson 
John R. Bartholdson 
Christopher Maddox Bass 
Marshall Thompson Bassett 
Bruce J. Bauer 

Renee Elizabeth Becnel 
Carol Anne Begley 
Lawrence Patrick Begley 
George D. Beischer 
Susan Fox Beischer 
Carl Douglas Bell 
Steven Robert Bell 

Sue Bell 

Susan Stover Bell 
Michael S. Bender 
Deborah J. Bennett 

W. Tyson Bennett 

Mr. and Mrs. John P. Bent, Jr. 
Stephen Wilson Bent 
Brian Daniel Bernard 
Gerald M. Bieze 

Sarah A. Bieze 

Peter Gerald Bilden 
Samara Pfohl Bilden 
Nicholas Simon Billig 
Michael James Bingle 
Philip A. Bjorlo 

Sheila Regan Bjorlo 
Deborah Groves Black 
Steven Davis Black 

Carl E. Bolch, Jr. 

Carl E. Bolch Ill 
Matthew Penn Boyer 
Margaret Ruffin Brady 
Peter Bevier Brandow 
Margaret Meeker Bray 
Marjorie L. Breisblatt 
Robert B. Breisblatt 
John M. Bremer 

M. Brennan-Miller 
Michael Rahm Bressler 
Diana V. Brian 

Earl W. Brian, Jr. 
Jonathan D. Britt 
Cynthia Brodhead 
Richard H. Brodhead 
Leonard Brooks Ill 
Alvin Howard Brown 
Colin W. Brown 
Mary-Douglass Scannell Brown 
Thomas P. Brown 
Christine Tavel Brunnemer 
H. Keith Brunnemer, Jr. 
David C. Bryan 

Angela S. Buchholz 
Robert Alden Buchholz 
Stuart Upchurch Buice 
William T. Buice III 


Mary Elizabeth Crawford Bunce 
Rick L. Burdick 

Sharon F. Burdick 

Barbara Burke 

Raymond F. Burke 
Christopher E. Burns 
Patricia P. Burns 

Sunny Harvey Burrows 
Mary K. Burwell Scarborough 
Chad Alan Buxton 

Lynn Lloyd Buxton 

Laurie Jean Caldwell-Brandow 
Lynn E. Calhoun 

Lynn H. Cappelli 

Charles Keith Cargill 

Leah B. Cargill 

Susan Lehman Carmichael 
Trent Andrew Carmichael 
Ronald James Carpinella 
David B. Chaffin 

Stephen Pui Yan Chan 
Genevieve Marie Chenier-Leck 
Stephen C. Coley 

Sarah Gates Colley 
Nancie H. Cooper 
Stephen F. Cooper 
Timothy James Corey 
Mary Louise Covington 
Richard L. Covington 
Bruce Cummings 

Myrna Pope Cummings 
Ann Quattlebaum Curry 
James L. Curry 

Eva L. Curtis 

Thomas Andrew Curtis 
Lee A. Mimms Dagger 
Thomas Golden Dagger 
Richard E. Damiano 
Dolores D‘Angelo 
Lawrence J. D'Angelo 
Elizabeth Learson Daniels 
Leslie Benedict Daniels 
Victoria Dauphinot 
Daniel Ledbetter Dees 
Daun Michelle Dees 
Kenneth Edgar de Laski 
Alberto Jose Delgado 
Brian Lloyd Derksen 

John M. Derrick, Jr. 
Jennifer St. Clair Dicke 
Daniel McKenzie Dickinson 
Gina Dickinson 

Gary W. Dickson 

Mary Kay Dineen 

Rose Kueffner Donnell 
Davis W. Duke, Jr. 

Charles A. Dukes, Jr. 
Rebecca Weathers Dukes 
C. Steven Duncker 

Ruth Dzau 

Victor J. Dzau 

Le Roy Eakin II! 

Lindsay McKelvie Eakin 
Judy Darr Eaton 

Shari Schwartzman Eberts 
Christine A. Edwards 
John H. Edwards 

Kate Deutsch Eichel 

Scott Benjamin Eichel 
Charles D. Ellis 

James Bowman Ellis 

John D. Englar 

Linda Meter Englar 
Aaron Jason Enrico 

Orli R. Etingin 


























Linn M. Feidelson 

Robert S. Feidelson 

Julie Elizabeth Borger Ferguson 
T. Ritson Ferguson, Ill 
Robin A. Ferracone 

Yolanda Ciata Ferrell-Brown 
Edward A. Fish 

Gretchen Schroder Fish 

Jill |. Fishman 

Mark A. Fishman 

C. Grayson Fitzhugh 

Sarah Akers Fitzhugh 

Harry Todd Flemming 

Doris Flowers 

Harold L. Flowers, Sr. + 
Paul B. Ford 

Anne Rothwell Forlines 
John A. Forlines Ill 

Virginia Rutledge Forney 
Robert C. Fort 

Cameron Harold Fowler 
Jeffrey Howard Fox 
Melanie P. Fox 

Kathleen C. France 

Michael E. France 

Jane Reny Frank 

Stephen Hamilton Frank 
Jacqueline Fair Frey 

James H. Frey 

F. Daniel Gabel, Jr. 
Margaret Ann Booker Gabel 
John R. Gabriel 

Patricia Gabriel 

Annie Lewis Johnston Garda 
Robert A. Garda 

Steven Dwight Gardner 
Louis-Vincent Gave 

Lauren Williams Ghaffari 
Paul Bijan Ghaffari 

John Louis Giannuzzi 
Kathleen Anderson Giannuzzi 
Dennis Dan Gibson 

Nikki Hurst Gibson 

Sylvia Mathis Gibson 
Jeffrey K. Giguere 

Nancy Parker Giguere 
Edward Arthur Gilhuly 
Karen Hoffman Gilhuly 
Judith S. Giuliani 

Rudolph William Giuliani 
Jane Salinger Glucksman 
Jeffrey B. Golden 

Rita Palmer Golden 
Elisabeth Stacy Rogers Golding 
Robert M. Golding 

Keith Kiley Goldstein 

Blake Buchanan Goodner 
Lois Schrager Goodner 
Patricia Ann Perrotta Gordon 
Peter John Gordon 

Lynn E. Gorguze 

Elizabeth Loyd Gorman 
Michael Brian Gorman 
Robert Pinkney Gorrell 
Sarah S. Gorrell 

Margaret Gorrie 

Thomas M. Gorrie 

Croley W. Graham, Jr. 

David Scott Greenberg 
Joan Hilary Greenberg 
Donna C. Greenlee 

Stephen Mellor Greenlee 
Fabienne Jeanne Marie Gregoire 
Margaret Ford Grigg 

Joe Grills 


Margaret Grills 

Evan M. Gruber 

Jane L. Gruber 
George G. Guthrie 
Mimi Haas 

Arthur H. Haigh Ill 
Kristi Uddstrom Haigh 
David E. Hall 

Laura Hockaday Hall 
Kathleen M. Hamm 
Patricia Lister Hanenberg 
William Joseph Hanenberg 
Donna Landau Hardiman 
John L. Hardiman 
Harry H. Harkins, Jr. 
Robert T. Harper 
Susan F. Harper 
Stuart Irwin Harris 
Lawrence H. Harrison 
Marilyn Agnes Hofmann Harrison 
R. Keith Harrison, Jr. 

Dale M. Hart 

Robert M. Hart 

Douglas A. Hastings 
Cammie Robinson Hauptfuhrer 
William B. Hauptfuhrer 
Scott D. Hawkins 

Sharon Doyle Hawkins 
Susan M. Hawkins 

William A. Hawkins III 
Edward Joseph Healy 

Helen B. Healy 

Jane Brennan Henderson 
Pamela Brecker Hendrickson 
Michael Patrick Hennessy 
Heidi A. Hetzer 

Alice Blackmore Hicks 
James B. Hicks 

Calvin Hill 

Janet Hill 

Jeffrey C. Hines 

Wendy J. Hines 

Steven E. Hively 

C. Roger Hoffman 

Edith Smoot Hoffman 

Julie Ann Holcomb 

Victor William Holcomb 
Arthur L. Holden 

Betsy De Haas Holden 
Harriet T. Holderness 
Harvey R. Holding 
Benjamin D. Holloway 

Rita Holloway 

Terrance Kent Holt 

Virginia Roberts Holt 
Richard Alan Horvitz 

Cheryl Howell 

T. Rudolph Howell 
Lawrence T. Hoyle, Jr. 

Mary R. Hoyle 

Jean E. Hoysradt 

Richard Raymond Hrabchak 
Jerry Garland Hubbard 
Kenneth W. Hubbard 
Patricia Crawford Hubbard 
Bettysue Cameron Hughes 
Jeffrey P. Hughes 

Albert R. Hunt 

Jeffrey M. Hurst 

Roxanna Harper Hurst 
David W. Ichel 

Jan Ichel 

Yolande Ip 

Nancy Page Jackson 

Anne M. Jameson 
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George P. Jameson 

Vinay Jaygopal Jayaram 
Carol Anne Love Jennison 
George King Jennison 
Jolie J. Johnson 

Matthew George Johnson 
Patricia K. Furey Jones 
Richard Hubert Jones 
Virginia Joslin-Hastings 
Alan L. Kaganov 

Daniel Franklin Katz 
Stephanie Kaufman 
Steven Kaufman 

Lynne Kaye 

Randa Khoury Kayello 
Sammy Kayello 

Cheryl L. Keamy 

Charles Roy Kelley 
Jennifer Staats Kelley 
Katherine Cissle Kellogg 
Alberta Allenh Kelly 
Clinton W. Kelly III 
Christopher John Kempczinski 
Heather McCaslin Kempczinski 
Theodore C. Kennedy 
Nannerl 0. Keohane 
Robert Keohane 

Roy W. Kiefer 

Cynthia McNeill King 
David P. King 

Anne Pfohl Kirby 

John R. Knight 

Carol Anspach Kohn 
Henry L. Kohn, Jr. 

Joseph Carl Kohn 

Lisa Palfy Kohn 

John A. Koskinen 

Patricia Koskinen 

Leigh Kosnik 

Richard Michael Kosnik 
Donna M. Kozin 

Marc David Kozin 

Peter Andrew Kraus 
George R. Krouse, Jr. 
Susan N. Krouse 

Milton Lachman 

Roslyn Schwartz Lachman 
Michael Wallace Lamach 
Clarence Ray Lambe, Jr. 
Katherine W. Lambe 
Christine Lamond 

Pierre R. Lamond 
Richard J. Lampen 

Susan Matson Lampen 
Clinton W. Lane III 
Shelley O'Neill Lane 
Gerrit Livingston Lansing, Jr. 
Patricia H. Lansing 
Cordelia Reardon Laverack 
William Laverack, Jr. 
Connie Lawrence 

Robert A. Lawrence 


David Peter Lazar, Sr. 
Karen Bowers Lazar 

P. Jeffrey Leck 

Daniel Kenneth Lehrhoff 
Patti B. Lehrhoff 

Nina Lesavoy 

Angela Ann Lessuise 
David F. Levi 

Dan Levitan 

Stacey Levitan 

Frank Edgar Lewis, Jr. 
Penny Wolfson Lieberberg 
Frank N. Linsalata 
Jocelyne Kollav Linsalata 
Judson C. Linville 

Ann Gessert Littleton 
Deborah T. Long 
William Matthews Long III 
Linda Lorimer 

Barbara S. Love 

Charles Keith Love 
David McLawhorn Love 
James Erskine Love Ill 
Sarah Ellen Love 

Valerie Marx Love 

Carol Pulver Lovett 
Donald Robert Lovett 
Douglas Bennett Lowey 
James E. Luebchow 
Gary G. Lynch 

Debra Seeber Lynner 
Terry Arthur Lynner 

Carl F. Lyon 

Maryann Lyon 

Andrew Madoff 
Deborah West Madoff 
Kathy Mansfield 

Todd W. Mansfield 
Sharon Kerrie Marcil 
Frank Edward Mars 
Susan A. Mars 

Mark D. Masselink 
Priscilla Clapp Masselink 
Darryl J. May 

Susan Friedland May 
Stacey Willits McConnell 
John Thomas McGowan 
MaryAnne 0. McGowan 
Douglas Allen McGraw 
Marianne Ballenger McGraw 
Thomas B. McGuire, Jr. 
Anne B. H. Mcllvaine 
Charles Coen Mcllvaine 
Marilyn Coen Mcllvaine 
Dolly Madison McKenna 
John J. McKenna 
William Frank McKinley 
Debra Ann McLaughlin 
Michael P. McLaughlin 
T. Bragg McLeod 
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Nancy M. McLoughlin 
Shawn D. McLoughlin 
Anne Hall McMahon 
John Alexander McMahon 
Brian Joseph McMerty 
Sarah Bellamy McMerty 
Paula Kirby McWhinnie 
John Donald Methfessel, Jr. 
Dennis Irwin Meyer 
Katayoun F. Meyer 
Michael William Meyer 
Rita Murray Meyer 
David James Miller 
Donna C. Miller 
Douglas J. Miller 

Elaine Pouletsos Miller 
Martin J. Miller 

Brooke Siebel Mitchell 
Tyler Addison Mitchell 
Christian J. Mixter 
Anne B. Mize 

Thomas L. Monahan III 
Carol Preston Morgan 
Thomas H. Morgan 
Patricia Reilly Morrison 
Stuart Scott Morrison 
Emilie B. Murphy 
Dennis M. Nally 
Thomas B. Neff 

Leslie L. Neumeister 
Karen Farris Neus 
Michael C. Neus 
Katherine Nicholas 
Katherine T. Nichols 
Steven S. Nichols 

Peter S. Niculescu 
Bryon Nimocks Ill 
Douglas E. Nordlinger 
Margaret Meads Nordlinger 


hanks to all of our 
Young Alumni Peer Network 
and Young Alumni 
Development Council volunteers! 


Jinsuk T. Oh 

Katherine E. Oh 

Jorge Luis Orbay 

John F. Otto, Jr. 

Nell W. Otto 

John T. F. Oxaal 

Amy Factor Oyer 

Jay Howard Oyer 

David B. Pahren 

Judith Wagoner Pahren 
Paul J. Pantano, Jr. 
David Melville Parks 
William Chesley Davis Parr 
Jacque H. Passino, Jr. 
Pankaj S. Patel 

Charles John Paterakis 
Olga Irene Paterakis 


Key +: Deceased 


John Andrew Patterson 
David Randolph Peeler 
Jean Derek Penn 

Robert Read Penn 
Katherine Baker Penn 
Scott H. Peters 

Elizabeth O'Shea Pfohl 
James M. Pfohl 

Louis Anthony Pfohl 
Reed Phillips III 

Anne Rice Pierce 

Charles Edward Wilson Pierce 
Zbigniew P. Pietrzak 
Elizabeth Rice Pilnik 
Richard Dal Pilnik 
Christopher Richard Plaut 
David R. Poe 

Nicholas Harry Politan, Jr. 
Biggs C. Porter 
Josephine Erwin Powe 
Fatine K. Prager 

Richard L. Prager 

David Lloyd Pratt 

Jeffrey Wallace Priest 
Elizabeth Rothermel Puckett 
J, Puckett Ill 

Martha Putallaz-Sheppard 
Daniel Pfohl Quigley 
Elizabeth Hitchins Quigley 
Jennifer Minton Quigley 
L. Matthew Quigley 

Lynn Pfohl Quigley 

B. Andrew Rabin 
Anthony Francis Rademeyer 
Chet Singh Ranawat 
Nancy Ranney 

Kimberly Dawn Reed 
Joanna Rees 

Janet N. Regan 

Patrick M. Regan 
Geoffrey S. Rehnert 
Jeffrey Peter Reich 
Lawrence Adam Reid 

C.B. Richardson 

Charles V. Ricks 

Ann Bigay Ridenhour 
Steven Strawn Ridenhour 
Jane N. Rigby 

Kevin Joseph Rigby 
Stephen Reese Rigsbee 
Margaret S. Riker 

William Irving Riker, Jr. 
Celia Allman Roady 
Stephen E. Roady 

Holly Hiner Robbins 

John Burton Robbins 
Timothy Peter Rooney 
Elise Long Rosen 
Jonathan Barlow Rosen 
Jonathan David Roth 
Melissa K. Roth 

Neil Stuart Roth 

Linda M. Rucci 

Mr. and Mrs. Rodney D. Runestad 
Christopher Regis Ryan 
Cynthia Ryan 

Emilia A. Saint-Amand 
Charles A. Sanders 
Angelo J. Santinelli 

Jane Sikorski Santinelli 
W. Earl Sasser, Jr. 

Paul Ruffin Scarborough 
Lisa Schatz 

Steven M. Schatz 
Elizabeth York Schiff 


James Andrew Schiff 

Eric James Schiffer 

Karen Schiffer 

Robert A. Schoellhorn 
David Ansten Schoenholz 
Susan Hadam Schoenholz 
Douglas Guy Scrivner 
Richard Fraser Seamans 
Robert L. Seelig 

Henry E. Seibert 

Jody Beth Goldberg Seibert 
Gary L. Sellers 

Robin Stone Sellers 

Ann Schneider Shapiro 
Stephen Todd Shapiro 
Barbara Johnston Shaughnessy 
John P. Shaughnessy 
Colin S. Shaw 

Ruth G. Shaw 

Laurie A. Shean 

William G. Shean 

Blair H. Sheppard 

Mr. and Mrs. John D. Shytle 
Hope Sidman 

Judy Siebel 

Kenneth F. Siebel 

Melissa Ann Siebel 

Helen S. Siedell 

Robert A. Siedell 
Jonathan M. Silver 

J. Stephen Simon 

James David Simpson, Jr. 
Susan Eckhardt Simpson 
Malvinder Mohan Singh 
Arthur L. Smith 

Shawn McQueen Smith 
Stewart R. Smith 

Alan Garrett Snook 
Sharon Mary Snook 
Deena Annel Spaulding-Penn 
Laurene Meir Sperling 
Scott M. Sperling 
Cornelia Beshar Spring 
Robert E. Spring 

Colin B. Starks 

Laurie S. Starks 

Carol S. Steed 

Michael R. Steed 

Jennifer Smith Stein 

John Stein 

W. Bradford Stephens 
Brian R. Sterling 

Linda Hoffman Sterling 
Katherine Goodman Stern 
Robert J. Stets, Jr. 

Gary Robert Stevenson 
Marie B. Stevenson 

Diane Louise Stewart 
Catherine Stuart 

James L. Stuart 

Leo Edward Subler 

Ellen Leane Sun 

Paul K. Sun, Jr. 

W. John Swartz 

John Collins Symington 
Jeffrey E. Tabak 

Marilyn Dickman Tabak 
Lettice Warshavsky Tanchum 
Michael L. Tanchum 

Mika Johana Tanimoto-Stroy 
Amy Suzanne Messing Tanne 
Fred Tanne 

Tracy Talleman Tarry 
William Burwell Tarry Ill 
Barbara E. Tasher 


Steven A. Tasher 

Louis Warren Taylor 

Terry Taylor 

Tyrrell Mathias Taylor 
Ronald Scott Temple 
Margaret Jones Theis 
Robert Joseph Theis, Sr. 
Barbera Thornhill 

Debra R. Timmerman 
William B. Timmerman 
Marianne W. Tobias 
Randall L. Tobias 

David Joseph Topper 
Neely P. Towe 

Rolf H. Towe 

Jennifer A. Trapani 

Kevin Arthur Trapani 
Evelyn L. Treacy 

Michael E. Treacy 

Robert S. Trefny 

Mariya Seacrest Treisman 
Michael B. Treisman 
Maria Tremols-Orbay 
William L. True 

Mark Trustin 

Gabriel Ernesto Tsuboyama 
Linda Turley 

Stewart Turley 

Maurine Whitley Uhde 
Amy Fink Urban 

Michael William Urban 
Pakpoom Vallisuta 
Chilton D. Varner 

K. Morgan Varner III 
Constance Elizabeth Vaught 
Richard Hulussi Velaj 
John Angier Vernon 
Michele Ruddy Vernon 
George Vien 

Julia Kirby Vien 

Meredith Von Brock von Arentschildt 
Bruce Lindsay Vor Broker 
G. Richard Wagoner, Jr. 
Kathleen Kaylor Wagoner 
Cynthia Politica Walden 
Mark Christopher Walden 
Teresa Miles Walsh 

Bruce D. Wanamaker 
Elizabeth Tolbert Wanamaker 
Charles E. Warner 

Sandra P. Warner 

Victoria Bostock Waters 
John H. Weber 

Cary Willis Weems 
Herron P. Weems 

Charles T. Wegner IV 
Richard MacCoy Weil 
Donna R. Wengert-Neff 
David L. Wertz 

Mary Louise Wertz 

Lance Nevin West 

Lisa Halle West 

Stewart James Wetchler 
Andrew Murray White 
Katharyn Mountain White 
E. Faye Wickersham 
Warren G. Wickersham 
Andrew Bayard Widmark 
Virginia Hake Widmark 
Megan Young Wiese 
Russell 0. Wiese 

Ashlin Thomas Wilbanks 
Wayne F. Wilbanks 
Jacqueline A. Williams 

Jane Stoddard Williams 





L. Neil Williams, Jr. 

L. Roger Williams 

Sue S. Williams 
Christen L. Wilson 
Derek M. Wilson 

Gary Lee Wilson 
Thomas W. Winland 
Tyla Winland 

Mark Alan Wolfson 
Sheila Aronesti Wolfson 
Judy C. Woodruff 
James Conway Yardley 
Ann York 

W. Vann York 

Gwynne A. Young 
Nancy Young 

Daniel Henry Zeligson 
Debbie Zeligson 
James Charles Zelter 
David John Zezza 
Howard Zwilling 

Jane Zwilling 


WILLIAM PRESTON FEW ASSOCIATION 
$5,000-$9,999 


Alfred G. Adams, Jr. 
Clifford S. Adams 

Sarah Harrington Adams 
Sally Bender Addison 
Winnifred Allen Addison 
Andrew E. Adelson 
Virginia Bonan Adelson 
Jaime Eduardo Aleman 
Bruce D. Alexander 
Christine Nicoll Alexander 
John A. Allison IV 
Francisco Daniel Almaguer 
Henry Gustav Almquist, Jr. 
Nancy Dameron Almquist 
Kathleen Conway Alperin 
Mark Richard Alperin 
Marybeth Althaus 

Robert W. Althaus 

Luis Enrique Alvarez-Ortega 
Cynthia Corrine Amitin 
Robert W. Anderson 

Taimi T. Anderson 

Linda Davis Applegarth 
Paul Vollmer Applegarth 
Lowell Dean Aptman 
Scott Andrew Arenare 
John Pandely Argenti 
David Anthony Arias 
Valerie Stallings Arias 
Andrew J. Armstrong, Jr. 
Brenda E. Armstrong 
Robert Michael Armstrong 
Curtis R. Artis 

Kim C. Artis 

Linda Smith Austin 
Jeffrey Henry Baer 
Cynthia Lee Baker 

William Allen Baker III 
Mark E. Baldwin 

Sally P. Baldwin 

Margaret Tillman Ball 

Eric F. Bam 

Patricia Susan Bam 

David H. Barber 

Judy Baron 

Ronald Baron 

Jasie S. Barringer 

Carolyn Cooney Bartholdson 
John Anders Bartholdson 


Elizabeth Hanna Barton 
James N. Barton 

John Willard Barton 
Michelle H. Barton 

Brit J. Bartter 

Marilyn M. Bartter 

Shane Courtney Battier 
Jane Kelly Baugh 

Philip Jackson Baugh, Jr. 
Patricia Purnell Baum 
Stephen Ellis Bear 

Claudia C. Beard 

John Q. Beard 

Donna Bearden 

Robert Alan Bearden 
Judith Olsen Beaumont 
Scott A. Beaumont 

Joan Parsons Beber 
Robert H. Beber 

John Albert Beckert 
Pamela Myers Beckert 
Nancy Donovan Benchoff 
Christopher Edward Benecchi 
Jane Benenson 

Lawrence B. Benenson 
Geoffrey Stuart Benson 
Eileen C. Berger 

Paul R. Berger 

Richard K. Berman 

Scott B. Bernstein 

Karen Bailey Berry 
Thomas S. Berry 

Ellen Jane Bickal 

Gary William Bieber 
Frances Lucille Blackburn 
Marilyn Few Blair 

Richard M. Blair 

Lawrence E. Blanchard Ill 
Dan M. Blaylock 

Daniel W. Blaylock 

Parkie Adams Blaylock 
Allison Geller Block 
Joshua C. Block 

Jonathan David Blum 
Charles K. Bobrinskoy 
Mary Anne Bobrinskoy 
David L. Bodenhamer 
Joseph Michael Bollinger, Jr. 
Judy Perry Booker 

Anne R. Boschwitz 

Franz L. Boschwitz 

Diane Brown Bosek 
James Charles Bosek 

Kate Bostock 

Matthew Franklin Bostock 
Deborah Harmon Bouknight 
J. A. Bouknight, Jr. 

David L. Boyle 

Susan M. Boyle 

David F. Bradley 

Laura Lee Segal Bradley 
Emily Busse Bragg 

Steven R. Bragg 

Charles William Brammer, Jr. 
Hayley Wilkinson Brammer 
Caroline Leutze Brecker 
Marissa Johnson Brock 
William Justus Brock 

Alisa Sacerdote Brockelman 
Curtis Francis Brockelman, Jr. 
Laureen Belle Brockett 
Peter C. Brockett 

Barbara Badger Brown 
Diana Harmer Brown 
Donald W. Brown, Jr. 


Melanie Dorf Brown 

William G. Brown, Jr. 

Ronald G. Bruce 

John Timothy Bryan 

Elizabeth Louise Buder Buffington 
Joseph S. Buffington 

Robert H. Bunn 

Sarah M. Bunn 


Gifts to the 


Annual Fund 


help pay for 


+ Innovative programs 


like the interdisciplinary 
Focus Program 


+ Expansive and expensive 
resources through 
the University Libraries 





Paula Phillips Burger 
Peter Corson Burger 
Tiffany Ann Burnette 

Ann W. Burrus 

Robert L. Burrus, Jr. 
Bobby W. Bush, Sr. 

Jane B. Bush 

John Matthew Bussel 
Barry Norman Bycoff 
Linda Dulin Cagley 

Mark Sullivan Cagley 
Elizabeth S. Caine 
Thomas P. Caine 

James E. Caldwell 

Susan Nance Callaway 
Thomas Howard Callaway 
James S. Campbell, Jr. 
Elizabeth Mcelwee Cannon 
Eugene Bedford Cannon 
Robert D. Carraway 
Candace M. Carroll 

David C. Carroll 

Sally Coonrad Carroll 

C. Thomas Caskey 

Peggy Pearce Caskey 

Don Jon Casturo 

Fred W. Caswell 

Sandra Ratcliff Caswell 
Harry R. Chadwick, Jr. 
Laurel Rosenbaum Chadwick 
William Lloyd Chameides 
Candace Irene Chandler 
Robert Jeffrey Chandler 
William W. Chandler 
Deborah S. Chapin 
Stephen C. Chapin 

Bruce A. Chappell 
Douglas Brownlie Chappell 
Erica Roberts Chappell 
Jerry Perry Chappell 
Phillip Carl Christensen 
Roberta Jo Christensen 
Lawrence Stewart Clark 
Stephen T. Clark 

Sara Clarkson 

Carlotta Mewborne Clement 


D. Hayes Clement, Jr. 
David Redmon Cobb 
Sara B. Cobb 

Robert P. Cochran 
Suzanne H. Cochran 
David Michael Cohen 
Gail P. Cohen 

Laura Steinschneider Colebank 
J. Edward Coleman 

Julie Proudfit Coleman 
Gail Coleman 

J. Peter Coll, Jr. 

Nancy Swan Coll 
Herman Cone III 

Anne P. Constant 

Paula Cooper 

Sheree F. Cooper Levy 
Richard Harris Copans 
Georgeann C. Corey 
Domaggj Coric 

Ann Douglas Cornell 
James H. Corrigan, Jr. 
Douglas A. Cotter 

Mary Kistler Cox 

Ronnie L. Cox 

Suzanne Bryan Crandall 
Diana L. Crawford 
Thomas W. Crawford 
George H. Crowell 
Nancy Melzer Crowell 
Ann Pelham Cullen 
Robert B. Cullen 

Nanci Lynne Caja 
Richard Frank Czaja 
Rashad Eugene Dabaghi 
Sarah Jane Dahlgren 
Kathleen Watkins Dale-Foreman 
Josephine Ragland Darden 
Thomas Francis Darden II 
James Christopher Daues 
Charles T. Davidson 
Joanne Davidson 
Theodore Joseph Davies 
Jeffrey Lakenan Davis 
Julie Welch Davis 
Alexander L. Dean, Jr. 
Elizabeth Muir Dean 
Stuart L. Dean 

Harris Andrew Decker 
Gregory DeMarco 

Susan Marie Emmett DeMarco 
Jill Dene Denison 
Stephen M. Denning 
Robert W. Dickey 

Laura B. Di Giantonio 
Anthony Hume Dilweg 
Jamie Thomas Dilweg 
Michael R. Dockterman 
Robert E. Donaho 

Tanya Dorhout 
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Robert Cochrane Douglas 
Christopher A. Downey 
Allan R. Dragone, Jr. 
Susan Jane Kerr Dragone 
Robin Chandler Duke 
Louise C. Dunlap 


Michael Joseph Dunleavy, Jr. 


Philip Herbert Dunn 
Rebecca Estes Dunn 
Augustus lrenee duPont 
Jill Greenwood duPont 
Anne 0. Durden 

Robert F. Durden 

J, Porter Durham, Jr. 
Donna Williams Eacho 
William C. Eacho III 
Sylvia A. Earle 

Judith Harris Eason 
William E. Eason, Jr. 
Marion B. Eck 

Walter E. Eck 

Frederick E. Ehrsam, Jr. 
Cynthia K. Eichenholz 
Philip William Eichenholz 
Lee J. Einbinder 

Lisa Rubin Einbinder 
Stephanie E. Elbers-Donaho 
James A. Elkins III 
Virginia Arnold Elkins 
Philip Ellis Erlenbach 
Maryann Esernio-Bruce 
Julie Campbell Esrey 
Robert Benson Euler 
Sara Gourley Euler 
Walter Euyang, Jr. 

Sean Patrick Fahey 

Anna Frances Fakadej 
Gail Winter Feagles 
Prentiss Eric Feagles 
Bobbi Fearnow 

Edgar Cecil Fearnow III 
Eleanor E. Ferguson 
James G. Ferguson, Jr. 
Mary Adams Ferguson 
Raymond Buck Ferguson 
Randolph R. Few 

Shirley Dana Few 

Anne Kearns Fields 

Jack Clifton Fields, Jr. 
Harry J. Finke IV 
Heather Sutherland Finke 
Thomas Michael Finke 
Jason Todd Fishelberg 
William J. Florence III 
Lynne A. Florian 

Mark Bolognesi Florian 
Dorlisa King Flur 

Peter Wade Flur 

Robert E. Foreman 

Ross Carey Formell 
Thomas Yves Henri Fousse 
Debbie Lewis Fox 
Deborah Ruth Fox 
James R. Fox 

Sheldon Michael Fox 
Susan Fletcher French 
Robert J. Friauf 

Don Joaquin Frost, Jr. 
Lee Ann Furrow-Tolsma 
Andrew J. Gabor 

Judith Bailey Gabor 
Martha Seeligson Gaffney 
Paul Benedict Gaffney 
Richard Joseph Gagliano 
Elizabeth Sturgen Gaither 


Key +: Deceased 


J. Michael Gaither 

Joseph Gallagher 
Kathleen E. Viall Gallagher 
Jane Heist Gamber 

Scott H. Gamber 

David Enrique Garcia-Trias 
Jill Moskowitz Gardner 
Seth Evan Gardner 
Palmer Peebles Garson 
Douglas D. Garson 
Anthony F. Garvin 

Ann Gavin 

James Rapheal Gavin III 
Paul Alexander Geier 
Stephanie S. Geier 

Ann Pilgram George 
William Wallace George 
Elizabeth Whitmer Gereghty 
James G. Gereghty, Jr. 
Michael J. Giarla 
Catherine Rosa Giegerich 
Thomas William Giegerich 
Matthew 0. Giffuni 

Carol A. Gilbert 

Lynn Vanbremen Gilbert 
John Spalding Gilbert 
Terry S. Gilbert 

Peter Mitchell Gillon 

Mark P. Gitomer 

Susan W. Gitomer 
Deborah Egan Glass 
Dennis Robert Glass 
Howard G. Godwin, Jr. 
Mary Ann McDonough Godwin 
Peng Ooi Goh 

Irwin N. Gold 

Agnes Bueler Golden 
James B. Golden 

Fred E. Goldring 

Bruce K. Goodman 

Gary A. Goodman 

Susan Goodman 
Raymond Hayes Goodmon III 
Susan S. Goodmon 

Kieran William Goodwin 
Audrey Gorter 

James P. Gorter 

Christine Hoy Gosnell 
Gregory Forte Gosnell 
Courtney G. Gotlin 
Matthew A. Gotlin 
Caroline Bergman Gottschalk 
Michael Gottschalk 

Gary William Grant 

Linda Oliver Grape 

Peter Ashton Grape 

Sara Simons Graves 
William T. Graves, Sr. 

Eric R. Greenspan 

Maxine M. Greenspan 
Donna Coleman Gregg 
Robert Edgar Gregg 
James S. Grien 

Lauren Gold Grien 

Joseph M. Griffin 

Priscilla G. Griffin 

John Michael Grimes, Jr. 
Charles L. Grossman 
Marie Choborda Grossman 
Paul Simeon Groueff 
Betty-Lu Albert Grune 
George V. Grune 

Jonathan Michael Guerster 
Kimberly S. Guerster 
Susanne Ingeburg Haas 


hanks to all of our 
Parents Committee 
volunteers) 


John Travis Hain 

Lise 0. Hain 

Thomas Andrew Hale 
Anders William Hall 
Jennifer E. Hall 

Joanna Faulkner Hall 
Roderick Cameron M. Hall 
John William Hallett, Jr. 
Charlotte Gibson Halloran 
Anne M. Haltiwanger 
Earl Haltiwanger, Jr. 

N. Allison Haltom 
Lawrence Scott Hamelsky 
Joyce Harrold Hamilton 
Roger C. Hamilton 

Dale S. Hanson 

Elizabeth Daniel Dickinson Hanson 
Monie Thomas Hardwick 
Thomas Chandler Hardwick 
William D. Harkins 
Deborah Beck Harlan 
Howard William Harlan II 
Thomas S. Harman 
Charles L. Harrington 
Diane L. Harrington 

Loy Haskard Harris 
Arthur R. Hartzell, Jr. 

C. Felix Harvey Ill 
Margaret Blount Harvey 
Mary Peacock Harward 
Timothy R. S. Harward 
John J. Harwood 

James K. Hasson, Jr. 
Jayne Y. Hasson 

Patricia Ruth Hatler 
James D. Haugh 

Philip J. Hawk 

Sara A. Hawk 

Martha J. Hays 

David Newell Heaton 
James Drury Heerwagen 
Douglas Carl Heidt 
Kathryn Lewis Heidt 
Richard G. Heintzelman 
Margaret Wadsworth Heinze 
Mami Hidaka 

Eric Lynn Hiser 

Katherine Armstrong Hochstetler 
Mark Edrich Hochstetler 
Martin Hunt Hodgett 
Sabrina Francis Hodgett 
Kathryn Lee Hoenig 
James Patrick Holdcroft 
Sara Maddern Holdcroft 
Henry Kent Holland 
Kathryn Anne Hollister 
John Richard Holzgraefe 
Amy Elizabeth Hood 
Ozey Knight Horton, Jr. 
Richard Louis Horwitz 
Alice R. Howard 

Edwin B. Howard, Jr. 
Edward Alexander Howson, Jr. 
Charles Andrew Hudak 


David M. Huggin 

Ann Hampton Hunt 
Janet Smith Hunt 
William Edwards Hunt 
Herbert H. Hurst, Jr. 
Kathi Stertzbach Hurst 
Dorothy Addison Hutcheson 
Edward Lee Hutcheson 
Michael S. Immordino 
Gregg E. Ireland 

Lori A. Ireland 

Karen Foster Israel 

Paul G. Israel 

Jeffrey D. Ix 

Kathleen Dobson Ix 

J. Scott Jackson 
Michael Francis Jakubik 
Nancy Trent Jakubik 
John Paul Janka 
Howard E. Jessen 
Susanne Carson Jessen 
Cynthia S. Johnson 
Howard B. Johnson 
Judith J. Johnson 

Mark 0. Johnson 
Patricia B. Johnson 
Samuel W. Johnson 
Velma Harrison Johnson 
Willie Holt Johnson III 
A. Bruce Johnston 
Debbie Johnston 

Debra N. Jones 

L. Gregory Jones 
Robert W. Jones 

Susan Pendleton Jones 
Craig Neil Jorgens 

Lisa Looper Jorgens 
Debbie K. Kahn 
Douglas James Kahn 
Peter J. Kahn 

Stefanie S. Kahn 
Nicholas J. Kaiser 

Scott lan Kaplan 

David J. Kapnick 

Linda N. Kapnick 

Scot Earl Karr 

Edward W. Kay, Jr. 

Gary Earl Kay 

Mary Beth Bollin Kay 
Scott William Keller 
Christopher Gerard Kelly 
Christine Keleher Kelly 
Christopher Mark Kelly 
Jennifer Bancroft Kelter 
Constance Cabell Kendall 
James Keith Kennedy 
Patricia C. Kennedy 
Carol Rogers Kern 
Cleveland C. Kern, Jr. 
Alexandra Akers Ketner 
Glenn E. Ketner, Jr. 
John Christian Ketner 
James Patrick Keyes 
Mary C. Kilbourn 
Christopher J. King 
Gayle P. King 

Nancy A. Schoenberger King 
Andrew Louis Kirby 
Nancy T. Kirby 

David Paul Kirchhoff 
Sandra Smith Kirchhoff 
Carol Kirkman 

David G. Klaber 

Sally Searcy Kleberg 
Alexandra Bryan Klein 





Andrew S. Klein 

Jeffrey Dale Klein 

Julia Miller Klein 

Stacy Stansell Klein 

Max Alan Kleinman 

Mary Earley Klotman 
Paul E. Klotman 

Joseph Morris Kochansky, Jr. 
Bradley Jay Korman 
Alexandra D. Korry 
Kathryn A. Weichert Kranbuhl 
Kathryn H. Kranbuhl 

M. Kipp Kranbuhl 

Jeffrey P. Krasnoff 
Margaret Elizabeth Krendl 
Mary Gorter Krey 

Mark A. Kronenfeld 
Sherry Kronenfeld 
Cathryn T. Kuhn 

Peter A. Kuhn 

Tara Payne Kupersmith 
Brian H. Kushner 

Dudley B. Lacy 

Marian Stone Lacy 

James R. Ladd 

Dennis Richard LaFiura 
Mary H. LaFiura 

George C. Lamb III 
Gordon R. Lang 

Lawrence Joseph Lang 
Mary Margaret Gillin Lang 
Wesley W. Lang, Jr. 
Louise Lasker 

Mari Sugahara Lathrop 
Allan Mitchell Latts 

Kate Shapira Latts 
Candace Law 

Eric A. Law 

Margaret Athey Lawrence 
Robert S. Lawrence, Jr. 
Mary Howell Friday Leadbetter 
Bill Lee, Jr. 

Dr. and Mrs. Jack Lee 
Marianne Hollingsworth Lee 
Janet Leeland 

Paul Lee Leeland 

William Craig Leese 

Anne Sabiston Leggett 
Reid Gordon Leggett 
Bettsy Creigh Leib 

Tom E. Leib 

Mark Harris Lerner 

J. Bancroft Lesesne 

Ralph Michael Levene 
Phyllis D. Levinberg 
Howard Russel Levine 
Dorothy Felson Levy 
Donald R. Lincoln 

Mary J. Lincoln 

Janet A. Lindsey 

Linda Savage Linsalata 
Ralph Thomas Linsalata 
Kenneth Daniel Little 
Stuart D. Louie 

Mary Fraser Lovejoy 
William Kent Luby 

Robin Luce 

Connie Lurie-Virgin 
Kathleen Baxter Lybass 
Tillinghast G. Lybass 
John Val Lyngaas 

V. Frederic Lyon, Jr. 
Robert Lyons 

Kristen Bishop MacDermott 
Bruce W. MacEwen 


J. Matthew Mackowski 
Susan M. Mackowski 
Edgar Maeyens, Jr. 
Christopher D. Mangum 
Susan D. Mangum 

Gail Marentette 

Michael John Mars 
Jeffrey Troy Marsch 

Leslie Montfort Marsicano 
Michael Marsicano 

Terri Lynn Mascherin 
Daniel S. Mason 

Clare James Mathe 
Richard Aloys Mathe 
Ariane Hardin Matschullat 
Robert Wayne Matschullat 
Alice McCarthy Mauroner 
Norman Lee Mauroner, Jr. 
Richard C. Maxwell 

Sarah B. Maxwell 
Andrew Walter May 

Sara Ecke May 

Kenneth E. Mayhew, Jr. 
Douglass B. Maynard 
Cathy Warren McAuliffe 
James Gerard McAuliffe 
Gray McCalley, Jr. 

Mary Jo Beam McCalley 
David P. McCallie, Jr. 
David R. McClay 
Margaret A. McCormick 
Michael D. McCormick 
Cristy McClintock McDaniel 
David G. McDaniel 

Brian Neil McDonald 
Capers W. McDonald 
Marion Kiper McDonald 
Katherine G. McGovern 
Joseph W. McGrath 

Lisa S. McGrath 

Joe McHugh 

Diane Lynn McKay 
Margaret Jane McKelvey 
Matthew M. McKenna 
Nancy F. McKenna 

Colin M. McKinnon 
Patterson Neal McKinnon 
William Boston McKinnon III 
Celeste Pinto McLain 
Thomas E. McLain 

Mark Paul McLaughlin 
Elizabeth Kirby McMahon 
James David McMahon 
John T. McNabb II 


Gifts to the 


Annual Fund 


help pay for 


+ Lab start-up costs 
for new faculty 
in engineering and 


the sciences 


+ Arts programming 


and lecture series for 
the Duke and 
Durham communities 





Derek Edward McNulty 
Patrick S. McVeigh 
Patricia S. McVeigh 
John Thomas Meaney 
Ana Catarina F. Mendes 
Antonio Mendes 

Joan R. Mertens 

Ellen H. Michelson 
Bradley Lewis Miller 
Eric Richard Miller 

John C. H. Miller, Jr. 
Mindy Hook Miller 
Susan R. Miller 
Terrence J. Miller 

Janet Steel Mishkin 
James Curtis Moffatt 
Stephen A. Mongillo 
Ann S. Moore 

Donovan B. Moore, Jr. 
Harold Lawrence Morrison, Jr. 
George James Morrow 
Katherine D. Morrow 
Robert Gary Moskowitz 
Brendan Joseph Moylan 
George E. Murphy 
Marie Elizabeth Murphy 
Susan M. Murphy 

David J. Naftzinger 
Anthony Joseph Nappi 
Karen Marie Natelli 
Thomas Anthony Natelli 
Gary R. Nelson 

Kelli Neptune 

Lionel William Neptune 
John Kirby Nicholas 
Barbara Nims 

Linda Carole Noel 

Ms. Rosanne T. Noonan 
Lindsay Elizabeth North 
Richard A. Northam 
Jeremiah 0. Norton 
Sherri King O'Connor 
Charles H. Ogburn 

Lisa D. Ogburn 
Catherine O’Hern Lyons 
Carol L. O’Brien 

Ray M. Olds 

Sandra R. Olds 

Lois Pounds Oliver 
David C. Olson 

Tara N. Olson 

Ann Donnell Onderdonk 
John G. Ordway Ill 
Edward Yale Orenstein 
Robin Panovka 

Richard Laurence Parish Ill 
Robin Macfadden Parish 
Virginia Reynolds Parker 
Byron R. Parrish 

Forrest Parrish 

Joan Adamson Parrish 
Robert Bruce Parrish 
Catherine Hamilton Passo 
Michael Scott Passo 
Mark Rowe Patten 

Lisa Aukamp Payne 
Robert K. Payson 
Arthur W. Peabody, Jr. 
Travis Ryan Pearson 
John Edgar Pelletier 
Carolyn Ketner Penny 
Wade Hampton Penny, Jr. 
Berndt Perl 

Katherine Land Picard 
Scott Nelson Pierpont 


Steven Corbett Pierson 
Kim Purcell Pike 

Doren Madey Pinnell 
Sheldon R. Pinnell 
Suzanne Tucker Plybon 
Brian Howard Polovoy 
Harriet Letzing Poole 
James W. Poole 
Marcello Gerardo Porcelli 
David Todd Posen 

Alicia Brown Powers 
James F. Powers 

James D. Pratt 

Keith T. Pratt 

Terry Pratt 

Leslie Susan Prescott 
Eva Karen Pressman 
Susan Carpenter Priester 
Robert B. Pringle 
Joanne M. Prorok 
Robert Francis Prorok 
Alan M. Pryor 

Pamela Price Pryor 
James F. Rabenhorst 
Elizabeth Huckle Rader 
Priscilla Rattazzi-Whittle 
Cecilia B. Rauch 

Dudley Atkins Rauch 
Curt A. Rawley 

Diane S. Raynes 
Matthew Ira Rebold 
Nancy B. Rebold 

Glenn Richard Reichardt 
William Keith Reidy 
Susan Baker Reinhardt 
William C. Reinhardt 
Christopher Martin Relyea 
Randolph K. Repass 
Michael George Rhodes 
Dana Rhule-Louie 

C. Larry Rice 

Christine Peterjohn Richards 
Daniel R. Richards 

Jerry Richardson 
Rosalind Richardson 
Heinz Riehl 

John Francis Rigney 
Karen W. Rigney 

Philipp L. Rimmler 
Quinn Stephen Riordan 
Patricia M. Risher 

Paul D. Risher 

Steven F. Roark 

Virginia White Roark 

Lee Harriss Roberts 

Mr. and Mrs. Julian H. Robertson, Jr. 
Julian Spencer Robertson 
Sarah Collins Robertson 
Russell M. Robinson II 
Sally Dalton Robinson 
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Joe J. Robnett, Jr. 
Sally-Christine Rodgers 
Bruce L. Rogers 

Sally K. Rogers 

Michele Metrinko Rollins 
James Harris Rooney 
Jennifer O'Connor Rooney 
Andrew Stephen Rosen 
Marcelle Abell Rosen 
Carol Rosner 

Steven Craig Rosner 
Alfred K. Ross 

Donald K. Ross 

Helen K. Ross 

Thomas D. Rowe, Jr. 
Sally German Rucker 
Carl E. Rudiger 

Gregory James Ruffa 
Michael C. Russ 

Mary Louise Russell 
Philip E. Russell 

Mark William Ryan 
Helen Zimmerly Sacha 
John F. Sacha 

Joseph A. Saldutti 
Lynne Faylor Saldutti 
Alan R. Saltiel 

Swanna Cameron Saltiel 
George J. Sanders, Jr. 
Marianne Tuttle Sanders 
Kelly M. Sandulli 
Richard Parsons Sandulli 
Wendy Cramer Sanford 
Geetha Rao Sant 
Timothy S. Sant 
Kathleen M. Sanzo 
Heather Johnson Sargent 
Robert C. Sauer 

Jeanne Shapiro Savitt 
Robert Lewis Savitt 
Adrian Sawczuk 
Cornelia Urban Sawczuk 
Margaret Schaftel 
Michael Scott Schaftel 
A. Daniel Scheinman 
Zoe Scheinman 

W. Russell Scheirman II 
Phillip J. Schemel 
Joanne Schiabor 

Scott P. Schiabor 

Kelly Jackson Schnabel 
Philip Joe Schubert 
Diane Schwartz 

Jared Naphtali Schwartz 
Michael J. Schwartz 
Phyllis J. Schwartz 
Joyce Alaine Scott 
Thomas H. Sear 

John E. Seddelmeyer 
Sarah R. Seddelmeyer 


Key +: Deceased 


Mary Duke Biddle Trent Semans 
Stacy Leigh Sempier 
Fred A. Shabel 

Irene M. Shabel 

Marcy K. Shack 

William Peter Shack 
Virginia Finley Shannon 
Celestea Gentry Sharp 
Mary Ann Shea 
Margaret Allan Sheehan 
Jesse M. Shefferman 
Robert Gregory Shepler 
Kathryn Eng Sherman 
Nicholas Henry Sherman 
Matthew Ford Sherwood 
Mr. and Mrs. Ned L. Sherwood 
Mark L. Shifke 

Patricia Wiener Shifke 
Neal Masaki Shinsato 
Aubrey Courtney Shives, Jr. 
Steven R. Shoemate 
Jennifer K. Silver 

Pamela Kaye Silverman 
Caroline Mary Simko 
Fredrika C. Simmons 
Katherine Larkin Simon 
Kurt Norman Simon 
Leonard Bruce Simon 
Elizabeth B. Simpson 
Walter W. Simpson III 
Aditi Singh 

Shivinder Mohan Singh 
Carol C. Sloan 

Cyrus Hamilton Sloan 

0. Temple Sloan, Jr. 

Ann Crandall Sloan 
Beverly Markham Small 
Gaston E. Small, Jr. 
Barbara Crnekovic Smit 
Neil Smit, Jr. 

Charles T. Smith, Jr. 
Gordon L. Smith, Jr. 
Greg H. Smith 

Janis L. Smith 

Marc Taintor Smith 
Robert D. Snell 

Steven Jay Snider 

David Bruce Snow, Jr. 
Elizabeth Stewart Snowdon 
Robert Dean Snyder 
Swen C. Soderstrom, Jr. 
Gordon D. Soenksen 
Patricia Ann Soenksen 
Audrey Burton Solnit 
George deLancey Soule 
Nancy Kaneb Soule 
Mary Rhamstine Spain 
David P. Spearman 
Patricia A. Spearman 
Elaine Specter 

Howard Specter 

Steven Edward Spetnagel 
Joanne 0. Spillane 
Richard A. Spillane 
Jeffrey |. Spiritos 

Charles Arthur Stark 
Julie A. Stark 

Alison D. Stearns 

Neal K. Stearns 
Frederick William Steckler 
Raymond Francis Steitz 
Alexander Franz Stern 
Jeanette Stern 

Timothy Maltby Stevens, Jr. 
Victoria K. Stevens 


William F. Stevens 

Walter William Stoeppelwerth III 
Frances Robertson Stroh 
Daniel Joseph Sullivan, Jr. 
J. Blake Sullivan 

Jean Farrell Sullivan 

Mimi R. Sullivan 

Stephen J. Sullivan 

Alan Mark Talpalar 

Cheryl Rachel Singer Talpalar 
Melvin S. Taub 

David K. Taylor, Jr. 

David Scott Taylor 

George S. Taylor 

Marsha Hellard Taylor 
Robert C. Taylor 

Teddy J. Taylor 

Carol Susan Tedman 
Gregg Stuart Tenser 
Carolyn Thomas 

Leanna Matthews Thomas 
Timothy Sands Thompson 
Elisabeth Gindrat Thorington 
Neil Hugh Tofsky 

Pam Tofsky 

John T. Tolsma 

Nguk Ping Tong 

David Lawrence Trautman 
Joan Young Trautman 
David A. Trice 

Kathy Holland Trice 

Karen W. Triplett 

Neal Finley Triplett 
Donald H. Turnbull 

Daniel J. Tyukody, Jr. 
Sandra A. Urie 

Sue Ellen Utley 

Margaret Rapoport VanAndel 
James Edward Vanek, Jr. 
Christian Van Thillo 
Jeremy M. Veit 

Julie Ottoboni Veit 
Edward Miller Verner 
John V. Verner 

Sally Prosser Verner 

John K. Villa 

Charles E. Virgin 

Judith Montgomery Vogel 
William A. Vogel 

Robert Rudolph Wahl 

Ann Harris Walker 
Clarence W. Walker 
Donald S. Wall 

Ursula Petre Wall 

Laura Dex Wallace 

James V. Walsh 

Michael Sherman Walsh, Jr. 
Patricia F. Walsh 

Marion Theresa Rucker Watkins 
Seth Alain Watkins 

Elaine McWhorter Watson 
William E. Watson 

Audrey York Weil 

Kenneth Mark Weil 
George Weinberger 

Susan P. Weinberger 
Clifford Mark Weiner 
Carol Reidy Weingart 

Jon David Weingart 

Vi G. Weinstein 

Karen Reid Weiss 
Christine Hayes Weller 
Jeffrey Micheal Weller 
Corinne Dimou Welsh 
Scott Thomson Welsh 


Floyd L. Wergeland, Jr. 
Kim William West 

Mark Whittaker Whalen 
John Charles Whistler 
Dana Harrington White 
Michael James White 
Gerald R. Whitt 

Chris Whittle 

James Frederick Wickett 
Richard Hackney Wiegmann 
Earl L. Wiener 

Sally Wiener 

Frank Eugene Wierengo 
Jennifer Scheid Williams 
Kathleen McConnell Williams 
R. Sanders Williams 
Rebecca Hubert Williams 
Rhys Hoyle Williams 

Dan Hall Willoughby, Jr. 
Katherine Getzen Willoughby 
Brian Bakar Wilsey 

Susan Wilson 

William W. Wilson 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom K, Wolfe 
Erna A. P. Womble 
William F. Womble, Jr. 
Brooksley Spence Wylie 
James Andrew Wylie 
Michael Takashi Yamamoto 
John M. Yarborough 

John C. Yates 

Ellen Cobb Yates 
Magdalena Yesil 

Harold Lionel Yoh III 
Michael H. Yoh 

Sharon Crutcher Yoh 
James W. Young 

Margaret Vernon Young 
Stephen G. Young 

Nancy Lynn Yu 

Anne Louise Zachry 

Seth Michael Zeidman 
Jonathan Marc Zeitler 
Jeffrey Dunston Zients 
Mary Menell Zients 
Herbert J. Zimmer 

Ronna T. Zimmer 

Bruce Edward Zimmerman 
Laura Z. Volk Zimmerman 
Audrey Zambetti Zinman 
Richard Scott Zinman 
Nancy Levine Zisk 

Robert Louis Zisk 

JoAnn L. Zuercher 
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Every effort has been made to assure 


the accuracy of this listing. If you find an 


error, please contact Pam Jones at 


pam.a.jones@duke.edu or 919-684-4419. 
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Here comes the neighborhood: resi 
! us gathering spot, in 1970. 


friends of Big Funk, an off-camp 
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ainam | 74 of Chevy Chase, Maryland, 
is the new arcaiclanit of the Duke Alumni Association, and 
in August, she presided over a welcome lunch for new 


students. A former Chronicle editor, Ann 
is a longtime Duke volunteer and annual 
supporter and a Duke parent as well. 
- Recently, when she and her brothers 
Tal at=1aic-ve Mm exe)a) (co) me) mr Wm c-lnn)|\Vamcelelarer-\ilelam 
she had an opportunity to make a new 
kind of investment in Duke. 





Nate) aeiiarem@)e)elelaceialiay, 


DUKE’S FINANCIAL AID INITIATIVE 





Ann and her family established the Jean and Heyward 
Pelham Scholarship in honor and memory of their parents, 
and she met the first recipient at the 2007 Scholarship and 


Fellowship Dinner. “My parents believed 
strongly in the value of higher education 
Flalo Mm tal-Mlaa| ele)ac-lale:-me)m e)co)a(ellale =e 
to people from all backgrounds,” Ann 
said. “Duke’s Financial Aid Initiative is a 
reflection of their values. I’m proud we 
forey 0] (ol ol-¥r- Wi oy-\4 me) ei 


Forever Dukies 


Warm welcome: The Duke Alumni 
Association threw a Forever Duke 
party to introduce the Class of 2012 
to the larger community. Held on 

the first day of classes, the festivities 
included food, music, T-shirt give- 
aways, and distribution of the popular 
freshman directory. 


Photos by Jared Laza 
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Star Volunteers 


he Duke Alumni Association and the 
Annual Fund will present Charles A. 
Dukes Awards to six alumni and 
friends for outstanding volunteer ser- 
vice to the university. The awards, named 
for the late Dukes ’29, director of the alum- 
ni-atfairs office from 1944 to 1963, honor 
individuals who reflect his dedication to the 
university. Dukes award winners are select- 
ed by the DAA board of directors and the 
executive committee of the Annual Fund. 

This year’s recipients are A. Joe Delgado 
93; R. Ross Harris °78, M.B.A. ’80; William 
P. Miller 77; Mark E. Stalnecker ’73; Robert 
Taylor 49, LL.B. 52; and Mike and Robin 
Zatirovski, Duke parents. 

Delgado is a private equity investor with 
CCMP Capital in New York. A member of 
the Annual Fund executive committee since 
2006, he served on the class gift committee 
for his tenth reunion, chaired that commit- 
tee for his fifteenth reunion, and was a key 
volunteer on the Young Alumni Develop- 
ment Council in 2002. 

Delgado says he volunteers to “stay con- 
nected to this dynamic institution and its 
wonderful community. | enjoy working with 
other volunteers who share a similar passion 
for Duke and gratitude for the time they 
spent there.” 

Harris, who lives in Greensboro, has served 
in a number of volunteer positions at Duke. 
A member of the DAA board of directors 
from 1988 to 1997, she was president from 
1995 to 1996 and was the DAA representa- 
tive to Duke’s board of trustees in 1996 and 
1997. She’s also been on the Alumni Ad- 
missions Advisory Committee since 1981. 
Harris has chaired the Comprehensive Can- 
cer Center’s citizens’ advisory council since 
2004 and is a member of its patient support 
program. She was a member of the Terry 
Sanford Institute of Public Policy’s advisory 
board from 1998 to 2001 and was co-chair 
of her 30th reunion in April 2008. 

“Volunteering for Duke has been one of 
the great joys of my life,” says Harris. “It’s 
been a wonderful way to stay connected to 
old friends and to meet new ones. Without 
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hese days, Duke's under- 
graduate admissions offi- 
cers find themselves sifting 
through piles of applications 
that represent every state, as well 
as dozens of foreign countries. 
But this was not always the case. 
A century ago, before Duke was 
even Duke, many admitted stu- 
dents received their pre-college 
training right here on campus. 
Before moving to Durham in 
1892, Trinity College, Duke's pred- 
ecessor, had operated a preparatory 
school in its Randolph County lo- 


Selections from University Archives 





cation, in part to help ready students 
for the rigors of college. After the 
move, administrators soon set to 
work to create a Durham prep-school 
counterpart. Under the direction of 
the college, Trinity Park School 
opened in 1898 on the northern 
edge of present-day East Campus. 
Originally, the school served 
the important function of annual- 
ly providing fresh crops of well- 
qualified first-years. But as the 
public-school system grew in 
North Carolina, Trinity Park's 
enrollment started to fall. By the 


Duke Club of High Point (North Carolina), 


question, | feel that I get far more back from 
my volunteer activities than I give. I can’t 
imagine what my life would be like without 
Duke.” 

Miller lives in Greensboro and is a part- 
ner in the law firm of Roberson Haworth & 
Reese. He joined the DAA board of direc- 
tors in 1998, was on its executive commit- 
tee from 2001 to 2007, and was president 
from 2004 to 2006. In his capacity as a for- 
mer DAA board president, Miller was a 
member of Duke’s board of trustees from 
2004 to 2007. He is a past president of the 


interviewed prospective students for the 
Alumni Admissions Advisory Committee 
for more than twenty years, and was class 
co-chair for his 30th reunion in 2007. 
Miller’s family legacy at Duke includes 
his father, Walter Miller ’47, and son, Alex 
Miller ’12. He says he volunteers for his 
alma mater “because each time | reach out 
and touch Duke, I find my life enhanced. 
The incredible ties we all have as alumni 
begin during our student years on campus. 
Those ties become stronger and more mean- 








for the dance and Duke in New York 
arts and media programs. Bivins 

_ was originally built as a dormitory 
and named for Trinity Park School's 
first headmaster, Joseph F. Bivins. 
The current Branson theater build- 
__ ing was constructed using materi- 
cycled from the school's orig- 
ranson Hall, which was torn 
}in 1935. 

The prep school’s small campus 
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ingful as we become volunteers..... When I 
interact with students, faculty, alumni, 
administrators, and staff of the university, I 
am reminded of Duke’s excellence.” 
Stalnecker is chief investment officer at 
the University of Delaware, has chaired five 
of his class reunion campaigns, has chaired 
the Annual Fund executive committee, and 
has been a longtime member of the Alumni 
Admissions Advisory Committee. He is mar- 
tied to Duke trustee Susan Matamoros Stal- 
necker 73; they have two children, Andrew 
Stalnecker 06 and Erica Stalnecker 06. 





also included the Asbury Building, 
which was located near the site of 
the present-day Mary Duke Biddle 
Music Building and was demol- 
ished in 1974, and Lanier Hall, 
York Dining Hall, and the Harnett 
and Drummond buildings, all of 
which either burned down or were 
razed in the 1920s and 1930s. 


—lim Pyatt 81 
University Archivist 


“Duke had an exceptionally positive im- 
pact on my intellectual and social develop- 
ment,” says Stalnecker. “As a result, I’ve al- 
ways wanted to stay connected to Duke and 
repay what Duke gave me. I also want to do 
what I can to ensure that the best possible 
Duke experience is available to future gen- 
erations of Duke students.” 

Taylor is president of the law firm Taylor 
Lohmeyer Corrigan, in Dallas. He chaired 
the Dallas/Fort Worth Alumni Admissions 
Advisory Committee from 1967 to 2007 
and was a board member of the Duke Club 


Early beginnings: Trinity 
Park School students 
relax in their dorm room, 
opposite; Branson Hall, 
above, was razed in 1935; 
Asbury Building, left, 
served as school’s main 
academic building and 
was original site of Duke’s 
civil- and electrical- 
engineering department. 


of Dallas from 1970 to 1995. “For more than 
thirty years, alumni groups in Dallas have 
described Duke as a ‘joyful’ place,” he says. 
“It was a joy to attend Duke. It has been a 
joy to watch Duke grow from an excellent 
regional university to a great educational 
institution consistently ranked in the top 
ten in the U.S. It is a joy to help Duke 
expand its greatness for the benefit of future 
generations of students.” 

Mike Zafirovski is chief executive officer 
of Nortel Networks. He and his wife, Robin 
Zafirovski, have served as national chairs of 
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the Duke Parents’ Committee and as mem- 
bers of the Annual Fund executive commit- 
tee for the past two years. They have three 
children, including Matt Zafirovski ’08. 
“Serving Duke has been a fantastic way 
to support and connect with our son’s 
“We truly 


admire Duke’s ability and commitment to 


school,” says Mike Zafirovski. 


develop engaged and capable citizens, and 


we believe in the promise of its future.” 


Writing Connections 


J hen Caitlin McLaughlin signed up 

| for Ed Tower’s economics course 

on international trade and devel- 

opment this past spring, she got 

more than she bargained for—in the best 
possible sense. Thanks to a new Duke proj- 
ect, McLaughlin ’08 ended up with an invi- 
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To nominate someone for the DAA board 
of directors, go to www.boardnom.dukealumni.com and complete the 
online form. Or you can send names and qualifications (no self-nominations, 
please) to Sterly Wilder ’83, Executive Director, Alumni Affairs, Box 90572, 
Durham, NC 27708; sterly.wilder@daa.duke.edu. The deadline is March 1. 


tation for dinner—in Hanoi, Vietnam, with 
Myla Taylor Williams ’75, Country Program 
Coordinator for Vietnam at the World Bank. 

McLaughlin met Williams when both 
chose to participate in the Reader Project, a 
joint initiative between Duke’s Writing in 
the Disciplines program and the Duke 
Alumni Association (DAA). The Reader 
Project matches students who are working 
on class writing assignments and Duke 
alumni and staff members with expertise in 
the topic students are writing about. These 
readers give the students valuable feedback 
on their drafts from the perspective of a pro- 
fessional in the field. 

The project was the brainchild of Cary 
Moskovitz, director of the Writing in the 


TT 























Fax 


Disciplines program, who, over the past few 
years, has been tapping local health-care 
experts to provide feedback for students in 
his health-science-oriented writing class. 

In 2007, Moskovitz approached the DAA 
about expanding the program by inviting 
alumni from around the country to partici- 
pate. “The DAA is always looking for new 
ways to engage alums,” says George Dorf- 
man °85, A.M. ’O1, associate director of 
alumni affairs. “The Reader Project offered 
an opportunity for alumni to connect in an 
unusual way—through their areas of expert- 
ise,” he says. “And we thought helping stu- 
dents improve their writing would be ap- 
pealing to alumni and educationally benefi- 
cial to the students.” 


When you make a gift of $10,000 or more, 
Duke can offer you (and/or your loved ones) 
a fixed income for life. A charitable gift annuity 
will also generate a tax deduction and can 
reduce capital gains. Your ages, your financial 
needs, and current interest rates determine the 
annuity rate Duke can offer. Some sample rates: 


Your Age: 6O Annuity: 5.5% — Annuity rates are 
70 6.1% subject to change. 

80 7.6% Once your gift is 
7 made, the annuity 
Your Ages: Ls. Annuity: pee rate remains fixed. 


To learn more about life income gifts and 
other “tax-wise” giving opportunities, visit 
giving.duke.edu/giftplanning or contact: 


Duke University Office of Gift Planning 


Box 90600, Durham, NC 27708 
Phone (919) 681-0464 

(919) 684-9731 

Email gift.planning@dey.duke.edu 


The DAA agreed to participate in a 

pilot program, which was launched in 
four courses over the spring semester. A 
grant from Duke’s Center for Instruc- 
tional Technology provided students and 
alumni with webcams that allowed for 
more personalized interaction. Partici- 
pants in the project began with an intro- 
ductory meeting—in person or, more of- 
ten, via webcam—that gave them a 
chance to get to know each other and dis- 
cuss the student’s project. Some readers 
worked with an individual student; oth- 
ers, with a small group. 

Next, the students sent drafts to their 
alumni readers for critiquing. After revis- 
ing the drafts, the students met again with 

their readers to determine what was work- 
ing and what needed additional attention. 

Alumni volunteers who participated in 
the pilot project brought a wide range of 
professional experience. 

For example, Laura Yonce Ph.D. ’93, a 
‘manager in the cardiovascular division of 
a biotechnology company, helped a stu- 
ident who was writing her senior chem- 
istry thesis on a genetic study of a poten- 
tially harmful fungus. Elana Varon A.M. 
°91, executive editor of CIO magazine, 
worked with a pair of students doing a 

case study of General Motors for a course 
in the history of American business. And 
Lyn Sedwick M.D. ’78, who serves on the 
editorial board of the Journal of Neuro- 
Ophthalmology, gave feedback to a group 
of students co-authoring a paper on a 
medically related topic for their Writing 
20 course. 
Given the positive response from both 
students and readers, the Writing in the 
Disciplines Program and the DAA plan to 
expand the program this spring to include 
students in eight classes. In addition, the 
DAA, Trinity College, and the Office of 
the Dean of Undergraduate Studies have 
created a new position to administer the 
two-year pilot program. Alumni interest- 
ed in participating in the program should 
contact Beth Higgins ’07, networking 
coordinator for the alumni association, at 


networking@daa.duke.edu. 





Class Notes 


WRITE: Class Notes Editor, Duke Magazine, 
Box 90572, Durham, N.C. 27708 


FAX: (919) 681-1659 (typed only, please) 
E-MAIL: dukemag@duke.edu 


(Include your full name, address, and class year.) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Alumni Records, Box 90581, 


Durham, N.C. 27708. Please include mailing label. 
E-MAIL ADDRESS CHANGES TO: bluedevil@duke.edu 


NOTICE: Because of the volume of class note material 
we receive and the long lead time required for typeset- 
ting, design, and printing, your submission may not 
appear for three to four issues. Alumni are urged to 
include spouses’ names in marriage and birth 
announcements. We do not record engagements. 


Half-Century Club 


Walter “Pat” Dungan ’50 had a literacy fund 
established in his name by the Literacy Volunteers of 
Roanoke Valley, Va. Dungan is a founder, past presi- 
dent of the board of directors, and the longest-serving 
board member of the organization. A World War II 
veteran, he retired from the General Electric Co. 
after 33 years. He and his wife, Libby, have four chil- 
dren and five grandchildren. 


E. Robert “Scottie” Fraser 57 has published 
his second book, No More Small Talk, a novel about a 
man “who is talked into running for the presidency 
by a group of Duke students dissatisfied with the 
other presidential contenders.” He lives in Vero 


Beach, Fla. 
Margaret Howlett Ordoubadian '57 was rec- 


ognized for her dedication and accomplishments as 
an English professor at Middle Tennessee State 
University, particularly in the field of children’s liter- 
ature. The university's writing center and an award 
for graduate students will be named after her. She 
taught there for nearly 40 years. 


a" 9 | 50th Reunion April 17-19 


fe 


1960s 


Robert Charles Waters ’61 joined King & 
Spalding as an associate and will be practicing law in 
the firm’s Washington office. He focuses on a variety 
of health-industry topics. 


William W. Reinhardt ’62, A.M. ’64, Ph.D. ’69 
retired from Randolph-Macon College in Ashland, 
Va., in May after 41 years teaching the history of 
India and the British Empire and Commonwealth, as 
well as a wide variety of related courses. He lives in 
Richmond. 


Dale Volberg Reed ’63 published Holy Smoke: 
The Big Book of North Carolina Barbecue with her hus- 
band and co-author John S. Reed. The book explores 
the lore, recipes, traditions, and people who have 
helped shape the state’s signature slow-food dish. 


Duke Alumni Association 


Board of Directors, 2008-09 


President: Ann Pelham ’74 
Secretary-Treasurer: Sterly L. Wilder 83 


Past President: Thomas C. Clark *69 


Vice Presidents: 

Matthew F. Bostock ’91, Ann Wooster Elliott 88 

Amy Schick Kenney 96, M.E.M ’98, Anne DeVoe Lawler 75, 
Carmichael Roberts Jr. 90, Ph.D. 95, Hardy Vieux ’93 


Duke Magazine Editorial Advisory Board representative: 
Sarah Hardesty Bray ’72 


Directors-at-large: 

Nelson C. Bellido ’89, D. Michael Bennett ’77 
Emily Busse Bragg ’78 

Julie Borger Ferguson ’81 

Artyn Haig Gardner ’73, William T. Graham ’56 
Stacey Maya Gray ’95, Peter C. Griffith ’78 
Roseann Viscomi Hassey ’83, Jeffrey C. Howard ’76 
Theodore J. Humphrey 1! B.S.M.E. ’62 
Jeremiah 0. Norton 00 

Lee H. Roberts 90, Suzanne M. Rose “94 

John D. Ross Jr. 792, Dawn M. Taylor 89 
Melvia L. Wallace ’85, James V. Walsh ’74 
Samuel W. Wang ’86 


Professional school representatives: 
Carmichael Roberts Jr. ’90, Ph.D. 95 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
Wyman Fraser Davis ’87, M.Div. ’95, Divinity School 
Elizabeth W. Parker M.B.A. ’85, Fuqua School of Business 
Amy Schick Kenney 796, M.E.M. 798 

Nicholas School of the Environment 
Timothy R. Davis B.S.E. ’92, Pratt School of Engineering 
J. Porter Durham Jr. 83, J.D. 785, School of Law 
William Cooke Andrews Jr. °76, M.D. ’80, School of Medicine 
Martha Cohn Romney B.S.N. ’77, School of Nursing 
Michael J. Schwartz M.H.A. ’71, J.D. ’82, 

Graduate Program in Health Administration 
Holly Eggert Duchene D.PT. ’03, 
Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 


Faculty representatives: 
Thomas W. Robisheaux ’74, Associate Professor of History 
James N. Siedow, 

Professor of Biology and Vice Provost for Research 


Student representatives: 
Alethea Duncan G "12, 
President, Graduate and Professional Student Council 


Honorary members: 

N. Allison Haltom ’72, William E. King ’61, A.M. ’63, Ph.D. 770 
Suzanne J. Wasiolek ’76, M.H.A. 78, LL.M. 793 

Gerald L. Wilson B.D. ’61, A.M. 68 


Presidents, School and College Alumni Associations 


David K. Bucey M.Div. ’76 Divinity School 
Robin Tenkate M.B.A. '03, Fuqua School of Business 
Heather Nixon Stevenson M.E.M. '83 

Nicholas School of the Environment 
Timothy R. Davis B.S.E. ’92, Pratt School of Engineering 
Kodwo P. Ghartey-Tagoe J.D. ’88, School of Law 
Mary E. Klotman ’76, M.D. ’80 School of Medicine 
Connie Bossons Bishop B.S.N. ’75, School of Nursing 
Michael J. Schwartz M.H.A. ’71, J.D. ’82, 

Graduate Program in Health Administration 
Holly Eggert Duchene D.P.T. 03 

Graduate Program in Physical Therapy 


MINI-PROFILE 


Joan Holmquist Smith ’64, 
A.M. ’65, watching 
over utilities 


oan Smith says she's proof 

that “a good liberal-arts 

education can take you any- 

where.” A one-time high- 
school French teacher who earned 
undergraduate and graduate de- 
grees in the language, Smith served 
more than twelve years on the 
Oregon Public Utility Commission 
and now advises utility regulators 
in sub-Saharan Africa. 

Smith was appointed to Oregon's 
commission in 1990. One of three 
commissioners, she helped oversee 
the regulation of the state's investor- 
owned utilities, which are official 


monopolies, but must, in exchange, 
serve everyone. The commission 
approves their rates and makes sure 
their services are reliable. 

A case from 1997 highlights the 
complexity and importance of 
Smith's role. At that time, a large 
energy corporation decided to buy 
Portland General Electric, a utility 
company serving many Oregonians. 
The commission had to determine 
whether the sale was in the pub- 


lic’s interest and, Smith says, the 
corporation in question wasn't es- 
pecially cooperative. 

Ultimately, the commission 
allowed the corporation, the now- 
bankrupt Enron, to buy Portland 
General, but stipulated that it 
couldn't take the assets out of the 
utility. “We told them we hadn't 
just fallen off the turnip truck, and 
they had to play by our rules,” says 
Smith. As a result, when Enron col- 
lapsed, the utility was still able to 
stand on its own. Today, Portland 
General Electric continues to serve 
some 1.5 million customers. 

After retiring from the commis- 
sion in 2003, Smith became a con- 
sultant to the government of 
Rwanda. She spent three weeks 
there, advising officials on regula- 
tory issues. Virtually all of the 


country’s infrastructure had been 
ripped out during the genocide 
that took place in the mid-1990s. 
After wireless technology emerged, 
the government needed to decide 
whether and how to regulate both 
the new business and the old. 

By the time Smith arrived, 
previous consultants had already 
“put everything down on paper,’ 
Smith says. “But when the consult- 
ants go home, no one is there to 
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carry on or train.” Her role, she 
explains, was “to say, Here's the 
reality, and you can do it. And here 
are a few tools that will help you, 
and here are some resources you 
can use to keep going.” 

Since then, Smith has traveled 
to other African countries, consult- 
ing on different regulatory issues in 
each. She's led executive-training 
workshops for regulatory commis- 
sioners in Lesotho and South 
Africa. She went to Nigeria to help 
promote collaborations between 
different African countries so they 
could carry cell traffic from one 
nation to the next without charg- 
ing customers twice. 

In October, she planned to make 
her third trip to Ethiopia to consult 
with regulators who are deciding 
whether to keep the phone 





monopolies they have or to open 
up their marketplace. 

Smith says she sees a lot of hope 
for Africa. “The people | work for 
are bright and skilled and skillful. 
So long as somebody asks me, 

I'll. go.’ 
—Lucas Schaefer 


Schaefer ‘04 is a freelance writer 
living in Austin, Texas. 


Susan Seubert 


EM 45th Reunion April 17-19 


George S. Friedman A.M. ’64, Ph.D. ’72 was 
honored by having the first classroom in the College 
of Liberal Arts at Towson University named for him. 
He is a retired professor of English. 


C. Marcus Harris ‘65, J.D. ’72 will serve a two-year 
term as a vice president of the North Carolina Bar 
Association. He practices law with Poyner & Spruill. 


Harry C. Boyte '67 is the author of The Citizen 
Solution: How You Can Make a Difference. He is a sen- 
ior fellow at the Humphrey Institute, co-director of 
the Center for Democracy and Citizenship, and a 
member of the graduate faculty at the University of 
Minnesota. 


i 40th Reunion April 17-19 


Nelson M. Ford ’69 has been appointed the 29th 
Under Secretary of the Army. As the department’s 
chief management officer, he shares primary responsi- 
bility for overseeing operation of the Army, which 
has 1.3 million personnel and an annual budget of 
$250 billion. 


1970s 


Steven Naclerio J.D. '71 has joined the Richman 
Greer law firm and will be based in the Miami office. 
His expertise includes high-net-worth individuals, 
corporate counsel, business transactions, and business 
litigation. 


Charles R. Embry Ph.D. ’72 has published The 
Philosopher and The Storyteller: Eric Voegelin and 
Twentieth-Century Literature, the first book-length 
study of the literary dimensions of Voegelin’s philoso- 
phy. Embry is a professor of political science at Texas 
AGM University-Commerce. 


Paul D. Escott A.M. '72, Ph.D. '74 is the editor 

of North Carolinians in the Era of the Civil War and 
Reconstruction, published by the University of North 
Carolina Press. He is Reynolds Professor of American 
history and a former dean at Wake Forest University. 


Robert H. Brinkmeyer Jr. ’73 is the author of 
Fourth Ghost: White Southern Writers and European 
Fascism, 1930-1950, published by the Louisiana State 
University Press. The book explores how Southern 
writers of the 1930s and 1940s responded to Fascism 
and to the suggestion that the racial politics of Nazi 
Germany had a particular relevance to the South and 
its segregated social system. Brinkmeyer is a professor 
of English and Southern studies at the University of 
South Carolina. 


ey 35th Reunion Apmil 17-19 


Michael A. Brownlee M.D.’74 has received the 
David Rumbough Award for Scientific Excellence 
from the Juvenile Diabetes Research Foundation. 
The award recognizes researchers for their achieve- 
ment and commitment to diabetes research. 
Brownlee is the Anita and Jack Saltz Professor of dia- 
betes research at Albert Einstein College of Medicine 
of Yeshiva University in New York. 


Gary S. Lachman ’74 has joined Hergiiner Bilgen 
Ozeke, a law firm in Istanbul, Turkey, as special coun- 
sel on international law. He lives in Istanbul with his 
fiancée, Dalia Garih. 


Paul Mandelkern J.D. 74 was quoted in the 
Florida Medical Business newspaper commenting on a 
Florida Supreme Court case that questioned the con- 


stitutionality of a local legislative act. He practices 
law with Lowndes, Drosdick, Doster, Kantor & Reed. 


Jon A. Sanford ’74 is the director of the Center 
for Assistive Technology and Environmental 

Access at Georgia Tech’s College of Architecture. 
He will continue in his role as the co-director of the 
Rehabilitation Engineering Research Center on 
Workplace Accommodations and continue his work 
as a research architect. 


Elizabeth E. Foote A.M. ’75 is the 68th presi- 
dent of the Louisiana State Bar Association. She is 
also a partner in Smith Foote. 


Sharon Louise Smith Ph.D. ’75 was appointed 
assistant dean of undergraduate studies for the 
Rosenstiel School of Marine and Atmospheric 
Science. She is also a professor in the division of 
marine biology and fisheries and co-director of the 
Center for Oceans and Human Health at the 
University of Miami. 


Laurette L. Hankins ’76 has been named associ- 
ate dean for development and alumni relations at the 
University of Maryland School of Nursing. She was 
previously the director of development of the Wilmer 
Eye Institute at the Johns Hopkins University. 


Steve Steinhilber ’76 has written Strategic 
Alliances: Three Ways to Make Them Work, published 
by Harvard Business Press. He is vice president of 
strategic alliances at Cisco Systems Inc. 


Kim Gallimore ’77 will serve a three-year term 
on the North Carolina Bar Association’s board of 
governors. Since he graduated from the Wake Forest 
University School of Law in 1980, he has been prac- 
ticing with Wyatt Early Harris Wheeler. 


Maureen Demarest Murray ’77 was named an 


Outstanding Hospital Lawyer by Nightingale’s Health- 
care News. She is a partner in Smith Moore Leather- 
wood, practicing in the firm’s Greensboro office, 

and focuses on penalty appeals, medical ethics, and 
corporate compliance. 


Richard A. Samuels A.M. ’77 has been recognized 
for his service to the New Hampshire Business and 


_ Industry Association. He is chair of the corporate 
group at the law firm McLane, Graf, Raulerson & 
| Middleton and focuses his practice in corporate 


| governance, corporate transactions, and securities 


| regulation. 


Ken Waldman 77 is the author of Are You 
Famous? Touring America with Alaska’s Fiddling Poet, 
his seventh book. He also performs original poetry 
and storytelling regularly 


1°79 | 30th Reunion April 17-19 


| Julia L. Frey ’79 has been appointed to the Florida 
Probate Rules committee. She is a partner in the law 
offices of Lowndes, Drosdick, Doster, Kantor & Reed 
in Orlando, Fla. 


John R. Hanger ’79 was appointed secretary of 

| Pennsylvania’s Department of Environmental 
Protection. He is also the president and chief execu- 
| tive officer of Citizens for Pennsylvania’s Future, a 

| statewide environmental advocacy group. 


| Richard J. Pels ’79 has received the A. Clifford 
Barger Excellence in Mentoring award from Harvard 
Medical School, where he is an assistant professor. 
He is also the director of graduate medical education 
at Cambridge Health Alliance and oversees the 
internal medicine residency program. 


| Cindy Thompson-Rumple ’79 won the 2008 
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Carol Woods is an accredited, not-for-profit community 


Janet, Carol Woods Resident 


es. 


Iy new things... 


And Make a Difference! 


Carol Woods’ residents have been making a 
difference all of their lives, and they’re not about to 
stop any time soon. 


In fact, people choose to live at Carol Woods 
because it gives them the independence and time 
they want for the things that matter... both to them 
and the community of Chapel Hill. On any given 
day you'll find Carol Woods’ residents doing 
everything from preserving a wildlife habitat to 
tutoring a child. 

Find out more about Carol Woods living. Call 800- 
518-9333 with questions or to schedule a visit! 
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Move in 2008 


Beachfront Condominiums from the 600’s 





Once upon a time, family meant everything, moments were precious, 
and time spent together created memories that would last a lifetime. 


At a very special place in Indian Beach, NC, once-upon-a-time GRANDE RaLLLAS 


is now...and your home, with its distinctive living and all 
that it offers, is without worries, full of freedom, and INDIAN BEACH, NC 
boasts a view that brings faraway dreams into reach. 
Indulgences are yours for the taking, and cares are a 
thing of the past. Welcome...to Grande Villas. 

















Virginia Beach 


Winston-Salem & 


® 
Greensboro R leigh @ 

acer @ 
@ Charlotte 


Greenville 





(877) 845-4438 www.GVCondos.com _ Distance from Raleigh: 151 Miles 


Distance from Albert J. Ellis Airport: 42 Miles 
Distance from Craven Regional Airport: 43 Miles 


Wilmington 


Myrtle Beach 


Brenda L. Smart Grand Prize in the N.C. State 
University Poetry Contest. Her poem “Post Card to 
Ravinna” was published under the name C.G. 
Thompson in Raleigh’s News & Observer. Her work 
has also appeared in Tar River Poetry and Cumberland 
Poetry Review. 


1980s 


Joia M. Johnson ’80 is the general counsel of 
Hanesbrands, the corporation that oversees brands 
such as Hanes, Champion, Playtex, Wonderbra, LEggs, 
| and Barely There. Before joining Hanesbrands, she 
| served as chief legal officer for companies including 


RARE Hospitality International and H.J. Russell & Co. 


Jeffrey A. Stocks ’82 has become CEO of 
Gen-Tech Construction, a company that specializes 
in health-care and interior construction. He was 
previously CFO and general counsel of Teal 
Construction. 


Arnold Gene Cobb Jr. M.Div. ’83 has received a 
doctor of ministry degree from Hood Theological 
Seminary in Salisbury, N.C. His professional project 
was “Good Sermon Preacher,” devoted to how people 
in the pews listen to sermons. He has been a pastor in 
the North Carolina Annual Conference of the United 
Methodist Church since 1979 and serves Epworth 
United Methodist Church in Durham. 


784 | 25th Reunion April 17-19 


Nancy Hill Carlson M.B.A. ’85 has been named 
/vice president of finance for Music for All Inc., 
| Indianapolis’ second-largest performing arts nonprof- 





it and music-education organization. 


Donald T. Saunders ’85 is a captain for Southwest 
Airlines based at Baltimore-Washington Interna- 
tional Airport. He lives with his wife, Cynthia, and 

|their daughters, Christina and Sarah, and son, Ryan, 


in Bedford, N.H. 


/Steven Jay Adolph ’88 has completed his first 
jyear as CEO of the Australian, New Zealand, and 

) Asian divisions of Invacare, a global manufacturer of 
‘home medical equipment. He and his wife, Josie, live 
in Sydney. 


9° 20th Reunion April 17-19 








‘Devy Patterson Russell ’89, J.D. ’91 was 
appointed an associate judge for the District Court 
of Maryland for Baltimore in January 2006 by 

the governor. 


BIRTHS: Third child and first son to Donald 

T. Saunders ’85 and Cynthia Saunders on 

April 7, 2006. Named Ryan...First child and son to 
Mehjabeen “Jabeen” Hayath Dinzey ’88 and 
Matthew James Dinzey on May 6, 2008. Named 
Thomas Ali. 


1990s 


Parker A. Duncan 90 has been named one of five 
Pisacano Scholars for 2008 and will receive funding, 
leadership training, and additional educational 
Opportunities from the Pisacano Leadership Founda- 
tion. The scholarship is awarded to outstanding 
fourth-year medical students who are committed to 
the field of family medicine and have been identified 
as future leaders. In addition to attending medical 
school at the University of California-Irvine, Duncan 


Earl Echard A.H.C. ’73, 
community health-care 
practitioner 


arl Echard’s patients con- 

gregate outside a pair of 

nondescript brick build- 

ings on the edge of 
Durham’s downtown. Some suffer 
from serious untreated health 
problems; others simply haven't 
seen the inside of a doctor's office 
for years. Most are low-income; 
many are homeless. Echard and 
the cliniche runs offer help— 
and hope—in addition to high- 
quality medical care. 

Three evenings a week for 
nearly fifteen years, Echard has 
staffed a combination doctor's 
office and walk-in street clinic 
next to Urban Ministries, one of 
Durham's largest shelters and 
service agencies. He takes on the 
health needs of the shelter’s 
clients without compensation for 
his services. 

It’s a tall order: With only a 
handful of no-frills examination 
rooms and a staff of one full-time 
nurse, Echard cares for an ever- 
shifting and notoriously hard-to- 
serve population that he says 
“has only increased in numbers 
over time.” 

He typically treats patients 
“with myriad health problems and 
a history of substance abuse,’ a 
clientele that sometimes renders 
effective treatment frustrating 
and can often make his night clinic 
a gritty, rambunctious affair. 

“You get the obnoxious drunks 
—they’re usually friendly, though, 
and they keep things interesting,” 
says Echard with a slight grin, 
describing the patients he might 
see ona typical evening. “And you 





do get the ones with a chip on 
their shoulders,” who are combat- 
ive or resistant to medical care. 

Despite a litany of daily chal- 
lenges, Echard chooses to empha- 
size occasional moments of grati- 
fication over frequent difficulties, 
and says he is often impressed 
with the individuals he serves. 
“There are those guys that really 
change,’ he says. “I’ve had patients 
return to the clinic and tell me 
that this is their tenth year of 
being sober. I’ve had others bring 
their sons and daughters to meet 
me. They're few and far between, 
but you do see it.” 

During his time in Duke's Phy- 
sician Assistant program, Echard 
served a rotation at the Lincoln 
Community Health Center, a clinic 
in Durham providing care to low- 
income individuals (see Duke 
Magazine, July-August 2008). 
Impressed by what he saw, he 
returned to work for Lincoln upon 
graduating, heading a satellite 
clinic in North Durham. “| got into 
this at the end of an era of people 
trying to help people, and not 
really minding it,’ Echard says. 

Involved with the Ministries 
clinic since the mid-1980s, Echard 
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Megan Morr 

was brought on board by a friend 

who helped co-found the facility. 

He ran the clinic full-time for sev- 

eral years before switching in 

1989 to the evening schedule he 

still maintains while working a 

day job. 

And that day job? Since 1982, 
Echard has been employed by the 
North Carolina Department of 
Corrections as a physician's assis- 
tant and program director, a fact 
that may explain why dealing 
with the occasional drunk, rowdy 
shelter resident by night doesn’t 
seem to intimidate him in the 
slightest. 

He's worked in various capaci- 
ties in both state and county pris- 
ons (most recently in the Wake 
County jail), and sees what some 
would consider an unpleasant or 
unsettling occupation as “a contin- 
uation of what | was doing with 
Lincoln Health”—caring for indi- 
viduals at the margins with 
nowhere else to go. 


—Brian Kindle 


Kindle ‘07 is a freelance writer 
based in Philadelphia. 
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George White III 84, 


pop-up publisher 


ou're standing in a store, 
considering which of the 
hundreds of greeting 
cards lined up in front of 
you is just right for your mother’s 
birthday, or your nephew's first 
Easter. A nearby display catches 
your eye: three-dimensional pop- 
up cards with more wit and flair 
than the usual generic offerings. 
For mom, there's one that features 
an elegant, multi-tiered birthday 
cake. For your nephew, there's a 
glittery pop-up Easter basket re- 
plete with paper grass, or a seat- 
ed, fuzzy bunny that can hold one 
of four personalized message eggs. 

Produced by Up With Paper, the 
world’s largest pop-up greeting 
card company, the line is featured 
in thousands of specialty retail 
stores around the country, as well 
as major chains such as Barnes & 
Noble and Borders. But George 
White, Up With Paper's chief oper- 
ating officer and president, is not 
satisfied with a one-dimensional 
business approach. 

In keeping with the company’s 
emphasis on wonders that unfold, 
White wants the business to branch up 
and out. In 2007, he launched 
Jumping Jack Press, an Up With 
Paper imprint for pop-up books 
with early releases that include 
Halloween at the Zoo, Christmas at 


the Zoo, Kirby the Easter Dog, and 
Splish Splash, Dog Bash! Exquis- 
itely detailed and inventively 
designed, the hardbound books 
are affordable works of art that 
retail for less than twenty dollars. 
My Baby Book, a larger pop-up 
with interactive features, is about 
thirty-five dollars. 

“Following the creative process is 
amazing to me,’ says White, whose 
past professional incarnations in- 
clude chief of staff for Republican 
Congressman D. French Slaughter 
Jr., executive producer of original 
webisodes and Internet content, 
and the man in charge of managing 
licensing, product development, 
and marketing for Gibson Greetings 
and the U.S. Playing Card Company. 
(It was White who marketed the 
famous Iraqi Most Wanted Playing 
Cards deck with Saddam Hussein 
as the Ace of Spades.) 

“One constant through all of 
my work has been my excitement 
about the product, whether that’s a 
politician | believe in or watching 
the development of an idea into a 
finished product,” says White, who 
joined Up With Paper in 2004. 

White, who claims no artistic 
talent—‘I can only draw stick fig- 
ures,” he says—relies on a select 
group of international illustrators 
and paper engineers trained in 
three-dimensional techniques to 
design and produce the cards and 
books for Up With Paper. His wife, 
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Anne Sheldon Barton ‘84, and, 
increasingly, his young sons Sam 
and Joe, help with story ideas. 
Barton co-authored Splish Splash, 
Dog Bash!, and Joe came up with 
the book’s title. 

Pop-up creations, particularly 
books, are complicated feats of 
design. The visual story is told 
through layers of paper shapes 
that must fit together just so. 

Paper engineers first figure out 
how the book will be constructed 
by using plain white card stock, 
essentially creating a book dum- 
my without actual illustrations. 
Graphic designers and illustrators 
craft artwork mindful of the limits 
imposed by how the moving pieces 
align and fold. A machine called a 
plotter is used to cut and score the 
100 to 150 individual pieces of 
paper that make up a modest 
eight-spread book, which is hand- 
assembled through an intricate 
series of an average of thirty-five 
hand operations per spread. 

“Engineering alone can take 
months, creating the art takes 
another couple of months, and we 
see at least three samples before 
the finished product—and each 
of those samples takes a month to 
six weeks to produce,” says White. 
But the time and expense is worth 
it, he says. “These are products to 
keep, not throw away. They last.” 

— Bridget Booher 
www.upwithpaper.com 


Jim Callaway 


sits on the board of directors for the California 
Physicians Alliance and is a member of the Latino 
Medical Student Association. 


Joan Marie Johnson 90 is the author of Southem 
Women at the Seven Sister Colleges: Feminist Values and 
Social Activism 1875-1915. She also lectures in 
women’s history and Southern history at 
Northeastern Illinois University. 


Elizabeth Davis Ph.D. 92 has been named inter- 
im provost of Baylor University in Dallas. She previ- 
ously had served as Baylor’s vice provost for financial 
and academic administration, and will continue 
teaching as a professor of accounting at Baylor's 
Hankamer School of Business. 


Dean E. Grabelle '92 has been hired as general 
counsel at Aker Philadelphia Shipyard, a leading 

commercial shipyard that builds ocean-going mer- 
chant vessels. He lives in Voorhees, N.J., with his 
wife, Lisa, and their two daughters. 


Phyllis J. Proffer M.B.A. ’92 has been named vice 
president of investor relations at Radio Shack. She 
had been vice president of investor relations and cor- 
porate communications for Longs Drug Stores. 


Maya Ajmera M.P.P. 93 was honored with a 
“Women of Distinction” award during the 2008 
National Conference for College Women Student 
Leaders in June. She is founder and president of The 
Global Fund for Children. 


Rachel Hemphill Barnard ‘93 founded Midway 
Capital Research & Management, an investment 
firm that manages equity portfolios for individual and 
institutional clients, in March. She lives in Chicago 
with her husband and two daughters. 


Mark R. Brown J.D. ’93 has been certified by the 
Florida Board of Legal Specialization and Education 
as a wills, trusts, and estates specialist. Brown, who is 
already board-certified as a tax specialist, focuses on 
complex estate and tax planning and currently prac- 
tices in Kaye Scholer’s West Palm Beach office. 


Africa Ragland Fine ’93 has published her third 
novel, Looking for Lily, a novel of romance, decep- 
tion, identity, and Alzheimer’s disease. The novel is 
published by Genesis Press. 


Scott R. Schoenleber ’93 and his band, Signal 
Hill Transmission, recently signed a record deal with 
ATO Records, a label that has released albums for 
artists such as Radiohead, Liz Phair, and My Morning 
Jacket. The band’s first EP, “Starting Gun,” was 
released Sept. 23. Schoenleber, who lives in Los 
Angeles, plays drums in the rock band. 


15th Reunion April 17-19 


Heidi Schulz Calhoun-Lopez 95, a captain in 
the Army, has been awarded the Army Commenda- 
tion Medal for her work at the First Cavalry Division. 
She is an instructor at the Army Intelligence Center 
in Fort Huachuca, Ariz., where she is stationed with 
her husband, Thomas Calhoun-Lopez. 


Barry Greenberg "95 is serving as a public-diplo- 
macy officer for a provincial reconstruction team in 
southern Iraq, a position he has held since fall 2007. 
Although this is his first overseas assignment as a 
commissioned Foreign Service Officer, he has also 
worked with Singapore’s Ministry of Education to 
plan the creation of a new college there and with the 
U.S. Customs and Border Protection Agency as a 
Presidential Management Fellow. 


Deirdre M. Shaw 95 is the author of Love or 
Something Like It, a novel that follows a woman in her 


30s after the failure of her marriage forces her to rede- 
fine love, career, and family. The book will be pub- 
lished by Random House in April 2009. Shaw lives 
in Los Angeles with her husband. 


Laurie Sickmen Bennett 96 is a director and 
associate general counsel of Investment Technology 
Group Inc. and general counsel of ITG Solutions 
Network Inc., in New York. 


Rob Widell ’96 received his Ph.D. in American 
history from Emory University in 2007 and has been 
appointed assistant professor of history, specializing in 
recent U.S., civil rights, and African-American his- 
tory at the University of Rhode Island. 


Jason Butler ’97 was voted 2007-08 Teacher of 

the Year at DeKalb Early College Academy, an 
-Atlanta-area public high school, where he teaches 
civics and world geography. 


Lauren Weinstock 97 is an assistant research pro- 
fessor in the department of psychiatry and human be- 
havior of the Warren Alpert Medical School of Brown 
University. She was recently awarded a Mentored 
Patient-Oriented Research Career Development 
Award from the National Institute of Mental Health. 


Steven C. Cuff ’98 is working as a physician in 
the sports medicine program at Nationwide 
Children’s Hospital in Columbus, Ohio. In addition 
to treating injured athletes and promoting preventive 
practices, he trains primary-care residents in the 
diagnosis and management of basic musculoskeletal 
problems in children. 


Alexander Dobrev 798 published his article 
“Fractured Condos—Avoiding the Broken Deal” in 
the July issue of Florida Real Estate Journal. He prac- 
tices law in Lowndes, Drosdick, Doster, Kantor & 
Reed’s Orlando, Fla., office. 


z:y-M 10th Reunion April 17-19 


Joy Haslam Calico Ph.D. ’99 is an associate pro- 
fessor of musicology at Vanderbilt University’s Blair 
‘School of Music and the author of Brecht at the 
Opera. The book examines the German playwright’s 
ambivalence about his work in opera. 


MARRIAGES: Shannon M. Huffman °93 to 
Peter Polson on Sept. 18, 2007. Residence: 
Seattle...LeeAnn Schrage "95 to Robert Gilroy 
on May 24, 2008. Residence: lowa City, Iowa. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Christine 
‘Marie Hall ’91 and Patrick Harper on July 16, 2008. 
Named Eloisa Mae Hall...Fourth child and first 
daughter to David Brodner ’92 and Kelly Brodner 
on July 18, 2008. Named Lila Paige Louise... Third 
child and first son to Michael Guhl 93 and Joan 
\Guhl on Feb. 24, 2008. Named John Christopher... 
First child and daughter to Stephen Williams 
B.S.E. 93 and Kara Williams on April 15, 2008. 
Named Caroline Amelia...Second child and son to 
‘Matthew Hornor Kettering 94 and Adrian 
‘Nicol Kettering 95 on Jan. 17, 2008. Named 
Foster Nicol Kettering...Second child and daughter 
to Julia Gray Smith 95 and Steven Smith on July 
26, 2008. Named Julia Palmer...First child and 
daughter to Laurie Sickmen Bennett ’96 and 
Michael Bennett on Jan. 16, 2007. Named Shoshana 
Miriam... Third child and first daughter to Carolyn 
Cummins Harkins 96 and Timothy Ryan 
Harkins 96 on March 4, 2008. Named Evelyn 
Macaria...First child and daughter to Natalie 
Harrison ’96 and Roger Ryman, on April 14, 2008. 
Named Finley Ann Harrison...Second child and son 
to Suzanne Vreeland Jones 96 and Brent Jones 








on May 23, 2008. Named Porter Vreeland... Third 
child and daughter to Allison Ruhl ’96 and Daniel 
Ruhl, on Feb. 8, 2008. Named Reese Elizabeth... First 
child and daughter to Rob Widell 96 and 
Lauren Weinstock ’97 on March 7, 2008. Named 
Lily Abigail Widell...Second child and first daughter 
to Kristen Ambrosi Franklin ’99 and Scott 
Ruffin Franklin 99 on Dec. 22, 2007. Named 
Emelin Victoria...Second child and first son to 
Meredith Chesson Wells 799 and Hal Wells on 
Novy. 25, 2007. Named Harold William. 


2000s 


Anil Sathia Nathan '00, A.M. ’04 has joined the 


faculty of the College of the Holy Cross in Worcester, 


Mass. Nathan, who specializes in applied microeco- 
nomics and econometrics, previously had taught at 
Duke and Elon University. He also has led GRE and 
GMAT test-preparation workshops for Kaplan Inc. 


Amy Edwards Sherrod ’00 is a registered nurse 
who specializes in pediatric hematology-oncology. In 
August, she earned her M.S.N. in pediatrics as a 
Woodruff Fellow at Emory University. 


Saud Rahman 01 was appointed chief resident for 
2008-09 in the department of pathology at Virginia 
Commonwealth University’s Medical College of 
Virginia campus. He received a medical degree from 
Wake Forest University School of Medicine in 2005. 


Jeremy M. Schott ’02, Ph.D. ’05 is the author of 
Christianity, Empire, and the Making of Religion in Late 
Antiquity. He teaches religious studies at UNC- 
Charlotte. 


Tom Allatt Broadhead M.B.A. 03 has joined 
Genesis Financial Solutions Inc. of Beaverton, Ore., 
as general counsel. He previously had served as gen- 
eral counsel of CitiFinancial and was a member of 
the division’s management committee. He received 
his J.D. from the Marshall-Wythe School of law at 
the College of William and Mary. 


Alexander Sparks Ford '03 has completed 
Green Beret Training and been assigned to the 3rd 
Special Forces Group in Fort Bragg, N.C. 

5th Reunion April 17-19 


Jason Rimes LL.M. ’05, J.D. ’05 has been elected 
to the board of directors for the Health Care Center 
for the Homeless in Orlando, Fla. He practices law 
with Lowndes, Drosdick, Doster, Kantor & Reed in 
Orlando. 


Ryan S. Napierski M.B.A. ’07 was appointed 
vice president of business development for the 
North Asia region of Nu Skin Enterprises. He is also 
the vice president of business development for Nu 
Skin Japan. 


MARRIAGES: Kelly Fuhrman ’03 to Benjamin 
A. Taylor ’03 on Jan. 5, 2008. Residence: Miami. 


BIRTHS: First child and daughter to Amy 
Edwards Sherrod ’00 and John Sherrod on Sept. 
17, 2007. Named Molly Elizabeth. ..First child and 
daughter to John Jason English 01 and Ellen 
Mielke English ’02 on July 18, 2008. Named 
Charlotte Lynn...First child and son to Jaime 
Levy Pessin ’01 and Gregory Elliot Pessin ’01 
on July 22, 2008. Named Noah William. ..First child 
and son to Julie Leonzio Potack ’01 and Rob 
Potack on April 10, 2008. Named Owen Ross...First 
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child and daughter to Ellen Mielke English ‘02 
and John Jason English ‘01 on July 18, 2008. 
Named Charlotte Lynn...First child and son to Keri 
Beth Livingston ‘02 and Lauren Snyder 
Livingston M.D. '06 on June 8, 2008. Named Ezra 
First daughter to Bradley Renuart '02 and 
Meredith Renuart on July 29, 2008. Named Camryn 
Elizabeth... First child and daughter to Adam 
Laughton '05, J.D. ‘08 and Ariel Bybee 
Laughton M.A. '06 on Aug. 17, 2008. Named 
Charlotte Lily...First child and son to Lauren 
Snyder Livingston M.D. '06 and Keri Beth 
Livingston ‘02 on June 8, 2008. Named Ezra Cope. 


Deaths 


Emily Byrn Neblett °34 of Riverside, Calif., on 


March 20, 2008. An active volunteer, she was 


Cope 


involved with the Lawyers’ Wives Club and Junior 
Aid in Riverside. She is survived by two daughters; a 
brother, Chester A. Byrn Jr. ’42; a sister, Mary 
Lalla Byrn Turner 937; anda niece, Emily 
Turner Knight °70, M.A.T.’71, Ph.D. ’81. 


Mary A. Dewey Wigley 7°35 of Wilson, N.C., on 


Dec. 24, 2007. At Duke, she was a student government 


member and was a member of the Order of the White 


Duchy, a secret women’s honorary organization. 


Gabriel H. Cortes M.D. 36 of Kennett Square, 
Pa., on March 7, 2008. He is survived by a daughter. 


Ellen Witwer Noel °36 of Midland, Texas, on 
May 1, 2008. She was a member of Kappa Kappa 
Gamma sorority and was a patron of several organiza- 
tions and institutions, including the Noel Heritage 


Plaza, High Sky Children’s Ranch, and the Ellen 
Noel Art Museum, which was named in her honor. 
She is survived by two daughters, six grandchildren, 
and three great-grandchildren. 


George R. “Bub” Parish °36 of San Antonio, on 
April 19, 2008. He was a co-founder of Alamo Photo 
Labs, Parish Photography, and Professional Photog- 
raphers of San Antonio. He was also a past president 
of the S.W. Association of Business Schools and pres- 
ident of Parish-Draughon’s Business College. He is 
survived by his wife, Moye; two daughters; three sons; 
17 grandchildren; and 19 great-grandchildren. 


Marjorie Goddard Leidy 37 of Levittown, Pa., 
on April 8, 2008. At Duke, she was a member of Phi 
Mu sorority and majored in economics. She is sur- 
vived by a son, a daughter, and a granddaughter. 


Jane Bail Falk °40 of Fort Meyers, Fla., on April 
24, 2008. She was the first financial-aid officer at 
Edison Community College in Fort Meyers. She is 
survived by a daughter, a brother, two grandchildren, 
two step-grandchildren, and three great-grandchildren. 


Harriet Duke Angier Kuhn 741 of Newton, N.C., 
on Feb. 26, 2008. She was the home services secre- 
tary at the Hickory, N.C., chapter of the American 
Red Cross. She received the chapter’s first Lifetime 
Service Award, now named for her. She is survived 
by a daughter, two sons, and four grandchildren. 


Sara “Sally” Jordan Bers °36 of Philadelphia, 
on July 7, 2008. She worked as a lab supervisor at 
York Hospital and Harrisburg Hospital. She also 
worked as a research chemist for Armstrong Cork 
Co. in Lancaster, Pa. She is survived by a son, 
George E. Bers ’72; a daughter, Ellen Bers 
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Johnson '68; a son-in-law, Michael B. Johnson 
’68; five grandchildren, including Katharine R. 
Johnson '05 and Sarah E. Johnson 99; and a 
great-grandson. 


David L. Ballard Sr. '43 of Morganton, N.C., on 
June 14, 2008. After graduating from Duke, he at- 
tended the Columbia University Naval Program and 
served in both the European and Pacific theaters dur- 
ing World War II. He then entered dental school and 
practiced dentistry for more than 23 years in Charlotte. 
He is survived by a son and a granddaughter. 


Daniel N. Burbank °43 of Lakewood, N.J., on 
June 2, 2008. He enlisted in the Army in 1942 and 
served as part of the 415" Malaria Survey Detachment 
in the Pacific Theater of Operations during World 
War Il. After earning his M.D. from Georgetown 
University School of Medicine, he began a medical 
practice in Cedar Grove, N.J., where he worked for 
40 years. He is survived by his wife, Betty Jean; a son; 
two daughters; and six grandsons. 


Randolph Reamey “Ran” Few °43 of Durham, 
on Oct. 14, 2008. The son of William Preston Few, 
first president of Duke, he was a member of Phi Delta 
Theta fraternity and the Order of the Red Friars, 
president of the senior class, and chief marshal at 
commencement. He served in the Navy during 
World War I] and remained in the Naval Reserve 
after the war ended. After a short career working 
with Esso (now Exxon Mobil), he began a career as a 
commercial real-estate developer in 1954. He also 
ran several family-owned corporations and was presi- 
dent of Kendrick Estates Investment Corp. at the 
time of his death. For many years, he served on the 
board of visitors of Duke Divinity School. He was 
also a charter member of the Iron Dukes and a char- 
ter member and president of the Blue Devil Club. He 
is survived by his wife, Shirley; a son, Randolph 
Reamey Few Jr. B.S.M.E. ’82; two daughters; and 
two sons-in-law, including Steed Rollins Jr. ’82, 
M.B.A. ’86. 


Antoinette Salley Burdett '44 of Flat Rock, 
N.C., on April 24, 2008. At Duke, she was one of the 
first female cheerleaders, and in 1947, she was 
crowned Queen of Rhododendron in Asheville. She 
is survived by three sons, eight grandchildren, and a 
great-granddaughter. 


Robert J. Sheridan 44, M.D. ’48 of Rocky 
Mount, N.C., on April 19, 2008. He served as a 
physician in the Navy before completing his pediatric 
residency at the University of Michigan. For 50 years, 
he was a practicing pediatrician. He is survived by 
three daughters, a son, and four grandchildren. 


Richard R. Harkness 45 of Charlotte, on Feb. 
18, 2008. In 1945, he was commissioned into the 
Naval Reserve and served in World War II and the 
Korean War. He formed Davis-Harkness Co., a sales 
agency representing steel-mill products, where he 
worked until his retirement in 1986. He is survived 
by his wife, Marian Sprague Harkness °45; a 
daughter; two sons; a sister; and seven grandchildren. 


Virginia Hartman Thrower °47 of Normandy 
Beach, N.J., on April 19, 2008. She managed the 
financial side of her husband’s anesthesiology practice 
for 30 years. She served as treasurer of the Normandy 
Beach Yacht Club for 20 years. She is survived by two 
sons, a daughter, and five grandchildren. 


Ray M. Allen B.D. ’47, Ph.D. ’53 of Memphis, 
Tenn., on Feb. 27, 2007. While working as associate 
pastor at St. Luke’s United Methodist Church, he 
organized the Wesley Foundation, a United Metho- 
dist student center, at Memphis State University. He 


taught at Wofford College in Spartanburg, S.C., and 
Lambuth University in Jackson, Tenn. At South- 
western University, now Rhodes College, he held 
several positions, including dean of administration, 
professor of religion, and dean of financial aid and 
government relations. He is survived by his wife, 
Julia; a son; two daughters; and a brother. 


Thomas R. Elliot ’47 of St. Louis, on April 16, 2008. 
He is survived by three sons, a daughter, a brother, 10 
grandchildren, and eight great-grandchildren. 


Joseph A. Fetherston Jr. 47 of Long Island, 
N.Y., on Dec. 13, 2007. He formerly was employed as 
vice president of B. Altman Liberty Hosiery. He is 
survived by his wife, Eileen; two sons; three daugh- 
ters; and 12 grandchildren. 


Carolyn Hooper Satterfield °47 of Durham, on 
April 13, 2008. While at Duke, she served as society 
editor of the Durham Morning Herald for two years. In 
1965, she became the women’s editor of The Durham 
Sun, and in 1978, she was named associate editor of 
the Durham Sun. She is survived by her husband, 
John; two daughters; and four grandchildren. 


James A. Auman 748 of McLeansville, N.C., on 


June 28, 2008. During World War II, he worked in 
the Wilmington shipyards. He was the minister of 
visitation at Mount Pleasant United Methodist 
Church in Greensboro for 14 years. He was the first 
executive director of the Association of Methodist 
Colleges and was superintendent of the Wilmington 
district of the United Methodist Church. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Josephine; two daughters; a son, 
James Richard Auman ’67; six grandchildren, 
including James Todd Auman 793, Ph.D. ’02; 
and 12 great-grandchildren. 


Shirley M. Hunnings Coward R.N. ’48, B.S.N 
48 of Hartsville, S.C., on April 15, 2008. She was 
treasurer of Buyck-Coward Co., where she also 
worked as a buyer. She was a board member of the 
Darlington County Mental Health Board. She is sur- 
vived by two sons, a daughter, a sister, a brother, five 
grandchildren, and two great-grandchildren. 


Duncan W. Daugherty Jr. J.D. ’48 of 
Huntington, W.Va., on March 25, 2008. During 
World War II, he served in the 44th Heavy Bomber 


Group as a navigator-bombardier. He practiced law 


in Huntington for 40 years. He is survived by his 
wife, Dorothy Stanley Daugherty ’51; a son; 
a brother; a grandson; and a granddaughter. 


Marvin F. Engel ’48, M.D. ’51 of St. Simons 
Island, Ga., on June 30, 2008. A World War II veter- 
an, he began a general practice in Garien, Ga. He 
went on to practice dermatology in Waycross, Bruns- 
wick, and St. Simons Island, Ga. He is survived by 
his wife, Suzanne; two daughters; and a brother. 


|George C. Dannals B.S.E.E. ’49 of Daytona 


Beach, Fla., on June 12, 2008. He joined the Naval 
Reserve in 1939 and, in 1941, was called to active 


duty. He served in the Navy aboard the USS Saratoga. 


After graduating from Duke, he worked at the 
\Tennessee Valley Authority and Redstone Arsenal as 
‘arocket development electrical engineer. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Cortez; three sons; and a daughter. 


Louis E. Allen ’50 of Greensboro, on April 16, 
2008. He served in the Navy during World War II 
‘and participated in the invasion of Normandy. After 
graduating from Duke, he played football with the 
Pittsburgh Steelers and the Montreal Alouettes. In 
\the 1960s, he started his own construction company, 
working until his retirement in the 1990s. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Anne; a daughter; two sons; a 
granddaughter; and two grandsons. 
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Howard H. Christner ‘50 of Pittsburgh, on April 8, 
2008. He was the owner of H. Christner Co., a real- 
estate company. He is survived by his daughter, 


Carol Christner M.E.M 


Fitz-John C. McMaster '51 of Winnsboro, S.C., 
on Jan. 14, 2008. He served with the Marines in the 
Korean War. He joined his father at McMaster 


Enterprises, a petroleum marketing company, and, in 


82, and a sister. 


1965, was appointed senior executive. He later 
worked for Winnsboro Petroleum Co. and was the 
company’s president when he retired in 2003. Active 
in his community, he received a number of awards, 
including the Order of the Palmetto, South 
Carolina’s highest honor for civilian public service. 
He is survived by his wife, Anne; two daughters; a 
son, William McMaster ’S0; a brother, Quay 
McMaster '48; and two grandchildren. 
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Robert F. Moore B.1). 51 of Fairmont, N.C., 

on April 15, 2008. A veteran of World War II, he 
was a member of and chaplain for the Military 

Order of the Purple Heart, the Disabled American 
Veterans, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the 
American Legion. He was a minister in the United 
Methodist Church for 37 years and served at church- 
es throughout the North Carolina Conferences. He 
is survived by his wife, Burnell; a son; two daughters; 
a brother; two grandchildren; and a great-grandchild. 


Eileen C. Simmons H_’51 of Maryknoll, N.Y., 

on April 3, 2008. She entered the order of the 
Maryknoll Sisters in 1951, receiving the name 

Sister Gilmary. After the Korean War, she joined 
Maryknoll’s medical team in treating war refugees 
and was in charge of pediatric public health. In 1962, 
she became the first medical director of the Mary- 
knoll Hospital in Pusan, Korea. She was a medical 
consultant to the Christian Medical Commission of 
the World Council of Churches in Geneva, Switzer- 
land, for three years. She then returned to Maryknoll, 
N.Y., to serve as health-services director and center 
coordinator. She is survived by three nieces. 


Malcolm P. Norton ’52 of Fayetteville, N.Y., on 
Jan. 27, 2008. He was a veteran of the Korean War. 
For 38 years, he worked as credit manager for 
Employers Insurance of Wausau, Wis. He is survived 
by his wife, Marian; four daughters; a son; a sister; 
and six grandchildren. 


Sterling D. Turner Jr. B.D. 53 of Maryville, 
Tenn., on April 26, 2008. A Navy World War II vet- 
eran, he was a United Methodist minister for church- 
es in Virginia and Tennessee. He is survived by his 
wife, Betty Swofford Turner M.R.E. ’50; a son; 


two daughters; and a granddaughter. 


William H. Barnes 754 of Palo Alto, Calif., on 
Dec. 26, 2007. After graduating with a B.S. in 
mechanical engineering in 1956 from Northwestern 
University, he served as a communications staff offi- 
cer at Edwards Air Force Base for 21 months. He 
then earned an M.B.A. in finance, marketing, and 
accounting at Stanford University. He is survived by 
his wife, Doris Sherbano Barnes ’55; two 
daughters; a son; and three grandchildren. 


William H. Burtner °55 of Greensboro, on May 
14, 2008. He served in the Army and worked for 
the government during the 1950s. He operated 
many businesses in Greensboro, including the Mod 
Shop, Greensboro Record Center, and Burtner 
Furniture. He is survived by a daughter, a son, and 
three grandchildren. 


Ruth Cupka Pianin A.M. ’56 of Leawood, Mo., 
on April 21, 2008. She taught English in the South 
Orange-Maplewood School District in New Jersey 
for 40 years. During retirement, she volunteered with 
the Red Cross to translate classic literature into 
Braille for the blind. She is survived by her husband, 
Joseph; a son; a stepdaughter; two grandsons; and two 
step-granddaughters. 


Charles Tinkham 756 of Litchfield Park, Ariz., 
on Jan. 14, 2008. He was an officer in the Navy 
from 1956 to 1960. An investment executive, he 
retired from Smith Barney in 1996. He is survived 
by his wife, Karen; three sons; a daughter; and six 
grandchildren. 


Carolyn Dudley Bayzik °57 of Mississauga, N.C., 
on April 7, 2008. She worked with the children’s 
program at the Central United Methodist Church 

in Charlotte. In 1984, she and her family moved to 
Ontario, Canada, where she worked with the Red 
Cross and with the children’s department of the 


Mississauga Public Library. She is survived by her 
husband, Stephen; four sons; a daughter; a sister; a 
brother; and three grandchildren. 


Joe K. Matheson Jr. B.C.S.E. ’57 of Mars Hills, 
N.C., on April 7, 2008. After graduating, he joined 
the firm of Burnham S. Colburn Engineering in 
Asheville. He and a partner later purchased the firm 
and changed its name to Matheson Hintz and 
Associates. In the 1980s he became the general man- 
ager of Wolf Laurel Country Club in Mars Hills and 
after three years, established a consulting engineering 
practice within the Wolf Laurel Resort. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Virginia; a daughter; two sisters; a 
granddaughter; and a great-grandson. 


Diana Senff Bock ’58 of Houston, on Sept. 10, 
2007. At Duke, she was a member of Delta Gamma 
sorority and graduated Phi Beta Kappa. She is sur- 

vived by three sons. 


Angenieta A. Biegel H ’60 of Carmel, Ind., on 
April 11, 2008. She joined the Indiana University 
School of Medicine in 1960 and became a full profes- 
sor and director of the histocompatibility laboratory 
for organ transplantation at the Indiana University 
Medical Center. As a supporter of the Indiana 
University-Kenya partnership, she provided stetho- 
scopes to Moi University students in Eldoret, Kenya. 


Robert L. Dudley ’61 of Nashville, Tenn., on 
March 7, 2008. He spent most of his career in music 
and broadcasting. After working at WRVR-FM in 
New York, he moved to Nashville and worked as gen- 
eral manager of WLAC-FM, assistant program direc- 
tor of WLAC-AM, and as an executive for WWFM 
Radio. He is survived by a son, his stepmother, a 
brother, and a sister. 


Lynn F. Taliaferro ’62 of Bay Shore, N.Y., on 
April 26, 2008. For many years, she worked as a 
trader on Wall Street. She was in charge of Junior 
Golf of Palm Beach County, Fla., and had worked for 
the PGA of America. She is survived by her mother. 


Bonnie Gray Vick Stone '63, A.M. ’67 of 
Raleigh, on April 29, 2008. She taught and held 
various administrative positions in the North 
Carolina community college system, including, most 
recently, associate dean at Durham Tech. She started 
and led Vigils Against Violence, a program sponsored 
by the Interfaith Alliance to draw attention to gun 
violence. She is survived by her husband, Samuel 
M. Stone IV ’63, B.D. 67; two daughters; a sister; 
and three granddaughters. 


Ralph T. Monahan Jr. M.-F ’65 of Medword, Wis., 
on Feb. 3, 2008. He was employed by the U.S. 
Department of Forestry for more than 25 years as a 
cost analyst. He is survived by a son, a daughter, and 
five grandchildren. 


Marion A. Wash A.M. ’65 of North Augusta, 
S.C., on April 5, 2008. An Army veteran, he was a 
teacher at Richmond Academy. He is survived by a 
brother and a sister. 


Bruce J. Alexander ’66 of Palo Alto, Calif., on 
March 24, 2008. From 1994 to 1997 and 1999 to 2006 
he was a managing director for Needham and Co. He 
was chair, president, and CEO of Black and Co. from 
1997 to 1999. He was also president and CEO of 
Southwall Technologies. He is survived by his wife, 
Kathleen; a daughter; a sister; and a grandson. 


Mark B. Ballard ’75 of Portland, Ore., on May 20, 
2008. He was a software engineer for Tektronix, a tes 
and measurement company. He is survived by his 
wife, Marguerite Mautner Ballard 75; a son; a 
daughter; and two sisters. 


Robert W. Leyen H._’85, ’89, 90 of Gig Harbor, 
Wash., on April 14, 2008. After graduating from Yale 
University, he was drafted by the NFL. He then 
decided to pursue a medical degree at the University 
of Tennessee Health Science Center in Memphis, 
Tenn. After completing multiple residencies at Duke, 
he practiced for 18 years as an orthopedic surgeon in 
Tacoma and Olympia, Wash. He is survived by his 
wife, Jennifer, and a daughter. 


David G. Ostrolenk H ’85 of Monmouth Beach, 
N.J., on Sept. 27, 2007. He worked at various 
hospitals, including Mount Sinai and Elmhurst 
General, in New York, and Jersey City Medical 
Center, as well as VA hospitals in New York and 
Columbia, S.C. He is survived by his wife, Sylvia; 
two sons; a stepdaughter; and six grandchildren. 


Reginald D. Andrews ’86 of Durham, on Aug. 1, 
2008. He began working at Duke in 1987 and was 
an employee in the blood bank and transfusion 
services. He is survived by his wife, Eileen; two sons; 
his mother; a sister; and four brothers. 


Louella Anderson Bottrill M.B.A. ’86 of 
Charlotte, on April 29, 2008. For 18 years, she 
worked for Wachovia in Charlotte and was senior 
vice president in the finance group. She is survived 
by her husband, Mark Evan Bottrill M.B.A. ’86; 


two sons; her parents; and a sister. 


John F. Altieri ’91 of Brockton, Mass., on May 4, 
2008. He was an actor and director with many the- 
aters in Los Angeles and was a teacher and director 
for Idyllwild Arts Academy, in Idyllwild, Calif.; 
Shakespeare on the Green, in Lake Forest, III.; and 
UCLA's undergraduate and graduate acting programs. 
He volunteered as a director and coach for the 
Arc of San Francisco, a nonprofit organization that 
supports individuals with developmental disabilities. 
He is survived by his parents; a sister, Mary T. 
Altieri Nardone ’88; and a brother. 


' Thomas T. Bringley ’03 of Chicago, on June 22, 
2008. He graduated from New York University in 
2008 with a Ph.D. in mathematics. He is survived by 
his wife, Krista Edmundson Bringley ’03; his 
parents; a brother; and two sisters. 


Professor Emeritus Cordle 
| Thomas Howard Cordle, of Durham, died on July 19, 
2008, at the age of 90. Cordle was a professor emeri- 
tus of French at Duke. 
A native of Atlanta, Cordle served with the Navy 
in West Africa during World War II. He received a 
B.A. from the University of Virginia and an M.A. 
and a Ph.D. from Yale University. From 1950 to 1983, 
he taught French at Duke, specializing in contempo- 
rary literature. He published articles on Marcel Proust 
and André Malraux, and two editions of André Gide, 
a book published in 1976 and updated in 1993, on 
the life and work of the French author. 
He is survived by two nephews and a niece. 


Associate Professor Newman 
Glenn E. Newman ’69, M.D. 73, of Hillsborough, 
N.C., died on July 24, 2008, at the age of 61. 
| After graduating from Duke Medical School in 
1973, he completed five years of a cardiothoracic sur- 
/gery residency at Duke and two years at the National 
| Heart and Lung Institute in Bethesda, Md. He also 
/completed a residency in radiology at Duke. For 25 
| years, he was a vascular and interventional radiologist 
and an associate professor of radiology at Duke 
| Medical Center. 

He is survived by his wife, Mary Bergson 
Newman ’72; two daughters, including Kathryn 
A. Newman ’08; and two brothers. 





Classifieds 
ACCOMMODATIONS 





Paris, SW France, Provence: Comfortable apart- 
ments, homes, chateaux. FHR@earthlink.net. 
(503) 219-9190. www.FrenchHomeRentals.com. 


Rome: Bright, elegant apartment. Marvelous 
beamed ceilings. Antiques. Walk to Spanish 
Steps, Trevi Fountain. (609) 683-3813. jetas}@com- 


cast.net. 


Edisto Island, S.C.: Fantastic beachfront house 
sleeping 12. Great spring/fall rates. Near Charleston. 
(202) 338-3877 for information, pictures. 


France: Provencal Farmhouse. Stunning ancestral 
home. Magnificent mountain views. Fields of 
lavender, olive trees. Lovely antiques, gardens, 
pool. Modern kitchen and baths. (609) 924-7520. 


gam1@comcast.net. 


Italy/Tuscany: Ancestral villa with sweeping 
views. Olive groves, vineyards, gardens. Antiques. 
Updated kitchen, baths. Pool. (609) 683-3813. 


jetas5@comeast.net. 


London: My apartment near Marble Arch is less 
expensive than a hotel and a whole lot nicer. 


(919) 929-3194. elisabeth.fox@duke.edu 


West Palm Beach Luxury Condo- 
Spectacular water views, 2bed/2bath, sale/lease. 


Susan 212-721-0946 or 917-655-7207 


ST. MAARTEN: Enjoy beaches, shopping, 
dining in the “Culinary Capitol of the Caribbean.” 
Family home, 1-4 bedrooms, view of St. Barth’s. 
See photos, rates: www.villaplateau.com. 
Mention Duke for discount. 


Manhattan Club 1-BR, 2 full bath suite 
Christmas to New Year's for sale or rent. 
shepardrobert@hotmail.com, 919-271-3805 


Kiawah: RENOVATED 3BR cottage 300yds 
from beach. On Night Heron Park with pool. 
(302) 654-8687. carolynmen@comcast.net 


Paris, Elegant Left Bank Apartment: 

Sixth Arrondissement. Walk to Seine, Louvre, 
and Luxembourg Gardens. Near open-air market. 
(609) 924-7520. gam1@comcast.net. 


FOR SALE 


DU Plates 1937. Wedgwood Blue. Medicine, 
Craven, Chapel. $500/3. snaumoff@earthlink.net 


MISCELLANEOUS 


UpscaleMatch.com- For people who enjoy the 
finer things in life. 


Associate Professor Emeritus Partin 
Harry Partin, of Durham, died June 10, 2008, at the 
age of 82. 

He earned several graduate degrees and his doctor- 
ate from the University of Chicago. He was associate 
editor of the University of Chicago Press journal 
History of Religions. 

After leaving Chicago, he joined the staff of the 


World Council of Churches in Geneva, Switzerland, 


Forensic CPA, Over 25 Years Experience, 
DukeAlum, Available for Special Projects- 
Assisting Hi-Net Worth Individuals/ 
Your Personal CFO, (561) 483-8686. 


ITALY! Dalla zuppa ai nocciolini (from soup to nuts) 
comprehensive vacation planning experts since 1961 
Bethesda Travel Center, LLC 301-656-1670 


ciao@bethesdatravel.com 


When was the last time you dated someone 
who is educated, attractive, and sophisticated? 
We thought so. 

Join the Ivy League of Dating: the network for 
single graduates, faculty, and students of Duke, 
the Ivy League, Stanford, and other excellent 
schools. The Right Stuff-15 years of improving the 
social lives of the educated. Call 800-988-5288 
or visit: www.rightstuffdating.com. 


(Dif 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Get in touch with 100,000+ potential buyers, 
renters, consumers through Duke Classifieds. 





$3.00 per word, minimum $30. Fee applies to 
special typeface treatment (bold, larger font size, 
etc.) or adding an electronically submitted 

logo or art. 


Requirements: All copy must be printed or typed, 
or e-mailed to dukemag@duke.edu. Please specify 
section (FOR SALE, etc.) and issues in which ad 
should appear. 


All ads must be prepaid: Send check to Duke 
Magazine Classifieds, Box 90572, Durham, NC 
27708-0572. We accept Visa, MasterCard, 

and American Express. No orders taken over 

the phone, except by fax. Be sure to include 
credit-card number, expiration date, name, 
address, and phone. Fax: (919) 681-1659; e-mail: 
dukemag@duke.edu. 


Deadlines: January-February issue: November 1, 
mails in mid-January; March-April issue: January 
3, mails in mid-March; May-June issue: March 3, 
mails in mid-May; July-August issue, May 1, mails 
in mid-July; September-October issue: July 1, 
mails in mid-September; November-December 
issue, September 1, mails in mid-November. 


where he conducted a five-year study of the relations 
between Christians and followers of other major 
religions. 

He came to Duke in 1964, teaching the history of 
religions for 30 years. He was a member of the 
Committee on History of Religions of the American 
Council of Learned Societies and a Danforth Fellow. 

He is survived by his wife, Marilyn; two daughters; 
a son; and two granddaughters. 
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Under the Gargoyle 


Teaching Milton 


By REYNOLDS PRICE 


discovered the work of John Milton as a 
boy at Duke in the mid 1950s in three 
courses taught by three very different 
teachers. Then | studied him at Oxford 
for three years, wrote a thesis on him, and 
returned to Duke where I’ve taught him 
since 1958. At times I feel that my relations 
with his work have lasted as long as he has 
endured among us—and he was born four 
hundred years ago, on December 9, 1608. 

What has rewarded me so continuously 
in the work of aman whom some readers find 
repugnant? When I first encountered him, I 
was captured by the outright love of beauti- 
ful language which drove him. Far more 
than meaning or moral intention, I felt the 
urgency of his need to generate memorable 
versions of the English language; and I be- 
gan to see how successfully he did so. 

Since I was thirteen I’d been aware of a 
similar love in myself and had written poems 
and a play which attempted that same 
power. Unremarkable though my boyish 
work now seems, I can recall the excite- 
ment with which I wrote the pieces. Before 
I came to read Milton, I’d 


of my happiness and, finally, my survival of 
paraplegia at the age of fifty-two that I’ve 
struggled to convey the mystery of his poet- 

ry to as many Duke students as | can reach. 
Obviously, my feeling for Milton’s work 
has evolved in those five decades; and that 
evolution has changed my teaching of the 
poems (owing to its socketing in a complex 
political situation, I’ve never taught much 
of his prose). Initially, | began a semester’s 
work with several hours of attention to his 
brief early poems, the matchless “Lycidas” 
(the greatest of shorter English poems), his 
sonnets, and finally Paradise Lost and Sam- 
son Agonistes. As the years have passed, and 
the background of Duke undergraduates has 
changed radically, I spend little time on the 
early verse. Comprehending its demands re- 
quires considerable knowledge of the world 
of Milton’s early life, and so few Duke stu- 
dents have read enough to prepare them for 
such an encounter (they’ve read so little of 
anything). Now we spend a few weeks on the 
indispensable “Nativity Ode” and on “Ly- 
cidas,” and then—with some introduction 
to the events of Milton’s 


read Shakespeare in high SQ important has Milton adult life—we move for- 
school—Macbeth and Julius " to th f ward to ten weeks on Par- 
Caesar—and had surren- een to the core 0 my adise Lost. 


dered to his narrative gen- 
ius; but my meeting with 
Milton, some three years 
later, was of a different or- 


happiness and, finally, my 
survival of paraplegia at 
the age of fifty-two that 


No epic poem in any Euro- 
pean language—and The Di- 
vine Comedy is not an epic 
—approaches Paradise Lost 





der of power—one that’s 
never relented. 

Such power is inexplica- 
ble—as is all beauty—from 
the smallest flower to the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chap- aS | (Can reach. 
el, the giant pillars of Dur- 
ham Cathedral in England, or Milton’s lan- 
guage and structure from his first great poem 
(“On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity”) till 
the late sonnet on the wife who, owing to 
his blindness, he never saw, and the over- 
whelming ten thousand lines of Paradise 

st. Yet so important has he been to the core 
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I’ve struggled to convey 
the mystery of his poetry 
to aS many Duke students 


in its narrative fascination 
and the linguistic brilliance 
with which it evokes its 
story of the fall of mankind 
through Satan’s temptation 
of Eve and the rescue of 
both Adam and Eve from 
their fall by the grace of God (rescued 
though they are, their willful disobedience 
of God’s command in eating from the for- 
bidden tree will leave them, and all their 
genetic descendants, marred by an eternal 
degree of sin). 

A majority of my students today lack cer- 





tainty about the literal truth of the Genesis 
story of a fall or the scar of original sin, but I 
think I convince many of them of the gravi- 
ty with which Milton advances the old 
story and his conviction of our ongoing 
guilt as the children of Adam and Eve. And 
in recent years, I’ve found my own answer 
to the long-unsolved question of the identi- 
ty of Milton’s hero in the poem—is it Satan 
(as so many believe), Adam, or the Son of 
God Himself? Surely, though, we gradually 
learn that the hero of the poem is Eve, 
when she concludes that salvation for her- 
self, and the husband whom she has cheat- 
ed, lies in her falling suppliant and implor- 
ing Adam’s forgiveness. Milton sees that 
the human race could literally not have 
continued without her generous gesture. 

The scene of Eve’s begging and Adam’s 
raising her to upright forgiveness is as 
moving as any in Shakespeare’s tragedies, 
and nowhere does Shakespeare’s verse sur- 
pass Milton’s power. I’ve long felt that 
most women are better creatures than men. 
Milton is sometimes thought of as being a 
misogynist, but the conclusion of his epic 
profoundly denies that charge. And after 
a history of four hundred years, Milton is 
more alive than ever. Male or female, i 
you missed him in college, it’s by no mean: 
too late to add his genius to the depth 
of your mind. Since his power as a mora 
teacher is as great as his beauty, you ma 
well be a better creature once you rea 
the last line. 


Price ’55 is James B. Duke Professor of 
English and the author of thirty-seven volume 
of fiction, poetry, memoir, essays, and plays 
His new memoir, Ardent Spirits, will be 
published this spring. 
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Recapture the fun, the friendships, 
and the magic of your Duke experience 
Reunions 2009 offers something for everyone. From educational 
sessions to class parties, from tours and performance events to 
sports clinics, we’ve got a great Reunions Weekend coming your 
way this spring. 
Your reunion begins online at www.DukeReunions.com. 
Classes of 1959, 1964, 1969, 1974, 1979, 1984, 1989, 
1994, 1999, 2004: Start making your plans online now! Click 
on your class year for travel and lodging options. You'll also want to 


see what everyone has been doing lately, and don’t forget to add 
your name to the list of classmates planning to attend. 


Reunions 2009 - Engage ° Connect * Celebrate 
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Join the Conversation 























Five years ago, I would never have imagined collaborating with 
talented Duke alumni to create a performance that reflects the 
modern, questioning spirit of the Bloomsbury group. My 
seminar with Professor Craufurd Goodwin explored those 
Bloomsbury polymaths and exemplified the interdisciplinary 
approach of Graduate Liberal Studies at Duke. How 
could we not respond to writers, artists and thinkers 
such as Virginia Woolf, Maynard Keynes, Vanessa 
Bell and Roger Fry as they confronted a new century? 


Naomi Lambert (AM 2006) 


Community Organizer, Raleigh 





Graduate Liberal Studies at Duke offers an inter- 
disciplinary graduate degree that gives students 
the opportunity to expand their knowledge and to 
continue their personal and professional growth. 


Visit www.mals.duke.edu. 
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